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MoBE  and  more  as  man  advances  in  knowledge  and  capa* 
city  does  he  feel  an  inward  aspiration  after  an  intelligible 
theory  of  himself,  of  the  uniyerse  in  which  he  lives,  and  of 
life,  duty,  and  destiny  in  it.  Some  theory,  however  vague, 
he  must  and  will  have.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  certain  that  his 
semi-human  progenitors  took  little  more  thought  about  the 
matter  than  the  other  animals  around  them.  The  still  sur- 
viving savage  races,  though  completely  human  in  form,  and 
at  least  approximately  human  in  intellectual  and  moral  ca- 
pacity; are  yet  in  much  the  same  merely  animal  condition  as 
their  predecessors  were,  in  respect  of  rational  thought,  know- 
ledge, or  moral  sense.  We  cannot  deny  that  they  possess 
some  degree  of  feeling,  imagination,  and  reason ;  yet  we 
know  that  they  have  little  more  compunction  in  killing  and 
eating  their  missionary  benefactors  than  in  feeding  upon 
other  animals.  As  the  races  of  men  have  acquired  social  or- 
ganization, cooperation,  arts,  industries,  and  a  knowledge  of 
their  own  powers,  relations,  and  faculties,  they  have  begun 
to  look  further  into  the  nature  of  things  around  them  and 
into  themselves :  some  spirit  of  inquiry,  some  thought  about 
the  world,  however  feeble  or  fantastic  at  first,  has  arisen 
in  their  minds.  A  scientific  study  of  the  races  which  still 
continue  in  the  state  of  savagery,  barbarism,  or  semi-civili- 
zation is  sufficient  to  reveal  to  us  some  adequate  conception 
in  what  manner,  by  what  successive  stages  ^^  in  the  dark 
backward  and  abysm  of  time,"  and  by  what  painfully  slow 
degrees,  the  progress  has  been  made,  in  the  course  of  the 
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evolution  of  the  bodily  structure  and  the  new  creation  of 
mental  power  and  moral  capacity,  even  from  those  ape-like 
creatures  of  the  Miocene  period,  or  from  the  earliest  articu- 
late-speaking men  of  some  later  period,  up  to  the  highest 
knowledge  and  culture  among  the  races  of  men  now  existing 
upon  the  earth. 

§  1.  —  Intuitional  Systebis. 

A  due  consideration  of  the  earlier  phases  of  the  human 
deyelopment,  as  indeed  of  all  science,  may  bear  profoundly 
upon  the  question  of  a  true  theory  of  human  nature ;  but  it 
is  chiefly  in  an  antiquarian  and  merely  historical  point  of 
view  that  the  early  hypotheses  of  mankind  about  Nature 
and  themselves,  and  more  especially  about  spiritual  and 
demoniac  powers,  gods,  demigods,  angels,  spirits,  and  dev- 
ils, or  even  the  philosophies  of  the  more  ancient  peoples  of 
whom  some  record  has  come  down  to  us,  can  have  much 
interest  or  value  upon  our  question  of  a  philosophy  of  the 
universe,  as  it  is  now  presented  for  the  consideration  of  en- 
lightened minds,  otherwise  than  as  the  study  of  the  past 
history  of  the  race  may  fdd  in  the  investigation,  not  so 
much  by  anything  they  have  to  teach,  by  way  of  throwing 
new  light  upon  the  problem  for  us,  as  by  assisting  in  the 
elimination  of  errors  and  misconceptions  which  stiLl  stand 
in  the  way. 

Every  person  actually  has  some  theory  of  his  own, 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  however  acquired,  however 
crude  or  simple,  upon  which  he  acts  and  lives,  consciously 
or  (as  it  may  be)  unconsciously.  Even  the  animal  may  be 
presumed  to  act  upon  some  unconsciously  assumed  theory 
that  the  world  around  him  (so  far  as  he  is  made  aware  of  its 
presence)  exists  for  him  to  live  in,  and  that  he  exists  to  live 
in  it  as  best  he  may,  —  an  instinctive  rather  than  a  rational 
theory.  Not  much  better  or  other  is  that  of  the  lowest 
savages.  The  small  advance  thai  any  stage  of  barbarism 
makes  upon  this  theory  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.   When 
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we  come  to  ihe  historical  peoples  of  antiquity,  in  whatever  de- 
grees of  semi-civilization  they  were  (and  this  is  the  best  that 
can  be  said  of  any  of  them), — Chinese,  Eg3rptians,  Peru- 
vians, Mexicans,  Aryans,  Hindus,  Iranians,  Persians,  Chal- 
dasans,  Assyrians,  Phenicians,  Hebrews,  Greeks,  Romans,  — 
we  find  that  there  had  taken  place  among  them  all  (with  or 
without  interconmiunication)  certain  extremely  varied  and 
fanciful  transformations  of  natural  facts,  forces,  and  appear- 
ances, or  of  animal  and  human  qualities,  into  invisible  powers, 
spirits,  demons,  deities,  and  hierarchies  of  gods  and  demi- 
gods, which  were  personified  and  figured  to  the  imagination 
in  the  most  visionary  and  fantastic  ways.  For  the  primitive 
Chinese,  looking  out  upon  visible  Nature  in  a  childlike  and 
somewhat  sober  manner,  but  without  much  faculty  of  specu- 
lation or  imagination^  there  was  simply  the  world  of  things 
which  they  saw,  and  as  they  saw  them,  in  the  heavens  above 
and  on  the  earth  beneath.  The  Confucian  practical  wisdom 
of  life  and  conduct,  relatively  great  as  it  was,  still  bore  this 
stamp  of  simplicity.  Later  Chinese  literature  is  not  destitute 
of  some  glimpses  of  deeper  thought  and  more  philosophical 
conceptions.  By  the  more  impressible  and  imaginative  Ar- 
yans, the  glorious  morning  dawn  is  magnified  into  a  god 
(Dyaus),  Uie  sun's  heat  into  a  fire-god  (Agni),  the  thunder 
into  a  sky-god  (Indra),  and  more  of  like  nature,  whence  came 
the  later  developments  of  the  Yedic,  Iranian,  and  Greek  Pan- 
theons, representing  the  powers  and  aspects  of  Nature  and 
the  faculties  and  qualities  of  the  human  mind,  which  their 
own  awe-struck  and  reverential  imaginations  transferred  to 
visionary  deities.  In  later  periods,  these  childlike  beginnings 
culminated,  among  the  Aryans,  in  a  prodigiously  extrava- 
gant cosmology,  or  a  kind  of  theological  vision  of  the  whole 
creation.^  There  was,  at  the  same  time,  some  crude  philo- 
sophical speculation  among  them.  Some  vague  outline  of 
methods  that  might  be  termed  idealistic,  materialistic,  sen- 
sational, and  spiritual,  or  positive  and  speculative,  may  be 
^  See  Laws  of  Menu,  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones. 
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said  to  have  anticipated  the  later  systems  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophy ;  but  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  theological  and 
visionary,  and  always  crude  and  vague.  Out  of  these  prim- 
itive fancies  many  abstruse  metaphysical  discussions,  and 
some  very  profound  conceptions,  were  at  length  developed 
in  India,  in  Iran,  in  China,  and  in  Egypt  also.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  were  of  such  depth  and  acuteness  that  they 
may  amaze  (if  they  do  not  quite  confound)  the  modern  phil- 
osophic mind ;  but  they  always  proceed  upon  a  spontane- 
ously intuitive  and  purely  subjective  method.  If  we  may 
credit  the  interpretations  of  Professor  Max  Miiller,  these 
more  speculative  Aryans,  even  before  the  close  of  the  Vedic 
period  proper,  had  arrived  at  some  vague  notion  of  a  uni- 
versal Self  as  the  creator  of  the  universe.^  But  all  this 
speculation  was  conducted  under  the  controlling  influence 
of  what  might  be  called  the  Vedic  orthodoxy  of  that  olden 
time,  as  that  of  Thomas  Aquinas  was,  under  the  guiding 
star  of  Catholic  divinity,  or  that  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Calvinism.  They  had  (it  seems)  a 
development  theory  of  matter  arranging  itself,  a  supernat- 
ural theory  of  matter  arranged  by  a  spiritual  deity,  and  an 
idealistic  theory  of  emanation  from  a  Supreme  Being,  which 
only  had  a  real  existence,  the  created  world  of  things  being 
all  illusion.^  But,  in  respect  of  philosophical  theory  or 
method,  all  these  speculations  partake  of  the  vagueness, 
imaginative  intuition,  and  want  of  precision  that  belong  to 
all  primitive  thought ;  and  they  have  little  value  for  modem 
philosophy,  which  has  advanced  far  beyond  them ;  or  if  not 
80  very  far  in  depth  of  insight,  certainly  in  method  and 
precision  of  statement. 

In  like  manner,  in  Chaldsea,  Ass3rria9  and  Egypt,  the 

^  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  in  India,  by  F.  Max 
Miiller,  New  York,  1879 ;  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  i.,  the 
Upanishads,  TransL  by  F.  Max  Miiller,  Oxford,  1879. 

2  History  of  Indian  Literature,  by  Albrecht  Weber,  Transl.  by 
John  Munn,  M.  A.,  and  Theodore  Zaohariae,  Ph.  D.,  Boston,  1878, 
pp.  232-246. 
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snn,  moon,  and  stars,  the  aspects  of  Nature,  mental  quali- 
ties, and  human  passions  were  raised  into  imaginary  hierar- 
chies of  gods  and  demons,  which  worked  upon  man  and 
Nature  in  some  vague,  cloudy,  and  incomprehensible  man- 
ner. The  gods  were  contemplated  as  a  part  of  the  cosmo- 
logic  world.  There  are  remarkable  resemblances  or  analo- 
gies between  the  theogonies  of  Egypt  and  India,  as  well  as 
great  differences.  In  both,  the  sun  and  his  motions,  the  con- 
stellations of  stars,  and  the  signs  and  divisions  of  the  Zodiac, 
played  a  large  part.  There  was  at  an  early  period  a  near 
approximation  to  the  conception  of  One  Supreme  God,  cre- 
ator of  all  things,  of  whom  the  other  gods  were  only  sub- 
ordinate phases  or  manifestations,  somewhat  as  the  same 
was  true  of  the  Zeus  of  the  Greek  Pantheon ;  and  (if  we 
may  trust  the  interpretations  of  M.  Le  Page  Renouf  ^)  he 
was  spoken  of  as  the  "  self-existent,**  or  "  self-becoming  " 
One.  The  sun-god  (Osiris)  made  the  circuit  of  the  heavens 
by  day,  and  passed  through  a  cavernous  hole  under  the 
earth  by  night ;  and  the  Judgment  Hall  of  the  Dead  was 
situated  athwart  this  subterranean  passage.  There  was  an 
amazing  faith  in  some  sort  of  a  resurrection  and  immor^ 
tality  in  a  reunion  with  Osiris ;  but  all  their  ideas  were 
vague,  childish,  and  visionary.  In  Chaldaea  and  Assyria,  as 
in  Egypt,  the  reigning  king  took  some  particular  god  of 
the  hierarchy  as  his  guiding  patron.  These  deities  were  not 
as  yet  raised  completely  above  Nature  into  a  spiritual  king- 
dom apart  from  the  material  world.  In  the  Zoroastrian 
scheme  of  the  Avesta  (an  offshoot,  it  seems,  of  the  earlier 
Vedic  system),  a  more  pronounced  dualism  appears  :  the 
chief  gods,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  represent  more  distinctly 
light  and  darkness,  good  and  evil ;  and  the  conception  of  them 
becomes  more  spiritualized,  much  as  in  some  of  the  Hindu 
speculations.  They  seem  to  have  been  conceived  as  iniling 
over  Nature  in  some  vague  way,  or  as  having  (in  some  un- 
explained and  unintelligible  manner)  created  Nature ;  but, 
1  Bdigion  of  Ancient  Egypt,  New  York,  1880,  p.  263. 
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as  in  all  the  other  systems,  while  they  adhered  very  closely 
to  natural  facts  and  appearances  as  they  were  perceptible 
to  the  senses,  they  made  little  or  no  attempt  to  investigate 
the  actual  order  and  processes  of  Nature  ;  nor  does  it  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  them  to  inquire  in  what  manner  Nature 
proceeded  from  these  imaginary  personalities,  or  from  a 
One  Supreme  Creator,  nor  how  they  were  connected  with 
the  world  of  Nature. 

A  similar  personification  of  natural  forces  into  super- 
natural deities  pervaded  the  Scandinavian  mythology  of 
Odin,  Thor,  Skrymir,  and  the  Jotuns,  showing  much  vigor  of 
conception  in  the  old  Norse  imagination.  But  it  is  still  the 
forces  of  Nature  raised  into  supernatural  Titans  and  de- 
moniac powers,  identified  in  some  vague  way  with  Nature, 
and  set  forth  in  an  extravagantly  poetical  style ;  and  the 
world  as  they  saw  and  knew  it  was  figured  to  the  imagina- 
tion under  the  image  of  the  Tree  Igdrasil,  symbolizing  a 
deep  intuition  into  the  constitution  of  the  universe:  at 
least,  a  modem  philosopher  may  so  interpret  it. 

The  Semitic  peoples  were  a  primitive  offshoot  of  the 
white  Aryan  stem  of  Central  Asia;  and  whether  they 
descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  from  the  Arme- 
nian mountains,  or  through  Southern  Persia  (as  would  seem 
to  be  more  certain),  or  whether  they  were  indigenous  to 
Western  Asia  and  spread  into  Mesopotamia  from  Arabia 
(as  some  have  imagined),  and  whatever  mythological  con- 
ceptions they  may  have  brought  with  them  from  their  origi- 
nal home,  or  however  much  they  may  have  borrowed  f^o^l 
the  surrounding  nations,  or  to  whatever  extent  they  became 
mixed  with  the  older  brown  race  of  Accadia,  which  ex- 
tended from  India  to  Egypt,  or  with  the  Turanian  migra- 
tions from  Northern  Asia,  they  appear  to  have  built  up  for 
themselves,  out  of  all  existing  elements,  a  peculiar  religion 
and  mythology  of  their  own  in  this  very  ancient  seat  of  the 
family  known  as   Casdim\     And  whether   the   Hebrew^ 

1  See  Oriental  Religions :  Persia,  by  Samuel  Johnson,  Boston,  1885, 
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when  they  marched  out  of  Chaldsea,  took  with  them  but 
one  god  of  the  Chaldsean  Pantheon,  or  whether,  when  thej 
escaped  out  of  Egypt  from  Zoan  (Tunis)  towards  Mount 
Sinai,  they  took  with  them  the  chief  Egyptian  god  of  that 
place  (Ankh,  the  living  one),  as  Brugsch^  supposes,  it  seems 
to  be  certain  that,  after  their  separation  from  both  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Egypt,  they  purged  their  faith  of  all  but  the 
one  Jehovah,  and  raised  him  above  Nature  into  a  purely 
spiritual  kingdom  of  absolute  will  and  power,  placed  above 
the  visible  heavens ;  and  they  conceived  him  in  a  vague 
and  indefinite  way  as  a  spiritual  power,  moving  over  the 
waste  and  void  chaos  of  matter,  and  moulding  it  into  the 
forms  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  as  they  saw  them  then 
existing.  This  monotheistic  conception,  though  still  par- 
taking of  the  character  of  a  powerful  Lord  that  belonged  to 
the  Ghaldsean  and  Egyptian  protecting  deities,  became  the 
especial  protector  of  the  Jews,  his  chosen  people,  and  the 
supreme  moral  governor  of  the  world ;  and  he  was  clothed 
with  human  attributes  and  qualities,  such  as  they  could 
conceive  him  to  possess.  He  was  a  jealous  and  fearful 
God.^ 

The  Heaven-Father  (Dyauspitar)  of  the  Vedic  Hindus 
became  transformed  into  the  Zeus-pater  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Jupiter  of  the  Romans.  Apollo,  like  Osiris,  be- 
came another  name  for  the  sun-god.  The  Greek  mythol- 
ogy was  even  more  strictly  a  representation  and  personifi- 
cation of  the  powers  and  aspects  of  Nature,  and  of  human 

pp.  161-278 ;  Ancient  Hist,  of  the  East,  by  Lenormant  and  Chevalier, 
London,  1869;  Trans,  of  the  Acad,  of  Set.,  St.  Louis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1- 
35 ;  and  Assyria :  its  Princes,  Priests,  and  People,  by  A.  H.  Sayoe, 
H.  A.,  London,  1885. 

^  Memoir  on  the  Exodus  (Hist,  of  Ifeypt),  by  Henry  Brogscb-Bey, 
vol.  u.  p.  348,  London,  1879. 

^  For  a  summary  of  late  researcbes  on  Accadian,  Babylonian, 
Chaldaean,  Assyrian,  and  Semitic  orig^ins  and  religions,  see  Assyria : 
its  Princes,  Priests,  and  Peoples,  by  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.  A.,  etc.,  etc., 
London,  1885. 
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faculties,  qaalities,  and  passions  raised  into  imaginary  per- 
sonalities ;  and  they  were  invested  by  the  poets  with  the  at^ 
tributes  of  divine  intelligences,  conceived  after  such  human 
exemplars  as  were  then  possible.  The  Roman  Pantheon, 
mainly  the  outcome  of  the  Greek  (or  of  similar  origin),  was 
of  like  nature. 

The  ruder  sun-worship  and  grosser  superstitions  of  the 
ancient  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  grew  up  in  like  manner 
out  of  the  simplicity  of  those  semi-civilized  peoples.  They 
were  the  product  of  a  childlike  outlook  upon  Nature  and 
themselves,  and  a  merely  spontaneous  intuition ;  and  they 
were  somewhat  similar  in  character  to  the  oldest  myths  and 
superstitions  of  Egypt  and  India. 

All  these  systems  of  thought  were  the  product  of  such 
natural  perception,  spontaneous  insight,  and  untutored  im- 
agination as  these  ancient  peoples  were  capable  of,  in  the 
childhood  of  the  races.  They  had  little  more  knowledge 
of  Nature  than  the  unassisted  senses  could  reach.  They 
had  no  sciences,  properly  speaking,  or  next  to  none,  no  dis- 
ciplined thought,  and  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  scien- 
tific or  philosophical  method.  Not  that  there  was  no  truth 
at  all  in  these  primitive  ideas  and  beliefs,  no  religion,  no 
aspiration  after  a  true  knowledge  of  God,  Man,  and  Na- 
ture, but  that  they  were  vague,  uncritical,  childish,  and  in  a 
large  measure  visionary,  superstitious,  inadequate,  and  erro- 
neous. 

This  hierarchical  system  of  gods  did  not  die  with  Greece 
and  Rome.  The  Jews  did  not  put  an  end  to  it.  It  was 
continued  in  idea,  though  under  much  change  of  form  and 
name,  into  the  spiritual  hierarchy  of  the  Christian  Church. 
It  still  survives  in  the  worship  of  the  Mother  of  God,  the 
supernatural  Messiah  and  Redeemer,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
saints,  angels,  archangels,  and  heavenly  powers  of  the 
Catholic  mythology.  Indeed,  the  whole  system  of  Chris- 
tian beliefs,  strictly  as  such,  was  of  like  nature  in  respect  of 
its  mode  of  origin  in  the  human  mind.     It  was  not  directly 
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the  product  of  philosophical  thinking,  nor  of  any  scientific 
study,  nor  of  any  critical  method,  but  rather  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  spontaneous  intuition,  the  illusions  of  sense, 
the  purely  subjective  imagination,  emotional  feeling,  and 
superstitious  fears,  and,  not  least,  of  the  sufferings,  sorrows, 
and  despondencies  of  simple,  unlettered,  and  oppressed 
peoples  in  semi-barbarous  times ;  for  they  were  all  as  yet 
in  the  youthful  stage  of  the  evolution  of  intellectual  and 
moral  capacity,  not  less  than  of  the  growth  of  knowledge, 
of  science,  of  philosophy,  and  religious  culture  in  the  hu- 
man race. 

Christianify  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  origin  partly  in 
the  Jewish  conceptions,  and  partly  in  those  of  the  primitive 
Zoroastrianism,  or  of  the  later  Eastern  Buddhism,  which 
had  reached  Palestine  through  the  Essenic,  Therapeutic, 
and  perhaps  other  kindred  sects ;  but  to  these  teachings 
were  added  at  a  later  day,  and  in  a  certain  confused  man- 
ner, the  ideas  and  doctrines  of  the  later  Greek  philosophy. 
Metaphysical  conceptions  were  borrowed  from  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  The  ethics  of  the  Stoics  were  transfused  into  it, 
and  became,  in  a  large  measure,  the  basis  of  its  morals. 
Its  higher  conception  of  God  as  creative  Spirit,  its  doctrine 
of  the  trinity,  of  a  resurrection  and  a  judgment  day,  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  and  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  were  all  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  and 
were  largely  introduced  into  the  Christian  theology  from 
Plato  and  Aristotle  through  the  earlier  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  rather  than  from  the  Zoroastrians,  the  Buddhists, 
the  Egyptians,  or  the  Jews.  Those  learned  divines  quoted 
Plato,  book  and  page,  even  more  freely  than  did  Hooker 
himself  in  his  day.  Christianity  received  discipline  in 
thought  from  Aristotle,  and  borrowed  mystical  conceptions 
of  the  supreme  Spint  and  of  ecstatic  piety  from  Jamblichus, 
Porphyry,  Plotinus,  and  Proclus. 

Jesus  himself  did  not  claim  to  be  a  supernatural  Angel- 
Messiah,  nor  did  the  Twelve  claim  this  character  for  him 
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before  (or  immediately  after)  his  crucifixion.  His  preten- 
sion seems  rather  to  have  been  that  of  the  Son  of  Man,  or 
of  a  Son  of  Grod  according  to  the  Jewish  conception  of  a 
God-fearing  man.  The  learned  research  of  these  later 
times  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  whole  conception  of 
a  supernatural  spirit  (or  even  of  God  himself),  descending 
to  the  earth  in  a  human  form,  came  into  Palestine  with  the 
Buddhistic  Essenes  and  Therapeutae,  and  was  introduced 
into  primitive  Christianity  chiefly  through  the  apostles 
Stephen,  Barnabas,  and  Thomas,  the  Grospel  of  John,  and 
the  teaching  of  Paul.  These  were  all  imbued  with  the 
religious  doctrines  of  the  Essenic  brotherhood.^  The  Gospel 
of  John  also  shows  traces  of  some  acquaintance  with  the 
Platonic  philosophy  then  prevalent  in  Western  Asia.  The 
baptism  of  John,  and  of  Jesus  coming  after  him,  indicates 
the  Essenic  custom  of  bathing  in  the  Jordan,  as  the  Indian 
Buddhists  bathed  in  the  Ganges  ;  and  it  became  an  Wblem 
of  cleanliness  and  purity.  Thomas  is  distinctly  proved  to 
have  lived  first  with  the  Essenes  of  the  Jordan,  and  after- 
wards with  the  kindred  sect  of  the  Therapeutae  of  Alex- 
andria, before  he  became  an  immediate  follower  of  Jesus.^ 
Philo  Judseus,  a  contemporary  (if  not  also  one  of  them,  as 
stated  by  Bunsen),  describes  them  as  a  benevolent  and 
worthy  spiritual  brotherhood,  a  pious,  communistic,  indus- 
trious, pure,  and  holy  fraternity  of  celibates,  who  dwelt  in 
villages  but  not  in  cities,  and  were  given  to  studies  and 
good  works,  to  "  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  virtue,  and 
the  love  of  mankind.''  •  Their  doctrine  and  practice  are 
distinctly  traceable  to  the  Indian  Gautama-Buddha,  and 
even  still  further  back  to  Zoroaster  in  Eastern  Iran. 
Pythagoras  (nearly  contemporary  with  Gautama)  appears  to 

1  The  AngeL-Messiah  of  Buddhists,  Essenes,  and  Christians,  by 
Ernest  de  Banaen,  London,  1880. 

^  The  Legend  of  Thomas  Bidymus,  the  Jewish  Sceptic,  by  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  Boston,  1881. 

*  Works  of  Philo  Judceus,  by  C.  A.  Yonge,  B.  A.,  London,  1855, 
vol.  iii.  p.  523 ;  iv.  p.  219. 
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have  been  a  teacher  of  Boddhi  (wisdom),  as  his  name  Pat- 
guru  (or  Puthorgoras)  signifies.^  The  Pythagorean  doc- 
trine of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  the  Gnosis  of  the 
Gnostics,  centring  in  the  idea  of  an  Angel-Messiah,  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  same  origin  and  ground  ;  though  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  vicarious  suffering,  or  the  atonement, 
was  contrary  to  Buddhism.  The  Semitic  peo^-Ls  and  lan- 
guage ^  alike  are  shown  to  have  been  a  primitive  offshoot  of 
the  oldest  Aryan  stem  in  Central  Asia,  though,  as  the  Se- 
mites of  history,  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  the 
brown  race  of  the  Accadian  cities  of  the  lower  Euphrates, 
of  Turanian  intrusions  from  Northern  Asia,  and  of  other 
white  Iranians  (old  Persians  or  Medes),  who  founded  the 
Chaldaean  dynasty  of  Babylon,  and  were  called  Casdim. 
This  was  the  birth  of  Shem  in  Hebrew  tradition,  as  it  is 
also  in  scientific  ethnology.  The  Jewish  Elohim  and 
Jehovah  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  out  of  the  Chaldaean 
hierarchies  of  gods,  as  the  custom  was,  with  the  reigning 
king,  to  select  one  only  as  his  special  guardian  and  pro- 
tector; and  so  Jehovah  finally  became  the  one  peculiar 
protecting  deity  of  the  Abrahamic  Hebrews.  The  Jewish 
conception  of  a  Messiah  was  simply  that  of  an  anointed 
son  of  God,  a  human  person  and  a  king ;  it  was  not  at  all 
that  of  a  supernatural  angel  or  spirit  descended  into  a 
human  body.  Mashiach  (Messiah),  says  Rabbi  Schindler,' 
meant  simply  anointed ;  and  Jesus  never  was  anointed  as 
a  Jewish  Messiah.     But,  as  the  Buddhistic  Angel-Messiah 

1  Bnnsen's  Angel-Messiah;  slao  India  in  Greece;  or^  Truth  in  My- 
thology, by  E.  Pococke,  Esq.,  London,  1852,  pp.  369-364. 

2  See  The  Science  of  Language,  etc.,  by  Abel  Hovelacque,  trans, 
by  A.  H.  Keane,  B.  A.  (London,  1877),  who  cites  a  later  work  of 
Andreas  Ranbe  (Gemeinschq/Uiche  Grammatik  der  Arischen  und  der 
Semitischen  Sprachen,  Leipzig,  1874)  against  the  opinions  of  Hove- 
lacque and  Sayce  (Introd.  to  the  Science  of  Language,  by  A.  H.  Sayce, 
Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford,  London,  1880).  It 
would  seem  to  be  most  probable  that  the  primitive  origin  of  their 
lang^iage  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  race. 

8  Index  of  26  November,  1885,  p.  259,  Boston. 
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of  his  Essenic  followers,  he  was  believed,  in  the  popular 
myth,  to  have  had  a  supernatural  birth  in  the  same  manner 
as  Pythagoras,  and  even  Buddha  himself,  and  also  Sosyosh, 
the  last  and  greatest  descendant  of  Zoroaster,^  was ;  and  a 
similar  mythical  belief  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  with 
regard  to  Empedocles  and  also  Plato,  whose  mothers  were 
imagined  to  have  received  a  miraculous  visit  from  Apollo, 
even  with  the  husband's  consent,^  he  having  been  previously 
warned  by  the  god  in  person  of  the  intended  honor,  as  an 
angel  was  sent  to  tell  Mary  of  her  wonderful  destiny.  The 
Judaizing  Apostles  held  to  an  anointed  man  ;  Paul  and  his 
Buddhistic  followers,  to  an  anointed  angel,  or  a  supernat- 
ural man. 

It  would  seem  to  be  clear  from  all  authentic  accounts 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (his  name  Jeshtia,  or  Joshua,  writ- 
ten 'Ii/o-oCs  in  Greek,  and  Jesus  in  English)'  was  born  a 
peasant,  the  son  of  Joseph,  the  carpenter,  and  Mary  (or 
Maria)  his  wife ;  that  he  received  instruction  in  the  ordi- 
nary Jewish  schools  of  his  time,  and  diligently  studied  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  whatever  may  have  been  his  later  con- 
nection with  the  Essenic  sect,  or  however  he  may  have  had 
some  acquaintance  with  the  higher  Platonic  philosophy  then 
prevalent  in  Palestine  as  well  as  in  Alexandria;  or  by 
whatever  originality,  clear  intelligence,  and  fine  spiritual 
nature  he  worked  out  his  own  simple  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse, or  rather  his  religious  conception  of  Grod  and  Man 
and  of  human  life  and  destiny.  Whether  or  not  he  claimed 
to  be  himself  the  Messiah,  either  according  to  the  Jewish  or 
the  Buddhistic  conception,  it  would  seem  to  be  evident  that 
he  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  prophecy 
in  his  own  higher,  more  spiritual,  more  charitable,  and  hu- 

^  Oriental  Religions :  Persia,  by  Samuel  Johnson,  Boston,  1885,  p. 
128 ;  and  Buddhism  in  Christendom  ;  or,  Jesus  the  Essene,  by  Arthur 
Ldllie,  London,  1887,  p.  14. 

2  Proclns'  Theology  of  Plato,  translated  by  Thomas  Taylor,  London, 
4to,  1816,  ii.  278. 

«  Babbi  Jeshua :  an  Eastern  Story,  New  York,  1881. 
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mane  conception  of  that  high  office.  Everywhere  (accord- 
ing to  the  gospels,  at  least)  he  is  represented  as  giving 
(somewhat  naively  indeed)  as  a  reason  for  his  acts,  doings, 
and  sayings,  that  it  might  be  fvZJiUed,  whxU  was  spoken  by 
the  Prophets,  He  seems  not  to  have  aimed  at  any  revolu- 
tion in  the  political  state  as  it  then  was  (though  he  was 
charged  witii  that,  and  was  doubtless  condemned  on  that 
ground  by  the  Boman  judge),  but  rather  to  have  hoped 
that  the  Jews  would  accept  him,  if  not  as  the  expected  Mes- 
siah, at  least  as  a  reformer  of  their  religion.  His  teaching 
(so  far  as  any  authentic  record  remains  of  what  it  really 
was)  appears  to  have  been  in  many  respects  profound  and 
acute,  his  character  pure,  simple,  lofty,  spiritual,  and  his 
doctrine  sometimes  really  great  and  deep ;  and  his  moral 
heroism  appears  to  have  been  that  of  an  innocent,  inexperi- 
enced youth  and  an  earnest  spiritual  prophet,  all-absorbed  in 
his  new  idealism,  and  in  his  sympathy  with  suffering  human- 
ity. His  reputed  miracles,  supernatural  birth  and  resurrec- 
tion, and  the  whole  Christian  scheme  of  atonement,  salva- 
tion, and  a  future  life,  as  grounded  on  them,  were  evidently 
the  misconceptions,  illusions,  and  delusions  of  an  ignorant 
and  superstitious  age,  abounding  in  all  manner  of  miracles, 
wonders,  and  fantastic  spiritual  dreams. 

The  amount  of  all  this  is,  that  early  Christianity  as  such 
was  essentially  Buddhism  in  a  new  form,  as  Catholicism  es- 
pecially is  to  this  day,  but  with  a  new  sdieme  of  theological 
or  metaphysical  doctrines,  elaborated  chiefly  out  of  the 
Greek  philosophy.  Eastern  Buddhism  survives  in  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  and  in  tlie  Grand  Lamaism  of  Thibet. 
It  is  all  of  like  origin  and  nature  in  a  philosophical  point  of 
view,  — a  confused  deliration  of  Angel-Messiahs,  transmigra- 
tions of  souls,  renunciations,  Saviours,  Sons  and  Words  of 
God,  Spirits  and  Holy  Ghosts,  revelations,  resurrections, 
atonement  and  salvation,  Heaven  and  Hell,  Oilliodoxy  and 
Heterodo3gr,  and,  in  the  sum  total,  as  a  mere  external  form 
and  manner  of  religious  worship,  a  visionary  dream  of  tlie 
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enchanted  imagination.  And  yet  what  little  of  philosophy, 
learning,  humanity,  morality,  or  religion  there  was  in  those 
benighted  ages,  was  confusedly  wrapped  up  in  these  fantas- 
tic vestments,  and  for  the  most  part  blended  with  them,  and 
so  preserved,  almost  inseparably,  down  to  this  day.  The 
Christianity  of  these  first  centuries  of  our  era  has  since  re- 
ceived, century  after  century,  further  additions  and  modifi- 
cations, interpretations  and  expansion,  depth  and  breadth  of 
doctrine,  refinement  of  morals,  culture,  and  general  enlight- 
enment from  the  continually  advancing  knowledge,  science, 
criticism,  and  philosophy  of  all  the  succeeding  ages. 

Christianity  is  not  now,  nor  is  it  possible  or  desirable  that 
it  should  be,  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  crucifixion,  or 
of  the  massacres  of  Nero,  or  in  the  middle  ages,  or  even  one 
hundred  years  ago.  The  mythical  stories  which  gathered 
around  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  were  worked  up  in  the  super- 
stitious imaginations  of  ignorant  peoples  into  extraordinary 
miracles,  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  ready  belief  in  frivo- 
lous supernatural  agencies,  were  the  life  and  soul  of  its  ear- 
lier days  ;  and  they  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  keep- 
ing the  biblical  system  founded  on  them  alive  down  to  our 
time.  All  that  immense  foliage,  flowering,  and  fruit  of 
thought,  wisdom,  culture,  morality,  purity  of  life,  and  hopes 
for  eternity,  which  have  grown  up  over  the  mythical  tale  — 
this  fei-tile  root  of  truth  and  error,  of  good  and  evil  —  are 
now  able  to  live  and  thrive  without  its  aid,  by  their  own 
roots  thrown  down  deeper  into  the  thought  and  knowledge 
of  this  more  enlightened  age,  and  into  the  heart  of  all  hu- 
manity ;  and  these  beneficial  fruits,  in  so  far  as  they  have 
been  founded  upon  truth  and  reality,  may  survive,  and  con- 
tinue to  nourish  the  soul,  though  that  old  root  should  be  left 
to  perish  in  ease  on  "  Lethe  Wharf."  Not  that  there  is  no 
supernatural  in  any  proper  sense ;  but  that  the  popular  bib- 
lical or  anti-biblical  notions  about  the  supernatural  are  full 
of  error,  extravagance,  superstition,  and  absurdity. 

In  Eastern  Buddhism  there  has  been  no  element  of  life 
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and  action,  of  progress  in  knowledge,  science,  arts,  or  philos- 
ophy. Its  whole  tendency  has  been  towards  inaction,  re- 
treat, renunciation,  visionary  contemplation,  idle  monasti- 
cism,  rest,  futility,  inanity,  and  finally  death.  All  on  earth 
is  evanescent,  useless,  and  a  transient  illusion  (^Maya)  ; 
Brahm  is  some  unconscious  entity  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  nonentity  ;  and  Nirvana^  the  end  of  all  for  the  finite 
soul,  is  a  state  of  privation  scarcely  distinct  from  utter  noth- 
ingness.^ Chnstianity  has  at  least  some  conception  of  a 
conscious  Intelligence,  and  of  a  Heaven  where  some  kind 
of  life  for  the  soul  is  conceivably  possible.  In  Buddhism 
there  is  no  critically  philosophical  thought  From  Grautama 
(the  enlightened  Buddha)  and  his  forest  Hermits  to  the 
latest  Fakirs  of  India ;  from  Jesus  to  Simon  Stylites  on  his 
pillar,  or  to  Loyola  in  his  iron  shirt,  or  to  the  latest  Lamaic 
dreamer  in  a  monastery  of  Thibet,  sitting  his  life  out  in  a 
mystical  contemplation  of  the  tip  end  of  his  nose,  and  sigh- 
ing "  Om  !  Om !  "  (as  Hegel  said)  till  death  come,  — all  is 
vague,  undefined,  obtuse,  illogical  (or  wanting  in  any  sci- 
ence of  logic),  and  for  the  most  part  a  crude  ratiocination, 
or  a  fantastic  dreaming.  If  the  whole  vast  literature  of 
Buddhism  or  Brahminism,  however  interesting  in  the  point 
of  view  of  antiquarian,  philological,  or  historical  research, 
were  swept  out  of  existence  as  with  a  besom  of  destruction, 
if  some  Caliph  Omar  could  heap  it  all  into  one  pile  and 
burn  it,  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  of  sound  phi- 
losophy in  these  later  times  would  scarcely  miss  it,  and"  it 
might  be  a  blessing  to  the  future  ages  of  mankind.  It 
would  seem  that  the  chief  interest  in  Sanscrit  and  Hindu 
literature,  from  the  days  of  Sir  William  Jones  to  those  of 

^  Says  Professor  Max  Miiller :  **  If  we  derive  oup  ideas  of  Nirvana 
from  the  Abhidharma,  t.  e.  the  metaphysical  portion  of  the  Buddhistic 
Canon,  we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  it  meant  perfect  annihila- 
tion." (The  Science  of  Religion,  by  Max  Miiller,  M.  A.,  New  York, 
1872,  p.  165.)  Or,  again,  it  was  that  state  of  the  mere  isity  of  empti- 
ness whereof  it  could  still  be  said  that  it  is.  ( Chips  from  a  German 
Workshop,  by  Max  MuUer,  M  A.,  2d  ed.  London,  1868,  vol.  i.  pp.  280- 
291.) 
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Max  Miiller,  has  consisted  in  its  bearing  on  the  origin  of 
Christianity,  as  of  most  other  Eastern  religions,  and  in  the 
direct  tendency  of  learned  research  into  it  to  undermine 
dogmatic  creeds,  and  dispel  all  mythical  and  superstitious 
belief  in  their  miraculous  origin  and  supernatural  character. 
Something  like  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  literature  and  philosophy ;  for  it  is,  after  all, 
likewise  true  of  that  also,  that,  however  valuable,  instruc- 
tive, or  delightful  the  best  of  it  may  be,  in  an  antiquarian, 
historical,  or  merely  literary  and  educational  aspect,  it  is 
nevertheless  hopeless  for  the  advanced  knowledge  or  philos- 
ophy of  this  nineteenth  century  to  expect  to  gain  from  the 
ancients  any  new  or  important  light  on  the  great  problems 
of  modern  science,  modem  philosophy,  or  modem  life. 

The  stream  of  thought  and  light  which  poured  along  the 
vast  ages  of  antiquity,  gathering  strength  and  clearness  from 
Vedic,  Zoroastrian,  Buddhistic,  Chaldsean,  Egyptian,  He- 
brew, or  Grecian  sources,  was  transmuted,  with  whatever 
refractions  or  reflections,  obscurations  or  illuminations,  into 
the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the  Christian  era,  such  as  they 
have  been.  Exactly  how  much  the  knowledge  or  culture  of 
the  present  time  has  been  indebted  to  either,  or  how  much 
to  tlie  religion,  literature,  sciences,  or  philosophy  of  the 
Christian  centuries  alone,  it  would  be  as  difficult  as  perhaps 
unimportant  (if  any  one  were  able)  to  specify.  The  one 
most  certain  thing  of  all  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  Nature, 
the  insight  into  any  true  theory  of  this  universe,  or  into  any 
true  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  life  in  this  world,  or  into  any 
assurance  of  life  hereafter,  that  has  been  gained  within  the 
last  five  hundred  years,  is  of  more  worth  and  value  to  man- 
kind than  all  the  rest  put  together. 

Whether  the  Buddhistic  transmigration  was  properly  a 
transmigration  of  the  soul,  or  was  only  a  kind  of  hereditary 
transmission  of  the  accumulated  effects  of  life  called  Kar- 
ma, or  of  both  together,  after  the  manner  of  the  Darwinian 
"  heredity,"  or  of  the  positivist  conception  of  immortality ; 
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or  whether  Nirvana  were  an  annihilation  of  the  soul  at  death, 
or  only  an  extinction  of  all  desire  for  further  life  under  the 
passions  and  evils  that  afflict  men,  as  Professor  Rhys  Davids 
interprets ;  ^  or  were  something  comparahle  with  the  spirit- 
ual union  with  God  of  the  Neoplatonists  and  the  Christian 
Mystics,  as  Mr.  Arthur  Lillie  is  rather  inclined  to  think ;  ^ 
or  however  otherwise  these  doctrines  may  be  defined  out  of 
any  extant  Buddhistic  writings,  —  the  absence  of  any  intel- 
ligible theory  of  the  universe,  and  of  any  logical  precision, 
either  of  thought  or  expression,  in  all  their  confused  and  vis- 
ionary lucubrations,  is  everywhere  plainly  manifest.  Some- 
times there  is  an  uncertain  implication  of  something  like 
the  universal  Self  of  the  old  Vedic  Upanishads ;  but  even 
this  is  only  a  vague  conception  of  the  imagination :  it  is  not 
grounded  on  any  scientific  knowledge  of  Nature,  nor  upon 
any  rational  science  of  logic  or  metaphysics.  Others  inter- 
pret them  as  allowing  no  conscious  thought  or  intelligence 
whatever  to  Brahm,  or  the  first  principle  of  Being.  Either 
way,  the  state  of  utter  privation  of  all  special  and  positive 
existence  (as  presupposed  by  all  definitions  of  Nirvana) 
must  be  equivaleoit  to  annihilation ;  for  identity  with  uncon- 
scious being,  whether  conceived  as  entity  or  nonentity^  and 
identity  with  a  conscious  universal  Self  (however  that  were 
conceived),  must  alike  be  the  extinction  of  the  finite  person- 
ality as  such.  There  are  no  doubt  a  great  variety  of  in- 
terpretations of  Nirvana  among  the  Buddhists,  as  there  is 
also  among  Christians  concerning  immortality.  The  ordi- 
nary Christian  conceptions  are  sufficiently  vague,  visionary, 
and  unplulosophical :  the  Buddhists  have  no  well-reasoned 
thought,  no  strictly  logical  criticism,  among  them.  Vague- 
ness of  thought,  or  a  hazy  mysticism,  is  more  palpable  and 
exti*eme  in  their  writings  than  in  the  later  Greek  philoso- 

1  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Grouch  of  Religions^  as  illustrated  by 
some  Points  in  Indian  Buddhism^  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  New  York, 
1882. 

2  Buddhism  in  Christendom^  etc^  London,  1887,  pp.  41-63. 
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phy.  If  they  express  no  such  dread  of  extinction  as  nearly 
all  Christian  peoples  have,  it  would  seem  to  be  still  more 
profoundly  implied  and  felt  as  exhibited  in  the  general  in- 
anity, listlessness,  thorough  disgust  of  this  world  and  its  af- 
fairs, and  indifference  to  everything  practical,  desirable,  or 
useful  in  life.  On  any  theory  of  a  universal  Self  or  intelli- 
gible Soul  of  the  universe,  in  whatever  way  the  finite  soul 
might  be  conceived  as  specialized  in  it  or  created  by  it,  it 
would  not  necessarily  follow  that  at  death  it  must  relapse 
into  identity  with  it,  since  that  must  necessarily  depend  on 
the  plan,  power,  and  purpose  of  such  a  Creator.  Without 
some  special  continuation  of  the  creative  action  —  if  all 
finiteneps  were  allowed  to  cease  —  such  extreme  privation 
of  actual  existence  must,  upon  any  sound  metaphysical 
theory,  logically  and  necessarily  involve  the  utter  extinc- 
tion of  the  finite  person  as  such.  If  we  were  to  take  the 
most  critically  philosophical  statement  (even  that  of  Hegel)> 
grounded  on  a  thoroughly  metaphysical  and  physical  logic 
of  universal  soul,  in  place  of  the  uncritical  thinking  and 
visionary  poetical  mysticism  of  the  Buddhists,  as  essentially 
what  Gautama's  philosophy  vaguely  and  darkly  aimed  at, 
but  utterly  failed  to  reach,  and  at  the  same  time  omitted 
all  consideration  of  what  might  be  the  plan  and  purpose  of 
the  creative  thought  in  the  whole  universe  (as  Gautama,  of 
course,  did),  then  Mr.  Arnold's^  poetical  interpretation  of 
Nirvana  as  the  falling  of  the  finite  soul  into  identity  with 
the  universal,  as 

"  The  dew-drop  slips  into  the  shining  sea," 
might  be  true  to  the  innermost  secret  of  Buddhism. 

Professor  Max  Muller  endeavors  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  Nirvana  of  Buddha  himself  did  not  mean  a  state  of 
annihilation :  no  religion  (he  thinks)  could  ever  have  been 
founded  on  such  a  doctrine.  He  gives  a  specimen  of  a  gen- 
uine Buddhistic  parable,  ending  thus :  "  All  living  beings 

1  The  Light  of  Asia;  or  the  Great  Benunciation,  etc.,  by  Edwin  Ar- 
nold, M.  A.,  Boston,  1880. 
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resemble  the  flame  of  these  lamps,  one  moment  lighted,  the 
next  extinguished ;  those  only  who  have  arrived  at  Nirvana 
are  at  rest.  Kis^gotami,  on  hearing  this,  reached  the 
stage  of  a  saint  possessed  of  intuitive  knowledge."  ^  It 
is  a  fair  specimen  also  of  the  ambiguous  vagueness  and 
worthlessness  of  all  Buddhistic  thought,  or  rather  want  of 
thought.  To  any  clearness  of  intellect,  the  "  rest  "  at  which 
those  lamp-flames  arrived  when  extinguished  was  utter  an- 
nihilation for  them,  and  the  "  intuitive  knowledge  '*  which 
Kisagotami  reached  when  she  came  to  know  that  the  same 
thing  must  be  true  of  all  living  beings,  could  be  nothing 
else  but  a  knowledge  (if  it  were  any  knowledge  at  all)  that 
death  for  them  must  be  utter  and  inevitable  extinction ;  and 
it  would  matter  little  whether  she  called  it  Knowledge, 
Rest,  Nirvana,  or  Annihilation.  Nevertheless  Kis%otami, 
whether  she  knew  it  so  or  not,  might  very  well  be  a  saint 
while  she  did  live;  but,  on  all  Buddhistic  enlightenment, 
her  saintship  must  have  been  sadly  "  sicklied  o'er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  thought." 

'^ Arahatship,^^  says  Davids,  '"is  insight  into  what  is 
impermanent,  and  all  impernlanent  things  are  dissolved. 
Nirvana  is  renunciation  of  all  passion  and  desire  even  of 
a  further  life,  a  state  of  immortal,  unchangeable,  eternal 
Peace  to  be  attained  here,  —  a  state  of  perfect  Rest  and 
Peace."  Such  a  state  must  be  identical  with  nothingness, 
here  or  elsewhere.  Putting  the  two  main  tenets  of  Bud- 
dhism together,  —  first,  the  illusory  nature  of  life  and  things 
in  this  world,  and,  second,  this  Nirvana  of  Rest  and  Peace 
(whatever  that  may  mean  to  any  believer  in  it),  it  should 
be  no  great  wonder  that  Buddhism  everywhere.  East  or 
West,  inculcates  inaction,  retreat,  renunciation,  rest,  death. 
Directly  the  contrary  is  the  teaching  of  that  truer  philoso- 
phy of  Christianity  that  would  inculcate  action,  active  life, 
heroic  struggle,  resolute  battle,  until  death  is  swallowed  up 

^  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Religion,  and  Buddhist  Nihilism,  by  Max 
MiiUer,  M.  A.,  New  York,  1872,  p.  147. 
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in  victory.  Much  better,  at  least,  is  tJbat  last  OQtcome  of 
the  culture  of  Christendom  as  interpreted  by  Goethe  and 
Carlyle :  — 

'*  Life 's  DO  restmg,  but  a  doing, 
Let  thy  life  be  Deed  on  Deed ; " 

or  by  Shakespeare,  who  says  :  — 

**  "Hie  ffighty  purpose  never  is  overtook, 
Uidess  the  Deed  go  with  it."  ^ 

Whether  the  purpose  be  good  or  evil,  the  nature  of  duty  is 
not  altered,  but  remains  in  one  sense  infinite ;  and,  pursue 
it  as  we  may, 

"  I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water 
That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop ; 
Who,  failing  there  to  find  his  fellow  forth, 
Unseen,  inquisitive,  confounds  himself.''  ^ 

With  Hamlet,  we  have  to  leave  the  rest  to  silence  and  the 
"  Immortal  Providence." 

For  Bacon,  the  end  of  human  culture  (or  "  Humanity  ") 
was  to  be  "  a  complete  power  of  action  ; "  and  for  Shake- 
speare, life  was  not,  in  the  "dread  of  something  after 
death,"  to  be  "  sicklied  o'er  jvith  the  pale  cast  of  thought," 
until  "  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all," 
'*  And  lose  the  name  of  action." 

In  this  manner,  then,  have  the  ethnic  and  popular  relig- 
ions and  their  conceptions  about  God,  or  the  creation  and 
government  of  the  world,  arisen  and  grown  into  the  beliefs 
of  mankind.  They  have  been  the  outcome  mainly  of  the 
spontaneous  and  intuitive  method,  and  never  of  any  strictly 
inductive  and  interpretative  method.  Nor  was  it  by  any 
sound  dialectic  method  of  exact  metaphysical  thinking.  A 
truly  philosophical  method  has  had  by  far  too  little  to  do 
with  it  hitherto.  As  was  natural  and  inevitable,  the  con- 
ceptions thus  arrived  at  have  been  full  of  exti*avagant  error, 
baleful   superstitions,  vagueness,  uncertainty,  unintelligible 

1  Macbeth,  Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

^  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  L,  Sc.  2. 
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mysticism,  fanciful  dreaming,  and  the  absurdest  inconceiva- 
bilities of  the  blindest  faith.  But  does  it  follow,  therefore, 
that  no  rational  conception  of  God  is  possible  ?  or  that  noth- 
ing exists  which  may  properly  be  called  by  that  name  ?  Can 
no  philosophy,  no  science,  furnish  an  intelligent  and  cred- 
ible conception  ?  Is  it  altogether  beyond  the  power  of  hu- 
man thought  ?  Is  the  existence  of  a  creative  power  and  prov- 
idence in  the  universe  beyond  the  reach  of  demonstration 
by  all  the  evidence  and  all  the  logic  that  can  be  in  any 
way  addressed  to  human  reason  in  any  present  or  future 
state  of  knowledge  ?  We  may  certainly  reject  the  concep- 
tions of  all  savages  and  barbarians,  and  of  all  ancient  peo- 
ples, the  Egyptians,  the  Hindus,  the  Chaldaeans,  Assyrians, 
Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans  inclusive.  The  Chinese  as 
such  never  had  any  conceptions  of  their  own  that  can  be 
worthy  of  much  notice,  whatever  spiritual  dreams  may  have 
been  included  under  their  Earth  and  Sky.  The  Buddhistic 
notions  are  not  much  better.  The  old  Vedic  conception  of 
a  universal  Self,  and  the  old  Egyptian  notions  of  a  self-ex- 
istent One,  were  as  original  as  remarkable.  The  Christian 
conception  seems  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  the  Jewish  ideas 
of  Jehovah  with  those  of  the  Buddhistic  Angel-Messiah,  and 
with  those  of  the  Greek  philosophy  from  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle to  Plotinus  and  Proclus.  To  these  sources,  and  to 
later  Christian  speculations  grounded  upon  them,  or  to  the 
speculations  of  philosophers  since  the  middle  ages,  we  owe 
the  prevailing  conceptions  concerning  God.  Biblical  reve- 
lation, by  itself  alone,  furnishes  no  clear  and  distinct  con- 
ception, —  at  least  none  that  can  bear  the  test  of  philosoph- 
ical criticism.  Not  that  there  is  no  truth  contained  in  it, 
but  that  it  is  vague,  cloudy,  mystical,  visionary,  and  unsat- 
isfactory to  the  critical  mind.  In  this  respect  the  Christian, 
Mahometan,  Jewish,  Vedic,  and  Zoroastrian  conceptions  are 
of  like  character.  The  general  notion  (more  or  less  com- 
nlon  to  them  all)  is  that  of  some  immaterial,  mystical  spirit 
outside  and  above  material  nature,  but  in  some  undefined 
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and  unintelligible  way  acting  throngh  it,  or  operating  upon 
it.  Their  thought  had  never  gone  deep  enough,  was  never 
sufficiently  critical  and  exact,  to  discover  any  difficulty  here. 
In  reality,  any  such  conception  of  immaterial  and  merely 
empty  spirit  (if  this  were  ever  what  was  really  meant) 
could  be  nothing  more  than  an  idle  dream  of  the  fancy. 
It  would  be  something  beyond  the  pale  of  reason,  of  all 
rationality,  of  aU  philosophical  thinking,  and  of  all  science. 
This  notion  may  safely  be  rejected  in  the  outset  of  any  crit- 
ical inquiry  upon  the  subject.  At  this  day  of  the  world's 
history,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  waste  time  or  argument 
upon  such  empty  spiritual  visions  of  the  subjective  fancy. 
Plutarch's  conclusion  was  not  so  very  absurd  for  his  day, 
that  "  men's  souls,  encompassed  here  with  bodies  and  pas- 
sions, have  no  conmiunication  with  Grod,  except  what  they 
can  reach  to  in  conception  by  means  of  philosophy  as  by  a 
kind  of  an  obscure  dream." 

The  modem  speculations  of  philosophical  theists  have 
been  for  the  most  part  so  biased  by  preconceived  notions, 
or  foregone  conclusions  respecting  the  biblical  revelation, 
or  by  influences  growing  out  of  some  reverence  for  Chris- 
tian beliefs  and  popular  opinion,  or  some  subjection  to  an 
established  church,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  incapable 
of  investigating  the  subject,  or  not  at  liberty  to  discuss  it 
in  a  thoroughly  critical  and  philosophical  manner.  Like 
Thomas  Aquinas,  they  are  bent  upon  bringing  philosophy 
to  their  aid  in  establishing  the  God  of  biblical  revelation 
and  the  church.  So  of  Descartes  and  Berkeley.  Locke 
takes  his  conception  of  God  and  his  theory  of  the  universe 
from  his  biblical  theology,  and  only  examines  into  sensation 
and  "  Human  Understanding :  "  that  is  the  whole  of  philos- 
ophy for  Locke.  The  rest  is  Divinity.  With  Jonathan 
Edwards,  the  scope  and  end  of  philosophy  was,  to  establish 
the  truth  of  Calvinistic  orthodoxy.  Reid  and  Stewart  keep 
pretty  close  to  the  plan  of  Locke.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
philosophizes   from   a  similar   stand-point.     Kant  held   to 
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nearly  the  same  position  as  Locke  in  reference  to  theology, 
and  further  sought  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  a 
philosophical  (or  an  a  priori)  demonstration  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  For  that,  like  Locke  and  the  rest,  he  took 
the  practical  reason  and  Revelation  ;  at  least,  such  is  the 
scope  of  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason."  But  it  is  stated 
by  his  recent  biographer,^  that  Kant  himself  did  not  regard 
this  work  as  a  theory  or  philosophy  of  the  Universe,  but 
only  (after  the  manner  of  Locke)  as  a  sort  of  psychology 
of  the  Human  Understanding;  and  this  is  in  fact  all  that 
it  really  is,  though  it  certainly  made  a  beginning  of  a  scien- 
tific Logic  of  Pure  Reason.  Fichte  and  Schelling,  with 
whatever  breadth  and  freedom  of  discussion,  still  sought  to 
bring  their  philosophies  into  some  keeping  with  the  Chris- 
tian conceptions  of  the  biblical  revelation ;  and  Hegel,  while 
founding  little  or  nothing  thereon,  in  respect  of  his  phil- 
osophical method,  still  endeavored  to  vindicate  the  Chris- 
tian conception  of  the  God-man  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  Much  the  same  is  true  of  Cousin,  who  never- 
theless discusses  the  categories  of  impersonal  reason,  dis- 
courses of  method,  and  expounds  fundamental  principles  as 
grounded  on  necessity  and  universality,  with  a  freedom  and 
eloquence  worthy  of  Plato ;  but  he  completes  no  theoiy  of 
the  Universe  (or  of  God,  Nature,  and  Man),  endeavoring  to 
keep  within  the  pale  of  the  received  Christian  religion. 
Like  the  others  named,  he  seeks  to  reconcile  philosophy 
with  Christianity,  as  if  that  were  a  foregone  necessity  of  all 
philosophy.  At  the  same  time,  he  lays  more  stress  on  sci- 
entific knowledge  than  his  predecessors.  He  would  bring 
all  science  within  the  scope  of  his  method ;  and  he  devel- 
oped intellectual  conceptions  that  are  more  in  keeping  with 
the  results  of  science.  He  has  much  of  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  Plato  and  the  Neoplatonists.  He  places  the  True, 
the  Grood,  and  the  Beautiful,  and  also  the  Moral,  upon  their 

1  Life  oflmmahuel  Kant,  by  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg,  D.  D.,  London, 

1882. 
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philosophical  foundations  in  eternal  principles,  independent 
of  the  artificial  Christian  theories  hased  upon  hihlical  reve- 
lation, scriptural  dogma,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Church. 

Voltaire  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  the  Deists 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  none  of  whom  ever  presented  a 
statement  of  universal  philosophy,  or  a  conception  of  Deity, 
which  need  much  detain  the  critical  thinker  of  this  century. 
Their  writings  are  mainly  literary  and  iconoclastic.  Strauss 
was  one  of  those  heroes  of  literary  research  and  criticism 
whose  labors  went  hack  to  the  life  and  times  of  Jesus, 
cleared  away  the  clouds  of  myth  and  mystical  halo  that  had 
enveloped  his  name  for  centuries,  and  effectually  undermined 
the  miraculous  supernaturalism  of  the  Christian  beliefs  con- 
cerning him ;  but  Strauss  himself  built  up  no  rational  the- 
ory of  God  or  Nature.  Nothing  better  can  be  said  of  Renan. 
Hume  reasoned  upon  an  atheistic  or  agnostic  view  of  man 
and  nature.  Schopenhauer  was  a  sort  of  Grerman  Hume. 
His  mind  had  received  much  discipline  from  Kant  and 
Hegel  (whom  he  systematically  abuses),  but  he  rejected  the 
theological  and  theistic  phases  of  their  philosophies.  He 
scornfully  swept  the  Christian  religion  out  of  view,  and, 
together  with  it,  all  sound  metaphysical  thinking.  Mere 
blind  Force,  unconscious  "  blinder  Drang^^'  produced  the 
universe  as  it  is,  the  best  and  the  worst  possible.  Von  Hart- 
mann,  his  successor,  better  disciplined  in  the  physical  sci- 
ences, would  simply  raise  Nature  into  an  unconscious  God- 
machine,  a  blind  evolutionary  process.  One  large  sect  of 
scientific  specialists,  without  stopping  to  look  further,  adopt 
a  purely  mechanical  theory  of  the  evolution  of  matter  into 
a  universe ;  and,  so  far  as  they  profess  to  know  anything, 
they  teach  a  materialistic  machine-philosophy,  or  what  Car- 
lyle  caUed  "a  philosophy  of  Dirt."  Not  that  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  is,  in  the  judgment  of  all  scientists,  necessarily 
materialistic  in  philosophy,  or  atheistic  in  religion  ;  but 
rather  the  contrary,  as  many  eminent  names  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  science  in    all  countries    may  bear  witness. 
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All  science  is  undoubtedly  infidel,  or  even  atheistic,  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  ignoring  or  rejecting  the  popular  biblical 
myths  and  superstitions  and  various  theological  notions 
about  God  and  Nature.  Precisely  what  the  conceptions  of 
scientific  theists  about  God  are,  it  would  probably  be  diffi- 
cult even  for  themselves  to  state  in  a  strictly  philosophical 
manner.  Scientific  methods  deal  with  Nature  and  fact  as 
they  are  found  in  experimental  observation.  As  to  a  theory 
of  God,  or  of  the  universe,  they  are  not  directly  concerned 
about  that :  it  is  rather  held  up  before  the  scientific  mind 
as  an  ideal  attainment  that  may  be  possible  in  the  future 
progress  of  knowledge,  or  in  some  higher  stage  of  human 
development.  Many  of  the  first  living  men  of  science  are 
also  very  profound  metaphysicians,  though  not  always  pro- 
fessing to  be  such.  Nothing  can  be  more  metaphysical, 
fundamentally,  than  the  science  of  mathematics.  Zoology, 
properly  understood,  is  as  much  a  metaphysical  as  a  phys- 
ical science.  Man  by  nature  is  both  physical  and  metaphys- 
ical in  constitution.  Nearly  all  the  sciences  inevitably  run 
into  metaphysics  when  carried  far  enough.  Even  physics, 
as  such,  is  rapidly  becoming  purely  metaphysical ;  for  the 
great  problems  in  physics  now  concern  matters  that  are  not 
perceptible  to  the  senses,  but  are  cognizable  only  by  the  in- 
tellect. Science  itself  is  arriving  at  the  realm  of  reason,  of 
exact  logical  thinking,  where  metaphysics  must  reign  ;  that 
is,  a  scientific  metaphysics,  not  a  mere  theological  biblical 
dreaming,  nor  a  mystical  visionary  speculation.  This  is  the 
proper  sphere  of  philosophy  itseK.  For  the  most  part, 
hitherto,  it  has  been  a  misnomer  to  call  science  philosophy  ; 
and  in  the  main  what  has  hitherto  been  called  philosophy 
has  been  nearly  as  wide  of  any  true  designation ;  for  it  has 
been  quite  as  much  either  theological  or  anti-theological 
as  philosophical.  Not  that  everything  that  can  be  said 
about  God  is  necessarily  theological  in  any  censurable  sense ; 
it  should  rather  perhaps  be  caUed  theistical.  If  science 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  construct  an  intelligible  theory  of 
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God,  Man,  and  Nature,  or  if,  going  upon  its  present  methods, 
it  should  never  be  able  to  conceive  such  theory,  it  would  by 
no  means  follow  that  philosophy  cannot,  nor  that  science 
will  not,  when  it  shall  have  become  philosophy  itself.  In- 
deed, this  is  the  very  business  of  both.  If  philosophy  has 
failed  hitherto  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  theory,  then  the 
greater  is  the  need  that  it  should  still  endeavor  to  accom- 
plish it.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  any  philoso- 
phy that  shall  attempt  the  work,  with  any  hope  of  success, 
must  be  able  to  take  up  all  science,  all  nature,  all  humanity, 
into  clear  solution,  leaving  nothing  out,  or  nothing  but  noth- 
ing. Least  of  all  can  it  leave  out  mind  and  soul,  either 
special  or  universal.  Neither  Grod  nor  Man  can  be  wholly 
ignored  and  omitted.  Erroneous,  inadequate,  visionary,  and 
untrue  conceptions  may  be  discarded  ;  but  some  true  theory 
must  necessarily  exist,  whether  man  can  attain  to  it  or  not. 
We  find  Nature,  even  matter  itself,  dissolving  into  illusion 
before  our  eyes ;  that  is,  it  turns  out,  under  closer  inspec- 
tion, not  to  be  exactly  what  we  had  taken  it  for,  but  some- 
thing quite  other  and  different  from  what  we  had  imagined 
it  to  be  ;  and  we  are  continually  arriving  at  that  old  Hindu 
dialectic  that  ended  in  teaching  that  the  created  world  of 
things  was  all  illusory,  and  that  nothing  was  real  but  the 
one  absolute  and  supreme  creative  Spirit  or  Self.  We  still 
pursue  that  other  and  the  Real.  When  all  illusions  have 
vanished,  we  may  find  that  Nature,  Soul,  God,  are  but 
names  for  one  and  the  same  whole  truth.  The  thing  is,  to 
conceive  and  know  the  truth  ai-ight :  when  we  have  attained 
to  a  true  notion  or  knowledge  of  it,  we  may  be  perfectly 
satisfied  to  call  it  God.  It  will  matter  little  what  we  call  it. 
But  how  can  man  reach  such  knowledge,  or  be  capable  of 
knowing  so  much  ?  Can  a  finite  mind  get  much  beyond  it- 
self ?  What  does  the  fish  know  beyond  the  water  in  which 
it  swims  ?  What  can  man  know  beyond  the  environment  of 
air  and  aether  in  which  he  breathes  ?  As  if  a  man  were  no 
more  than  a  fish,  or  some  larger  species  of  ape  (and  a  mis- 
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chievoos  one  at  that,  as  Harvey  suggested),  or  as  if  the  hu- 
man mind  in  its  highest  estate  were  not  *^  as  a  mirror  or 
glass  capable  of  the  image  of  the  universal  world,"  as  Bacon 
said.  What  hinders  the  human  mind  from  knowing  tiiat  a 
principle,  a  law,  a  truth,  is  absolute,  is  both  universal  and 
necessary  ?  — is  just  as  true  and  real  outside  of  himself,  or 
outside  of  the  planet,  as  within?  An  intelligent  person 
may  understand  the  principle  or  theory  of  the  steam-engine, 
without  being  able  to  construct  it  with  his  own  hands,  and 
without  knowing  ^so  the  entire  molecular  structure  of  steel 
and  water.  He  might  understand  it  more  perfectly  by 
knowing  that,  too ;  and  still  better  if  he  knew  also  the  na- 
ture and  origin  of  the  molecules,  of  the  laws,  forces,  and 
everything  else  concerned  in  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ex- 
amine every  particle  of  sand  on  the  seashore  to  know  what 
sand  is,  nor  every  molecule  to  know  what  air  is.  Must 
there  be  a  new  "  Principia "  for  every  solar  system  that 
the  telescope  or  the  spectroscope  can  discover  in  the  reahns 
of  space  ?  What  difference  if  it  be  large  or  small  ?  If 
the  human  thought  could  be  so  expanded  or  deepened  as  to 
become  commensurate  with  all  thought,  or  even  identical 
with  the  universal  mind  itself,  comprehending  all  Nature 
from  the  central  point  of  view  of  the  whole,  would  there 
need  to  be  any  new  or  different  theory  of  the  one  or  the 
other  ?  Theories  are  not  necessarily  mere  visions  or  mys- 
tical dreams.  There  have  been  foolish  theories  enough, 
no  doubt ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  no  sound, 
rational,  and  true  theory  exists,  or  is  possibly  knowable,  or 
is  attainable  by  any  philosophy. 

§  2.  —  Systematic  Philosophy. 

The  first  philosophy  that  commands  attention  here  as  a 
critical  endeavor  to  expound  a  theory  of  the  universe  was 
that  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  This  Platonic  philosophy  re- 
ceived its  fullest  development  in  their  Alexandrian  succes- 
sors.   Its  matnrest  statement  is  to  be  found  in  Proclus,  who 
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was  nearly  the  last  teacher  in  a  school  of  philosophy  at 
Athens,^  when  the  Roman  emperor  Justinian  laid  the 
han  of  Christian  power  on  all  freedom  of  tiiought.  In  the 
hriefest  possible  outline  of  its  essential  scope,  it  may  be  said 
to  propound  a  kind  of  threefold  unity  or  hypostdsis  of  the 
Good,  the  Intelligence,  and  Soul  in  Nature,  in  a  continuous 
and  concrete  whole  as  the  One  and  All  of  Being.  The  True, 
the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good  appear  to  have  been  conceived, 
not  as  ideas  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  nor  exactly  in  the  sense 
of  Plato's  own  doctrine  of  Ideas,  but  rather  as  ideal  quali- 
ties of  the  One  in  the  aspect  of  the  final  cause  (in  the  sense 
of  the  reason  why)  of  all  creation.  The  Intelligence  seems 
to  have  been  conceived  as  universal  Reason,  not  exactly  as 
having  a  material  existence,  but  as  having  a  real,  unchange- 
able, and  eternal  essence  or  truth  as  the  necessary  principles 
of  all  rationality,  and  as  having  within  it  also  an  active 
principle  of  movement,  moving  itself,  or  (in  other  words, 
perhaps)  being  in  an  eternal  state  of  movement  as  a  last 
fact  and  an  absolute  truth.  There  was  this  movement,  this 
life,  in  the  standing  All.  As  Reason  in  unity  with  the  self- 
active  (or  eternally  active)  power  or  essence,  it  may  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  this  "  Intelligence  "  was  understood  to  be  the 
universal  mind  or  the  Divine  Soul.  This  Intelligence  was 
capable  of  establishing  within  itself  an  intelligible  world  of 
lesser  intelligences  in  a  subordinate  architectonic  of  arche- 
types and  types,  or  less  general  forms,  at  once  ideal  and 
real,  downward  through  the  spheres  of  the  higher  intelligences 
into  the  souls  of  men  and  animals,  which  were  let  down  or 
suspended  into  what  we  call  material  nature,  and  so  became 
embodied  souls,  and  even  into  material  things  (bodies  or 
atoms),  giving  to  them  their  ideal  forms  and  a  substantial 
existence.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  precisely  in  what 
manner  it  was  conceived  that  souls  in  nature  received  their 
life,  —  whether  it  were  by  virtue  of  an  inherent  activity  of 
liheir  own  as  distinctly  constituted  intelligences,  by  them- 
^  Prodi  Opera,  ed.  V.  Cousin,  I.,  p.  xviii.,  Parisiis,  1820. 
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selves  considered,  or  by  having  life  and  power  imparted  to 
them,  partially  and  continuously,  from  the  activity  of  the 
universal  Soul  itself ;  or  precisely  in  what  manner  it  was 
conceived  that  essence  was  so  constituted  as  to  fill  these 
ideal  forms  and  give  them  a  content ;  or  whether  the  in- 
telligible form  itself  alone,  or  the  active  essence  of  the  uni- 
versal Soul  itself  thrown  into  the  form  in  the  process  of 
creating  things  in  nature,  constituted  the  only  substance, 
essence,  or  matter  (as  we  call  it)  which  they  have  as  bodies 
or  things  :  for  there  is  in  this  philosophy,  as  in  all  other  an- 
cient systems,  a  certain  vagueness  of  both  thought  and  ex- 
pression. For  this  reason,  it  is  inadequate  to  the  subject, 
and  fails  to  answer  the  demands  of  modern  thought.  In 
respect  of  physical  science,  in  the  absence  of  any  scientific 
knowledge  about  Nature,  then*  notions  were  wild,  imaginary, 
superficial,  extravagant,  and  nearly  useless  for  our  times. 
There  is  no  precise  statement  of  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  this  universal  Intelligence,  and  of  the  manner  of  its  move- 
ment as  "  a  proceeding  intellect."  There  is  no  attempt  to 
answer  the  question  how  it  could  be  self-active  and  move  it- 
self, nor  how  there  could  be  an  eternal  movement  in  a 
standing  All.  There  is  only  the  simple  assertion  of  the 
fact ;  as  if  that  were  all  and  enough.  Nevertheless  there 
are  reasonings  and  conceptions  in  this  philosophy  which, 
however  they  may  need  modification  in  thought,  or  preci- 
sion and  completeness  in  statement,  may  challenge  consider- 
ation in  any  philosophical  theory  of  the  universe. 

Historically,  this  Neoplatonic  philosophy  culminated  in 
spiritualistic  conceptions  concerning  God  that  passed  over 
into  a  sort  of  mystical  ecstatic  piety,  much  akin  to  Christian- 
ity ;  and  the  philosophy  itself  sunk  out  of  view.  Indeed, 
nearly  all  philosophy  perished  in  the  biblical  supernatural- 
ism  that  enveloped  the  Christian  world,  or  it  resumed  its 
function  only  under  the  yoke  of  the  church  and  under  the 
fogs  of  biblical  orthodoxy.  Here  and  there,  some  little  ex- 
amination into  physical  nature,  and  some  philosophical  specu- 
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immaterial  Spirit  of  the  Bible,  the  absolute  atomic  Matter  of 
the  materialists,  the  absolute  Substance  of  Spinoza,  the  think- 
ing Substance  of  Berkeley,  the  one  supreme  Monad  of  Leib- 
nitz, the  sensational  Understanding  of  Locke,  Reid,  Kant,  and 
Hamilton,  the  Mud-Logic  of  Mill,  the  subjective  Idealism 
and  mystic  Theology  of  Fichte,  the  theological  Identity- 
Philosophy  of  Schelling,  the  absolute  Idea  and  theological 
€rod-man  of  Hegel,  the  absolute  Substance  and  Cause  of 
Cousin,  the  anti-theological  Unconscious  Force  of  Schopen- 
hauer and  Von  Hartmann,  —  the  scientific  physics  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  biblical  metaphysics  on  the  other,  —  all 
together  exhibit  the  shifting  phases  and  Protean  shapes  which 
the  long  and  varied  contest  has  assumed.  The  one  thing 
that  most  constantly  impresses  the  mind  throughout  the  en- 
tire discussion  is  this  same  false  issue,  nearly  everywhere 
made,  tacitly  or  expressly,  between  atheistic  Materialism  and 
biblical  Supematuralism,  as  a  foregone  assumption  that  one  of 
these  two  Twust  he  the  true  theory  of  this  universe.  Wher- 
ever a  theory  was  even  proposed,  it  was  essentially  either 
an  anti-theological  materialistic  theory,  or  one  compounded 
of  materialism  and  theology,  or  one  mixed  of  idealism  and 
revelation.  The  atheists  have  endeavored  to  explain  the 
universe  without  the  help  of  any  God,  biblical  or  other. 
The  theological  idealists  have  sought  to  draw  all  Nature, 
and  philosophy  too,  into  the  service  of  the  supernatural 
Grod-man  of  the  Bible.  If  there  has  been  anywhere  any 
notable  teaching  of  philosophy  itself,  it  has  taken  the  covert 
form  of  literature  and  poetry. 

§  3.  —  FouB  Theories. 

What,  then,  are  the  Theories  of  the  Universe  that  now 
stand  before  the  world  for  consideration  ?  They  may  be 
summed  up  into  these  four :  — 

I.  The  Biblical-Supernatural  Theory. 
II.  The  Materialistic-Machine  Theory. 

III.  The  Mystical-Idealistic  Theory. 

IV.  Tlie  Realistic-Ideal  Theory. 
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I.  The  Biblical-Supernatubal  Theory. 

This  is  founded  on  the  myths  and  miracles  of  the  Bihle 
and  on  religious  feeling  and  imagination.  It  creates  for 
itself  a  supernatural  world,  and  places  it  in  a  purely  Spirit- 
ual Heaven  above  and  beyond  material  Nature.  God  is 
pure  immaterial  Spirit  apart  from  matter.  Matter  is  coeter- 
nal  with  Him,  or  was  made  of  nothing.  It  takes  philosophy 
to  be  a  science  of  Matter ;  and  for  a  theory  of  the  universe 
(so  far  as  it  has  or  needs  any)  it  looks  to  the  biblical  rev- 
elation. All  else  belongs  to  the  unknowable  and  incompre- 
hensible ;  and  faith  in  Christ  and  the  Word  of  God  must  be 
accepted  in  place  of  all  Truth ;  whereby  philosophy  becomes 
impossible  and  impertinent. 

II.  The  Materialistic-Machine  Theory. 

This  is  founded  on  Matter  and  Gravity :  these  always 
were  and  always  will  be.  Atoms,  energy,  laws,  properties, 
and  mechanical  forces  fall  into  the  best  or  the  worst  possi- 
ble order,  and  evolve  themselves  into  the  world  of  things 
which  we  see  or  can  observe.  Atoms  make  up  molecules 
and  sethers.  They  are  solid  and  impenetrable,  and  yet  so 
elastic  as  to  rebound  in  all  possible  directions :  this  is  the 
kinetic  theory  of  motion.  Gravity  is  an  ultimatiirn,  a  last 
fact.  Facts  and  necessities  are  laws  of  Nature.  Laws  do 
not  merely  operate,  but  act ;  so  also  conditions.  Outside  of 
atoms  is  the  Void,  what  Epicurus  called  "The  Empty." 
The  aether  and  the  stars  fill  infinite  space ;  there  is  no  end 
to  them;  the  farther  you  go,  the  more  there  is  of  them. 
The  stars  are  agglomerations  of  sethereal  atoms  into  masses 
at  definite  centres.  Heat  is  a  mode  of  motion :  it  scatters 
masses  into  aether,  and  cold  lets  them  down  again  into  dead 
masses.  Work  is  done  both  ways.  All  movement  is  merely 
mechanical.  When  bodies  and  gravity  fall  into  an  exact 
mathematical  balance  of  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces, 
you  have  a  solar  system  that  will  run  eternally,  unless  some 
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wandering  planet,  or  a  bumfroat  sun,  should  happen  to  dash 
it  out  of  equilibrium :  then  it  would  all  fall  to  smash,  and 
vanish  into  sether  again.  The  whole  business  is  thus  car- 
ried on  as  well  without  a  God  .as  with  one.  A  Laplace 
needs  no  God  to  make  his  Solar  System  go,  and  there  is  no 
proof  of  the  existence  of  any.  Lalande  swept  the  heavens 
with  his  telescope,  and  found  none.  Tyndall  traced  a  snow- 
flake  from  the  Ocean  to  the  Alps,  and  saw  no  God,  no  mind, 
in  the  process.  Dumas  finds  that  the  vegetal  (with  the  help 
of  the  Sun)  raises  the  mineral  to  organic  life,  and  the  ani- 
mal lets  it  down  again  to  mineral ;  one  produces,  the  other 
destroys ;  and  this  (mankind  will  please  to  take  notice)  is 
a  philosophy  of  creation.  Matter  has  in  it  the  potency  of 
all  forms  of  life.  Mind  has  a  physical  basis  and  no  other. 
Thinking  is  a  physiological  process,  and  the  work  done  is 
measured  by  the  consumption  of  brain  tissue.  Feeling  is 
a  state  of  the  nerves.  Volition  is  reflex  action,  the  turn- 
ing of  a  balance  on  its  hinge,  or  the  motion  of  the  drop  in 
a  spirit-level.  Memory  is  residual  impression  on  brain- 
structure,  as  if  imprinted  on  wax,  or  is  a  well-hammered 
habit  of  the  ceU-tissues.  Consciousness  is  phosphorescent 
illumination,  as  when  light  glows  from  an  electric  candle. 
Judgment  is  an  overweighing  of  conflicting  brain-states,  or 
of  ^'  relational  perceptions.*'  Reason  is  only  the  formal  out- 
lines of  sense-impressions  on  the  brain-tissue.  There  is  no 
need  of  Will  or  Soul,  and  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  any : 
neither  microscope  nor  spectroscope  has  ever  discovered  any. 
Art  is  a  play  of  brain-tissues  into  imitations  of  sense-forms. 
The  ideal  is  a  dream  of  the  fancy.  Imagination  is  a  vision- 
making  play  of  neural  states.  Emotion  is  an  excited  state 
of  the  nerves.  Morality  is  the  utilitarian  result  of  the  me- 
chanical working  of  the  brain  :  vice- and  crime  are  the  use- 
less result.  Religion  is  mere  superstition :  death  ends  all. 
Money  is  the  summum  hmium ;  but  pure  devotion  to  sci- 
ence, that  leaves  all  the  profits  to  patentees  and  speculators, 
is  highly  honorable.     Physical  science  is  all  the  knowledge 
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worth  knowing,  and  is  the  only  redemption  from  biblical 
supernaturalism.  All  beyond  is  unknowable  and  incompre- 
hensible. Positive  science  is  philosophy :  all  else  is  either 
theological  vision  or  metaphysical  moonshine. 

III.  The  Mystical-Idealistic  Theory. 

This  theory  is  founded  partly  on  psychology,  and  partly 
on  supernatural  revelation.  It  is  mainly  speculative  in 
method,  but  its  speculation  is  enlisted  from  the  outset  in 
the  service  of  the  Scriptural  God-man.  We  can  have  no 
certain  knowledge  of  external  Nature,  but  only  of  the  ideas 
or  images  which  are  formed  in  our  minds  on  sensation  and 
sense-perception.  We  do  not  see,  feel,  hear,  smell,  or  taste 
the  things  themselves,  but  only  perceive  the  ideas  of  them 
that  are  awakened  in  our  thought.  These  ideal  perceptions 
or  images  may  be,  and  in  fact  are,  all  illusory :  they  fur- 
nish no  certain  knowledge  about  Nature.  We  may  in  this 
manner  infer  the  existence  of  a  Not-me^  but  we  can  know 
nothing  about  what  it  is  in  itself,  nor  how  it  came  to  be  such, 
nor  indeed  whether  there  is  in  fact  any  Not-me  at  all.  The 
sooner  we  get  rid  of  the  illusion  that  there  is  any  reality  in 
it,  the  better  for  us.  We  only  know  the  Me :  I  am  myself, 
I  am  an  Ego.  This  Ego  is  capable  only  of  having  faith  in 
an  infinite  Being,  pure  being,  the  infinite  and  absolute,  pure 
activity  (actics  purus),  infinite  wisdom,  infinite  love,  su- 
preme ideal  perfection,  perfect  personality,  absolute  and  in- 
finite will.  The  best  a  man  can  do  is  to  ignore  the  Not-^me 
altogether,  and  will  to  live  in  the  Me  eternally.  This  infi- 
nite Ego  is  God :  he  is  a  supernatural,  immaterial  Spirit, 
which  created  me  and  all  things  else  in  his  own  way,  but 
why,  or  in  what  manner,  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  know, 
or  conceive;  it  is  past  finding  out,  and  he  can  only  be- 
lieve in  the  Me^  and  have  faith  in  Revelation.  It  is  a 
divine  mystery,  and  incomprehensible  to  the  finite  mind. 
A  continual  approximation  to  God,  however,  is  the  highest 
wisdom,  life,  and  happiness,  and  our  chief  business,  in  this 
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world  or  the  next,  is  ecstatic  piety.  This  world  is  an  illusorj- 
scene  of  trial  and  tribulation,  of  discipline  and  preparation 
for  a  higher  state  of  existence.  The  soul  came  from  Grod 
and  returns  to  God,  and  may  have  an  immortality  coeternal 
with  Him,  according  to  the  promise  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
God-man,  Mediator,  and  Saviour.  Every  soul  is  divine,  or 
(as  it  may  be)  wicked.  For  salvation  it  must  depend  on 
Grace.  There  is  a  Heavenly  hierarchy  of  angels,  spirits,  and 
departed  souls,  ranging  through  many  spheres  from  the 
throne  of  Heaven  above  to  the  bottom  of  Hell  beneath,  and 
every  individual  finds  his  own  place  at  last.  The  only 
source  of  true  knowledge  and  wisdom  is  in  the  biblical 
Word  of  God,  in  subjective  ideal  contemplation,  emotional 
piety,  and  will  to  live  an  immortal  life.  The  business  of 
philosophy  is,  to  make  this  theory  as  intelligible,  credible, 
and  acceptable  as  possible :  pure  Idealism  is  the  only  phi- 
losophy worth  having. 

IV.  The  Realistic-Ideal  Theory. 

Realistic  Idealism  holds  that  the  Real  and  the  Ideal  are  not 
two  distinct  worlds,  but  only  the  two  sides  or  aspects  of  one 
and  the  same  whole  Actuality  of  real  Essence  and  Power. 
The  theory  is  founded,  as  the  universe  itself  eternally  is, 
upon  absolute  and  relative  necessities,  movable  and  im- 
movable grounds,  essential  and  changeable  relations,  the 
logical  categories  of  reason,  of  freedom  and  necessity,  uni- 
versal and  necessary  truths,  and  absolute  Fact.  Its  method 
is  both  analytical  and  synthetical,  is  neither  exclusively  dia- 
lectical and  deductive,  nor  wholly  experimental  and  induc- 
tive, but  is  both  at  once:  it  is,  in  short,  the  universal 
method  of  the  Metaphysical  Logic  which  takes  up  all  sci- 
ence into  intelligible  and  clear  solution.  It  begins  with 
Psychology  and  ends  only  in  Ontology,  or  the  Science  of 
all  real  Being.  The  analysis  finds  its  completion  and  ab- 
solute synthesis  in  the  identity  of  the  Real  and  the  Ideal. 
Its  Logic  is  grounded  on  these  eternal  necessities,  absolute 
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traths,  essential  and  necessary  relations,  universal  categories 
of  necessity  and  freedom,  and  the  universal  and  necessary 
fact  of  eternal  movement  on  the  basis  of  the  inmiovable  or 
the  unmoved,  and  the  instrumental  mediation  and  reflection 
therein  necessarily  involved ;  and  that  are,  all  together  and 
in  the  complex  unity  of  the  synthetic  and  absolute  Whole, 
necessarily  constitutive  of  pure  universal  Reason  or  absolute 
Intelligence,  and  of  all  Reality.  Its  summary  category  is 
that  of  Universality,  Specialty,  Particularity,  and  Totality 
or  One- Wholeness.  Freedom  is  mere  possibility,  and  as 
such  is  an  absolute  fact;  a  truth  that  is  as  eternal  and 
necessary  as  any  other  necessity  of  Reason.  Universal 
Movement  is  the  same  thing  as  Self-movement,  and  is  an 
absolute  fact  and  a  necessary  truth  as  such.  The  universal 
and  essential  Whole,  as  absolute  Content  and  Form  in 
eternal  movement,  is  eternally  and  necessarily  differenced, 
distinguished,  and  distributed  into  parts,  aspects,  and  spe- 
cial relations  within  the  Whole;  and  the  eternally  active 
and  absolute  Causality  therein  involved  is  eternally  and 
necessarily  mediated  through  these  special  determinations  of 
essence,  form,  and  relation,  as  media,  means,  or  instrumen- 
talities, and  further  differentiated  into  other  specialties  of 
essence  and  form,  and  into  the  particular  substances,  shapes, 
qualities,  and  properties  of  things  in  Natm^e;  returning 
again  through  them  and  out  of  them  into  its  own  ever-con- 
tinuous identity,  whereby  they  vanish  as  such  in  a  perpet- 
ual round  or  cycle  of  creation  of  new  in  the  destruction  of 
old.  Such  movement  in  Freedom  and  under  all  the  catego- 
ries of  Necessity  and  Reason  is  thereby  necessarily  a  ra- 
tional process  of  change  in  the  movable  on  the  ground  of  the 
immovable,  and  is,  in  short,  an  eternal  process  of  absolute 
Knowing  and  Creating.  Knowing,  or  Thinking,  is  nothing 
else  but  that.  Consciousness  is  the  simple  fact  of  knowing, 
and  is  nothing  else  but  that.  Such  knowing,  conscious 
movement  is  Will,  and  Will  is  nothing  else  but  that ;  and 
Will  is  only  partially  (not  absolutely)  free,  and  is  only  par- 
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tially  (not  absolutely)  necessary.  Some  limited  degree  and 
measure  of  purposive  self-determination  to  a  definite  end 
and  aim  is  both  possible  and  actual  therein.  Fully  defined 
and  correctly  conceived,  the  universal  and  absolute  Intelli- 
gence is  found  to  be  identical  with  the  absolute  logical  No- 
tion, Concept,  or  Idea  of  all  Reality  and  all  Ideality.  Na- 
ture is  the  external  aspect  and  manifestation  of  the  continu- 
ous evolution  of  the  universal,  eternal,  absolute,  and  ever- 
identical  Whole  into  special  and  particular  parts,  aspects, 
and  things,  which  are  as  permanent  as  they  are  permanent, 
and  as  evanescent  as  they  are  evanescent,  existing  as  real 
only  in  the  ever-flowing  Ideality  of  the  eternal  Reality. 
Finite  souls,  in  whatever  degree,  from  the  lowest  self-con- 
scious animal  up  to  the  highest  human  intelligence,  are 
such  specialties  of  essence  and  form,  of  soul  and  body 
compounded,  in  the  sphere  of  external  Nature ;  the  internal 
soul  being  so  specially  constituted  within  the  external  body 
as  to  be  in  itself  a  special  whole  by  itself  considered,  and  a 
qiiasi  logical  Notion  (however  incomplete),  and,  as  such,  a 
partial  and  dependent  (not  an  absolute)  unity  or  syllogism 
of  synthetic  Apperception  and  Judgment  in  a  finite^ person- 
ality, sharing  as  such  in  the  universal  reason  and  life  by  a 
certain  limited  participation  therein,  and  so  being  itself  a 
special  knowing,  thinking,  and  creating  power,  under  a  spe- 
cial consciousness  of  its  own,  endowed  with  a  certain  limited 
free  agency  as  knowing  will  or  conscience,  and  capable  of 
imposing  law,  guidance,  and  control  on  its  own  action  and 
conduct,  and  of  a  certain  measure  of  moral  responsibility. 
This  may  be  taken  as  a  brief  summary  outline  of  the  theory 
which  it  will  be  the  main  drift  of  this  work  to  unfold  and  ex- 
plain, and  (if  possible)  to  establish  on  impregnable  grounds. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

METHOD. 

§  1.  Method  in  Genebal. 


At  the  fonndation  of  all  philosophy  lies  the  question  of 
method.  It  may  he  said  that  nothing  appeared  in  philoso- 
phy anterior  to  Greece  that  properly  deserves  the  name  of 
method.  In  earlier  times,  mankind  were  in  such  a  state  of 
primitive  ignorance  concerning  Nature  and  themselves,  that 
the  best  thinkers  could  only  form  such  conceptions,  or  in- 
vent such  thecmes,  as  were  possible  in  the  childhood  of  the 
race.  The  result  was  the  introduction  of  all  manner  of 
childish  vagaries,  visionary  dreaming,  and  superstitious  be- 
liefs about  visible  Nature  and  invisible  spirits,  demons,  gods, 
and  deified  men.  Leaders  and  people  were  enveloped  in 
clouds  of  superstition  and  absurdity ;  yet  they  were  not 
wholly  destitute  of  common  sense,  of  morality,  of  religious 
feeling  or  thought.  There  are  traces  of  very  early  specu- 
lations in  India,  Egypt,  and  ChaldaBa,  growing  out  of  their 
respective  religions,  reaching  to  some  breadth  and  depth  of 
thought,  and  even  ascending  to  the  height  of  some  vague 
conception  of  a  self-existent  and  eternal  Self  or  Soul  of 
the  universe;  but  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  history  of 
Greece  that  the  best  intellects  began  to  see  clearly  through 
the  mythological  mists,  and  tliat  some  rational  inquiry  into 
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the  nature  and  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  into  nat- 
ural phenomena,  were  commenced  in  a  systematic  manner. 
These  early  investigations  were  necessarily  supexficial,  hete- 
rogeneous, inadequate,  and  incomplete.  There  was  a  be- 
ginning of  earnest  search  after  truth,  and  a  lover  of  wisdom 
was  called  a  philosopher.  Some  turned  their  attention  to 
the  visible, elements,  fire,  water,  earth,  air,  and  speculated 
about  atoms  and  the  stars,  the  heavens  and  the  earth ; 
others  turned  their  thoughts  inwardly  upon  man  himself, 
his  capacities  and  powers.  Know  thyself  became  a  maxim. 
The  Socratic  method  aimed  at  a  right  use  of  the  intellect 
in  the  search  for  principles  and  ideas  which  might  be  found 
to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  thought ;  but,  in  the  state  of 
knowledge  then  existing,  a  method  looking  to  a  philosoph- 
ical theory  of  the  universe  was  scarcely  conceivable  or  pos- 
sible otherwise  than  as  a  speculative  dream.  Plato,  indeed, 
did  attempt,  by  the  exercise  of  thought  in  a  scientific  method 
of  dialectic  reasoning,  to  ascend  up  to  the  highest  intelli- 
gence, cause,  power,  and  Soul  of  the  universe.  He  sought 
to  define  a  rational  conception  of  God  as  the  creator  and 
governor  of  the  world,  but  his  doctrines  were  still  vague, 
initiatory,  and  inadequate.  However  deep  and  wonderful 
they  were  as  compared  with  all  that  had  gone  before  him, 
and  however  they  surpass  much  that  came  after  him,  still 
they  fall  far  short  of  satisfying  the  more  exact  knowledge 
and  more  critical  insight  of  the  modern  mind.  There  was 
then  no  accurate  knowledge  of  Nature,  no  natural  science 
worth  mentioning.  The  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  but  imperfectly  understood:  the  mechanical  theory 
of  those  motions  was  utterly  unknown.  On  such  topics  the 
notions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  partook  of  the  vagaries  and 
imaginary  theories  of  the  age.  They  had  to  frame  some 
theory  for  themselves,  though  necessarily  insufficient  or  er- 
roneous. Yet  Plato  laid  the  foundation  of  sound  metaphys- 
ical investigation.  Aristotle  united  the  dialectic  method 
of  his  master  with  an  inductive  method  of  experimental 
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observation,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  natural  science. 
The  Greek  philosophy,  on  its  metaphysical  side,  may  be 
said  to  bane  culminated  in  Plotinus  and  Proclus;  on  its 
experimental  side,  it  found  its  latest  expression  in  the  athe- 
istic materialism  of  Epicurus  and  Lucretius.  In  its  ethical 
aspect,  it  led  to  the  moral  philosophy  of  the  Stoics.  In  the 
shape  of  both  the  Stoic  morality  and  the  Neoplatonic  spir- 
itualism, it  was  absorbed  into  the  later  Christianity.  In  its 
experimental  aspect,  it  has  been  continued  into  the  methods 
of  modern  physical  science.  Between  these  two  opposite 
poles  of  materialism  and  idealism,  philosophy  has,  on  the 
whole,  librated  like  a  pendulum  ever  since.  All  the  specu- 
lations of  the  ancients,  as  compared  with  those  of  modem 
philosophy,  are  characterized  by  the  vagueness,  want  of  pre- 
cision, inconclusiveness  of  reasoning,  loose  indulgence  of  the 
fancy,  and  a  certain  participation  in  the  visionary  mytholo- 
gies and  popular  superstitions,  that  belonged  to  those  ages. 
They  are  now  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  initiatory  pro- 
cesses of  the  human  mind,  however  vigorous  or  surprising, 
or  as  a  beginning  in  philosophy.  In  these  modern  times, 
man  has  reached  a  far  higher  stage  in  knowledge,  in  capac- 
ity, in  critical  discipline,  and  in  precision  and  certainty  of 
method.  Philosophy  now  stands  on  a  higher  plane :  it  can- 
not now  be  learned  from  the  ancients,  though  a  study  of  its 
historical  progress  may  be  useful.  Their  methods  do  not 
now  answer  the  purpose  of  philosophical  inquiry.  Science 
ignores  them,  and  metaphysics  rejects  them,  not  as  entirely 
worthless,  but  as  inadequate  and  insufficient.  Indeed,  the 
history  of  philosophy  measures  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  in  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  power  of  comprehension. 

The  problem  of  philosophy  really  embraces  a  true  theory 
of  the  universe  and  all  it  contains.  Such,  indeed,  was  the 
aim  of  the  later  Greek  philosophy ;  but  it  almost  necessarily 
failed  of  a  correct  solution.  In  the  rise  of  Christianity,  this 
universal  scope  was  submerged  and  sunk  out  of  view.  Mir- 
acles and  supernatural  revelation  were  substituted  in  place 
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of  all  philosophy.  The  Scriptures  and  the  Church  were 
taken  as  furnishing  a  sufficient  solution  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem. It  has  been  nearly  so  down  to  this  day :  it  has  been 
only  within  the  nineteenth  century  that  this  superstitions 
biblical  supematuralism  has  been  effectually  swept  out  of 
the  minds  of  the  learned,  and  of  nearly  all  intelligent  per- 
sons ;  but  it  has  not  yet  ceased  to  disturb  the  progress  of 
sound  philosophy.  Through  all  the  Chiistian  centuries,  it 
has  swayed  more  or  less  the  minds  of  the  greatest  philo- 
sophical writers.  It  has  hung  over  them  like  a  slowly  van- 
ishing cloud,  darkening  all  the  sky.  The  clearing  up  has 
been  a  slow  and  tedious  process.  Nevertheless  there  were 
always  some  minds  that  rejected  this  overshadowing  mys- 
ticism. The  studies  of  such  men  have  been  directed 
mostly  to  physical  science  and  critical  researches.  But  few 
of 'them  have  made  any  great  figure  in  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy itself.  Bacon,  though  perhaps  not  entirely  clear  of  the 
Christian  supernaturaHsm,  did  not  allow  it  to  interfere  with 
his  philosophical  studies,  nor  with  his  inductive  and  inter- 
pretative method.  This  method  has  been  for  the  most  part 
understood,  since  his  day,  as  having  a  drift  toward  sheer 
materialism ;  but  such  was  not  his  own  understanding  of  it, 
nor  is  it  the  proper  tendency  of  the  method  as  expounded 
by  him.  He  knew  the  time  had  not  come,  and  he  did  not 
attempt,  to  propound  a  theory  of  the  universe  in  any  syste- 
matic manner,  though  clearly  enough  he  had  a  general  theory 
of  his  own,  and  that  theory  was  to  include  Grod,  Man,  and 
Nature :  it  was  not  an  atheistic  material  theory,  but  rather 
a  realistic  idealism,  not  fundamentally  different  from  that  of 
Berkeley  at  a  later  day.  Berkeley,  properly  understood, 
was  not  a  mystical  idealist,  but  an  idealistic  realist.  His 
method  was  too  exclusively  dialectic  and  theological :  in  this 
he  stood  at  the  opposite  pole  from  Bacon,  but  their  methods 
looked  to  the  same  end.  Bacon  did  not  divorce,  but  sought 
to  unite,  the  empirical  and  the  rational  methods  in  one.^ 

1  Works  (Boston,  1866),  viii.  p.  34;  Cousin'B  Hist,  of  Mod.  PhU.^ 
ed.  Wight,  ii.  p.  81. 
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Descartes  wrote  more  systematically  upon  an  idealistic  view 
of  philosophy,  but  his  mind  was  swayed  by  theological  bias. 
Nevertheless  he  laid  the  comer-stone  of  sound  method,  and 
made  a  beginning  for  modern  philosophy.  Spinoza  is  per- 
haps a  still  more  illustrious  example  of  that  breadth  and 
independence  of  thought  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
universal  method  in  philosophy.  But  for  want  of  thorough 
scientific  knowledge  of  Nature,  and  in  the  stage  in  which 
philosophic  thinking  was  in  his  time,  though  his  scope  was 
comprehensive  and  profound,  yet  his  method  was  too  vague 
and  too  exclusively  subjective  and  theological  in  character. 
His  thought  lacked  critical  precision,  notwithstanding  the 
mathematical  formalism  of  his  style.  His  method  was 
rather  inadequate  than  radically  unsound.  The  method 
of  Locke  did  not  contemplate  a  theory  of  the  universe :  he 
sought  only  a  psychology  of  the  Human  Understanding, 
based  on  sense-perception.  His  biblical  theology  would 
answer  for  the  rest.  Following  Locke  and  Hume,  there 
has  been  a  large  class  of  atheistic  materialists,  down  to 
Auguste  Comte  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  were  all  more 
or  less  materialistic  and  positive  in  method ;  and  many  of 
them  were  rather  literary  critics  than  philosophers.  They 
contemplated  Nature  merely  in  its  physical  and  actual  pre- 
sentation to  observation  and  study  upon  the  outside  (as  it 
were),  and  made  little  or  no  attempt  at  obtaining  an  inside 
view ;  and  so  far  as  their  writings  were  philosophical  they 
partook  of  the  one-sided  sensational  and  materialistic  char- 
acter that  belonged  to  the  method  of  Locke  or  Hume,  and 
were  rather,  on  the  whole,  a  kind  of  protest  agamst  bib- 
lical theology,  making  false  issues  with  the  reigning  Super- 
naturalism,  than  any  serious  endeavor  to  establish  a  sound 
and  comprehensive  philosophical  method.  Their  teachings 
have  had  great  practical  value  and  importance ;  for,  beyond 
question,  the  actual  world  of  Nature  (in  which  our  lot  on 
earth  is  cast),  and  the  practical  affairs  of  human  life  in  it, 
the  faculties,  capacities,  and  powers  of  the  race  to  cope  with 
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it,  and  use  or  control  it,  and  build  up  within  it  the  best 
conditions  and  mode  of  individual,  social,  and  political  life, 
—  arts,  sciences,  industries,  and  institutions,  —  are  most  real, 
actual,  and  immediate,  and  demand  the  first  attention,  and 
indeed  furnish  an  all-absorbing,  practically  necessary,  clearly 
useful,  and  almost  exclusive  occupation  for  the  mass  of 
mankind.  While  they  have  greatly  advanced  the  state  of 
civilization,  and  aided  in  the  progress  of  knowledge,  they 
have  propounded  no  theory  of  the  universe  at  all,  or  none 
that  deserves  any  mention  here.  Pursuing  the  same  nar- 
row method  of  sense-perception  and  experience,  there  has 
arisen  in  these  modern  times  an  immense  body  of  scientific 
specialists  who  limit  their  methods,  their  inquiries,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  their  knowledge  and  their  thought,  to  mate- 
rial Nature  and  natural  sciences.  These  deny  the  possibility 
of  any  knowledge  beyond  the  sphere  of  experimental  re- 
search. They  ignore,  or  rather  profess  to  ignore,  metaphys- 
ics altogether  (for  the  thing  in  itself  would  be  impossible), 
and,  in  like  manner  as  the  former  class  of  thinkers,  they 
rather  place  themselves  in  antagonism  with  biblical  super- 
naturalism  than  make  any  question  of  philosophy  itself. 
They  begin  by  denying  the  possibility  of  any.  They  have 
no  philosophical  method  whatever,  but  only  certain  special 
methods  of  scientific  research  into  the  facts  of  physical  and 
natural  phenomena.  For  them  the  world  is  mei-ely  a  cosmic 
aggregation  of  facts  and  necessities,  commonly  called  laws. 
These  narrow  methods  are  doubtless  effectual  for  the  pur- 
poses proposed  by  those  who  adopt  them  ;  but  they  are  man- 
ifestly inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  plulosophy.  They  do 
not,  and  cannot,  even  pretend  to  propound  a  theory  of  the 
universe ;  at  best  there  can  be  for  them  only  a  material, 
atomic  cosmos.  If  these  methods  were  exhausted,  they 
would  still  be  as  far  as  ever  from  such  a  theory.  In  fact  they 
are  becoming  more  and  more  metaphysical  as  they  penetrate 
deeper  into  Nature,  and  approach  the  metaphysical  sphere. 
In  the  end  they  may  arrive  at  some  rationally  philosophical 
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method.  There  is  another  class  of  scientific  men,  however, 
who  recognize  the  fundamental  truth  that  there  is  really  a 
heyond'physicsr,  a  scientific  metaphysics,  and  make  it  a  light 
and  a  guide  in  their  special  researches.  But  in  reference  to 
philosophy  itself,  they  hold  themselves  in  reserve,  not  ven- 
turing to  anticipate  too  far  the  future  results  of  all  science. 
After  the  example  of  Bacon,  they  await  the  completion  of 
hoth  natural  and  metaphysical  knowledge,  before  undertak- 
ing to  reconstruct  the  fabric  of  philosophy.  In  truth  it  be- 
longs, not  to  physical  science,  but  to  speculative  philosophy, 
or  the  science  of  Logic  and  Metaphysic,  to  establish  a  uni- 
versal method,  and  to  propound  a  philosophical  theory  of 
the  universe. 

There  is  another  class  of  thinkers,  not  belonging  espe- 
cially to  science,  to  theology,  or  to  philosophy,  who  write 
rather  as  hterary  critics  and  moraUsts  than  as  philosophers. 
They  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  existing 
state  of  knowledge  in  nearly  every  department,  and  with 
all  past  states  of  knowledge  and  culture  among  men. 
They  do  not  expound  any  systematic  philosophy  or  theory 
of  the  universe,  but  it  is  evident  from  their  writings  that 
they  have  some  general  theory  of  their  own,  which  under- 
lies all  their  thought  and  criticism.  They  freely  accept  the 
results  of  science  and  of  historical  and  critical  research. 
They  have,  in  most  instances,  come  from  the  side  of  theol- 
ogy or  a  Christian  education,  but  they  reject  the  authority 
of  miracles,  dogma,  and  supernatural  revelation.  They 
are  idealists,  or  rather  idealistic  realists,  in  philosophy.  If 
they  have  not  mastered  all  philosophical  systems,  their  stud- 
ies have  taken  a  wide  range  through  ancient  and  modem 
philosophy,  through  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  through  the  literature  of  all  nations  and  ages  as  well  as 
through  all  modern  science  ;  for  they  have  been  men  of  all 
knowledge.  Their  wisdom  does  not  consist  merely  in  learn- 
ing from  books :  they  have  observed  and  studied  nature,  men, 
and  things  for  themselves.     They  were  not  only  knowers, 
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bat  original  thinkers.  With  them,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual  truth,  and  practical  wisdom  were  even  more  im- 
portant than  merely  physical  and  natural  science,  or  theoret- 
ical philosophy.  What  was  their  theory  of  this  universe  ? 
They  have  nowhere  distinctly  told  us :  they  do  not  think  it 
their  business,  perhaps,  to  set  forth  a  philosophy  in  terms 
as  such.  It  may  be  gathered,  however,  for  one  thing,  that 
they  regarded  this  universe  as  intellectual  and  spiritual  in 
its  essential  and  innermost  nature,  as  throughout,  and  from 
top  to  bottom,  both  "  natural  and  supernatural,"  or  rather 
as  both  essential  and  superessential,  not  as  two,  as  it  appears, 
but  as  really  one  and  the  same,  in  whatever  differences  of 
law  and  form  in  the  different  spheres  of  the  whole  reality. 
For  them  it  was,  and  is  eternally,  the  work  of  intelligent 
and  artistically  creative  thought  or  Soul,  and  of  that  essen- 
tial power  which  is  necessarily  both  Providence  and  Fate  in 
all  that  is  created.  What  was  their  method  ?  They  have 
not  distinctly  expounded  any.  It  may  be  gathered,  per- 
haps, that  they  had  no  other  method  than  that  of  rational, 
intelligent  thinking,  and  the  right  use  of  their  own  reason 
upon  all  their  knowledge,  however  acquired.  Evidently 
they  have  deemed  it  less  important  to  set  forth  a  philosophy, 
or  to  expound  a  method,  than  to  instruct  mankind  upon  Uie 
great  laws  of  reason,  of  wisdom,  of  moral  and  spiritual 
beauty,  of  life  and  action,  of  duty  and  heroism,  love  and 
charity,  by  which  the  lives  and  conduct,  the  fortunes  and 
the  fates  of  men  and  women  should  be  governed,  and  are 
in  fact  governed,  whether  they  know  and  believe  it  or  not, 
as  parts  of  all  humanity,  as  members  of  families,  communi- 
ties, and  states,  and  as  children  of  the  Supreme  Creator  of 
all.  As  representatives  of  this  class  of  thinkers,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  name  Herder,  Richter,  Goethe,  Carlyle,  Emerson,  not 
to  extend  the  list  further.  All  this  seems  very  fine.  Still 
we  would  like  to  know  the  ground  of  such  sweeping  conclu- 
sions, in  what  manner  they  have  been  reached,  and  by  what 
means  we  may  convince  ourselves  of  their  truth.     Is  it  not 
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very  mach  as  if  some  richly  endowed  person  had  discovered 
or  invented  a  ladder  to  all  knowledge  and  all  high  designs, 
by  means  of  which  he  had  himself  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  Temple  of  Wisdom,  and  had  drawn  up  the  ladder  after 
him,  and  hidden  it  away  out  of  sight,  and  then  stood  there 
upon  the  lofty  summit,  calling  on  all  below  to  come  up  also, 
as  it  were  in  mockery  ?  or  as  seeming,  like  Pallas  Athene, — 

.  .  .  "  to  shake  a  lance, 
As  bnmdisht  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance  "  ? 

But  if  the  ladder  were  put  down  to  us,  have  we  considered 
the  length  of  it,  the  life  labor  of  climbing  it,  and  the  ability, 
patience,  industry,  skill,  and  genius  requisite  for  the  work  ? 
Or  shall  we  rather  accept  the  teaching  upon  their  authority, 
and  upon  the  approval  of  such  judgment  as  we  possess, 
without  further  question  or  labor  ? 

These  writers  have  certainly  derived  much  help  from 
the  philosophers,  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  Plotinus  and 
Proclus,  from  Bacon,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz  to 
Hegel  and  Cousin.  The  later  Crerman  philosophy  has 
made  a  grand  figure  in  the  more  recent  development  of 
philosophical  study  and  critical  thinking,  no  less  than  the 
amazing  progress  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences.  If 
philosophy  in  France,  since  the  days  of  Descartes  and 
Pascal,  has  given  origin  to  the  modem  scientific  Positivism 
of  Auguste  Comte  and  Herbert  Spencer,  it  has  also,  in  such 
names  as  Cousin,  Jouffroy,  Janet,  Bomllier,  Vacherot,  and 
Ravaisson,  made  illustrious  contributions  to  realistic  ideal- 
ism. One  system  after  another  has,  indeed,  sought  to  expose 
the  errors  of  preceding  systems;  but,  in  the  elimination 
of  error  and  in  supplying  defects,  some  advance  has  con- 
stantly been  made  towards  stable  truth.  Tliis  is  the  very 
process  of  philosophy  itself:  a  truly  eclectic  and  critical 
research  clears  away  the  errors  of  ignorance  or  mistake, 
that  the  real  truth  may  become  established,  or  (to  state  the 
same  thing  in  another  way)  it  establishes  truth  that  error 
and  superstition  may  disappear. 
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In  philosophy,  several  distinct  methods  have  been  de- 
fined :  we  have,  for  instance,  the  deductive,  the  inductive, 
and  the  speculative  methods ;  the  analytical  and  the  synthet- 
ical, the  externally  experimental  and  the  internally  dialectic, 
the  empirical  and  the  rational  methods.  Each  regards,  or 
especially  is,  either  a  special  mode  of  logical  reasoning,  or 
a  peculiar  mode  of  investigation.  We  have  the  deductive 
logic  from  given  premises,  and  the  inductive  logic  from 
ascertained  facts ;  and  we  have  the  experimental,  inductive, 
and  interpretative  method  of  establishing  facts  and  laws  by 
observation  and  experience  in  the  field  of  physical  Nature ; 
and,  in  the  dialectic  logic  of  pure  reason,  grounded  on 
necessity,  we  have  the  speculative  method  of  establishing 
principles,  laws,  and  truths  in  metaphysics,  or  in  the  world 
of  thought.  No  doubt  each  and  all  are  valid  and  good 
within  proper  limits,  and  when  rightly  employed  for  the 
particular  uses  and  purposes  to  which  they  are  adapted. 
But  the  subject  now  under  consideration  is  no  special,  one- 
sided, partial,  or  particular  matter,  but  nothing  less  or  other 
than  a  theory  of  the  universe,  or  philosophy  itself ;  and  what 
is  wanted,  in  such  an  undertaking,  is  a  philosophical  method 
of  procedure  that  may  be  adequate  to  such  an  inquiry  and 
commensurate  with  such  a  purpose. 

In  this  larger  sense,  neither  of  these  special  methods 
alone  can  be  regarded  as  a  sound  and  complete  philosoph- 
ical method.  The  Deductive  method  of  Mathematics  pro- 
ceeds upon  given  data,  —  upon  axioms  and  facts  assumed  to 
be  true.  As  such,  it  becomes  a  powerful  instrument  for  the 
more  certain  investigation  of  natural  phenomena,  and  the 
clearer  demonstration  of  truth  in  the  field  of  external  Na- 
ture. Practically,  mathematics  belongs  to  physical  science, 
though  in  its  farthest  reaches  it  enters  upon  the  realm  of 
purely  metaphysical  conceptions.  As  a  method,  either  of 
thought  or  of  investigation,  mathematical  science  cannot 
even  propose  to  itself  the  problem  of  a  philosophy  of  the 
universe.     The  inductive  method  is,  in  like  manner,  by  the 
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very  definition  of  its  scope,  limited  to  facts  ascertained,  or  to 
the  work  of  determining  facts ;  and  it  can  never  reach  with 
logical  certainty  beyond  its  facts.  If  it  had  all  the  facts  of 
Nature  but  one,  that  one  might  be  an  only  exception,  falling 
beyond  the  legitimate  conclusion  of  its  inferential  induction. 
As  practically  employed  in  the  field  of  external  Nature,  it  is 
a  mere  mode  of  observation  and  discovery,  a  kind  of  uncer- 
tain groping  after  facts,  laws,  and  necessities  in  Nature, 
rather  than  any  true  science  of  logic,  though  all  sorts  of 
logical  reasoning  may  come  into  use  in  its  operations.  It 
can  never  propose  to  itself  the  problem  of  a  universal  phi- 
losophy. Even  with  the  interpretative  phase  (which  Bacon 
claimed  for  it)  added,  it  must  fall  far  short  of  this  end. 
Not  until  the  entire  universe  of  facts  should  have  been  ex- 
amined, determined,  and  interpreted,  could  this  empirical 
or  merely  inductive  method  venture  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction or  instauration  of  a  theory  of  the  universe,  or 
Philosophy  itself.  The  severer  methods  of  exact  science 
are  strictly  limited  to  the  field  of  external  Nature,  —  to  the 
material  world  as  seen  from  the  outside.  At  any  stage  of 
progress  upon  these  methods.  Science  can  only  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  propound  an  approximate  Cosmos  of  such  phenom- 
enal facts  and  necessities  (generally  called  laws)  of  Nature, 
and  such  physical  and  metaphysical  truths,  as  it  has  thus  far 
discovered  and  established.  For  such  Sciences,  therefore, 
the  universe  is,  and  always  must  be,  what  is  thus  far  and  in 
this  way  known  about  it:  the  rest  remains  to  them  un- 
known, and  perhaps  unknowable.  Such  a  method  as  this 
of  treating  of  the  problem  of  the  universe  is  not  only  defec- 
tive and  inadequate,  but  can  have  little  pretension  to  be 
considered  a  philosophical  method,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
Philosophy  itself. 

Another  mode  of  viewing  the  universe  is  the  theological : 
it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  method  of  any  kind,  and  certainly 
not  a  philosophical  method.  It  is  rather  a  teaching  of  tradi- 
tions and  common  beliefs  about  the  world,  or  rather  about 
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God  and  Man.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  dogmatic  teaching 
founded  upon  assumed  miracles  and  special  supernatural 
revelations.  It  is  rather  a  moral  and  religious  culture  than 
a  philosophy.  So  far  as  it  has  any  theory  of  the  universe 
at  all,  it  is  a  theory  founded  upon  the  authority  of  miracles 
and  hihlical  revelations,  or  upon  its  own  deductions  from  the 
written  Word,  or  from  traditional  beliefs  concerning  it,  aided 
by  such  spontaneous  thought,  superficial  knowledge,  childish 
imagination,  innate  reverence,  pious  emotion,  and  such  mys- 
tical ideal  dreaming  as  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  in  all 
ages,  without  much  help  from  scientific  experience  or  critical 
research,  or  much  logical  discipline,  or  any  comprehensive 
universal  philosophy.  Such  a  mode  of  contemplating  the 
world,  whatever  may  be  its  uses  or  its  merits  otherwise,  can 
have  no  claim  to  be  considered  a  philosophical  method. 

Still  another  method  may  deserve  to  be  mentioned :  it 
consists  of  a  certain  combination  of  both  the  scientific  and 
the  theological  modes  of  proceeding.  The  Sciences  are  ac- 
cepted as  a  philosophy  of  material  Nature,  and  theology  as 
a  philosophy  of  the  spiritual  world  above  Nature,  and  in- 
deed of  Nature  itself,  when  the  question  is  of  its  first  crea- 
tion, or  of  the  providential  government  of  it  since  it  was 
created.  But  two  defective  methods  cannot,  by  mere  super- 
addition,  make  one  good  one :  the  inevitable  result  is  none 
at  all,  or  confusion  worse  confounded. 

Theology  as  such  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  specula- 
tive method :  but  it  is  in  truth  rather  that  spontaneous  use 
or  misuse,  or  even  abuse  of  it,  that  has  characterized  all 
strictly  theological  speculations  as  far  back  as  the  childhood 
of  the  race.  It  has  been  much  the  same  with  the  use  that 
has  been  made  of  it  in  pure  idealism,  as  in  that  of  Plato, 
the  Neoplatonists,  and  all  the  mystical  idealists  (their  disci- 
ples) of  the  Christian  Church,  —  Ficino,  Nicolas  de  Cusa, 
Dionysius  (Denis)  the  Areopagite,  Scotus  Erigena,  Richard  of 
St.  Victor,  Reachlin,  Agrippa,  Tauler,  and  Jacob  Bohme,* 

1  Cousin's  Hist,  of  Mod.  Phil.,  by  O.  W.  Wight,  vol.  ii.  pp.  19- 
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and  even  down  to  Bishop  Berkeley,  Swedenborg,  Jean  Paul 
Richter,  Coleridge,  Frederic  Schlegel,  and  Fichte,  the  cory- 
phaeus of  German  Idealism  of  the  mystical  stamp.  In  the 
earlier  periods  of  philosophical  speculation,  when  there  was 
as  yet  no  true  science  of  Nature,  when  the  logic  of  thought 
was  as  yet  undeveloped,  and  all  cosmogonies  or  theories  of 
the  universe  could  be  scarcely  more  than  the  ideal  dreams 
that  they  were,  it  is  not  surprising  that  all  philosophy  should 
have  verged  to  the  opposite  extremes  of  an  exclusive  study 
of  material  Nature  (as  in  Democritus  and  Epicurus),  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  too  exclusively  idealistic  speculation  on  the 
other  (as  in  Plato  and  the  Neoplatonists).  With  some  jus- 
tice. Bacon  objected  to  Plato  that  "  he  extolleth  too  much  the 
understanding  in  the  inward  light  thereof  ;  "  that  he  relied 
too  much  on  "  discourse  and  doctrine,"  and  "  subjected  the 
world  to  his  contemplations ; "  and  thai  even  Aristotle 
"  subjected  his  contemplations  to  terms  ;  "  and  in  his  view 
"  the  one  approached  as  near  to  the  province  of  the  poet  as 
the  other  to  that  of  the  sophist : "  both  had  left,  or  rather 
neither  had  pursued,  "  the  way  of  the  severer  investigation 
of  truth."  What  Bacon  insisted  on  was  a  more  sure  and 
solid  method,  both  physical  and  metaphysical,  —  a  married 
union  of  the  empirical  and  the  rational  methods.^  Not  that 
a  sound  speculation  that  should  seek  for  "  the  eternal  and 
immutable  in  nature,"  and  proceed  upon  an  exact  logic  of 
metaphysical  reason  and  necessity,  could  be  dispensed  with, 
but  that  a  right  use  should  be  made  of  it ;  and  it  might 
properly  be  employed  "  universally  (with  Plato),  and  aim 
at  a  knowledge  of  principles  and  forms"  (not  "abstract 
forms,"  but  rather  "form  and  cause  conjoined,"  as  it  is 
found   in   reality),  and  "not  for  principles  only,  *  but  for 

72,  New  York,  1854 ;  Hours  tvith  the  Mystics,  by  R.  A.  Vaughan,  B.  A., 
3d  ed.,  London,  1879. 

1  Instauratio  Magna,  Prsef.,  p.  10,  ed.  1620:  Works,  by  Spedding, 
i.  p.  208,  Boston,  1861  j  Cousin's  HisL  Mod.  Phil.,  by  Wight,  u. 
p.  81,  New  York,  1854. 
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middle  propositions  "  as  well ;  and,  indeed,  it  should  pursue 
the  continuity  of  that  "chain"  of  causation  that  "must 
needs  he  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  throne,'*  and  reach 
from  the  absolute  Causality  in  the  universal  Whole  to  all 
particulars  and  to  the  end  of  Nature  itself ;  ^  but  not  in  the 
way  of  theological  mysticism,  merely  to  uphold  popular 
superstitions,  fantastical  miracles,  and  biblical  revelations. 
Bacon's  own  labors  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  instauration 
of  better  methods  in  natural  science  and  in  matters  moral 
and  civil :  he  gave  no  systematic  exposition  of  this  specula- 
tive method.  For  that  we  must  come  down  to  Kant,  Hegel, 
and  Cousin.  Descartes  and  Spinoza  made  vast  but  some- 
what crude  attempts  toward  it.  Leibnitz's  endeavor  was 
not  much  better.  Even  Kant's  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason," 
vigorous  and  admirable  as  it  was,  was  yet  a  failure  in  re- 
spect of  the  fundamental  matter  of  a  universal  philosophy : 
nor  is  Cousin,  however  supenor  to  Kant  in  many  respects, 
or  even  to  Hegel  in  some,  complete  or  final  in  respect  of 
universal  method.  It  is  nevertheless  in  Hegel  and  Cousin 
and  their  followers,  among  all  the  moderns,  notwithstanding 
all  defects,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  most  solidly  grounded 
and  most  majestic  exposition  of  universal  method  in  philos- 
ophy that  has  ever  yet  been  made  in  a  systematic  manner. 
Not  that  even  Hegel's  use  of  it  must  be  accepted  as  perfect 
and  complete,  nor  that  his  method,  on  the  whole,  is  to  be 
adopted  as  final  for  a  philosophical  method  in  the  sense 
required  by  Philosophy  itself  for  a  full  and  perfect  theory 
of  the  universe ;  but  that  whoever  will  undertake  to  do 
more  or  better  towards  that  end  must  work  from  the  stand- 
point of  his  advance,  or  begin  by  overthrowing  his  ground- 
work, the  metaphysical  Logic  of  the  speculative  method. 

What  then  is  the  difference  here  ?  One  difference  is, 
that  the  whole  theological  use,  simply  as  theological,  grounds 

1  Nov.  Org,  I.  cv. ;  II.  c.  xxv ;  De  Aug.  Sci.,  U.  c.  xiii.  ;  Int.  Nat. : 
Works,  by  Monta^,  II.  543,  Philad.;  Authorship  of  Shakes, ,  pp.  37&- 
393,  New  York,  1875,  3d  ed. 
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itself,  not  upon  metaphysical  logic,  but  upon  the  authority 
of  miracles  and  the  biblical  Word.  Another  is,  that  the 
purely  idealistic  misuse  of  it  consists  in  not  making  distinc- 
tion between  the  ideal  play  of  the  imagination  and  feeling 
of  the  personal  human  Ego  and  those  fundamental  and 
eternal  principles,  relations,  laws,  truths,  and  necessities 
of  reason,  intelligence,  essence,  knowing,  consciousness, 
thought  itself,  as  they  are  and  must  be  universally  in  all 
thought,  and  in  all  Nature  as  a  creation  of  thought,  though 
they  may  also  be  exhibited  in  a  special  way  in  finite  and 
particular  minds  or  things.  These  are,  in  brief,  the  main 
differences  between  the  theological  and  the  idealistic,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  strictly  logical  and  realistic  use  of  the 
speculative  method.  It  is  this  misuse  that  has  led  to  that 
imaginative  and  emotional  spiritual  dreaming  which  has 
been  characteristic  of  all  philosophical  and  religious  mysti- 
cism hitherto.  This  Mysticism  is  not  grounded  upon  the 
internal  and  universal  Logic,  nor  upon  any  knowledge  of 
external  Nature :  its  whole  basis  lies  in  the  dreamer  him- . 
self, — in  his  imaginary  assumptions  of  a  Supreme  Spirit 
and  a  spiritual  world,  not  only  above  Nature  and  Man,  but 
infinitely  severed  from  both,  for  the  reality  of  which  there 
is  no  possible  proof,  and  no  evidence,  beyond  the  mythical 
revelations,  or  their  own  emotional  fancies,  on  which  the 
whole  superstructure  is  mainly  founded. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  truly  philosophical  method  that 
shall  be  grounded  indeed  upon  a  universal  Logic  of  meta- 
physical reason  and  necessity,  upon  the  truth  and  fact  of 
thought,  but  also  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  Nature  itself ;  and  such  a  method  may  invoke  the 
aid  of  all  special  methods  of  investigation,  in  their  fit  and 
proper  use  and  place,  speculative,  deductive,  inductive,  and 
interpretative,  both  physical  and  metaphysical,  both  empir- 
ical and  rational 
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§  2.  Beginnino  of  Method. 

For  a  beginning  of  philosophical  method,  modem  philo- 
sophy affords  no  more  solid  foundation  than  the  position  of 
Descartes,  /  think  and  I  am  ;  for  this  is  the  real  purport 
of  his  cogito  ergo  sum.  With  him,  dismissing  for  the 
moment  all  preconceived  notions,  I  find  that  I  know  that  I 
am  and  that  I  think.  This  is  a  fact  for  me.  One  man 
may  doubt  it  as  to  another,  but  no  sane  man  can  doubt  the 
fact  as  to  himself.  If  this  be  not  a  fact,  or  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  fact,  then  no  method,  no  philosophy,  can  begin : 
knowledge  would  be  impossible.  This  immediate  truth  is 
the  very  fact  of  being  and  knowing.  It  is  not  yet  a  ques- 
tion of  the  origin,  cause,  manner,  necessity,  or  law  of  that 
fact.  When  these  questions  conie  up,  then  doubt,  inquiry, 
investigation,  may  begin.  Here  uncertainty  enters.  All 
philosophy  for  me  must  be  concerned  with  these  questions ; 
for  when  I  shall  come  to  know,  not  only  the  fact  of  my  own 
being  and  knowing,  but  the  whole  nature,  cause,  manner, 
necessity,  and  law  of  that  fact,  I  shall  then  know  myself 
and  all  that  is,  concerning  me.  This  involves  a  knowledge, 
not  only  of  my  immediate  self,  physically  and  mentally,  but 
also  a  knowledge  of  things  external  to  myself,  of  my  whole 
environment,  of  all  Nature ;  and  that,  again,  involves  at 
least  a  complete  theory  or  philosophy  of  the  universe  (God, 
Nature,  and  Man  inclusive),  if  not  indeed  all  possible  knowl- 
edge. In  respect  of  theory  merely,  it  may  not  be  necessary 
for  me  to  know  all  the  facts  of  the  universe,  nor  the  man- 
ner thereof  in  particular  detail ;  but  a  universal  theory 
must  pervade,  comprehend,  and  explain  the  whole  in  an 
intelligible  way  as  theory.  It  follows  that  a  theory  which 
will  give  a  full,  complete,  and  satisfactory  account  of. my 
being  and  knowing,  must  be  capable  also  of  explaining  all 
being  and  knowing  and  all  that  is  of  God,  Nature,  and 
Man.  When  the  whole  fact  of  being  and  knowing,  and  the 
whole  manner,  necessity,  and  law  of  that  fact,   shall  be 
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intelligible  to  me,  though  in  theory  only,  I  shall  then  know 
all  that  is  directly  and  immediately  knowable  or  foreknow- 
able  concerning  it ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this  knowledge, 
I  were  possessed  of  a  thorough  knowledge  and  experience 
of  all  Nature  as  it  now  is,  or  as  it  has  been  at  any  given 
moment  of  its  existence,  I  should  be  possessed  of  all 
knowledge.  Whoever  knows,  even  theoretically  only,  all 
that  absolutely  and  eternally  is,  may  patiently  wait  for  that 
which  shall  be,  and  entertain  himself  with  the  Search  for 
such  traces  as  may  remain  of  that  which  was,  or  has  been  ; 
that  is,  for  what  is,  in  its  own  nature,  contingent,  temporary, 
and  evanescent. 

§  3.  Inwa:rd  and  Outwabd. 

Starting  from  the  beginning,  plainly  a  philosophical 
method  must  needs  look  inward  for  what  is  within  and  out- 
ward for  what  is  without.  It  must  turn  inwardly  to  study 
the  facts  of  consciousness  and  the  operations  of  mind  in 
ourselves :  it  must  examine  the  truth  of  personal  being, 
knowing,  and  thinking,  and  search  into  the  cause,  principles, 
grounds,  necessities,  relations,  laws,  and  manner  thereof* 
And  in  logical  order,  this  study  must  come  first ;  for  this 
alone  can  be  a  ground  of  knowledge,  a  standard  of  judg- 
ment, a  light  in  the  path,  and  a  sure  guidance  in  all  further 
investigation.  With  this  metaphysical  lamp  surely  held  in 
front,  a  truly  philosophical  method  will  then  turn  its  look 
outwardly  and  examine  into  sensation  and  sense-perception, 
and,  through  their  aid,  into  all  the  facts  and  phenomena, 
laws  or  necessities,  of  external  Nature.  In  the  end,  the 
external  analysis  may  be  seen  to  be  the  simple  reverse  of 
the  internal  synthesis. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  undertake  to  do  over  again  all 
the  work  that  has  heretofore  been  done  in  either  of  these 
directions.  I  do  not  really  propose  (with  Descartes)  to 
wipe  out  all  the  knowledge  I  have  acquired,  and  begin 
anew,  nor  (with  Locke)  to  commence  with  a  blank  senso- 
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rium.  Nop  do  I  propose  to  go  back  with  the  physiologist 
to  the  origin  of  my  own  existence,  nor  with  Darwin  to  the 
earliest  progenitors  of  mankind,  nor  with  Huxley  and 
Haeckel  to  the  first  protoplasmic  origin  of  the  animal  or 
the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  nor  even  to  Plato  or  to  Lucretius, 
nor  to  Hume  or  to  Hegel :  but  rather  (if  it  were  possible) 
I  should  prefer  to  begin  where  the  latest  philosopher  left 
off,  and  with  the  best  revelations  that  science,  or  critical 
research,  or  any  philosophy,  has  made  liitherto.  For  in  an 
undertaking  so  vast  and  deep,  so  complicated  and  difficult 
(one  might  almost  say  presumptuous),  there  is  certainly 
need  of  all  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  that  mankind  have 
gained  thus  far,  together  with  as  much  more  as  the  philos- 
opher himself  may  be  able  to  command  in  any  way.  To 
put  out  all  lights  and  begin  in  the  dark,  would  surely  be  the 
height  of  folly.  To  begin  where  the  first  human  creature 
began  to  reason  or  to  philosophize,  and  undertake  to  trace 
the  whole  progress  of  thought  and  knowledge  to  the  present 
time,  would  exhaust  the  lifetime  (if  not  the  powers)  of  the 
philosopher  himself,  and  still  leave  his  work  scarcely  begun. 

§  4.  Inward  View. 

Looking  within,  I  begin  with  the  fact  of  my  own  being 
and  knowing.  I  see  it  by  the  light  of  consciousness ;  but 
it  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  long  ago  that  con- 
sciousness is  the  mere  fact  of  knowing.  A  distinction  may 
be  made  between  knowing  and  thinking.  Both  are  active ; 
but  knowing  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuous  state,  think- 
ing as  a  continuous  process.  The  fundamental  necessities 
and  relations  that  are  constitutive  of  pure  reason  or  simple 
intelligence  may  be  considered  as  in  themselves  (properly 
speaking)  not  active,  but  rather  as  passively  operative,  or 
only  obstructive :  in  their  own  nature  they  must  be  some- 
thing necessary,  eternal,  and  unchangeable,  since  they  are 
the  ground  and  necessary  condition  of  all  possible  activity 
of  knowing,  doing,  and  thinking.     I  perceive  that  I  am 
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knowing,  thinking,  and  doing  by  virtue  of  all  the  organiza- 
tion, conditions,  energies,  powers,  faculties,  relations,  laws, 
and  necessities  within  me.  At  the  bottom  of  all,  and 
most  notable  of  all,  I  discover  life,  the  active  power,  self- 
movement.  What  is  this  that  is  active  within  me  and  keeps 
the  knowing  awake,  the  thinking  process  alive,  enables  me 
to  act,  and  is  the  first  mover  in  all  my  conscious  doing  ?  I 
find  and  directly  know  that  it  is  I  myself ;  and  I  may  call 
it  Will.  I  find  and  know  the  fact  to  be,  then,  that  I  am 
alive  and  move  myself ;  that  I  can  act  and  do,  and  can  pro- 
ceed at  will  to  observation,  perception,  reflection,  thought, 
and  action,  at  least  in  some  measure  and  in  some  manner. 
It  is  not  yet  a  question  of  the  cause,  nature,  necessity,  law, 
or  manner  of  this  self-moving,  self-determining  will,  but 
only  of  the  fact  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  and  immediate 
knowledge,  then,  I  know  that  I  am  a  self-moving  essence 
and  power  or  will  of  some  kind.  Power,  potence,  energy, 
force,  motion,  movement,  apart  from  matter  or  essence  of 
^  any  kind,  would  seem  to  be  utterly  inconceivable  and  im- 
possible. Movement,  motion,  properly  means  only  the  fact 
that  something  moves  or  is  moving.  Power,  potence 
(SuVa/it?),  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  would  seem  to 
mean  potentiality,  or  the  mere  fact  and  possibility  of  some- 
thing moving,  acting,  or  being  in  motion.  Energy,  action, 
signifies  the  mere  fact  that  something  energizes,  acts,  or  is  in 
action,  whether  producing  motion,  or  merely  an  equilibrium 
or  stationary  balance  of  action  and  reaction.  Force  would 
seem  merely  to  express  the  amount  or  degree  of  energy  or 
action  that  in  fact  exists,  without  also  signifying  or  char- 
acterizing the  nature  of  the  moving  activity,  essence,  or 
cause  itself.  Plato,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Cousin  speak 
of  a  thinking  Substance  of  substances ;  Berkeley,  of  a  think- 
ing Essence  ;  and  others  of  a  thinking  Being.  Hegel  em- 
ploys these  terms.  Being,  Esseyice,  Substance,  with  a  distinc- 
tion of  sense,  use,  or  application.  He  sometimes  speaks 
of  "  universal  Essence,"  and  of  "  the  power  of  Substance," 
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but  not  of  a  "tjj^inking  substance,"  nor  of  a  "thinking 
essence,"  nor  indeed  of  a  thinking  activity :  with  him,  there 
is  only  a  thinking  "  Notion,"  or  "  the  absolute  Idea,"  an 
eternal  Ideality  on  the  basis  of  Cognition  as  the  universal 
Spirit.  For  the  present,  whether  we  call  it  the  universal 
JSssence,  the  logical  Notion^  the  absolute  Idea,  or  Soul,  it 
matters  little.  Certainly  it  is  a  Something,  and  not  a 
Notliing ;  but,  since  (as  Plato  said)  the  "  tJiat  which  itself 
moves  itself"  or  (what  might  be  better  still)  that  which  is 
eternally  in  action,  self-moving  or  eternally  moving,  is  the 
very  best  definition  of  Soul,  such  being  "  the  very  essence 
and  nature  of  soul,"  I  will  even  call  it  Sotd,  And  since  I 
find  myself,  in  the  first  fact  of  being  and  knowing,  to  be  a 
self-moving  essence  or  entity  of  some  kind,  I  will,  to  begin 
with,  call  myself  a  Soul.  The  question  is  not  yet  of  the 
origin,  the  how,  the  why,  or  of  the  what  this  soul  is  in 
itself,  but  merely  of  the  fact  that  it  is,  and  is  so.  I  have 
to  begin  with  the  fact :  no  other  beginning  is  really  possible 
for  any  philosopher.  The  further  inquiry  may  be  of  the. 
mode,  manner,  origin,  cause,  necessities,  relations,  or  laws 
of  that  fact.  So  far,  then,  the  manner  of  it  is  manifestly 
that  of  a  self-moving  essence  or  soul.  This  fact  is  just  as 
certain  for  me,  in  the  outset,  as  the  first  fact  of  being  and 
knowing :  the  knowledge  of  it  is  immediate  and  direct.  It 
requires  no  other  proof :  it  does  not  lie  in  proof,  but  in 
knowledge.  The  actual  constitution  and  true  nature  of  soul, 
universal  or  finite,  will  remain  for  further  consideration. 

The  torpedo  carries  a  curiously  organized  electric  battery 
in  immediate  connection  with  his  nervous  system  and  brain. 
When  the  fish  wills  to  discharge  the  battery,  it  goes  off  and 
gives  a  shock ;  not  otherwise.  When  I  will  to  put  my  hand 
up,  it  goes  up,  and  when  I  will  to  put  it  down,  it  goes  down ; 
not  otherwise.  Therein  I  know  that  I  am  a  self-moving 
cause,  and  wield  the  bodily  instruments  of  the  corporeal 
structure  from  the  brain  to  the  hand ;  and  this  knowledge 
makes  it  very  easy  for  me  to  believe  that  the  torpedo  is  a 
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self-mover  also  in  his  way.  It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to 
say  that  the  body,  with  its  muscles,  nerves,  and  brain-tissues, 
is  a  physiological  machine,  moved  by  external  impressions, 
or  wound  up  like  a  clock,  and  set  (as  it  were)  upon  a.  hair- 
trigger,  which  the  slightest  sensation  from  without,  or  the 
least  possible  movement  of  the  wiU  from  within,  may  let  off. 
But  for  that  movement,  however  delicate,  it  might  never  go 
off  at  all.  Nor  will  it  do  to  say  that  some  slight  overweigh- 
ing  of  sensational  impressions  and  nervous  currents,  or  some 
tremor  in  the  mechanical  structure  itself,  may  do  the  busi- 
ness ;  for,  while  it  may  be  true  that  in  some  instances  such 
instinctive,  unconscious,  and  merely  physiological  action  ap- 
pears to  be  the  fact,  we  know  that  in  many  instances  this 
conscious  self-moving  will  has  the  power  of  resisting  and 
controlling  such  merely  physiological  and  mechanical  mo- 
tions, and  of  acting  quite  contrary  to  such  motions.  It  is, 
indeed,  very  certain  that  without  some  causative  movement 
from  within  the  soul,  or  from  within  or  without  the  organi- 
zation as  such,  it  is  inconceivable — nay,  impossible — that 
it  should  ever  go  off,  or  move  at  all. 

§  5.  Outward  View. 

Again,  looking  without,  I  find  all  manner  of  impressions 
falling  upon  my  senses,  and  coming  from  the  external  world 
of  things,  and  through  the  nerves  and  brain  impressing  me, 
the  self-moving  essence  that  I  am.  In  consequence  thereof, 
sensations  are  felt  and  perceptions  arise  in  me,  whereby  I 
learn  that  there  are  things  external  to  me  and  other  than 
myself,  and  in  this  I  know  that  I  am  a  perceiver  as  well 
as  a  self-mover ;  and,  considering  the  matter,  it  becomes 
plain  to  me  that  no  perception  is  possible  without  a  per- 
ceiver, any  more  than  knowing  is  possible  without  a  knower, 
doing  without  a  doer,  motion  without  moving  essence  (or  a 
movor),  or  effect  without  a  cause. 
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§  6.  Soul  and  Mechanism  in  Nature. 

It  is  all  illusion,  says  the  physiological  psychologist.  You 
think  yon  know,  and  perceive,  and  will,  and  do  ;  hut 
there  is  in  fact  no  self-mover,  no  self-moving  (or  eternally 
moving)  essence,  no  knower,  no  perceiver,  no  will,  no  soul 
there  at  all :  there  is  only  a  congeries  of  muscles,  nerves, 
nerve-cells  and  hrain-tissues,  built  up  by  the  evolution  of 
matter  into  a  gossamer  mechanism  of  structure,  and  kept 
in  motion  by  the  little  engine,  the  heart ;  and  all  your  self- 
moving,  willing,  knowing,  perceiving,  and  doing  are  the 
mere  work  of  the  physiological  machine.  Consciousness  is 
the  result  of  the  flow,  as  light  glows  from  burning  phospho- 
rus ;  or  as  the  convolution  of  Sight  refers  back  the  light- 
wave impressions  (coming  to  it  from  the  sensitive  rods  of 
the  bacillary  layer  of  the  retina  ^)  to  the  last  objects  from 
which  they  rebounded,  and  projects  upon  them  their  appa- 
rent colors,  and  fills  the  whole  optical  range  of  the  eye  with 
seeing,  and  the  brain  with  consciousness  perhaps.  Well, 
the  machine  does  indeed  run,  and  wonderful  enough  is  the 
structure  and  operation  thereof.  By  the  help  of  all  the 
sciences,  I  perceive  and  know  that,  too ;  but  if  there  were 
no  perceiving  and  knowing  I,  no  soul,  there  at  all,  how 
should  I  be  any  the  wiser  for  it  if  the  machine  ran  till 
doomsday  ? 

In  truth,  no  machine  is  self-motive :  every  known  ma- 
chine is  manifestly  moved  by  something  other  than  itself. 
It  may  have  ever  so  complex  a  structure,  and  contain  any 
amount  of  temporarily  fixed  or  "  stored  "  force,  or  energy 
(as  it  is  sometimes  called),  that  will  sufl&ce  to  keep  it  run- 
ning for  a  certain  time,  like  a  watch  that  is  wound  up,  or 
like  a  nebula  that  is  cooled  to  the  stage  of  a  habitable  earth ; 
but  the  immediate  cause  of  the  special  energies  or  move- 
ments lies  in  the  spring,  or  in  the  reservoirs  of  stored  force ; 

1  Sight :  an  Exposition  of  Monocular  and  Binocular  Vision^  by  Jo- 
seph Le  Conte,  LL.  D.,  New  York,  1881. 
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and  the  cause  of  these  lies  in  the  maker  who  constructs  the 
machine  and  winds  it  up,  and  the  cause  that  moves  the  maker 
and  winder,  in  either  case,  lies  in  his  own  self-moving  I,  or 
Soul.  If  the  universe  were  nothing  but  a  machine  wound 
up,  and  the  winder  were  extinct,  it  would  inevitably  run  down 
in  due  time  (as  some  suppose),  and  never  have  any  power 
whereby  it  might  be  again  wound  up :  it  might,  indeed,  lay 
as  eternally  dead  as  some  imagine  a  solar  system  would 
when  completely  burnt  out,  unless  another  dead  body 
should  happen  to  strike  it  into  life  again.  Nothing  conceiv- 
able but  Soul  is,  or  can  be,  self-moving.  The  self-moving 
power  of  my  soul  may  be  only  temporary :  it  is  not  now 
a  question  of  its  eternal  duration.  It  may  finally  turn  out 
that  the  absolute  universal  Soul  is  the  only  perpetual  motion 
extant,  itself  (alone  of  all  things  else)  dwelling  in  eternity, 
without  beginning,  end,  or  middle,  inexhaustible,  imperish- 
able :  it  is  not  now  a  question  of  that.  We  are  just  now 
considering  the  nature  of  a  machine ;  and  plainly,  accord- 
ing to  all  that  is  known  of  pure  mechanics,  if  a  machine  be 
entirely  cut  off  from  any  external  force,  or  source  of  motion, 
it  will  soon  come  to  a  stand-still.  No  one  has  ever  invented 
a  perpetual  motion,  and  scientific  engineers  confidently  pre- 
dict that  none  will  ever  be  invented  on  this  earth.  Even  if 
one  could  somehow  belt  his  invention  to  a  planet,  he  could 
not  be  certain  of  it,  though  it  would  doubtless  in  that  case 
run  much  longer  than  he  would  need  a  patent  right.  No 
doubt  a  machine  will  run  (while  it  runs)  to  a  definite  end, 
according  to  the  structure  and  motive-power  that  are  given 
to  it.  We  might  call  this  the  reason,  the  intelligence,  the 
knowing,  of  the  machine,  if  we  chose  to  speak  in  such 
terms ;  and,  since  consciousness  is  only  the  fact  of  knowing, 
we  might  say  that  the  machine  is  so  far  conscious.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  a  tree,  or  of  other  organisms  in 
nature.  Indeed,  some  seemingly  wise  men  have  said  that 
a  magnetic  needle  might  suppose  (if  it  could  think)  that  it 
turned  to  the  north  of  its  own  free  will ;  and  of  a  spinning- 
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top,  that  it  might  itself  imagine  that  it  whirled  of  its  own 
accord.  Sach  gymnastic  exercises  may  do  for  intellectual 
child's-play;  but  when  the  question  is  of  a  self -moving 
power  or  essence,  we  find  none  in  a  machine,  a  magnet,  or 
a  tree,  nor  in  any  natural  organism  short  of  an  animal 
brain ;  nor,  indeed,  in  all  animals,  but  only  in  those  in  which 
a  self-moving  soul,  however  diminutive,  is  discoverable.  It 
is  this  fact  which  distinguishes  all  other  natural  organisms, 
not  from  man  only,  but  from  all  such  animals  as  do  really 
and  appreciably  possess  a  self-moving  soul.  What  should 
it  signify  that  no  well-marked  dividing  line  between  organi- 
zation and  instinct,  or  between  instinct  and  self-<;onscious 
soul,  can  be  established  by  physical  observation  ? — since  any 
rational  doctrine  of  evolution,  no  less  than  of  creation,  must 
require  and  presuppose  the  continuity  of  Nature's  chain, 
whether  denominated  of  sequence,  or  of  causation.  All 
scientific  discovery  hitherto  finds  that  life,  or  soul,  when- 
ever either  appears  in  any  organic  body,  is  always  exhib- 
ited from  within  the  most  central  point,  or  most  interior 
phase,  of  the  organization.  What  can  it  matter,  then,  that 
physical  experience  thus  far  faib  to  designate  the  precise 
stage  in  the  evolution  or  creation  of  the  animal  kingdom 
where  what  may  be  clearly  defined  as  a  special,  self-moving 
soul  first  appears  in  the  order  of  Nature  ?  If  the  physiolog- 
ical psychologist,  in  his  unwearied  search  for  the  distinction, 
will  trace  backward  the  growth  of  the  individual,  or  the  ev- 
olution of  the  species,  the  class,  or  the  kingdom,  even  to  the 
primitive  protoplasm,  let  him  do  so  and  welcome.  It  will 
matter  little  at  what  precise  stage  in  the  process  he  may 
discover  it ;  but,  wherever  and  whenever  he  shall  find  it,  he 
will  have  to  recognize  the  fact,  and  will  then  know  it  in  his 
own  way.  The  necessity,  relations,  manner,  law,  principle, 
and  cause  of  that  fact  will  still  remain  for  him  to  investi- 
gate. 

Darwin  discovers  that  a  leaf  of  Drosera  can  catch  flies 
and  digest  them  for  nutrition.     It  certainly  appears  to  be 
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an  ingenious  trap,  constructed  by  Nature  and  perfected  in 
the  way  of  Natural  Selection,  and  seems  to  set  itself  on  pur- 
pose to  catch  flies.  Darwin  unfolds  the  structure,  and  shows 
the  physiological  character  of  its  operation  and  the  mechan- 
ical nature  of  its  action,  and  explains  how  it  is  moved  by 
interior  and  external  forces,  and  how  it  is  sprung  by  the 
fly :  he  does  not  say  that  it  has  any  conscious  intention,  but, 
for  all  he  has  to  say  to  the  contrary,  a  simple-minded  person 
might  conclude  that  the  mechanical  trap  had  as  much  soul 
as  the  fly  that  is  so  foolish  as  to  rush  into  it.  Huxley  flnds 
that  there  is  life  in  protoplasm ;  Bastian  fails  to  And  the 
beginning  ("  archebiosis  ")  of  it,  or  himself  to  create  it 
anew;  and  Tyndall  concludes  that  there  is  in  matter  the 
potency  of  all  life  on  the  earth.  In  these  fii*st  physiological 
and  protoplasmic  appearances  of  it  in  physical  organization, 
it  appears  to  be  accompanied  with  little  more  self-conscious 
intelligence  or  knowing  than  a  machine  exhibits.  Yet  the 
structureless  mass  (called  an  Amosba)  will  throw  out  arms 
or  portions  of  its  own  substance,  and  envelop  particles  of 
food,  and  draw  them  into  its  interior  for  digestion,  and  take 
other  and  questionable  shapes,  wonderfully  as  if  it  knew 
what  it  was  about.^  It  may  remind  one  of  Hegel's  dialec- 
tic of  the  evolution  of  the  absolute  Idea,  or  the  Ideality  of 
the  Notion,  representing  itself  here  on  this  small  scale.  But 
if  we  must  infer  that  there  is  some  small  degree  of  self-con- 
scious soul  there,  we  should  consider  also  that  tliis  primitive 
exhibition  of  it  is  quite  limited,  special,  and  simple. 

It  is  found  that  there  is  contractility  in  muscle,  reflex 
action  in  ganglions,  and  a  circuit  of  nervous  force  through 
the  brain  centres ;  that  there  is  life  in  the  flow  of  arterial 
blood  ;  and  that  the  body  of  man  or  animal,  and  especially 
the  brain,  is  a  wonderfully  complex  structure  of  infinitesimal 
cells,  fibres,  and  tissues  that  surpass  in  subtlety  all  the  pow- 
ers and  instruments  of  observation.  If  the  physiologist  be 
a  thorough  physicist  as  well,  he  may  resolve  all  tissues  into 

^  See  Leidiy's  Fresh-  Water  Uhizopods,  Washington,  4to,  1880. 
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their  chemical  elements,  into  molecules,  or  even  into  atoms 
of  some  kind,  if  he  will  venture  to  indulge  his  metaphys- 
ical faculty  so  far  as  to  conclude  and  believe  that  they  ex- 
ist, on  purely  metaphysical  proofs:  at  any  rate,  no  other 
evidence  of  their  actuality  exists  for  him.  He  may  find 
also  that,  in  the  flow  of  the  physical  stream  throughout  the 
known  sidereal  spaces,  whether  in  the  whole  or  in  the  parts, 
there  is  always  movement  and  motion,  an  activity  which 
may  be  called  life  ;  and  that  over  and  above  the  structural 
composition  of  bodies,  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal,  and 
their  molecules  or  atoms,  with  whatever  mechanisms,  attrac- 
tions, and  repulsions,  elasticities,  contractilities,  or  electrici- 
ties, oscillations,  vibrations,  waves,  or  kinetic  mean  paths, 
eddying  vortices,  or  whirling  rings,  compressions  and  ex- 
pansions, they  may  be  attended,  there  still  remains  to  be 
accounted  for  the  interstellar  tether  which  fills  all  the  side- 
real spaces  as  far  as  yet  known,  and  pervades  all  bodies, 
even  if  it  do  not  in  some  way  form  out  of  itself  and  consti- 
tute the  supposed  atoms  or  molecules  themselves.  Now, 
whether  atoms  and  electricities  are  not  mere  modes  of 
motion  of  the  aBther  in  the  aether ;  whether  all  movement 
or  life  does  not  consist  in  such  motion ;  whether  motion, 
action,  or  energy,  apart  from  matter  or  essence  of  some 
kind,  is  at  all  possible  or  conceivable ;  or  whether  the  aether 
itself  is  made  up  of  solid  particles,  or  of  whirling  globules, 
moving  in  a  void,  or  is  a  one  continuous  substance ;  or 
whether  such  substance  is  an  elastic  solid,  or  an  elastic  fluid, 
or  simply  another  form  or  mode  of  that  one  whole  of 
essence  and  power  which  is  in  fact,  or  in  necessity,  self- 
moving  or  eternally  moving,  and  which  may  be  identified, 
in  the  metaphysical  logic  of  the  speculative  method,  with 
what  we  may  properly  call  universal  Soul,  —  I  will  here  leave 
him  to  his  work  of  further  investigation ;  for  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  confine  myself  to  the  strictly  physical  methods,  but 
intend  to  pursue  that  more  philosophical  method  which  is 
both  physical  and  metaphysical.  It  may  turn  out  that  such 
is  the  nature  of  man,  and  indeed  of  the  universe  itself. 
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§  7.  The  Way  of  Tbue  Method. 
Returning,  then,  to  the  starting-point,  I  turn  my  search 
inwardly  again  ;  for  it  is  evident,  from  this  preliminary  out- 
look upon  Nature  with  all  the  eyes  that  physical  and  natural 
sciences  affoixl,  there  is  as  yet  no  seeing  completely  through 
the  universe  in  that  direction  and  in  that  way.  Science  itself 
does  not  profess  to  be  able  to  see  through  it,  but  prudently 
stops  short  with  what  it  can  see  thus  far :  it  pronounces  the 
rest  unknown,  if  not  unknowable.  Surely,  then,  philosophy 
is  warranted  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  farthest  limit 
of  the  inward  view.  Finding  it  to  be  an  indubitable  fact 
that  I  am,  that  I  know  and  think,  and  that  I  am  a  con- 
scious self-moving  essence  (whatever  that  may  prove  to  be 
on  deeper  examination),  the  next  inquiry,  in  logical  order, 
should  be  into  the  whole  manner,  necessity,  law,  principle, 
relation,  condition,  and  cause  of  that  fact.  Until  this  inquiry 
be  exhausted,  —  indeed,  until  it  be  successful,  —  it  is  certain 
that  I  can  be  in  no  fit  condition  to  look  without  and  inquire 
into  external  things,  or  into  sensation  and  the  nature  of 
sense-perception,  with  any  prospect  of  success.  I  must  first 
know,  if  possible,  how  it  is  that  I  have  perceptions  or  con- 
ceptions of  internal  things.  Men  knew  that  they  could  see 
with  the  eye  long  before  they  discovered  in  what  manner 
the  eye  enabled  them  to  see  at  all ;  and  it  is  but  quite  recently 
that  it  has  been  made  known  that  seeing  is  not  in  the  eye, 
but  in  the  brain,  or  in  some  convolution  of  the  brain,  where 
the  perceiving  soul  is  also  present.  How  should  we  expect 
to  learn  how  the  soul  perceives  and  feels,  or  how  the  mind 
knows,  without  looking  into  its  interior  constitution,  its  own 
nature,  operations,  laws,  relations,  principles,  conditions,  and 
necessities  ?  A  critical  consideration  of  these  matters  must 
needs  take  us  over  the  entire  field  of  philosophical  inqaii  y, 
through  all  the  dialectics  of  thought,  all  forms  of  logic,  and 
all  the  categories  of  reason  or  of  the  understanding,  since  phi- 
losophy had  a  history ;  for  the  whole  of  philosophical  tliink- 
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ing  may  help  us  to  know  ourselves,  and  to  comprehend  the 
laws  and  truths  of  our  own  heing  and  knowing.  Having 
gained  in  this  way  all  possible  knowledge  of  the  facts,  laws, 
relations,  necessities,  and  conditions  of  thought,  both  finite 
and  universal,  we  shall  then  be  the  more  able  to  examine  suc- 
cessfully into  sense-perception  and  into  all  external  Nature. 
In  this  outward  direction  lies  the  whole  field  of  natural 
science,  in  which  the  experimental,  inductive,  and  interpre- 
tative method,  and  all  other  means  of  practical  observation, 
may  come  into  effective  use.  In  this  external  outlook,  we 
see  Nature  on  the  outside  :  in  the  internal  direction,  we  get 
an  inside  view,  sufficient  at  least  for  the  beginning  of  some 
rational  theory  of  the  whole,  which,  even  if  it  be  not  en- 
tirely true  and  correct  in  every  particular,  may  yet  serve 
for  a  provisional  hypothesis  upon  which  to  work,  until  it  be 
completely  verified  and  perfected  by  the  scientifically  dem- 
onstrated facts  and  truths  of  actual  observation  and  expe- 
rience ;  for  in  the  constitution  of  the  universe  it  is  reason- 
ably certain,  in  the  outset,  that  metaphysical  principles, 
necessities,  laws,  relations,  and  truths  must  stand  first  in 
logical  order,  and  must  necessarily  precede  all  material 
Nature,  bound  up  as  it  manifestly  is  in  the  claims  of  causa- 
tion and  in  the  limits  of  time  and  space  ;  and  just  as  surely 
as  eternity  must  embrace  all  times,  and  immensity  all 
spaces,  and  as  certainly  as  the  boundless  abyss  of  Nothing- 
ness must  envelop  and  contain  the  whole  really  existent 
Actuality,  internal  metaphysics  must  reign  over  external 
physics.  Theory  exists  before  practice,  though  it  be  true 
that  our  practice  may  sometimes  go  before  any  knowledge 
of  theory.  But  since,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
no  theory  of  the  universe  which  can  yet  be  propounded 
can  safely  be  accepted,  merely  as  theory  and  without  refer- 
ence to  actual  Nature,  as  absolutely  true  and  certain,  but 
must  at  best  be  regarded  as  in  some  large  measuro  as  pro- 
visional only,  any  theory  which  even  Philosophy  itself  may 
presume  to  expound  can  claim  to  be  taken,  in  the  science 
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of  Nature,  rather  only  as  ^^  handmaid  and  gaide"  than  as 
absolute  master ;  for  it  remains  true,  in  one  sense  at  least, 
for  man,  that 

** .  .  .  the  art  and  practic  part  of  life 

Must  be  mistress  to  this  theoric.'' 

Man  finds  himself  protruded  (as  it  were)  into  the  midst  of 
the  universal  fact  and  reality :  plainly  his  practice  must 
begin  at  once,  and  in  a  very  small  way.  He  finds  himself 
endowed  with  both  physical  and  metaphysical  powers  and 
capacities  of  seeing  into  and  through  his  whole  environment 
and  himself,  and  of  intellectually  comprehending  all  that  is ; 
for,  as  Bacon  said,  his  soul  is  "  as  a  mirror  or  glass  capable 
of  the  image  of  the  universal  world."  But  clearly  he  must 
allow  the  intellectual  and  spmtual  mirror  to  receive  the  im- 
pression of  the  whole,  which  he  may  then  find  truly  re- 
flected in  himself.  For  him.  Nature  must  ever  be  the  one 
true  and  perfect  revelation  of  the  essential  powers,  relations, 
truths,  laws,  necessities,  and  facts  of  the  world  external  to 
himself.  For  a  true  and  perfect  knowledge  or  comprehen- 
sion of  that  revelation,  it  is  manifest  that  the  whole  book 
must  be  read.  A  perfect  theory  must  take  it  all  up  into 
clear  solution.  As  long  as  theory  falls  short  of  this,  it  can 
only  be  approximate  and  provisional :  it  must  need  verifica- 
tion, confirmation,  and  completion  from  a  scientific  and 
thorough  observation  of  all  Nature  and  a  critical  and  com- 
plete study  of  all  knowledge. 

A  truly  philosophical  method  of  proceeding,  aiming  at 
such  theory,  may  properly  include  all  special  methods.  If 
induction  falls  short,  then  why  not  call  in  the  aid  of  dialectic 
and  deduction  ?  If  these  alone  prove  insufficient,  then  surely 
the  aid  of  induction  and  experiment  should  not  be  rejected. 
If  the  inside  view  alone,  or  the  outside  view  alone,  still  ter- 
minates in  darkness,  or  leaves  the  subject  still  opaque,  both 
together  may  finally  render  it  translucent  and  thoroughly  in- 
telligible. The  scientific  engineer  begins  his  tunnel  at  both 
ends  :  if  his  theory,  his  thought,  be  exact  and  true,  his  cuts 
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are  certain   to  meet,  and  let  the  light  of  heayen   shine 
through. 

§  8.  A  Science  of  Logic  Indispensable. 

A  sound  method  must  he   centred  in   absolute  Logic 
The   Logic  of   Hegel  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  from 
the  ground   of  the  categories   and  antinomies   of    Kant. 
Hegel  brings  them  up  to  the  point  of  view  of  AristoUe,  of 
Plotinus   and   Proclus,  of  Plato,  Anaxagoras,  Heraolitus, 
Parmenides,  and  the  best  of  all  the  ancients.     Kant  left 
them  in  a  state  of  unreconciled  and  irreconcilable  contradio- 
tion.    Hegel  and  Cousin  summed  them  up  into  reconciliation 
in  the  Unity  of  Thought,  at  the  point  of  beginning  (as  it 
were)  of  all  possible  thinking  or  creating,  as  the  old  Aryan 
Upauishad,^  long  before  Aristotle,  had  endeavored  to  do, 
though  imperfectly.     This  central  point  of  the  "  Synthetic 
Apperception  "  (as   Kant  called   it,  when  speaking  of  the 
human  mind  alone),  which  is  shown  by  them  to  be  just  as 
necessary  and  true  for  the  universal  as  for  the  finite  Soul,  is 
that  point  of  unity  of  the  one  Whole  in  which  the  contradic- 
tions are  cancelled  in  the  Ideality  of  Thought  itself  (the 
"  Notion  **   or  "  Absolute  Idea,"  as  Hegel  called  it) ;  but 
whether  it  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  mathematical  point  or 
mere  zero,  or  as  simply  the  last  dividing-line  (as  it  were), 
where  the  universal  Essence  distinguishes  itself  from  the  gulf 
of   zero  or  absolute  Nothingness,  the  Logic  of  Hegel  may 
leave  his  reader  in  some  doubt,  perhaps  ;  but  on  the  whole 
it  would  seem  that  he  intended  that  the  universal  Essence, 
the  One  and  All  of  Real  Being,  should  be  conceived  as  ex- 
isting in  the  manner  only  of  the  Notion,  the  Absolute  Idea, 
or  Thought  itself,  in  the  unity  of  which  as  a  One  Whole  all 
antinomies  and  contradictions  are  resolved  into  reconcilia- 
tion and  intelligible   comprehension   in  the   one   universal 
Essence,  whence  all  finite  essences  must  proceed.     Cousin 

^  Khandog^a  Upanishad  (Sacred  Books  of  the  East),  ed.  by  F.  Max 
Muller,  vol.  L  pt.  L  pp.  107-125,  Oxford,  1879. 
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objected  to  Aristotle's  Being,  that  "  it  is  only  a  possibility 
of  Being ;  form  realizes  that  possibility,  gives  it  actuality, 
and  is  therefore  the  active  element."  "  This  Being,"  says 
M.  Ravaisson  again,  "  is  a  mere  abstraction ;  it  cannot  go 
out  of  itself,  for  it  is  all  entirely  in  its  manifestation  :  it  re- 
mains concentered  in  a  mathematical  point."  ^  The  same 
objection  may  very  plausibly  be  taken  to  that  part  of  Hegel's 
Logic  where  he  seems  to  begin  with  simple  Being  as  the 
purely  abstract  isity  of  a  Becoming  to  be  ;  but,  says  Hegel, 
"  the  Infinite,  conceived  aright,  can  and  does  go  out  into 
the  Finite ;  the  Finite  by  itself  has  no  truth,  is  in  itself  mere 
nothingness,  and  goes  back  into  its  ground,  the  Infinite ; 
and  the  unity  of  the  Finite  and  the  Infinite  is  the  Ideal,  and 
is  inseparable  :  this  is  the  only  Truth."  ^  This  "  Ideal "  is, 
with  Hegel,  the  Ideality  of  the  Notion.  It  is  not  a  point,  nor 
mere  zero :  it  is  the  whole  essential  reality,  real  Being  or 
Essence  ;  but  it  is  an  Essence  which  exists  only  in  the  na- 
ture, form,  and  manner  of  the  logical  Notion.  "  The  One," 
says  Hegel,  "  in  and  for  itself  goes  over  into  attraction,  into 
its  Ideality,  and  hence  the  continuity  is  not  external  to  it- 
self, but  belongs  to  itself  and  is  grounded  in  its  Essence 
(  Wesen),^^  *  It  is  a  one  organic  Whole  and  AU :  the  Ideal- 
ity is  inseparable  from  the  essential  Reality. 

Newton  begins  his  Calculus  of  the  Infinite  Series  at  the 
mathematical  point  where  the  line  begins  to  be  described  out 
of  nothing  into  its  finite  limitations,  and  the  curve  into  its 
difference  from  a  straight  line.  He  assumes  that  a  point 
moves  in  describing  a  line  or  curve  ;  but  he  does  not  stop  to 
inquire  what  moves  it,  nor  what  it  essentially  is  that  moves 
or  is  moved.  That  was  not  his  immediate  business  :  he  was 
only  inventing  a  Calculus  for  the  practical  use  of  the  mathe- 
matician. These  philosophers  were  all  alike  dealing,  each 
in  his  own  way  and  for  his  special  purpose,  with  the  matter 

1  CEuvres  de  V.  Cousin,  i.  pp.  475-485,  Bruxelles. 

2  Wis8.  der  Logik  (Werke,  iii.  pp.  160-163),  Berlin,  1841. 
*  Wissenschaft  der  Logik,  iii.  p.  206,  Berlin,  1841. 
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of  how  a  finite  somewhat  comes  to  be  projected  into  a  finite 
form,  and  necessarily,  at  the  same  time,  into  those  catego- 
ries of  contradiction,  those  necessary  principles  or  laws  of 
Thought,  by  means  of  which  only  was  it  ever  possible  or 
conceivable  that  any  finite  thing  could  exist  in  Nature,  or 
that  any  finite  image  or  conception  could  exist  in  the  human 
mind,  or  in  any  other. 

Hegel's  "  Infinite  "  here,  like  Aristotle's  "  First  Mover," 
is  a  vague  and  obscure  term.     If  we  ask  Aristotle  what  or 
how  this  first  mover  is,  his  answer  sometimes  is,  with  Plato, 
that  it  is  the  "  that  which  itself  moves  itself  ^^  and  sometimes 
that  it  is  Grod.     If  we  consult  Hegel  for  what  he  means  by 
"the  Infinite,"  we  find  no  very  explicit  or  distinct  answer, 
otherwise  than  as  the  whole  of  his  philosophy  may  furnish 
an   answer ;  and   that  may  leave  us  in  some  doubt     The 
proper  sense  of  the  word   infinite  would  seem   to   be   the 
boundless,  the  illimitable,  the  unbounded,  the  eternal,  the 
inexhaustible.     Mere  absolute  Nothingness  (if  such  a  thing 
were  in   fact  possible)  might  be  called  infinite,  boundless. 
But  the  term  is  more  properly  used  (as  Hegel  seems  to  use 
it)  to  express  the  eternity  of  existence  and  the  inexhaus- 
tibility of  that  activity  which  belongs  to  the  actually  exist- 
ent one  and  universal  Essence,  conceived  as  the  Notion  or 
absolute  Idea,  that  is,  as  God.     It  may  as  well  express  the 
eternity  of  the  truth  of  these  same  categories  or  principles 
of  all  thought ;  for  in  this  sense  they,  too,  are  infinite.     As 
to  these  truths  in  themselves   considered,  space-limit  and 
time-limit  (or  boundary  in  the  ordinary  sense)  can  have 
no  pertinency :  all  finite  objects  or  things  receive  boundary, 
determination  of  limits,  only  under  and  through  them.    Yet 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  whole  actually  existent  One 
may  be  conceived  as  bounded  over  (as  it  were)  against  (or 
out  of)  the  otherwise  boundless  infinity  of  Nothingness  be- 
yond or  other  than  it,  or  as  standing  in  a  necessary  relation 
of  opposition  to  it,  as   one  may  distinguish   Thought  from 
Oblivion.     In  this  respect,  the  One  must  be  conceived  as 
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determinate,  bounded,  limited,  finite,  and  not  as  infinite  in 
the  sense  of  the  absolutely  unbounded  :  such  Infinite  would 
necessarily  be  identical  with  absolute  Nothingness.  It  is 
this  one  determinate  Essence  that  throws  itself  out,  or  goes 
out,  into  specially  determined  states,  or  into  particular 
things,  under  the  categories  of  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Mo- 
dality. The  Logic  of  Hegel  endeavors  to  pursue,  dialecti- 
cally,  the  eternal  existence,  the  essential  and  necessary  rela- 
tions, course,  manner,  and  law  (or  the  logical  necessity),  of 
this  evolution.  In  the  first  logical  aspect,  this  one  Essence, 
as  the  Notion,  may  be  regarded  (rather  in  our  thought  than 
as  it  ever  was  in  fact)  somewhat  as  it  was  considered  also 
by  the  Neoplatonists,  as  being  as  yet  in  its  simplest  and 
least  differentiated  state,  where  the  one  real  whole  would  be 
barely  distinguishable  in  thought  from  wholly  indeterminate 
Nothingness,  or  the  sheer  emptiness  of  Negation,  the  abso- 
lute Void  ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  being  in  the  simplest  state 
of  the  Notion  itself  as  such,  before  any  further  proceeding 
into  special  creation,  or  further  distinction  and  determination 
of  its  own  inner  and  eternal  identity  into  difference  and 
variety.  Or  it  may  be  contemplated,  with  Plato,  as  the 
standing  All  of  Whole  and  Parts  in  one,  in  which  the  self- 
movement  into  more  specifically  determinate  states,  or  into 
finite  bodies  or  things,  begins  in  the  process  of  creating 
them ;  for  such  things  have  a  beginning,  and  may  have  an 
end  as  such ;  very  much  as  if  we  should  conceive  that  the 
homogeneous,  structureless  mass  of  protoplasm,  called  an 
Amcebaj  carried  an  independent  power  of  self -movement 
within  itself,  and  protruded  out  of  its  own  standing  All  some 
small  portion  of  its  own  substance  in  the  special  direction 
and  form  of  an  extended  arm  or  feeler,  under  these  same 
categories  (as  is  alone  possible),  and  withdrew  again  the 
finite  arm  into  the  infinite  all  of  itself  (if  we  might  for  the 
moment  take  it  for  an  absolute  and  eternal  AU  by  itself 
alone) ;  whereby  the  arm  indeed  vanishes,  though  no  par- 
ticle of  substance  has  been  lost.     If  this  evolution  and  draw- 
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ing  in  of  arms  were  conceived  as  going  on  in  an  eternal 
circuit  of  evolution  and  return  from  centre  to  circumference 
of  the  whole  mass,  we  might  get  some  true  notion  of  an  in- 
finite Ideality.  Circular  movement,  that  perpetually  returns 
into  itself,  is  properly  infinite,  as  Aristotle  said :  to  that 
there  is  neither  beginning,  end,  nor  middle.  In  this  Amceha 
there  is  certainly  some  appearance  of  life  and  motion  in  a 
standing  whole,  or  movement  in  the  unmoved,  as  if  it  were 
a  small  copy  of  the  universal  Notion  itself. 

Considering  the  animal  as  it  is  in  Nature,  it  is  perhaps 
possible  to  imagine  its  molecules  to  be  in  such  an  unstable 
equilibrium  that  the  slightest  change  initiated  in  a  single 
one,  or  a  slight  impression  from  without,  might  set  the  whole 
or  some  part  into  movement ;  and  that  such  sensible  impres- 
sions from  another  body,  coming  in  a  particular  direction, 
might  institute  a  tendency  of  some  part  in  that  same  direc- 
tion, until  it  should  meet  some  substance  that  would  serve 
for  food.  This  would  go  upon  the  supposition  that  there 
was  nothing  there  but  molecules ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  an 
tether  pervades  the  mass,  and  light -waves,  heat-waves, 
magnetisms,  and  electricities  envelop  the  molecules;  and 
the  moving  cause  may  as  well  lie  in  this  aether  as  in  the 
molecules,  or  in  both  together.  We  may  reason  in  the  same 
way  with  the  aether  itself,  and  just  as  well  imagine  a  still 
more  subtile  state  of  essence  beyond  the  aether,  in  which 
a  disturbance  of  equilibrium  may  be  conceived  as  initiating 
movement  in  a  mechanical  way.  That  would  be  a  sheer 
hypothesis,  without  any  ground  in  reason.  Rationally,  a 
universal  mass  of  atoms,  as  well  as  a  continuous  essence, 
once  at  a  stand-still,  must  continue  so  eternally ;  for,  by  the 
very  hypothesis  itself,  there  could  be  no  power  extant  by 
which  it  could  possibly  be  started  into  movement.  From 
the  fact  that  all  molecules  as  found  in  Nature  are  in  motion, 
and  that  any  known  equilibrium  or  stationary  balance  of 
action  and  reaction  among  them  is  temporary  only,  it  is 
necessarily  to  be  inferred,  and  may  with  equal  justice  be  in- 
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ferred,  whether  we  go  upon  a  theory  of  atoms,  or  upon  the 
assumption  of  a  continuous  Essence,  that  the  movement  is 
eternal,  is  perpetually  returning  into  itself,  and  is  therefore 
infinite.  But  the  presupposition  of  a  One  whole  Essence, 
existing  in  the  manner  of  the  logical  Notion,  and  as  an  eter- 
nal Ideality  in  an  eternal  Reality,  would  seem  to  he  more 
philosophical,  in  the  first  instance,  and  far  more  satisfactory, 
than  the  like  assumption  of  an  eternal  mechanism  of  atoms 
and  gravity  as  a  source  of  life  and  motion  ;  for  such  a  mech- 
anism must,  in  like  manner,  he  either  self-moving  or  eter- 
nally in  motion. 

This  life,  this  innermost  activity  of  essence,  in  our 
Amoeba^  may  very  well  be  eternal  in  itself,  though  tem- 
porary only  as  exhibited  in  that  particular  animal ;  and  as 
eternal  (in  the  sense  of  perpetually  flowing  from  an  inex- 
haustible fountain),  it  may  be  said  to  be  truly  infinite. 
Conceived  in  this  manner  of  the  logical  Notion,  it  may 
rationally  be  said  that  essential  life  can  go  out,  and  does  in 
fact  go  out,  into  more  finite  states  or  things,  and  return 
again  into  its  own  universal  identity ;  but  always  under 
these  same  categories,  antinomies,  or  necessary  laws  of 
thought,  and  never  by  any  conceivable  possibility  otherwise. 
And  it  is  not  a  going  out  of  nothing,  nor  out  of  a  mere 
possibility,  nor  out  of  an  empty  abstraction,  nor  out  of  a 
mathematical  point,  though  the  work  of  finite  creation,  in 
reference  only  to  the  thing  created,  may  always  be  con- 
ceived as  beginning  at  such  point  The  Logic  of  Hegel, 
like  that  of  Aristotle,  may  have  some  appearance  of  assum- 
ing a  movement  flowing  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  a  mere 
possibility ;  but  when  the  All  of  Essence  is  once  conceived 
as  eternally  existent  in  the  nature,  form,  and  manner  of  the 
absolute  Ideality  of  the  real  Notion,  and  as  a  movement 
flowing  in  an  eternal  cycle  in  such  standing  All  of  essential 
Reality,  and  as  a  last  fact  and  a  necessary  truth,  the  eternity 
of  the  motion,  the  inexhaustibility  of  the  flow,  its  infinity 
or  mere  endlessness  as  such,  becomes  conceivable  and  in- 
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telligible.  Mere  Gravity,  or  Atoms,  as  a  Causa  sui,  would 
seem  to  be  as  mystical  and  mysterious  as  the  immaterial 
Spirit  of  the  biblical  reveLation,  and  as  incomprehensible  as 
the  world-machine  of  atheistic  Materialism. 

These  Categories  were  first  (though  but  partly)  expounded 
in  a  systematic  manner  by  Aristotle,  not  as  categories  of 
the  Understanding  only,  as  was  mainly  done  by  Kant,  and 
is  still  done  by  the  psychologic^  followers  of  Kant  and 
Locke,  but  as  universal,  necessary,  and  absolute  truths,  and 
as  principles,  of  all  thought,  human  or  divine,  as  Bacon 
obscurely  hinted,  and  as  Hegel,  Cousin,  Rosenkranz,  and 
others,  their  successors,  have  more  elaborately  demonstrated. 
The  Logic  of  Aristotle  was,  in  its  real  scope,  essentially  a 
philosophy  or  theory  of  the  universe,  and  not  a  mere  school 
logic  of  formal  ratiocination,  though  he  also  expounded  that ; 
nor  a  mere  play  of  the  understanding,  as  the  Christian 
world  believed  and  taught,  in  the  middle  ages,  and  until 
better  conceptions  of  it  were  derived  from  the  Arabian  com- 
mentators,^ or  were  discovered  in  a' more  profound  study 
of  the  philosopher  himself  in  later  times,  or  were  borrowed 
from  the  Neoplatonists  by  the  more  learned  doctors  of  the 
Church  itself.^  A  sound  philosophy  must  be  grounded  on 
the  necessary,  the  universal,  and  the  eternal.  No  thought,  no 
science,  no  philosophy,  is  possible  otherwise.  If  these  cate- 
goiies,  principles,  truths,  laws,  necessities,  necessary  relations, 
facts  (or  whatever  else  they  may  be  called),  need  further 
demonstration  or  elucidation,  then  let  that  work  be  done,  or 
at  least  undertaken.  It  is  of  no  use  merely  to  deny  their 
existence  or  truth,  or  simply  to  ignore  them,  or  to  relegate 
the  whole  subject  to  the  class  of  persons  known  or  treated 
as  metaphysical  and  theological  dreamers.  There  may  be 
some  of  that  sort  also,  but  neither  science  nor  philosophy 
need  waste  its  strength  on  false  issues  with  them. 

1  Geschichte  der  Logik  im  Aberlandcj  von  Dr.  Carl  PrantI,  Leipzig, 
1853. 
^  Hours  voith  the  Mystics,  by  B.  A.  Yanghan,  B.  A.,  London,  1879. 
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§  9.  Metaphysically  Ontological. 
The  method  of  a  soand  Metaphysic,  or  a  scientific  Logic, 
begins  with  the  study  of  the  human  mind.  It  investigates 
the  facts  and  phenomena  of  conscious  knowing  and  think- 
ing in  ourselves,  and  endeavors  to  ascertain  and  establish 
the  fundamental  principles,  truths,  necessary  laws,  relations, 
and  conditions  of  the  mental  activity  and  process  in  our 
minds,  on  which  alone  a  sound  and  reliable  psychology  can 
be  grounded.  At  first,  these  matters  have  to  be  examined 
and  considered  in  reference  to  the  finite  mind  as  such, 
which  is  the  immediate  subject  of  inquiry.  A  further 
analysis  and  a  deeper  insight  may  finally  discover  and  dem- 
onstrate that  these  principles  and  truths  are  true  and  real, 
not  alone  for  the  finite  mind,  but  that  they  are  also  abso- 
lutely, necessarily,  and  universally  true  and  real  in  them- 
selves considered,  and  so  must  be  true  for  all  mind  and  all 
possible  knowing  and  thinking ;  and  that  therefore,  to  the 
extent,  degree,  or  mode  of  operation,  effect,  or  participation 
that  properly  belongs  to  their  nature,  truth,  and  reality,  they 
must  be  equally  true,  real,  and  necessary  in  Gk>d  and  in 
Nature  as  in  Man.  In  this  way  a  sound  metaphysical 
Logic  may  arrive  at  an  ontological  demonstration  of  an 
absolute  theory  of  all  Being  and  Knowing,  of  Thought  and 
Oblivion ;  and  it  is  thus  made  manifest  that  the  One  and 
All  that  really  is  must  be  grasped  and  conceived  in  its 
unity,  totality,  and  universality  as  absolute  Mind  or  Soul, 
and  that  any  ti*ue  definition  or  description  of  it  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  mind  and  soul  rather  than  in  terms  of 
matter  and  physics.  In  this,  the  differences  between  the 
finite  and  the  universal  soul  should  no  more  be  overlooked 
or  neglected  than  their  identities,  in  so  far  as  identical ; 
and  of  course  it  must  be  understood  that  the  word  sotd 
here  is  used  in  a  quite  different  sense  from  the  ordinary 
acceptation,  but  that  the  term  matter  is  used  quite  in  the 
common  acceptation;  for   philosophy  speaks  in   terms  of 
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mind  and  soul  and  metaphysical  noumena,  while  physical 
and  natural  science  generally  insists  upon  speaking  in  terras 
of  matter  and  natural  phenomena.  Theory  concerns  only 
necessary,  universal,  and  eternal  truth  :  it  does  not  profess 
to  reach  to  all  contingent  details  of  phenomenal  fact,  either 
in  the  noumenal  sphere  of  mind  thinking  and  creating, 
or  in  the  natural  or  material  sphere  of  the  phenomena 
created  ;  for  hoth  the  necessary,  universal,  and  immutahle 
and  the  contingent,  finite,  temporary,  and  changeable  are 
equally  true  and  actual  in  both  spheres.  In  either  case, 
there  is  a  continual  movement  and  change  on  the  basis  of 
the  immovable  and  unchangeable,  or  of  the  unmoved  and 
unchanged.  There  is  eternity  invariable  and  times  variable ; 
there  is  immensity  invariable  and  variable  spaces ;  and 
there  is  the  invariable  activity  of  Essence  and  the  variable 
finiteness  of  essences.  There  is  invariable  relativity,  and 
there  are  variable  relations.  The  invariable  infinity  of 
Nothingness  is,  indeed,  a  conceivable  hypothesis  as  a  pure 
abstraction  of  thought ;  but  it  is  neither  a  fact  nor  a  pos- 
sible truth,  if  conceived  as  excluding  the  absolutely  existent 
essence  and  reality,  whereof  it  is  the  mere  empty  possibility. 
There  is  unity  and  variety,  the  one  and  the  many,  the 
whole  and  the  particulars  ;  and  there  is  a  continuous,  never^ 
ending  process  of  creation  and  destruction,  of  appearance 
and  disappearance,  or  (in  terms  of  mind)  of  thought  and 
oblivion.  Philosophical  theory  must  end  in  showing  the 
identity  as  well  as  the  difference  of  the  natural  (or  physical) 
and  the  metaphysical  (or  supersensual),  or  also  of  the  Real 
and  the  Ideal.  The  two,  so  far  as  different,  stand  in  the 
relation  to  one  another  of  the  internal  and  the  external,  or 
of  the  essential  and  the  superessential,  differing  as  they  dif- 
fer :  they  are  but  two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  identical 
Whole. 

§  10.   Science  and  Philosophy. 

When  science  is  confronted  with  philosophy,  and  a  com- 
parison is  made  between  the  actual  methods,  conclusions. 
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conceptions,  and  theories  of  the  natural  sciences  and  those 
of  philosophy  itself,  the  discrepancies  are  so  many  and  vast, 
the  contradictions  so.  apparently  irreconcilable,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  that  science  and  philosophy  should  stand  in  such  an 
attitude  of  antagonism  and  estrangement  as  they  now  do. 
That  both  science  and  philosophy  should  find  themselves 
placed  in  irreconcilable  contradiction  and  antipathy  to  the 
traditional  theories  of  botli  the  physical  and  the  metaphys- 
ical, and  to  the  whole  world  of  unphilosophical,  uncritical, 
unscientific,  erroneous,  and  superstitious  opinions  and  beliefs, 
is  no  wonder  at  all ;  since  it  was  always  so,  and  always 
must  be  so,  as  long  as  any  given  nation  or  people  exhibits 
within  itself  nearly  all  degrees  of  intelligence  and  knowl- 
edge, from  the  very  borders  of  ignorance  and  incapacity  up 
to  the  largest  faculties  and  the  highest  culture,  or  as  long  as 
the  differences  of  race  range  almost  from  the  savage  level 
of  the  higher  apes  up  to  the  most  intelligent  and  cultivated 
peoples  on  earth.  But  that  the  devotees  of  scientific  re- 
search should  neglect,  or  fail  to  appreciate,  metaphysical 
studies,  and  should  ignore  their  value  and  importance,  to 
the  extent  that  they  appear  to  do,  at  this  day,  and  should  so 
often  dogmatically  identify  metaphysics  with  theology  and 
sweep  both  overboard  together,  and  should  pronounce  a 
philosophical  theory  of  the  universe  to  be  an  impossibility, 
or  wholly  beyond  the  comprehension  of  human  intelligence, 
though  not  so  very  wonderful  in  the  present  state  of  both, 
is  yet  a  thing  to  be  regretted,  and  as  speedily  as  possible  to 
be  remedied.  Nor  is  it  wholly  neglected  in  our  time  :  the 
complaint  is  but  half  true.  At  least  in  the  higher  grades 
of  scientific  ability  and  knowledge,  the  metaphysical  logic 
and  the  results  of  speculative  thinking  are  more  or  less 
understood  and  recognized  as  furnishing  a  guiding  light  in 
physical  research,  though  speculative  conclusions  alone  are 
not  accepted  as  absolutely  valid,  or  as  sufficient  evidence 
for -establishing  laws  and  facts  in  the  field  of  physical  Na- 
ture, without  the  verification  of  experimental  demonstration. 
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In  this  way  the  proof  is  made  so  complete,  the  fact  so  un- 
deniable, and  the  demonstration  so  clear  even  to  the  com- 
monest apprehension,  that  it  is  at  once  and  generally  ac- 
cepted as  a  basis  of  action  and  belief  by  all  possessing 
intellect,  knowledge,  or  common  sense. 

§  11.  Empirical  and  Rational. 

If  a  complete  philosophy  of  the  universe  were  already 
known  and  established,  the  true  and  real  method  of  it  might 
also  be  known  and  declared  for  absolute  truth.  A  specular 
tive  philosophy  that  assumes  to  have  exhausted  the  problem 
may  also  venture  to  conclude  that  the  mode,  manner,  law, 
necessity,  and  fact  of  the  actual  proceeding  of  universal  Es- 
sence and  Power  (as  absolute  Concept,  Notion,  or  Idea)  into 
an  evolution  or  creation  of  all  Nature,  as  the  ultimate  system 
of  the  universe,  is  the  absolutely  true  philosophical  Method. 
This  would  be  a  consideration  of  method  from  the  rational 
point  of  view  of  a  metaphysically  logical  science  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  empirical  methods  of  physical  science  approach 
the  problem  on  the  side  of  the  external  facts,  and  they  are 
conceived  from  the  external  standpoint.  They  profess  only 
to  be  in  search  of  a  universal  philosophy :  they  do  not  as- 
sume to  have  arrived  at  it  already.  Properly  speaking, 
philosophy  is  only  a  search  after  truth.  If  all  truth  were 
known,  we  might  have  an  absolutely  true  and  complete 
theory.  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  a  philosophical 
method  that  would  proceed  with  certainty  and  safety,  or 
make  any  valid  claim  to  soundness  or  wisdom,  must  com- 
bine the  rational  with  the  empirical  method.  Science,  said 
Bacon,  must  "  take  Metaphysic  for  handmaid  and  guide." 
Reason  is  the  light  by  which  only  the  true  path  can  be  dis- 
covered. Provisional  theory  is  the  surest  ^uide  of  experi- 
ment. Theory  verified  by  fact  is  science,  is  knowledge, 
is  sound  philosophy.  Facts  need  interpretation :  until  we 
have  some  theory  of  them,  they  mean  nothing  intelligible. 
Faraday's  facts  were  clouded  in  darkness  until  Maxwell's 
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mathematical  theory  began  to  throw  some  light  apon  them. 
It  is  plain  that,  if  we  are  to  have  a  theory  or  philosophy  of 
the  universe  that  can  be  accepted  as  completely  and  abso- 
lutely true  and  real,  the  provisional  Metaphysic  must  become 
as  wide  and  deep  as  the  universe  itself.  It  must  be  as  pro- 
found as  Thought  itself,  and  the  verification  must  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  theory.  In  short,  we  must  have  a 
Metaphysic,  or  a  Logic,  that  will  take  up  all  science  into 
clear  solution,  and  make  Nature  itself  translucently  intel- 
ligible. 

When  Newton  had  worked  out  his  mathematical  theory, 
he  had  before  him  the  result  of  exact  logical  thinking  upon 
the  assumed  premises.  According  to  the  theory,  the  moon 
and  planets  should  be  found  at  certain  places  at  certain 
times.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  was,  to  ascertain  by 
actual  observation  whether  these  bodies  were  veritably 
there  where  theory  would  place  them,  or  not.  The  observed 
facts  did  not  accord  exactly  with  the  theory :  there  had  been 
some  mistake  in  the  premises ;  and  it  was  not  until  long 
afterwards,  when  the  length  of  a  meridian  arc  had  been 
more  exactly  measured,  or  certain  perturbations  not  taken 
into  his  calculations  were  discovered,  that  finally  the  theory 
and  the  fact  were  seen  to  agree  and  confirm  each  other. 
Mathematics,  in  its  essential  principles,  may  be  said  to  be  a 
science  of  the  laws  or  necessities  of  thought  so  far ;  and  the 
science  is  grounded  upon  those  same  absolute  and  universal 
necessities,  relations,  and  principles  of  reason  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  the  dialectic  Logic  as  well.  In  Hegel's 
Science  of  Logic  there  may  be  found  a  thorough  discussion 
and  criticism  of  the  mathematical  use  (or  rather  misuse)  of 
the  principles  of  the  logical  dialectic  in  the  Calculus,  pro- 
ceeding as  it  does  upon  a  purely  empirical  assumption  of 
a  movement  by  successive  steps,  or  short  leaps.  For  the 
purposes  of  an  instrument  of  calculation  as  applicable  to  an 
external  investigation  of  Nature,  there  was  in  this  a  certain 
approximation  to  the  truth  th^t  might  be  deemed  sufficient 
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for  snch  purposes  ;  bat  it  tacitly  overlooked  and  completely 
ignored  the  continuous  operation  of  the  internal  activity  of 
the  logical  dialectic  of  the  creative  power  that  is  actually 
producing  Nature  as  it  is  found  presented  to  external  obser- 
vation, not  proceeding  altogether  by  sudden  leaps  and  stop- 
pages, but  rather  by  both  a  continuous  and  a  fitful  process ; 
and  this  is  really  the  absolute  truth.  PlegeFs  masterly 
criticism  of  the  empirically  mathematical  method  furnishes, 
at  the  same  time,  a  happy  exemplification  of  the  logical 
dialectic  of  Negativity  and  new  creation.  It  would  seem  to 
be  unanswerable. 

The  error  of  Newton  was  not  in  his  theory  or  in  his  logic, 
but  in  the  assumption  of  premises,  or  rather  in  the  neglect 
of  facts  and  data  that  should  have  been  taken  into  consider- 
ation. He  had  only  undertaken  the  discussion  of  a  Solar 
System  assumed  to  be  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  bod- 
ies. Had  he  proposed  to  himself  to  consider  a  mathematical 
theory  of  the  universe,  plainly  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary for  him  to  take  into  view  all  the  bodies  and  all  the 
facts  of  the  universe.  What  would  be  true  of  one  solar 
system  might,  indeed,  be  equally  true  of  another.  It  may 
very  well  be  true  that  matter,  gravity,  the  aether,  electricity, 
light,  heat,  and  all  physical  processes  are  exactly  the  same, 
und^r  like  circumstances  and  conditions,  for  all  the  solar 
systems,  stars,  and  nebulse  within  the  realms  of  space  ;  but 
when  the  question  is  of  the  entire  universe,  in  the  whole  and 
in  its  parts,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  still  more  ab- 
struse, subtle,  and  comprehensive  theory  would  be  required 
for  its  explanation.  Still  more  profound  and  exact  logical 
processes  of  thought  must  be  necessary  to  enable  the  human 
mind  to  attain  to  a  comprehension  of  it.  For  this  purpose 
we  may  need  a  dialectic  that  shall  far  surpass  anything  yet 
achieved  by  the  mathematical  sciences,  —  a  mathematics  (or 
rather  a  mathesis)  of  the  universe  itself.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  these  sciences  require  the  highest  intellectual 
endowment ;  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  some  of  the  great- 
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est  mathematicians  have  heen  also  the  greatest  metaphysi- 
cians of  their  time,  as  witness  Pythagoras,  Descartes,  Leib- 
nitz ;  and  even  Newton  may  be  included,  for,  though  not 
strictly  a  metaphysician,  many  of  his  discussions  involved  the 
deepest  problems  in  metaphysical  science,  in  the  handling  of 
which  he  exhibited  a  profound  metaphysical  insight.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  more  eminent  mathematicians 
of  recent  times,  as  the  names  of  Thomson,  Maxwell,  and 
Peirce  may  sufficiently  attest.  Not  that  it  is  probable  that 
a  philosophical  theory  of  the  universe  can  ever  be  brought 
within  the  range  of  mathematical  equations  and  formulas. 
Ordinarily,  mathematics  is  employed  upon  magnitudes,  quan- 
tities, lines,  curves,  surfaces,  solids,  forms,  numbers,  meas- 
ures, and  proportions,  in  practical  application  to  the  physical 
side  of  Nature :  there  is  also  a  mathematics  of  potentials, 
dynamics,  and  statics,  of  energy,  force,  motion,  inertia,  and 
momentum ;  and  some  more  recent  mathematicians,  like 
Peirce  and  Chase,  seem  to  need  a  Vis  Viva  also,  not  merely 
as  seen  externally  in  Nature,  but  rather,  perhaps,  as  seen 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  internal,  original,  and  eternally 
active  cause.  Indeed,  what  is  any  mathematics  but  exact 
logical  thinking  about  the  matters  in  hand  ?  What  is  meta- 
physics but  exact  logical  thinking  about  the  laws,  powers, 
necessities,  necessary  relations,  and  facts  of  the  universe,  in 
a  systematic  search  for  the  absolute  truth?  Mathematics 
deals  with  conceptions,  principles,  necessities,  relations,  pro- 
portions, laws,  and  truths  that  are  neither  perceptible  to  the 
senses  nor  cognizable  by  sense-perception  merely,  though  its 
intellectual  conclusions  are  sometimes  capable  of  sensible 
demonstration  also.  It  is  the  same  with  purely  metaphysical 
truth. 

§  12.  A  Tbue  Method  aims  at  Theory  only. 

The  fundamental  necessities,  essential  and  necessary  re- 
lations, categories,  and  universal  truths  of  reason  are  some- 
thing different  from  the  ideal  images,  representations,  or 
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conceptions  of  the  imaginative  faculty :  they  have  a  real  ex- 
istence and  truth  of  their  own.  The  actual  thinking  of  any 
given  person,  the  ideas  and  conceptions  he  will  form,  though 
necessarily  involving  all  these  truths,  are  nevertheless  the 
work  of  his  own  thought  or  imagination ;  and  they  may  have 
little  or  no  correspondence  with  the  realities  of  external 
Nature.  They  are  often  merely  subjective  and  visionary, 
but  they  are  not  always  or  necessarily  so.  We  are  not  now 
dealing  with  these  purely  ideal  creations  of  the  inventive 
imagination,  but  with  those  more  inward  necessities,  rela- 
tions, laws,  and  categories  by  means  whereof  only  any  and 
all  thinking,  knowing,  and  creative  processes  must  and  do 
actually  take  place,  whether  the  special  thinker  himself  be 
immediately  aware  of  it  or  not;  for  we  are  in  search  of 
those  truths  and  realities  which  must  be  universally  and 
necessarily  true,  and  therefore  in  a  measure  common  to  all 
intelligences.  All  the  while,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
absolute  Intelligence  and  its  thought  or  creation,  with  what- 
ever necessary  contingencies  and  merely  fatal  consequences, 
constitute  the  whole  actual  universe  of  which  we  ourselves  are 
a  part,  as  permanent  as  it  is  or  as  changeable  as  it  is,  and  as 
full  of  fate  and  providence  as  it  is ;  and  it  dwells  both  in 
eternity  and  in  time,  in  immensity  and  in  space ;  while  the 
thought  and  creation  of  the  finite  thinker  are  as  limited, 
temporary,  and  evanescent  as  himself,  and  are  in  a  measure 
phenomenal,  like  any  other  part  or  phase  of  the  universal 
Whole.  But,  since  these  principles  and  truths  are  the  only 
possible  ground  and  means  whereby  intelligence,  or  thinking 
soul,  can  exist,  or  knowing  and  creating  be  possible  at  all, 
whether  for  the  universal  or  the  finite  mind,  it  is  in  a  knowl- 
edge and  comprehension  of  them  only  that  we  can  expect  to 
find  a  bridge  or  passage  over  from  a  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture of  finite  mind  in  ourselves  to  a  knowledge  or  intelligible 
comprehension  of  the  necessary  being  and  true  nature  of 
the  universal  mind,  and  so  be  able  to  transcend  the  physical 
and  reach  the  metaphysical  side.     And  it  is  only  by  means 
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of  a  critical  stady,  an  exact  logical  discussion,  and  a  clear  in- 
sight into  these  metaphysical  truths  and  realities  that  it  now 
is  or  ever  was  possible  for  the  human  reason  to  discover 
this  bridge,  or  make  the  passage  over ;  thoagh  a  thorough 
study  of  all  Nature  that  should  penetrate  to  the  fundamental 
depths  of  things,  and  extend  to  all  superficial  particulars,  in 
a  complete  and  exact  experience,  might  verify  and  confirm 
the  theory.  Thus  our  knowledge  of  theory  might  be  firmly 
established  both  on  the  ground  of  reason  and  on  the  fact  of 
Nature.  But  it  is  the  theory  only  that  can  be  known  in  this 
metaphysical  way.  That  only  is  the  proper  subject  of  direct 
and  immediate  knowledge.  Knowledge  of  that  is  fore- 
knowledge as  well ;  for  it  is  in  itself  eternal,  necessary,  and 
immutable  truth.  As  to  what  sort  of  a  universe  of  created 
things,  what  sort  of  a  Nature  in  detail,  the  creative  mind, 
working  upon  this  theory,  will  actually  bring  forth  at  any 
future  period  as  a  present  existent  creation,  the  theory  alone 
can  give  no  complete  and  certain  information ;  for  that 
matter  must  lie  in  the  field  of  the  contingent,  finite,  tem- 
porary, and  changeable.  It  is  ever  in  a  state  of  flux :  all 
flows,  wdvra  pet,  says  Heraclitus.  Unless,  indeed,  it  were 
possible  for  the  finite  soul  so  completely  to  make  the  passage 
over  this  metaphysical  bridge  as  to  be  able  to  place  itself  at 
the  point  of  view  of  the  creative  power  itself,  or,  bursting  its 
own  finite  limitations,  to  become  expanded  (as  it  were)  or 
enlarged  into  identity  with  the  universal  soul  itself,  and  so 
become  one  with  God,  there  certainly  could  be  no  conceiv- 
able possibility  for  the  finite  soul  to  see  completely  through 
all  Nature,  and  be  knowing  and  conscious  thereof  from  the 
height  of  the  absolute  Thought  itself.  From  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case,  it  would  seem  to  be  plain  that,  for  any  exact 
knowledge  of  things  in  detail  in  the  natural  field  of  this 
ever-flowing  variety  of  merely  phenomenal  existence,  the 
finite  mind,  while  it  continues  in  this  natural  and  finite  state, 
must  cease  to  look  in  the  inward  direction,  and  must  turn 
about  and  confront  Nature  face  to  face,  and,  bearing  aloft 
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the  blazing  torch  of  metaphysical  theory,  snatched  from  the 
supreme  soarce  of  light,  begin  to  look  earnestly  withoat,  and 
examine  into  actual  Nature  as  it  stands  presented  to  our 
observation  and  study.  In  this  work,  surely,  all  powers  and 
methods  of  observation  may  fairly  come  into  use ;  and  we 
shall  need,  not  only  our  general  theory  of  the  universe,  but 
all  the  experiments,  instruments,  and  scopes  that  human  in- 
genuity can  invent,  all  the  insight  the  intuitive  intelligence 
can  afford,  and  all  the  aid  the  natural  sciences  can  give. 
As  to  our  theory,  it  will  still  have  to  be  remembered  that 
the  final  test  of  its  truth  and  correctness,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  mathematical  theory  of  the  heavens,  must  be  found  in 
its  application,  and  in  its  sufficiency  to  explain  the  facts 
observed,  or,  in  other  words,  in  its  capability  of  taking  up  all 
Nature  and  all  Science  into  clear  solution.  A  method  that 
will  effectually  lead  to  such  a  result  may  be  entitled  to  be 
called  a  philosophical  method.  A  theory  that  will  enable  us 
to  accomplish  it  may  be  entitled  to  be  called  a  philosophical 
theory.  It  would  be  a  natural  theory,  but  not  necessarily 
an  atheistic-machine  theory.  It  would  be  an  idealistic,  but 
not  a  mystical-ideal  theory.  It  would  be  a  realistic  Ideal- 
ism, but  not  necessarily  a  theologico-biblical  Supernaturalism. 


CHAPTER  n. 
DEFIMITION  OF  TERMa 

§  1.  Universe  —  Being. 

Some  further  definition  of  terms  may  fitly  find  a  place 
here.  Terms  are  employed  to  express  conceptions.  The 
term  Universe  expresses  the  conception  of  the  All  that  is : 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  that  Conception  itself  as  it  really  is, 
in  its  own  natare  and  being.  The  Science  of  Logic  calls  it 
the  absolute  Concept,  Notion,  or  Idea,  as  an  intelligible  the- 
ory of  the  whole  universe,  which  is  also  that  Whole  itself. 
It  is  its  own  theory.  It  is  of  little  or  no  importance  what 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word  Universe  was :  the  real 
question  now  is,  What  is  its  proper  signification  in  present 
philosophical  use  and  in  its  actual  truth  ? 

The  term  Being  has  an  equivocal  meaning  and  use :  it  is 
employed  sometimes  in  an  active  sense,  sometimes  in  a  pas- 
sive sense,  and  sometimes  in  both.  In  the  active  sense  of 
the  present  participle  being,  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  coming 
to  be,  or  becoming.  While  a  seed  is  growing  into  a  tree,  it 
is  in  a  state  of  being  (coming  to  be,  or  becoming)  a  tree. 
While  a  nebula  is  proceeding  into  some  stage  of  a  solar 
system,  it  may  be  said  to  be  being  (coming  to  be)  a  solar 
system.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  only  intelligible  (if 
not  the  proper)  sense  of  Hegel's  doctrine  of  Becoming 
(Werden),  i.  e,  a  something  coming  to  be  something  other 
than  exactly  what  it  was  before.  In  another  sense,  it  is  em- 
ployed to  express  what  is,  was,  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  — 
the  eternal  and  universal  All  in  its  phase  of  ever-identical 
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reality,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Here  the 
element  of  time,  or  tense,  is  dropped  out  of  the  conception, 
as  it  should  be ;  for  this  is  a  real  something,  an  Essence  and 
Power,  which  has  the  character  of  eternal  reality,  universal- 
ity, and  ideality,  at  once  and  in  one,  unchangeable  in  respect 
of  its  own  internal  identity.  In  this  sense,  Being  is  rather 
a  something  been  than  a  something  heing^  or  it  is  really  both 
being  and  been.  The  term  Essence  may  better  express  the 
true  concept  or  notion ;  but  this  term  is  also  somewhat  am- 
biguous, as  it  carries  with  it,  in  common  use,  the  sense  of 
something  which  was  once  in  a  state  of  coming  to  be,  or 
being,  but  which  has  become  fixed  and  is  now  been.  For  this 
reason  (apparently)  Hegel  employs  the  term  Essence  rather 
to  express  the  posited  or  determined  essences  of  things  than 
the  universal  Essence  itself.  For  this  he  prefers  the  term 
Notion  or  Concept ;  and  he  treats  this  determined  state  of 
permanency  or  persistence  of  essence  and  form  in  things  as 
their  essences,  and  he  sometimes  also  uses  the  word  to  ex- 
press the  one  Essence  of  all  essences,  Substance  of  all  sub- 
stances, and  Power  of  all  powers.  Usually,  however,  to 
designate  the  true  conception  of  this  real  Being,  Essence, 
Essentiality,  or  Substantiality,  he  prefers  the  logical  term 
Notion,  or  (in  its  fullness)  the  "  Absolute  Idea  "  of  all  Real- 
ity. Correctly  understood,  this  term  may  be  less  subject  to 
ambiguity  and  uncertainty  than  any  other  ;  but  it  must  be 
conceived  as  expressing  the  whole  truth  and  reality  of  the 
One  and  All  of  real  Essence  and  Power,  as  it  in  fact  is  in 
its  own  true,  logical  constitution,  and  not  merely  as  being, 
nor  merely  as  been,  but  as  eternally  both  at  once  and  in  One. 
The  word  Being  may  be  used  also  in  the  sense  of  the 
abstract  predicate  to  be  or  is,  as  that  empty  isity  of  predica- 
tion which  may  be  as  truly  affirmed  of  Nothing  as  of  Some- 
thing. But  the  isity  of  Nothingness  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  the  isity  of  Something.  The  truth  asserted  is 
the  same  only  in  respect  of  this  abstract  isity :  in  respect 
of  the  real  nature  and  truth  of  the  subject  of  the  predicar 
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tion,  the  traths  asserted  are  the  widest  possible  contraries 
of  each  other.  For  a  true  conception  of  the  actual  Some- 
thing, we  may  accept  the  term  Notion  {Begriff)  as  express- 
ing the  one  standing  All  of  real  Essence  and  Power,  in  which 
movement  is  eternal,  as  it  really  is  in  its  own  true  nature, 
absoluteness,  continuity,  ideality,  and  wholeness,  and  in  its 
universality,  specialities,  and  particularities,  at  once  and  in 
one,  eternally. 

§  2.  Universality  —  Speciality  —  Particularity. 

The  term  Universality  expresses,  not  only  this  absolute 
Wlioleness  and  Oneness  of  the  Notion,  but  also  the  Ideality 
of  eternal  movement  in  it  as  such,  and  as  distinguished  from 
the  terms  Speciality  and  Particularity,  as  meaning  the 
parts,  particulars,  or  several  aspects  into  which  the  Whole 
may  be  considered  as  eternally  differenced,  distinguished, 
and  distributed  in  the  course  of  the  ideal  movement,  while 
still  retaining  all  the  essential  relations  of  Identity  and  Dif- 
ference in  the  Totality  of  the  Whole  (the  parts,  aspects,  and 
particulars  inclusive).  It  is  that  continuous  unity  of  the  One 
and  the  many,  the  Whole  and  the  parts,  the  All  and  some, 
special  and  particular,  which  continues  ever  the  same  in 
respect  of  its  own  identity,  whatever  may  be  the  movement, 
the  differentiation,  division,  or  distribution,  within  the  whole 
unity.  This  is  the  proper  conception  of  Universality :  it  ne- 
cessarily implies  and  involves  movement  in  the  standing  All, 
a  proceeding  or  process  of  the  one  Whole  into  parts  and  par- 
ticulars, or  into  several  aspects,  as  an  eternal  and  necessary 
Fact.     This  movement  is  the  Ideality  of  the  Notion. 

Speciality,  and  Particularity ,  expresses  merely  the  as- 
pect of  opposition  in  the  whole  of  the  parts  and  particulars 
to  the  whole  and  to  each  other,  —  that  of  distinction,  divi- 
sion into  parts,  and  further  differentiation  into  particulars ; 
into  which  the  one  Whole  may  actually  be  distributed  or 
limited  into  the  bounds  of  time  and  space  within  the  All- 
comprehending  universality,  both  metaphysically  and  phys- 
ically. 
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§  3.  Infinity. 
Infinity  is  another  very  ambiguoas,  much  abased,  and 
perplexing  term.  No  term  has  been  more  vaguely  and 
loosely  employed  in  mathematics,  in  philosophy,  or  in  di- 
vinity, than  this  of  Infinity  or  the  Infinite.  Etymolog- 
ically,  it  signifies  simply  boundlessness.  In  this  sense,  it 
means  absolute  Nothingness.  Hegel  argues  that  there  can 
be  no  absolute  Nothing,  because  the  Nothing  is  necessa- 
rily bounded  by  the  Something,  which  exists  as  necessarily 
and  as  absolutely  as  the  Nothing ;  and  this  is  true  enough 
in  so  far  as  the  one  is  necessarily  bounded  over  against  the 
other,  or  is  related  to  the  other,  or  as  impliedly  involved  in 
our  conception  of  the  other  ;  but  this  truth  amounts  to  noth- 
ing, or  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  because  it  remains  forever 
true,  notwithstanding,  that  beyond  the  whole  Something  that 
has  actuality  of  subsistence  as  a  real  Something,  or  other 
than  it,  there  is  in  fact,  and  can  by  no  possibility  be  any- 
thing else  or  other  than  sheer  Nothingness,  '*  the  Empty  " 
of  Epicurus,  the  Void  of  the  scientists,  the  Infinity  of  the 
mathematicians,  the  blank  Possibility  or  Freedom  of  the 
metaphysicians,  the  Oblivion  of  Thought.  It  signifies  and 
expresses  merely  the  possibility  of  the  actual  existence  of 
the  whole  real  Something,  whether  that  is  conceived  as  a 
sum  total  of  atomic  matter,  or  as  the  One  and  All  that 
really  is,  as  the  Notion.  So  far  as  that  whole  Something 
really  is,  it  is  only  in  the  otherwise  unbounded  and  absolute 
infinity  of  Nothingness.  In  this  sense  the  infinity  of  the 
real  Notion  is,  first,  the  mere  fact  and  possibility  of  its  eter- 
nal existence  as  such.  In  respect  of  Time,  the  Notion  may 
be  said  to  be  infinite  in  so  far  as  its  duration  is  without  be- 
ginning, end,  or  middle,  and  so  is  unbounded  :  it  dwells  in 
Eternity.  In  respect  of  Space  proper  (/.  e,  limited  or  filled 
space),  the  Notion  may  be  said  to  be  infinite  in  the  sense 
that  it  freely  gives  spacial  and  temporal  boundaries  or  limi- 
tation to  some  special  exhibition  of  its  own  essence  in  the 
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evolution  of  itself  into  spacial  dimensions,  and  freely  can- 
cels that  limitation  in  a  perpetual  round  of  creation,  sus- 
tension,  and  destruction  of  particulars,  for  this  circuit  has 
neither  beginning,  end,  nor  middle,  and  is  therefore  prop- 
erly infinite,  L  e,  unbounded  as  such ;  but  it  is  not  infinite 
in  the  sense  of  being  itself  absolutely  boundless  in  respect  of 
Immensity  (or  the  possibility  of  Space  or  Spaces) ;  for  in 
reference  to  that  it  must  necessarily  remain  forever  deter- 
minate and  limited  as  bounded  (or  rather  as  bounding  it- 
self) over  against  that  empty  Possibility,  whatever  conceiv- 
able extension  it  might  have  in  determined  Space,  or  what- 
ever extension  might  be  given  to  the  evolution  of  itself  into 
spaces  or  spacial  dimensions.  Infinity,  in  this  sense  of  spa- 
cial indeterminateness,  or  boundlessness  in  respect  of  Im- 
mensity, would  make  the  whole  real  Notion  of  Essence  and 
Power  identical  with  absolute  Nothingness  :  it  would  neces- 
sarily presuppose  the  possibility  of  total  extinction,  annihila- 
tion, or  non-existence  of  the  absolutely  existent  Something, 
viz.,  the  real  Notion  itself.  This  supposition  might  not  be  in- 
conceivable or  absurd  in  itself ;  but  it  would  be  an  absolute 
contradiction  to  the  actual  and  known  fact  of  the  existent 
Reality.  In  respect  of  this  limitation,  which  consists  in  the 
distinction  of  the  whole  Something  from  the  Nothingness 
beyond  or  other  than  it,  the  Notion  (that  is,  the  whole  real 
Universe)  is  necessarily  determinate,  limited,  bounded,  con- 
ditioned, and,  in  a  word,  finite,  though  as  such  it  is  also  the 
absolute  One  and  All  of  real  existence  ;  and  it  is  not  infinite 
in  this  sense.  The  predication  of  infinity  (in  this  use  and 
application  of  the  term)  of  this  one  real  Whole  would  be 
merely  an  irrational  use  of  words ;  for  it  must  be  forever 
logically  true  and  necessary  that  a  Something,  or  any  real 
Essence  whatever,  that  is  spacially  infinite,  must  be  iden- 
tical with  absolute  Nothingness.  True  and  real  extension  in 
this  definition  means  simply  the  absolute  Modality  of  the 
one  Whole  Reality,  or  the  unity  of  absolute  Quantity  and 
absolute  Quality  in  the  absolute  Whole,  —  an  infinitely 
changeable  boundary  of  limitation.  ^ 
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What  is  truly  infinite  is  the  Ideality  of  the  One  and  All 
of  real  Essence  and  Power  conceived  after  the  manner  of 
the  logical  Notion  as  really  existing  in  and  for  itself  ahao- 
lately.  "  In  Being-for^tself"  says  Hegel,  "  the  determina- 
tion of  ideality  is  produced.  Existence,  seen  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  affirmative  being,  has  a  reality,  and  conse- 
quently the  finite  has  a  reality.  But  the  truth  of  the  finite 
is  rather  its  ideality.  For  the  same  reason,  the  Infinite  of 
the  Understanding,  where  the  finite  is  allowed  to  subsist 
alongside  of  the  infinite,  which  is  thus  made  itself  to  be 
finite,  has  its  truth  only  in  its  ideal  existence.  This  ideal- 
ity of  the  finite  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  philosophy, 
and  there  is  no  true  philosophy  but  idealism  [i.  e,  realistic 
idealism].  What  it  is  important  to  avoid  in  this  regard  is 
the  takin^f  of  the  infinite  for  what  by  its  determination  con- 
stitutes only  particular  and  finite  existence."  And  he  insists 
that  "  upon  this  difEerence  the  fundamental  notion  of  philos- 
ophy and  of  the  true  infinite  depends.''  ^ 

The  whole  reality  is  necessarily  finite  in  respect  of  its 
own  actual  constitution,  form,  and  nature,  and  in  the  sense 
of  having  all  that  determinateness  of  limitation  within  itself, 
whereby  only  it  can  be  distinguishable  from  absolute  infinity, 
the  mere  empty  possibility  of  the  actuality,  or  sheer  Noth* 
ingness.  As  such  really  finite  Whole,  the  truth  of  its  finite- 
ness  consists  as  much  in  its  ideality  as  in  its  reality.  Its 
ideality  is  truly  infinite  as  being  without  beginning,  end,  or 
middle.  In  this  sense,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  there  is 
no  true  philosophy  but  Idealism,  —  not  a  mystical  '^pure 
idealism "  of  our  subjective  imagination,  but  that  realistic 
idealism  of  the  universe  itself  which  is  the  unity  and  iden- 
tity of  the  Real  and  the  Ideal  in  the  one  absolute  Whole. 
This  will  be  found  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  idealism  with 
Hegel. 

^  Logique  de  Hegdj  tradnite  par  A  Yeia,  ii.  p.  35,  Paris,  1859. 
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§  4.  Space — Immensity  —  TimiT —  Eternity. 
In  a  trae  science  of  Logic,  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
signification  of  the  terms  Space  and  Immensity^  Time  and 
Eternity,  Properly  speaking,  Immensity  is  the  possibility 
of  Space,  or  Spaces  in  serial  order,  and  Eternity  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  Time,  or  Times  in  succession,  —  the  possibilities 
of  limitation  :  as  such  possibilities  they  are  also  absolute  and 
unalterable  necessities.  Space  and  Tiine  are,  in  their  own 
proper  definition,  merely  necessary  conditions  or  laws  of 
thought,  giving  boundary^  and  form,  or  whereby  boundary 
and  form  are  g^ven,  to  particular  things  within  the  univer- 
sality of  the  Notion.  The  Notion  itself  dwells  in  Eternity 
and  in  Immensity,  and  also  in  those  limitations  in  respect 
of  Eternity  and  Immensity  which  are  also  absolute  and  un- 
alterable necessities :  whereas  the  limitations  of  Time  and 
Space  within  the  Notion  are  of  the  nature  of  temporary 
and  changeable,  or  movable  necessities,  which  are  imposed 
by  the  Notion  itself  on  its  own  action,  under  all  the  necessi- 
ties and  necessary  relations  of  its  own  absolute  constitution ; 
and  they  are  therefore  properly  called  laws  of  thought. 
Time  and  Eternity,  Space  and  Immensity,  may  be  regarded 
as  expressing  a  necessary  relation.  The  necessity  which 
underlies  this  relation  is  simply  one  of  those  absolute  and 
unalterable  necessities  whereon  the  universe  is  built :  they 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  Notion  itself,  and  of  all  it 
contains  or  creates.  To  talk  about  ^^ infinite  space"  or 
"  infinite  time,"  is  to  use  words  irrationally  and  absurdly : 
it  necessarily  confounds  conceptions  that  are  different  and 
distinct.  So  common  and  inveterate  is  this  use  of  the 
words  time,  space,  and  infinity  in  a  double  sense  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  make  the  proper  distinctions  clearly 
intelligible  and  comprehensible.^ 

^  ** Absolute,  true,  and  mathematical  time,"  says  Newton,  "of 
itself  and  from  its  own  nature,  flows  equably,  without  regard  to  any- 
thing external,  and  by  another  name  is  called  duration ;  relative,  ap- 
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There  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the  conception  of  Ir- 
finity  proper  as  such  and  that  infinity  which  consists  merely 
in  an  endless  series  of  finites,  or  a  mere  pro^resstcs  ad  in- 
finitum  ;  for  here  the  infinity  is  pi*edicated  of  the  series, 
which  is  always  necessarily  finite,  and  not  (as  it  should  be) 
of  the  empty  possibility  into  which  the  series  is  supposed  to 
be  projected,  step  by  step,  indefinitely.  This  was  Locke's 
notion  of  infinity,  though  it  appears  by  his  letters  ^  that  he 
was  not  himself  satisfied  with  it.  It  is  the  infinite  of  the 
endless  succession  of  causes  and  effects,  or  sequences  of 
facts  (as  some  prefer  to  call  it),  il^  the  sphere  of  external 
Nature.  By  infinity  (properly  such)  may  be  understood 
that  boundlessness  which  belongs  ^  sheer  empty  possibility 
as  it  is  in  itself  considered.  In  this  sense,  it  may  mean  that 
empty  possibility  into  which  a  series  of  finites  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  continued,  endlessly  or  infinitely,  and  which  is 
that  same  absolute  Nothingness  that  lies  beyond  the  All  of 
the  real  Universe ;  for  this,  as  mere  possibility,  has  neither 
beginning,  end,  nor  middle,  is  unbounded,  and  properly  in- 
finite, otherwise  than  as  the  whole  existent  actuality  of  real 
Essence  and  Power  is  bounded  over  against  it,  in  it,  and 
out  of  it.  For  another  instance,  it  may  mean  that  eternal 
duration  in  respect  of  Time  which  belongs  to  the  One  and 
All  of  real  Being,  or  that  Eternity  which  is  the  possibility  of 
time  or  times  in  succession ;  for  this  possibility  is  without 
beginning,  end,  or  middle,  as  such,  and  is  therefore  in  this 
sense  boundless,  infinite :  or,  for  another  instance,  it  may 
mean  that  boundlessness  in  respect  of  Space  which  belongs 
to  Immensity,  and  is  the  mere  possibility  of  space  or  spaces 

parent,  and  common  time  is  some  sendble  and  external  (whether  ac- 
curate or  unequable)  measure  of  duration  by  the  means  of  motion, 
-which  is  commonly  used  instead  of  true  time."  .  •  .  "Absolute 
space,  in  its  own  nature,  without  regard  to  anything  external,  remains 
always  similar  and  immovable ;  relative  space  is  some  movable  dimen- 
sion or  measure  of  the  absolute  space,  .  .  .  and  which  is  commonly 
taken  for  immovable  space."  —  Principia. 
1  Life  of  John  Locke,  by  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne,  New  York,  1876. 
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in  serial  order ;  for  this  possibility  is  truly  infinite,  bound- 
less, endless,  as  such.  For  another  instance,  it  may  mean 
that  boundlessness  which  belongs  to  eternal  and  continuous 
movement  in  the  circuit  of  the  standing  All  (the  Notion 
itself)  ;  for  this  movement  is  truly  infinite  in  respect  of  its 
eternal  continuity  and  its  possibility,  while  it  is  abo  the  ab- 
solute Fact.  This  is  Aristotle's  infinity  of  circular  motion, 
perpetually  returning  into  itself,  without  begiiming,  end,  or 
middle,  in  respect  of  Time  and  continuity.  The  Notion, 
therefore,  may  properly  be  said  to  be  infinite  in  respect  of 
its  own  eternal  duration,  in  respect  of  the  eternal  continuity 
of  action  or  movement  in  it,  and  in  respect  of  the  perpetual 
and  continuous  extension  or  evolution  of  itself  into  the 
limitations  of  forms  in  times  and  spaces,  and  cancellation  of 
the  same  again,  in  a  perpetual  circuit  of  return  into  itself 
again ;  and  finally,  in  respect  of  the  absolute  Fact  of  the 
existence  and  truth  of  the  Notion  itself  as  such,  its  actuality, 
its  reality,  its  substantiality  or  Essence  (its  Matter,  if  any 
one  chooses  to  call  it  by  that  name)  ;  for  this,  again,  in  a 
true  sense,  is  without  beginning,  end,  or  middle,  and  is 
therefore  properly  infinite  (or  rather  absolute  as  the  All). 
As  to  this  essence  (the  Ding  an  sich)  of  the  Notion,  that 
consists  in  the  logical,  necessary,  and  actual  constitution  of 
the  Notion  itself  as  the  whole  existent  Reality,  the  Absolute 
One  and  All ;  for  the  Notion  is  itself  the  absolute  Essence. 
Motion  is  the  mere  fact  that  Essence  moves.  There  is,  in- 
deed, no  motion  apart  from  Essence  (as  science  declares)  ; 
but  eternally  moving,  or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  self-mov- 
ing, Essence  is  the  Notion,  and  nothing  else  but  the  No- 
tion ;  and,  in  this  sense  of  the  boundlessness  or  eternity  of 
the  movement  in  the  ideality  of  the  Notion,  Essence  may 
properly  be  said  to  be  infinite.  But,  as  the  standing  All  and 
whole  Actuality  of  real  existence,  it  is  bounded  over  against 
the  Nothingness  or  Oblivion,  is  limited  in  it,  or  is  limited 
out  of  it,  in  determinate  distinction  from  it,  and  is  there- 
fore not  infinite  in  the  spacial  sense  of  a  boundless  infinity 
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of  Nothingness,  or  an  absolute  identity  with  Nothingness. 
It  is  this  false  conception  of  infinity  which  many  insist 
upon  giving  to  some  irrational  and  absurd  notion  of  infinite, 
immaterial  Spirit,  which  could  be  no  other  than  sheer  empty 
Nothingness ;  but  in  this  sense  it  is  an  irrational  and  absurd 
use  of  the  word.^  Neither  does  the  standing  All  as  the 
Notion  proceed  out  of  Nothing:  it  eternally  i3.  Neither 
does  the  movement  of  it  react  upon  Nothing,  or  spring  from 
Nothing,  as  a  stream  flowing  from  no  fountain :  the  reaction 
is  upon  the  eternal  necessities,  the  logical  essentities  and 
absolute  truths,  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  Notion, 
and  are  subsumed  into  its  universality  as  the  eternally 
standing  whole  and  one  of  real  existence.  Nor  is  it  con- 
ceivable or  possible  that  this  movement  could  ever  have  had 
a  beginning;  for  if  the  Notion,  if  the  universe  (however 
constituted),  had  ever  been  once  at  an  equilibrium  of  sta- 
tionary balance  within  itself,  there  would  have  been  no  con- 
ceivable power  whereby  it  could  ever  have  been  set  in 
motion.  Its  movement  must  therefore  be  an  eternal  Fact 
But  movement  in  an  Essence  of  this  nature  must  (if  there 
be  movement  at  all)  be  a  movement  of  change  into  things 
produced  or  created  by  it,  or  out  of  things  destroyed  by  it. 
These  things  must  therefore  have  a  beginning,  and  may 
have  an  end,  and  are  finite  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term. 

§  5.  Finite. 

The  term  Finite  is  often  used  ambiguously.  Finite, 
properly  speaking,  means  bounded,  limited  to  an  end  (finis) 
or  termination.  It  stands  in  the  antithesis  of  absolute  rela- 
tion to  the  Infinite  as  boundlessness,  or  the  unbounded.  In 
this  category,  the  absolute  One  and  All  has  necessarily  to  be 
regarded  as  finite  or  limited,  as  bounded  over  against  the 

1  See  an  interesting  (thongh  not  an  entirely  satisfactory)  discussion 
on  this  topic  by  M.  Paul  Janet  in  the  "  Introduction  "  to  his  Etudes 
8ur  la  Dialectique  dans  Platon  et  dans  H^gel,  Paris,  1861,  pp.  xli.- 
zlyiii 
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Nothingness  beyond  it,  which  is  Infinity  in  the  sense  of 
what  it  really  is  in  itself  considered,  viz.,  its  Nothingness 
as  empty  possibility.  In  the  materialistic  philosophies,  the 
atoms  are  conceived  as  finite ;  the  whole  aggregate  of  the 
atoms  is  also  conceived  as  finite ;  matter  (and  the  whole 
material  universe)  is  conceived  as  finite ;  and  beyond  that 
is  only  the  empty  Void.  But  this  Void  is  not  always  con- 
ceived in  the  true  sense  of  Infinity ;  but  the  tei-m  infinity 
is  generally  applied  in  some  vague  way  to  a  never-ending 
series  of  finites,  which  is  said  to  be  infinite  because  it  has 
not  yet  come  to  the  last  possible  end,  and  may  never  come  to 
such  end.  This  is  the  bastard  infinite,  or  a  mere  progres- 
sus  ad  infinitum.  Still  it  is  in  general  vaguely  conceived 
as  infinity,  as  if  the  series  of  finites  were  absolutely  without 
end.  Words  are  used  without  thought,  and  are  made  to 
express  impossible  and  absurd  conceptions.  In  the  purely 
idealistic  and  spiritual  philosophies,  an  equally  absurd  use 
is  generally  made  of  the  terms  infinite  and  finite,  as  if 
pure  Spirit  were  absolutely  infinite,  and  only  the  things 
created  by  it  were  finite.  By  reason  of  the  manifest  im- 
possibility of  such  an  Infinite  passing  into  the  Finite,  or  of 
the  Finite  ascending  to  the  Infinite,  absolute  Spirit  becomes 
an  incomprehensible  object  of  blind  faith. 

Starting  with  the  assumption  of  a  whole  One  and  All,  and 
omitting  the  question  whether  that  be  finite  or  infinite,  the 
finite  may  be  intelligibly  understo<M  in  the  sense  that  the 
whole  One  and  All  may  give  bound,  Umit,  or  termination  to 
some  part  of  itself  within  the  comprehension  of  its  Univer- 
salify.  In  this  restricted  sense,  the  finite  always  stands  in 
the  relation  of  the  particular  to  the  Whole  and  UniversaL 
The  term  may  have  an  intelligible  meaning  as  applied  to 
Time  in  contradistinction  to  Eternity,  to  Space  in  contradis- 
tinction to  Immensity,  and  to  Essences  and  forms  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  absolute  Essence  and  universal  Form.  But, 
as  before  shown,  the  absolute  One  and  All,  the  Universe 
(whether  considered  as  the  Notion,  or  in  any  other  way),  is 
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itself  also  necessarily  finite  even  in  its  universality  and  as 
such.  All  attempt  to  regard  it  as  infinite  in  spacial  exten- 
sion, or  in  respect  of  Immensity,  must  end  in  an  irrational 
and  absnrd  use  of  words,  or  in  impossible  conceptions.  The 
unknowable  incomprehensibilities  of  spiritual  mysticism  and 
of  unspiritual  materialism  alike  are  such  conceptions. 

§  6.   Necessitt  —  Freedom  —  Will  —  Freewill. 

Necessity  (as  we  have  seen)  is  in  its  own  nature  of  two 
kinds :  Firsts  it  is  absolute,  unalterable,  and  eternal  neces- 
sity ;  and,  second^  it  is  temporary,  changeable,  and  limited 
necessity.  Necessity  in  the  first  sense  pervades  the  universe 
of  mind  and  matter.  It  reigns  in  blind  force  and  mechan- 
ical power.  It  is  distinguishable  from  Law  in  the  proper 
sense  of  Law  as  a  temporary  and  alterable  necessity,  im- 
posed as  a  rule  prescribed  by  a  knowing,  conscious  person 
or  a  sovereign  power ;  which  rule  may  be  altered  or  repealed 
and  have  an  end  as  it  had  a  beginning. 

Freedom  is  in  itself  mere  liberty,  mere  empty  possibility, 
the  Nothingness,  the  Void,  identical  with  Oblivion.  It  is 
simply  the  Open. 

Will  is  in  itself  the  Whole  Power  of  the  One  and  All  (the 
Notion)  in  its  absolute  totality :  it  is  the  eternal  movement 
(or  self-movement,  if  you  prefer  to  call  it  so)  as  the  absolute 
and  eternal  Fact.  The  truth  of  the  fact  is  (to  our  logical 
reason)  an  absolute  and  unalterable  Necessity.  As  such,  it 
is  not  entirely  free,  but  is  an  absolute  fact.  Absolute  free- 
dom for  it,  would  mean  its  absolulJb  non-existence. 

Freewill,  or  the  Freedom  of  Will,  expresses  merely  the 
fact  of  freedom  or  liberty  as  above  defined.  This  liberty 
necessarily  accompanies  the  Will-movement  as  its  possibility, 
and  as  a  necessary  condition  of  its  possible  existence  as  such 
Will.  In  this  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Freedom  may  be 
predicated  of  the  Notion  (the  universal  Soul)  as  truly  as  of 
any  finite  soul,  or  specialized  image  and  exemplar  of  it. 
But  there  is  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  Power,  and  in  the 
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amount  or  degree  of  liberty,  or  rather  in  the  extent  and  de- 
gree of  limiting  necessities,  laws,  and  conditions,  but  no 
essential  difference  in  the  natui'e  of  that  power,  or  of  those 
necessities  and  laws  as  such,  though  the  laws  imposed  on  its 
own  action  by  the  finite  soul  may  be  quite  different  from 
those  imposed  on  itself  by  the  universal,  self-conscious 
Power. 

§  7.   Rest. 

Rest  (in  the  proper  signification  of  the  term)  should  mean 
absolute  and  total  rest,  or  the  entire  cessation  or  non-exist- 
ence of  essence,  action,  movement,  or  life :  all  real  Essence 
must  then  be  utterly  extinct  and  powerless.  Still  further,  if 
it  be  a  logical  truth  and  a  necessary  fact  that  Essence  itself 
consists  merely  in  the  actual  constitution  of  the  Notion  as  a 
"Whole  of  logical  necessities  and  necessary  relations,  or  in- 
tellectually cognizable  entities  ("  essentities"  as  Hegel  calls 
them),  which  Whole  is,  by  its  very  nature  and  constitution, 
eternally  and  necessarily  in  action  or  movement,  then  the 
state  of  absolute  Rest  must  be  the  utter  extinction,  annihila- 
tion, or  non-existence  of  all  real  Essence  and  Power  :  only 
absolute  Nothingness  could^ remain.  This  is  not,  perhaps, 
an  unimaginable  hypothesis,  but  it  would  be  a  contradiction 
of  both  the  necessary  truth  and  the  observed  fact  of  an  actual 
universe  of  real  Essence  in  a  state  of  continuous  and  eternal 
action,  or  movement,  without  rest,  —  a  contradiction  to  the 
existence  and  reality,  as  well  as  to  the  life  and  Ideality,  of 
the  Notion. 

What  is  ordinarily  understood  by  Rest  (or  rather  a  tem- 
porary state  of  rest)  is  really  and  truly  no  more  than  a 
supposed  equilibrium  of  stationary  balance  between  exist- 
ing entities,  opposing  forces,  or  bodies,  producing  therein  a 
temporary  stationariness  or  state  of  permanency  in  the  whole 
or  in  some  part  thereof.  If  such  a  state  of  perfect  equili- 
brium were  to  be  imagined  as  ever  existent  in  the  whole. 
One  and  All  (whether  conceived  as  the  Notion  itself  or 
otherwise),  then  it  would  have  to  be  conceived  as  utterly 
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lifeless  and  eternally  dead ;  and  there  could  never  be  any 
power  whereby  it  could  be  started  into  action,  movement,  or 
life  again.  This  wotdd  not  be  an  inconceivable  hypothesis, 
perhaps,  but  it  would  be,  in  like  manner  as  before,  a  coih 
tradiction  to  both  the  necessary  and  the  observed  fact  of  a 
state  of  eternal  and  continuous  movement  in  the  One  Stand- 
ing All,  without  Rest  While,  therefore,  such  temporary 
stationariness,  or  state  of  permanency,  is  not  only  possible, 
but  the  general  fact  as  to  all  particular  things  within  the 
comprehension  of  the  universal  Whole,  it  is,  in  reference  to 
the  One  Whole  itself,  a  logical  absurdity  and  an  impossible 
conception,  as  well  as  a  contradiction  to  the  actually  known 
Fact 

§  8.  Abstbactiok. 

The  term  Abstraction  is  often  employed  ambiguously, 
erroneously,  or  confusedly.  Metaphysics,  even  Logic,  or 
Thought  itself,  is  sometimes  denounced  as  mere  abstraction, 
and  an  abstraction  is  deemed  to  be  something  of  the  nature 
of  illusion,  emptiness,  moonshine.  It  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  generalization,  as  generalization  is,  also,  with 
universality.  In  this  popular  sense,  an  abstraction  is  re- 
garded, properly  enough,  as  a  visionary  fancy  of  the  mind 
thinking  it,  or  as  some  idea  or  image  formed  in  the  imagina- 
tion on  sense-perception  of  external  objects,  and  of  a  some- 
thing supposed  to  be  abstracted  from  them,  and  taken  as  a 
real  something  separate  from  the  whole  thing.  Of  course 
the  something  abstracted  is  never  the  whole  thing  itself, 
but  only  some  part,  quality,  accident,  or  phase  of  it,  taken 
separately.  What  is  so  separated  may  be  an  actual  fact, 
if  critically  observed  and  accurately  perceived;  but  the 
careless  image-forming  faculty  does  not  exactly  discriminate 
what  is  truly  perceived  from  what  is  not,  but  fallaciously 
assumes  more  than  is  actually  perceived.  For  instance,  the 
common  notion  of  matter  as  an  underlying  substrate  of 
bodies  is  a  something  apparently  abstracted  from  the  objects 
of  sense  -  perception,  and  is  an  image  or  representation 
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formed  in  the  imagination,  and  erroneously  assumed  to  be 
grounded  on  sensation,  and  especially  on  the  resistance  of 
the  object  to  the  touch,  or  its  apparent  persistency  of  form 
and  position:  whereupon  the  image-forming  imagination 
proceeds  further  to  imagine  what  is  not  actually  perceived 
and  has  no  basis  in  sense-perception,  namely,  that  the  object 
has  a  solid  substrate  of  dead  material  within  it,  and  that 
such  substrate,  or  the  object  itself,  has  an  independent  sub- 
sistence by  itself  as  sucli  from  all  eternity,  and  this,  too, 
whether  the  thing  observed  be  a  molecule  or  a  large  mass. 
The  exterior  qualities,  accidents,  or  phases  which  affect  the 
senses  and  are  truly  perceived  have  a  certain  truth  and 
actuality  as  such,  and  may  be  correctly  apprehended  so  far 
as  truly  perceived,  but  no  farther.  As  to  the  supposed  sub- 
strate, that  is  not  perceptible  to  the  senses  at  all,  or  not 
otherwise  than  as  a  certain  resistance  to  the  touch  and  a 
certain  persistency  of  form  and  position,  and  it  is  not  actu- 
ally perceived  in  its  truth  as  it  really  is  in  fact ;  but  its  ex- 
istence as  a  dead  substrate  is  a  mere  inference  from  what  is 
perceived,  without  an  adequate  ground  for  such  inference. 
The  inference,  therefore,  and  in  just  so  far  as  groundless,  is 
a  vision  of  the  fancy,  an  empty  abstraction^  and  a  sheer 
illusion,  as  Berkeley  truly  said ;  and  this  is  precisely  what 
he  meant  to  say,  and  no  more,  however  much  he  may  have 
been  abused  and  misrepresented  in  respect  of  it,  not  by 
common  people  only,  but  by  those  pretending  to  be  philos- 
ophers. This  sort  of  illusion  was  the  Maya  of  the  Hindu 
philosophy.  Matter  so  conceived  is  an  empty  abstraction. 
But  this  is  no  denial  of  the  real  and  substantial  presence  of 
the  object,  nor  of  the  real  truth  of  such  qualities,  accidents, 
and  properties  as  do  actually  affect  the  senses,  and  furnish 
a  ground  for  sense-perception,  and  for  a  just  abstraction  of 
them  from  the  whole  thing  for  an  accurate  consideration 
separately.  Not,  however,  that  an  inference  of  a  substrate 
of  some  kind  may  not  be  entirely  just ;  for  the  resistance 
to  touch  and  the  persistence  of  form  and  position  do  affect 
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the  senses  and  give  rise  to  a  sense-perception  thereof,  and 
this  fact  may  be  abstracted  from  the  rest,  and,  being 
grrounded  on  an  actaal  sensation,  it  is  an  abstraction,  indeed, 
but  not  an  empty  or  unreal  abstraction ;  and  it  may  legit- 
imately be  inferred  that  there  is  certainly  there  a  more  or 
less  permanent  persistence  of  form  and  substance  of  some 
kind,  which  b  capable  of  resistance  to  the  touch,  and  is 
the  ground  of  the  appearances,  qualities,  accidents,  and 
properties  which  are  perceived  (if  accurately  observed)^ 
while  the  object  remains  what  it  is.  So  much  may  be  real 
truth :  the  conceit  of  a  dead  matter  is  a  visionary  and  un- 
real abstraction.  If  Newton's  hypothetical  hard,  impene- 
trable atoms,  though  of  the  least  possible  size  this  side  of 
zero  or  absolute  nonentity,  were  to  be  conceived  in  this 
manner  as  a  dead  substrate  of  material,  they  would  be 
empty  abstractions  of  this  kind ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  in 
what  manner  he  supposed  the  atoms  in  themselves  to  be  con- 
stituted :  the  simple  conception  of  atoms  was  all  he  required 
for  his  mathematical  uses  and  methods.  Bacon's  conception 
of  an  "  active  matter  '*  was  general  and  vague,  according  to 
the  state  of  knowledge  in  his  day ;  but  it  pointed  in  the  right 
direction,  and  in  the  same  direction  which  modern  science 
is  pursuing  in  its  analysis  of  bodies,  and  in  its  searching 
investigation  into  their  actual  nature  and  constitution,  and 
into  the  true  nature  of  what  is  called  Tnatter  and  force, 
having  nearly  reached  already  the  demonstration  that  the 
terms  matter  and  force  are  but  two  words  expressing  two 
phases  merely  of  one  and  the  same  real  truth,  namely,  a 
one  whole  and  absolute  All  of  Essence  in  an  eternal  state 
of  action,  or  (as  Hegel  defined  it)  Intensive  and  Extensive 
Magnitude,  or  Quantity,  the  universal  Quantity  of  all  quan- 
tities, or  (as  Plato  and  Spinoza  expressed  it)  the  Substance 
of  substances ;  the  intension  and  extension  together  estab- 
lishing, for  the  time  being,  the  actual  substance  and  form  of 
the  particular  things  in  time  and  space  as  a  definite  and  more 
or  less  persistent  determination  of   the  absolute  Thought 
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which  is  constituting  them  in  the  manner  of  a  knowing  and 
creating  intelligence. 

Bacon  required,  in  his  day,  A  more  thorough  study  of 
Nature,  and  insisted  upon  an  active  matter,  having  a  princi- 
ple of  motion  within  it,  form  and  cause  conjoined,  and  to  be 
taken  as  it  is  found  in  Nature,  not  syllogistically  upon  un- 
certain or  false  premises,  and  he  rejected  every  sort  of  "  ab- 
stract matter."  He  recommended  observation  and  induction 
from  particulars  as  a  method  of  arriving  at  generalizations 
and  ultimately  at  "  universals ; "  and,  in  the  study,  Inter- 
pretation was  to  go  along  with  observation,  taking  "Meta- 
physique  as  handmaid  and  guide."  Here  was  a  method, 
not  of  empty  abstraction,  but  of  well-grounded  generaliza- 
tions until  the  Universal  was  reached.  But  soon  afterward, 
Newton  came  in  with  his  hypothetical  assumption  of  hard, 
impenetrable  atoms  of  matter,  as  if  taking  for  granted  the 
old  notions  of  Democritns,  Epicurus,  and  Lucretius,  and 
physical  science  has  for  the  most  part  ever  since  left  Bacon 
and  followed  Newton  and  his  hard  mathematical  abstraction. 
Not  that  mathematics  is  altogether  an  abstract  or  illusory 
science :  on  the  contrary,  in  its  own  proper  nature,  it  is  a 
purely  logical,  metaphysical,  positive,  and  concrete  science, 
either  of  the  actual  or  of  the  potential ;  but,  in  its  way  and 
methods  of  dealing  vtrith  Nature,  it  has  necessarily  to  take 
it  in  the  external  presentation,  and  to  abstract  its  data  and 
its  units  of  measure  and  number  from  the  concrete  Whole. 
These  data  are  of  the  nature  of  abstractions,  not  always  or 
necessarily  (but  sometimes)  illusory  abstractions :  whence 
it  comes  that,  in  the  application  of  its  methods  to  Nature, 
though  not  a  science  of  abstractions,  but  rather  of  neces- 
sary truths,  it  has  to  deal  largely  with  data  drawn  from 
observation,  which,  as  abstractions  from  the  Whole,  are  for 
the  most  part  real,  but  in  some  large  measure  empty  and 
unreal,  that  is,  mere  groundless  fancies  of  the  observer's 
imagination,  or  purely  arbitrary  assumptions,  having  often- 
times only  some  superficial,  one-sided,  or  only  approximate 
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conformity  with  the  actaal  realities.  With  Bacon,  "the 
principles  and  axioms  '*  which  were  common  to  the  several 
sciences,  and  "  likewise  the  inquiry  touching  the  operation 
of  the  relative  and  adventitious  characters  of  essences,  as 
Quantity,  Similitude,  Diversity,  Possibility,  and  the  rest," 
which  (he  said)  might  be  called  "Transcendental,"  be- 
longed to  "  Summary  Philosophy,"  as  being  "  the  common 
ancestor  to  all  knowledge ; "  and  Metaphysic  was  to  be  "  an 
inquiry  of  the  formal  and  final  causes,"  as  being  "  the  de- 
scendant of  natural  science."  They  were  to  be  "handled  as 
they  have  efficacy  in  Nature,"  and  not  "  logically  "  merely, 
that  is,  not  "  syllogistically  "  in  the  manner  of  an  abstract 
logic.  Plato  (he  said)  had  perceived  "  that  Forms  were  the 
true  object  of  knowledge,  but  lost  the  fruit  of  his  opinion 
by  considering  of  forms  as  absolutely  abstracted  from  matter 
and  not  confined  and  determined  by  matter,  and  so  turning 
his  opinion  upon  theology,  wherewith  all  his  natural  philos- 
ophy is  infected."  It  is  very  plain,  in  short,  that  Bacon 
everywhere  considers  Essence  and  Form  as  one  inseparable 
identity,  the  Essence  itself  determining  the  Form.  Super- 
essential  abstractions  could  have  no  place  in  philosophy: 
they  were  to  be  remitted  to  the  visionary  realm  of  theolog- 
ical incomprehensibilities  as  empty  illusions.  Here  was 
some  true  but  vague  outline  of  a  rational  philosophy  and  a 
sound  method.^ 

If  we  gently  press  grapes  and  draw  off  the  freest  juice, 
we  get  a  clear  wine  of  a  certain  quality ;  if  pressed  hard, 
we  get  perhaps  a  red  wine  of  another  quality,  having  now 
abstracted  something  from  the  seeds  and  skins.  What  we 
draw  off  may  be  said  to  be  an  abstraction  from  the  whole 
mass ;  the  rest  remains.  What  is  thus  actually  separated  is 
not  an  empty  abstraction,  but  a  very  important  reality.  But 
if  we  should  infer  from  the  abstract  that  grapes  were  wine, 
either  red  or  white,  leaving  the  remains  out  of  all  considera- 

1  See  Holmes'  Authorship  of  Shakespeare^  p.  383  et  seq,  Boston, 
1866,  1875,  and  1886. 
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tion,  onr  inference  would  be  simply  erroneoos,  and  illusory 
in  just  so  far  as  erroneous ;  and  if  we  went  still  further  and 
inferred,  either  that  the  grapes,  or  that  the  remains  of  them, 
were  dead  matter,  or  had  a  more  material  substrate  than 
the  liquid  wine,  or  that  the  invisible  constituents  of  the  wine 
had  any  the  less  or  the  more  a  material  substrate  than  the 
wine  itself  had,  our  inference  would  be  still  more  illusory 
and  a  still  emptier  abstraction,  because  an  utterly  ground- 
less inference,  and  a  sheer  vision  of  the  fancy.  Neither 
could  we  any  better  infer  that  there  was  no  substantial  real- 
ity in  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  things ;  for  the 
question  is  not,  whether  grapes  are  matter  or  nothing,  but 
what  is  the  true  conception  of  real  substance  or  Essence  in 
them  all. 

Principles  of  law  enter  into  every  contract  and  constitute 
a  part  of  it,  not  all  at  once  into  every  contract,  but  some 
only.  Besides  the  rules  of  law,  the  facts  of  the  transaction 
also  enter  into  the  contract  and  make  an  essential  part  of  it. 
Laws  are  general  in  their  nature,  and  in  themselves  remain 
the  same,  preserving  their  generality,  while  entering  par- 
tially into  each  one  of  a  great  variety  of  contracts.  "Wholly 
apart  from  any  given  state  of  facts,  they  have  to  be  considered 
abstractly  as  general  principles  only,  and  may  be  regarded, 
in  a  certain  way  and  in  reference  to  such  particular  contracts 
as  might  possibly  be  made  under  them,  as  abstractions. 
But,  in  themselves  considered,  they  remain  all  the  same  as 
ever,  whether  entering  into  any  particular  contracts  or  not, 
and  have  a  real  existence  as  such,  as  much  as  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  whether  we  know  it  or  not.  If  we  go  contrary 
to  either  the  law  or  the  air,  or  undertake  to  violate  or  ig- 
nore the  actual  existence,  essential  nature,  and  power  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  we  are  certain  to  find  out  our 
mistake  very  soon,  and  to  learn  (perhaps  too  late)  that 
neither  of  them  was  an  empty  abstraction.  The  laws  are 
certainly  the  creation  of  the  legislative  mind.  They  are 
none  the  less  real  that  they  are  abo  purely  ideal  creations, 
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haying  only  a  metaphysical  or  logical  existence  in  thoaght 
or  intelligence,  though  they  may  also  he  written  down  and 
printed  in  statate-hooks.  The  air  is  invisihle  to  the  naked 
eye,  though  not  wholly  imperceptible  to  the  senses ;  but  some 
forms  of  substance  (the  supposed  atoms,  and  the  aether  of 
interstellar  spaces,  for  instance)  are  insensible  to  sense-per- 
ception, are  cognizable  only  by  the  intellect,  in  whatever 
experimental,  instrumental,  mathematical,  or  logical  way 
we  aiTive  at  a  knowledge  of  their  real  existence  and  true 
nature.  They  are  not  necessarily  for  that  reason  empty 
abstractions,  but  may  very  well  be,  if  not  exactly  as  now 
conceiyed,  yet  in  some  actual  mode  and  form,  very  real 
things. 

Locke  spoke  of  generalization  as  a  kind  of  abstraction. 
''The  mind,'*  he  said,  ''makes  particular  ideas,  received 
from  particular  objects,  to  become  general ;  which  is  done 
by  considering  them  as  they  are  in  the  mind  such  appear- 
ances, separated  from  all  other  existences  and  the  circum- 
stances of  real  existence,  as  time,  place,  or  any  other  con- 
comitant ideas.  This  is  called  abstraction^  whereby  ideas, 
taken  from  particular  beings,  become  general  representa- 
tives of  all  of  the  same  kind;  and  their  names  general 
names,  applicable  to  whatever  exists  conformable .  to  such 
abstract  ideas."  ^  There  is  here  a  certain  want  of  depth 
and  precision  of  both  thought  and  expression.  In  this 
vague  way,  a  generalization  is  an  abstraction  ;  but  only  as 
a  general  truth  drawn  (and  it  may,  by  a  careful  induc- 
tion, be  truly  drawn)  from  particular  objects,  and  not  an 
untrue,  empty,  and  illusory  abstraction.  It  may  very  well 
be,  by  a  true  separation  of  an  actual  fact,  or  by  a  sound 
induction,  a  real  truth  of  a  general  or  universal  nature,  ex- 
isting as  well  apart  from  those  objects  as  in  them ;  as  Plato 
drew  a  universal  principle  or  idea  of  beauty  from  the  par- 
ticular beauties  seen  in  a  great  variety  of  objects.  If  the 
particulars  (qualities,  accidents,  appearances)  thus  abstracted 
1  Hum,  UndersL,  h.  ii.  ch.  11,  §  9. 
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from  an  object  were  mistakes  of  observation,  or  mere  mis- 
conceptions of  wbat  was  observed,  then  the  abstraction  (gen- 
eralization) would  inevitably  be  itself  untrue  and  illusory ; 
and  if  the  induction  of  a  general  law  were  made  from  too 
limited  a  number  of  facts,  the  truth  of  its  generality  would 
be  in  the  same  degree  uncertain ;  and  unless,  indeed,  the 
induction  were  made  from  all  the  facts  of  the  universe  in- 
volved in  the  subject  of  inquiry,  —  if  a  single  fact  were 
overlooked  or  left  out,  —  the  law  induced  might  not  be 
absolutely  general  or  universal,  for  that  omitted  fact  might 
very  well  be  the  single  exception  to  such  general  law.  This 
vice  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  and  method  of  the  induc- 
tive logic ;  as,  for  instance,  observation  might  find  that  all 
particular  objects  whatever  in  the  entire  material  universe 
were  temporary,  evanescent,  |>erishable  things,  while  it  might 
still  be  true  that  the  one  and  all  of  real  Being  or  Essence 
was  the  single  thing  that  is,  in  its  own  nature  and  truth, 
eternal,  imperishable,  immortal ;  and  an  induction,  generali- 
zation, or  abstraction,  to  the  efEect  that  all  things  are  perish- 
able or  evanescent  would  be  an  empty  abstraction  and  an 
illusion.  In  short,  either  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  empty 
and  illusory  in  just  so  far  as  erroneous  or  groundless. 

Berkeley  thought  he  could  abstract  some  qualities  from 
objects  which  might  possibly  exist  without  those  objects,  or 
as  separated  from  them ;  but  he  denied  that  he  could  ab- 
stract, or  could  conceive  as  separated,  "  those  qualities  which 
it  is  impossible  should  exist  so  separated,"  or  "  that  he  could 
{orm  a  general  notion  by  such  an  abstracting  from  particu- 
lars ;  "  and  "  these  two  last  were  the  proper  acceptations  of 
abstraction  ;"'^  that  is  to  say,  empty  abstraction.  Here, 
too,  is  a  vague  use  of  the  term  qualities  ;  but  upon  this 
distinction  of  Berkeley  (clearly  at  bottom  a  sound  one)  an 
abstraction  of  a  part,  fact,  or  truth  from  the  whole  object, 
which  should  be  in  its  own  nature  general  or  universal,  or 
such  that  it  had  a  true  and  real  existence,  not  only  in  the 
1  Trin,  Hum,  KnowL,  Introd.  §  10. 
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object  as  sharing  or  participating  in  it,  or  entering  into  its 
essential  constitution,  but  also  beyond  it  and  independent  of 
it,  generally  or  universally,  would  not  be  illusory  ;  but  an 
abstraction  of  the  other  kind,  whether  conceived  as  a  gener- 
alization, an  induction,  or  an  abstraction,  would  be  utterly 
groundless  and  empty.  In  short,  the  real  question  is,  not 
whether  either  is  an  empty  illusion  or  a  reality,  but  what 
induction,  generalization,  or  abstraction,  is  well-grounded 
and  true,  and  what  not,  or  how  far  so,  and  how  far  not  so, 
—  what  are  in  truth  real  and  'what  are  illusory  abstrac- 
tions ;  that  is,  again,  what  are  true  logical  conceptions  of 
the  necessary  and  the  real,  and  not  merely  the  empty  vis- 
ions of  our  own  imagination  which  have  no  logical  truth  or 
reality  beyond  themselves.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  makes  a 
more  proper  use  of  the  term  than  Locke,  or  Dugald  Stewart, 
when  he  questions  their  denial  that  '*  brute  animals  have  the 
power  of  abstraction,''  and  insists  that,  in  this  use  of  the 
word,  it  must  imply  "  the  power  of  comparing  our  concep- 
tions," and  is  "  a  necessary  part  of  the  process  of  reason- 
ing," and  that  "  a  stupid  carp,  or  an  intelligent  dog,  rea- 
sons," though  not  80  well  as  a  man.^ 

§  9.    POTENCB  —  POTBNTLALITY POWEB EnEBGT. 

Potence  (Svvafu^,  potentia),  Potentiality,  ^'^  Potential  ^^ 
Povjer,  are  terms  which  really  mean,  or  only  express,  though 
often  loosely  and  vaguely  employed,  the  mere  empty  possi- 
bility of  the  actual  and  absolute  subsistence,  or  real  being 
and  truth,  of  the  logical  Notion  of  the  One  and  All  of  real 
Essence  and  Power,  in  an  eternal  state  of  action  (whether 
of  static  strain  or  of  actual  movement),  unfolding,  infolding, 
and  limiting  itself  into  the  special  essences  and  forms,  or 
the  particular  substances,  of  things,  throughout  the  world 
of  Nature;  and  it  is  only  in  that  same  possibility  or  freedom, 
and  under  all  the  necessities  of  such  Notion,  that  the  spe- 

^  Mind  and  Matter ;  or,  Physiological  Inquiries,  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  Bart.,  D.  C.  L.,  V-Prest,  R.  S.,  New  York,  1857,  p.  176. 
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cials  and  particulars  receive  their  pecnliar  essences  and 
forms,  or  their  substances,  as  such  things  as  they  are  and 
while  they  are  such.  What  so  eternally  is,  as  matter  of 
fact,  is  the  absolute  one  and  whole  of  Essence  and  Power, 
thus  evolved  and  limited,  or  evolving  and  limiting  itself, 
into  a  world  of  things.  What  remains  for  investigation  is 
simply  the  fundamental  necessities,  the  necessary  relations, 
the  essential  mediations,  and  the  whole  mode,  manner,  and 
law  of  that  fact  and  reality ;  that  is,  of  Essence  and  Power 
in  one  as  it  eternally  is  in  itself,  and  in  the  evolution  of  itself 
into  such  special  and  particular  existences  within  the  compre- 
hension of  the  universal  whole  in  the  eternal  process  of  their 
creation,  sustentatioh,  and  dissolution,  as  such,  in  the  entire 
order  of  necessity,  freedom,  and  providence.  Its  potence 
or  potentiality  may  mean  or  express  the  entire  compass  of 
the  possible  evolution  of  the  whole  reality  into  such  special 
or  particular  actualities,  however  persistent  or  evanescent 
they  may  be  as  such,  whereof  it  is  capable.  This  Potenti- 
ality, at  once  eternal,  inexhaustible,  absolute,  and  necessary, 
is  without  beginning,  end,  or  middle,  and  is  therefore,  in 
this  proper  sense,  infinite,  that  is,  it  dweUs  in  Eternity  and 
Immensity. 

This  absolute  Whole  of  Essence  and  Power  in  one  is 
Energy,  In  the  last  analysis,  energy  is  nothing  else  but 
that.  This  Aristotelian  term  has  grown  much  into  favor 
with  modem  science.  "  What  is  in  potence,"  said  Aristo- 
tle, "  is  indeed  energy ; "  and  again  he  says,  **  Essence  and 
form  is  energy."  ^  Matter  in  action,  or  in  potential  strain, 
is  energy,  says  positive  science  :  it  might  better  be  said  that 
essence  in  action,  or  in  potentiality,  is  energy.  There  is  no 
action,  no  strain,  no  motion,  apart  from  essence,  or  without 
essence  of  some  kind.  There  can  be  no  action  without 
reaction.  Aristotle  grounded  action,  all  motion,  on  the 
immovable  whole ;   Plato,  on  the  standing  All.     Scienco 

1  Arist,  Met,  E.  1,  Redarg.  W.  Christ,  Lipsiae,  1886,  p.  127;  9  8, 
p.  193. 
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knows  of  no  action,  strain,  motion,  or  energy,  but  in  some 
matter,  essence,  or  vehicle.  There  is  energy  in  momentum, 
in  mechanical  power,  in  a  suspended  weight,  in  a  clock 
wound  up,  in  a  working  steam-engine,  in  the  turning  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis  or  in  its  orbital  revolution,  in  the  nebular 
theory  of  a  solar  system,  in  the  aether,  in  gravity,  in  heat, 
electricity,  and  electro-magnetism.  Wherever  there  is  en- 
ergy, there  is  a  necessary  presupposition  of  matter,  essence, 
or  a  real  something,  in  action  or  in  static  stress,  —  in  actual 
or  in  potential  movement.  Essence,  Form,  and  Power  in 
the  one  absolute  Whole  is  eternal  Energy. 

Materialistic  science  sometimes  tries  to  conceive  this  whole 
Essence  and  Power  as  Matter  and  Force,  or  as  an  aggrega- 
tion of  atoms  with  a  force,  either  in  them  or  (as  it  may  be) 
outside  of  them,  called  Gravity,  which  somehow  fall  into  the 
order  or  disorder  of  the  material  world  which  it  discovers, 
under  the  necessities  or  laws  that  are  inherent  in  them ; 
but  exactly  how,  or  why,  or  what  matter  is,  or  what  gravity 
is,  or  what  the  necessities  or  the  laws  are,  or  what  is  the 
mode  and  manner  of  it,  the  materialists  do  not  much  con- 
cern themselves  to  inquire,  have  not  as  yet  found  out,  and 
do  not  pretend  to  know ;  but  they  see  no  providential  order 
or  direction  in  it,  or  only  sheer  necessity,  mechanical  force, 
and  blind  fatality.  Their  philosophy  of  the  universe  (so 
far  as  they  have  any)  is  that  of  an  absolute*  perpetual-mo- 
tion machine.     It  is  all  that,  perhaps,  and  much  more. 

§  10.   Understanding  —  Reason  —  Intelligence. 

The  terms  Understanding,  Reason,  Intelligence,  are  em- 
ployed in  science  and  philosophy,  scarcely  less  than  in  com- 
mon use,  in  partial  ways,  or  in  ambiguous  senses,  llie  use 
of  the  word  Understanding  has  pretty  much  settled  down 
into  the  meaning  and  scope  which  the  term  has  received, 
since  Locke  and  Hume,  in  the  sensational  and  positive  phi- 
losophies. As  such,  it  may  be  briefly  defined  as  the  prac- 
tical use  of  the  human  faculties  of  sensation,  perception. 
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imagination,  association  of  ideas,  memory,  and  reflection,  — 
the  apprehension,  generalization,  and  practical  use  of  knowl- 
edge derived  from  experience  through  the  senses  in  making 
inductions  and  inferences,  and  in  reasoning  about  Nature, 
God,  and  Man.  In  a  philosophical  aspect,  the  whole  busi- 
ness merely  concerns  Human  Understanding  as  a  part  of  the 
phenomena  of  Nature,  refers  to  the  external  sphere  of  ma- 
terial Nature,  and  contemplates  the  mental  operations  as  a 
part  of  the  working  of  the  world-machine.  In  the  theolog- 
ical aspect^  Understanding  (where  there  is  any  at  all)  looks 
to  the  biblical  revelations  for  such  knowledge  of  a  purely 
intellectual  and  spiritual  world  as  man  is  capable  of  acquir- 
ing or  possessing ;  or  it  denies  or  ignores  the  existence  of 
spiritual  intelligence  altogether.  This  is  nearly  the  whole 
scope  of  the  powers  and  capabilities  usually  assigned  to 
Human  Understanding.  Professor  Max  Miiller  has  re- 
cently adopted  Hobbes*  definition  of  it  as  **  the  faculty  of 
addition  and  subtraction ;"  ^  but  he  rejects  the  use  of  the 
word  Understanding,  and  calls  it  the  Human  "  Monon." 

Reason  (sometimes  called  "  pure  reason  '*)  generally,  or 
as  ordinarily  understood,  means  those  innate  or  intuitive 
principles  of  mind  (or  thought  in  us)  which  give  form  and 
rationality  to  our  perceptions,  ideas,  reflections,  and  knowl- 
edge in  the  particular  or  in  general.  These  principles,  con- 
ditions, or  laws  of  thought,  are  conceived  to  have  a  logical 
existence  as  such  in  our  minds  ;  and  they  enable  us  to  con- 
ceive or  imagine  a  Supreme  Being  as  some  kind  of  immate- 
rial Spirit,  apart  from  the  world  of  Nature,  in  the  actual 
existence  whereof  we  may  have  belief  or  faith  as  a  matter 
of  reasoning  and  inference  from  all  such  knowledge  of 
Nature  as  may  fall  within  the  reach  of  the  senses  and  the 
Understanding,  or  within  the  scope  of  this  scheme  of  prin- 
ciples and  laws  in  our  minds,  with  the  help  of  the  biblical 
revelation  concerning  it,  —  all  considered  as  evidence  tend- 
ing to  prove  the  truth  of  such  belief.  This  is  about  the 
1  Science  of  Thought^  London,  1887,  pp.  63-94. 
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whole  drift  of  the  pure  and  the  practical  Beason  of  Kant. 
It  means  always  our  human  Reason :  it  does  not  reach  to  a 
c(miprehension  of  universal  and  absolute  Intelligence.  It 
renounces  all  possibility  of  an  ontological  science  of  Logic, 
or  of  an  a  priori  pathway  to  a  metaphysical  knowledge  of 
universal  Intelligence  (or  Soul)  as  it  really  is  in  its  own 
essential  nature  and  absolute  being. 

With  Kant,  as  with  Locke,  the  Understanding  was  merely 
our  reasoning  faculty :  "  Pure  Reason "  was  an  empty 
schematism  of  transcendental  principles  in  our  minds ;  and 
his  "  principles  '*  were  merely  certain  logical  propositions  of 
our  imaginative  faculty,  and  n<^  at  all  any  fundamental, 
universal,  and  eternal  necessities,  essential  and  necessary  re- 
lations, or  absolute  truths.  Therefore  the  ens  recdissimum 
of  the  Scholastics  was  a  visionary  dream,  and  the  ontological 
arguments  of  Descartes,  or  of  Leibnitz,  for  the  being  of  God 
were  transparent  fallacies,  and  amounted  to  nothing.  But 
the  term  Reason  may  just  as  well  be  employed  (as  it  is  by 
Hegeli  Cousin,  and  other  realistic  idealists)  in  the  wider 
signification  of  the  universal  Reason,  and  not  merely  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  finite  human  reason  (  Vernunft).  In 
the  sense  of  the  logical  Notion  (Begriff)  of  all  Reality,  it 
is  simply  a  more  elaborate  logical  development,  and  a  more 
complete  statement,  of  what  was  really  understood  or  in- 
tended (however  vagudy  stated)  in  the  Aristotelian  and 
Neoplatonic  philosophies  by  an  absolute  and  universal  Intel- 
ligence, conceived  as  the  one  immovable  standing  All  of  real 
essence  and  power,  containing  within  itself  as  such  self- 
movement  (or  eternal  movement)  under  such  necessities  and 
necessary  relations,  mediations,  and  laws,  and  moving  in  such 
manner  and  to  such  ends  and  aims,  as  to  constitute  it  at  once 
and  in  one  an  essential  living  Intelligence  ;  which  therefore 
proceeded,  as  it  must  proceed,  in  an  artistically  creative 
manner  in  the  perpetual  evolution  of  itself  into  a  sensible 
(and  also  an  intelligible)  world  of  Nature,  in  an  established 
order,  which  was  in  some  large  part  a  necessary  order,  and 
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an  '^  Adrastic  "  fatality  as  such,  but  was  still,  in  its  neces- 
sary freedom,  in  some  measure,  a  providential  order  as 
well,  looking  to  the  True,  the  Good,  and  the  Beautiful  as  its 
end  and  aim  and  final  cause  or  reason  why.  In  this  view, 
the  universal  Intelligence  has  to  be  regarded  as  the  whole 
unity  of  the  logical  Notion,  in  which  all  the  categories  of 
necessity  and  relation,  and  all  aspects,  are  summed  up  and 
subsumed  into  the  identity  and  universality  of  the  one  whole 
as  a  truly  logical  Concept  of  all  Reality,  or  an  intelligible 
theory  of  the  Universe,  and  at  the  same  time  into  that  state 
of  eternal  movement  or  life  which  is  the  Ideality  of  the  real 
Notion ;  and  so  the  Notion  is  necessarily,  by  its  very  inner- 
most constitution  and  essential  nature  and  mode  of  action,  a 
rational  knowing  Essence  and  Power,  a  conscious  creative 
Potentiality,  and  a  Personality  as  such. 

§  11.   Cause  —  Causa  Sui  —  Causality  —  Cause  and 
Effect. 

First  Cause,  Caxisa  Sui,  Causation,  Causality,  and 
Cause  and  Effect,  are  also  much  abused  terms,  or  they  are 
employed  in  vague  senses,  or  in  partial  ways,  by  various 
writers.  Conceived  in  the  right  way,  or  in  the  way  of  Miy 
true  notion  of  the  matter  (if  not  altogether  in  the  way  of  the 
Heg^an  Notion),  if  we  could  once  accept  and  be  satisfied 
(as  perhaps  a  truly  philosophic  mind  should)  with  the  first 
and  last  Fact  of  an  absolute  Standing  All  of  Essence  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  contain  within  itself  eternal  and  ccmtinuous 
movement,  infinite  as  being  without  beginning,  end,  or 
middle,  but  active  after  the  necessities,  necessary  relations, 
laws,  and  manner  of  Thought  itself,  we  might  succeed  in 
clearing  our  minds  of  the  difficulties  which  inveterately  be- 
set all  endeavors  to  get  over  the  apparent  contradictions  and 
the  seeming  absurdity  involved  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
First  or  Stii  as  applied  to  such  a  conception  of  the  absolute 
Cause.  For  if  it  be  once  conceived  as  an  eternal  Fact,  there 
is  no  first,  no  last,  no  Sui  or  self,  as  yet  about  it,  but  only 
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that  simple  and  very  comprehensible  fact.  When  we  have, 
the  whole  fact,  the  whole  truth,  the  whole  reality,  what  more, 
or  else,  or  other,  can  there  possibly  be  for  the  mind  to  ask 
for  or  expect,  otherwise  than  as  the  result  of  thoughtless 
and  inveterate  habit  ?  In  truth,  it  is  itself  the  absolute 
Cause,  itself  without  a  cause  other  than  its  own  necessary 
and  eternal  constitution  as  such  living  Notion,  or  the  abso- 
lute Ideality  in  the  absolute  Reality,  which  is  thus  capable  of 
being  the  cause  of  all  things  else  which  are  the  effects  of  its 
action.  An  eternally  active  essence  has  no  beginning,  middle, 
or  end,  and  needs  no  cause  of  itself :  itself  is  the  absolute  and 
eternal  Fact,  and  it  must  be  accepted  as  such.  We  have  no 
true  Self  until  we  have  thus  joined  in  thought  and  taken  up 
into  the  unity  of  the  Absolute  all  the  elements  of  the  logic- 
ally completed  One  and  All.  Then  we  have  infinite  Ideal- 
ity as  eternal  movement  (the  same  thing  as  self-movement) 
in  the  eternal  Reality ;  and  also  Knowing,  for  knowing  is 
nothing  else  but  the  action  of  the  Notion  as  thus  constituted  ; 
and  also  Consciousness,  for  Consciousness  is  nothing  else  but 
the  mere  fact  of  knowing  ;  and  also  Self-consciousness,  for, 
in  reference  to  this  absolute  One,  consciousness  is  always  the 
same  thing  as  self-consciousness.  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween them.  It  is  only  in  our  minds,  and  in  reference  to 
our  thinking,  that  a  distinction  can  be  made  between  them ; 
and  then  the  only  difference,  in  the  finite  mind,  is  that 
which  may  be  said  to  exist  between  directing  the  thought 
(the  attention)  upon  the  whole  thinking  personality  as  a 
whole,  and  directing  it  upon  some  particular  action,. opera- 
tion, part,  or  phase  of  the  Whole ;  but,  in  the  absolute 
mind,  the  consciousness  must  always  be  coextensive  with 
the  active  knowing.  This  consciousness  of  the  absolute 
Thought,  if  there  is  to  be  any  purpose,  end,  or  aim,  choice, 
will,  or  providence,  possible,  must  in  some  manner  be  capa- 
ble of  imposing  some  measure  of  law,  restraint,  limitation, 
and  guidance,  or  special  direction,  upon  the  eternal  move- 
ment, over  and  above  what  is  absolutely  given  in  the  fact 
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of  movement  and  in  the  eternal,  unalterable,  and  immovable 
Necessities  that  are  fundamental  to  its  very  constitution  as 
such.  We  are  at  liberty,  indeedj  in  our  study  of  these 
several  elements,  categories,  or  aspects,  to  consider  them 
separately,  in  the  logical  order  of  their  necessity  and  true 
nature,  though  there  be  in  them  no  order  of  succession  in 
time,  because  there  is  in  reality  no  such  succession  in  time 
and  no  such  actual  division,  but  in  truth  they  subsist  eter- 
nally in  one  simultaneous  unity  and  wholeness,  in  whatever 
possible  distinction  and  distribution  into  the  infinite  variety 
of  particulars. 

This  absolute  One,  thus  eternally  constituted,  is  the  Ju- 
piter's throne,  to  the  foot  of  which  the  old  poets  figured 
the  chain  of  secondary  causes  and  effects  to  be  tied.  As  to 
any  particular  thing  or  creation  as  distinguishable  from  such 
uncreated  Essence  and  Power  as  Cause,  that  thing  or  crea- 
tion necessarily  had  a  beginning,  and  therefore  a  cause,  and 
was  an  effect,  which  might  be  the  secondary  cause  of  another 
effect,  and  so  on  through  an  endless  series  of  finite  causes 
and  effects,  an  apparently  endless  succession  (as  it  would 
appear  in  an  external  view)  in  the  field  of  material  Nature, 
—  a  progressus  ad  infinitum,  —  though  in  reality  never  en- 
tirely cut  off  from  its  original  source ;  for  the  continuity  of 
Nature's  chain  is  ever  returning  into  the  source  whence  it 
proceeded  in  a  perpetual  round  or  circuit  of  Causation  :  all 
such  progression  must  begin  and  end  in  the  one  absolute 
Cause.  The  term  Causation  may  very  well  be  employed  to 
designate  the  character  and  continuity  of  this  perpetual  cir- 
cuit of  successive  particulars  which  constitute  the  links  of 
the  chain,  each  link  being  the  cause  of  the  next  one  and 
the  effect  of  the  preceding  one  ;  but  the  one  whole  Essence 
and  Power  is  always  one  of  the  links  in  the  whole  chain,  and 
is  at  bottom  the  necessary  ground,  conditioning  limitation, 
and  motive  power  of  the  whole  succession ;  for  the  primal 
source  and  efficient  cause  of  the  successive  stages  of  finite 
particular  things  is  to  be  found  only  in  that  absolute  Essence 
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which  carries  eternal  movement  within  itself,  the  inmioYable 
standing  AIL  ^'  The  great  law  of  essence  and  nature  ''  (says 
Bacon)  '^  cuts  and  runs  through  the  vicissitudes  of  things." 
This  is  that  ^*  last  and  positive  power  and  law  of  Nature  " 
which  (he  said)  was  itself  ^^  without  a  cause,  for  cause  is,  as 
it  were,  parent  of  effect"  It  was  Milton'^  "  bright  Essence 
increate."  It  b  truly  uncreated.  It  has  no  beginning,  no 
end,  no  middle,  and  is  therefore  in  this  sense  infinite.  It  is 
eternal,  and  as  such  simply  an  absolute  Truth ;  and  it  has^ 
therefore,  no  cause,  and  needs  none. 

Little  need  be  said  about  Final  Cause  :  properly  speaking, 
it  is  not  a  cause  at  all,  but  only  a  reason  why. 

CatLsey  Causation^  Cattsality^  as  applied  to  any  supposed 
origination  of  this  absolute  One  and  All,  can  have  no  intel- 
ligible meaning  or  sense,  since,  by  the  logical  presupposition 
involved  in  its  very  nature  and  constitution,  it  had  no  origin, 
will  have  no  end,  and  can  have  no  cause  in  that  sense ;  but 
Cause  (in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term)  necessarily  pre- 
supposes an  already  existent  Power  and  implies  a  conse- 
quent effect:  it  is  power  producing  an  effect.  The  term 
CausalUy  simply  expresses  the  fact  of  Essence  and  Power 
as  cause  passing  into  effect,  and  subsisting  in  it  as  result. 
"  Causality,*'  says  Cousin,  "  is  a  tripHcity  in  unity,"  —  viz., 
Cause,  Effect,  and  the  Relation  subsisting  between  them,  — 
in  which  the  substantial  power  as  cause  is  presupposed  to 
have  an  absolute  existence  and  an  eternal  reality  as  a  matter 
of  absolute  fact.  It  is  eternally  passing  into  effect,  and  con- 
tinues to  subsist  in  the  effect ;  and  the  term  Relation  merely 
expresses  the  fact  of  the  sustained  continuity  of  that  Essence 
and  Power  in  the  effect,  while  it  continues  to  be  what  it  is. 
Thus  Cousin  used  this  term  CaiisalUy  to  designate  that 
quality,  character,  nature,  or  aspect  of  the  absolute  Essence 
and  Power,  wherein  it  is  considered  as  eternally  in  action 
and  as  necessarily  passing  into  a  creation  as  its  effect  in  one 
eternal  and  continuous  round  of  causation.  But,  considered 
in  reference  to  itself,  it  was  the  absohite  Substance,  and  in 
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BO  far  as  substance  it  was  also  absolute  Cause  of  all  created 
things,  being  itself  without  a  cause.  As  being  without  be- 
ginning, end,  or  middle,  it  was  infinite,  dwelling  in  Eternity. 
The  word  Substance  as  here  used  means  the  same  thing 
as  Essence,  The  term  Causality  (properly  understood) 
would  seem  to  be  unobjectionable,  but  Hegel  appears  some- 
times to  liave  preferred  the  term  Reciprocity ^  or  reciprocal 
Action  and  Reaction,  to  mean  the  same  thing.  It  is  ap- 
parent, in  either  case,  that  the  term  employed  signifies  that 
element  or  aspect  of  the  whole  One  and  All  wherein  it  is 
contemplated  as  in  a  state  of  eternal  action  or  movement. 
That  movement  involves  both  causality  in  the  aspect  of  the 
active  power  and  Reciprocity  in  the  aspect  of  Action  and 
Reaction.  The  Action  is  the  eternal  movement :  the  Reac- 
tion is  upon  the  eternal  necessities,  the  logical  afid  necessary 
grounds  of  the  whole  as  a  whole,  which  is  itself  immovable. 
The  term  Reciprocity  more  especially  expresses  the  relation 
subsisting  between  Action  and  Reaction  ;  but  it  also  involves 
and  implies  the  eternally  active  essence  and  power.  The 
term  Causality  more  especially  expresses  the  relation  be- 
tween Cause  and  Effect ;  but  it  also  involves  and  implies 
that  same  active  essence,  and  that  same  reciprocity  of  action 
and  reaction.  The  two  words  cover  essentially  the  same  con- 
ceptions. As  to  the  substantial  or  essential  movement  itself, 
that  had  to  be  taken  by  both  of  them  as  an  absolute  and 
eternal  Truth  and  a  logical  Necessity.  It  comes  to  this  at 
last.  No  evasion  is  possible.  All  idea  of  movement  pro- 
ceeding from  "  pure  activity "  alone,  or  from  immaterial 
spirit,  or  from  Nothing,  or  from  any  given  Something  in 
the  sense  of  first  origin,  must  be  forever  irrational  and 
absurd.  The  truth  is,  that  the  movement  never  began  to  be 
at  all,  but,  like  both  the  Something  and  the  Nothing,  simply 
has  an  absolute  and  eternal  subsistence  and  reality  in  point 
of  fact :  special  and  particular  movements  or  motions  only 
have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  and  therefore  also 
a  cause  ;  and  they  are  necessarily  in  this  sense  finite. 
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§  12.  Negation — Negativitt — Nothing. 
These  are  somewhat  vague  terms,  and  are  sometimes 
loosely  employed.  Much  of  the  obscurity  and  difficulty  of 
the  Hegelian  philosophy  arises  from  an  ambiguous  and 
almost  Protean  use  of  these  terms.  The  true  meaning  of 
Nothing  or  Nothingness  has  already  been  sufficiently  no- 
ticed herein.  Ilie  distinction  of  that  Negation  or  limita- 
tion which  is  given  from  within,  and  that  which  is  given  from 
without,  is  intelligible  enough.  We  may  easily  understand 
that  a  root  growing  in  the  earth  may  receive  its  actual  shape 
in  part  from  within  the  root  itself,  and  in  part  from  the 
pressure  of  the  earth  without.  How  far  the  fish  takes  its 
shape  from  ^inward  growth  and  how  far  from  the.  water 
without,  and  how  far  the  bird  takes  its  shape  and  characters 
from  its  own  inward  life  or  &om  the  air  and  the  elements 
in  which  it  flies,  scientific  observation  may  not  have  exactly 
determined;  but  an  Agassiz  will  discover  a  profound  cor- 
respondence between  the  inner  life  and  evolution  and  the 
outward  defences  of  bony  coverings,  horny  plates,  scales, 
feathers,  hair,  skin,  and  finally  not  skin  only,  but  clothes. 
The  fish  may  be  regarded  as  bounded  by  the  water,  the  bird 
by  the  air,  receiving  their  outline  of  foinn  from  the  active 
life  within,  or  from  the  external  environment,  or  indeed 
from  both  at  once.  So  the  water  may  be  seen  as  bounded  by 
the  air,  the  air  as  bounded  in  the  aether,  and  the  aether  by 
the  Void,  or  in  something  else.  The  atoms  of  Epicurus, 
as  bounded  in  a  Void,  could  have  no  limit  of  form  or  shape 
but  that  given  with  the  atom  itself :  it  was  otherwise  only 
bounded  over  against  the  Nothingness,  or  out  of  it  and  in  it. 
Now  we  know  that  it  is  a  question  whether  molecules,  or 
atoms  (if  indeed  there  be  any  at  all),  are  in  a  void  merely, 
or  are  in  the  aether,  or  in  a  continuous  essence ;  and  the 
further  question  comes  as  to  them,  how  far  they  may  take 
their  actual  shape  or  form  from  the  mode  and  manner  of 
their  owi^  internal  constitution,  whether  conceived  as  self- 
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existent  from  eternity,  or  as  formed  out  of  the  aether  as 
well  as  in  it,  and  how  far  from^  the  action  or  pressure  upon 
them  of  the  sether,  or  of  some  other  enveloping  essence, 
which  contains  them.  On  the  theory  of  eddies  or  vortex- 
rings  in  the  sether,  this  becomes  an  important  matter ;  but 
as  to  the  aether  itself,  whether  made  up  of  an  aggregate  of 
atoms  or  in  any  other  way,  the  question  still  remains,  How  is 
that  hounded?  Does  it  take  its  external  shape  from  its  own 
internal  constitution  of  essence  and  form,  and  wholly  from 
within,  or  partly  abo  from  some  external  pressure  ?  What- 
ever the  true  answer  may  be,  it  would  seem  to  be  logically 
inevitable  and  certain  that  we  must  finally  come  to  an  es- 
sence or  a  something,  whether  conceived  as  an  aggregate  of 
atoms  or  as  a  one  continuous  whole,  which  really  dwells  in 
the  Nothingness,  and  can  by  no  possibility  take  either  form 
or  shape  from  any  other  source  or  cause  than  itself.  This 
limitation  of  form  from  within  is  what  Hegel  seems  to  mean 
by  Negation.  It  is  limitation  so  far  and  no  farther :  be- 
yond that  bounding  of  itself,  there  is  only  the  negative  non- 
entity or  Nothingness ;  but  this  Nothingness  has  no  effective 
operation  whatever,  being  mere  emptiness,  freedom,  possi- 
bility. But  when  there  are  more  things  than  one,  when 
there  is  a  multiplicity  of  things,  then  they  may  be  thrown, 
or  may  fall,  against  each  other,  and  so  modify  their  own 
external  shape.  A  thing  takes  form  from  its  own  inward 
essence  and  cause  :  it  may  take  sJiape  from  external  objects 
or  causes.  The  difficulty  lies  in  conceiving  how  Essence, 
Soul,  the  Notion,  or  anything  else,'can  give  limitation  of 
form  to  its  own  essence,  or  to  itself,  or  can  impose  law  or 
limitation  on  its  own  action. 

The  Negdtwti  of  Negation  is  intelligible  enough  in  the 
sense  of  a  cancelling  of  a  limitation  of  form,  or  a  negation, 
already  given  in  this  manner,  whether  partial  as  by  a  change 
of  form,  or  total  as  by  the  annDiilation  of  the  thing  as  such. 
When  it  is  partial  only,  there  is  a  dialectical  proceeding 
into  some  other  and  different  form,  whereby  the  old  form 
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vanishes  and  the  new  appears.  But  all  this  presupposes 
the  existence  all  the  whil&  of  an  Essence  or  something, 
which  is  capable  of  giving  this  limitation  of  form  or  modal- 
ity to  itself  as  a  whole,  or  of  effecting  this  change  (or  a 
total  destruction)  of  form  in  some  part  or  portion  of  itself. 
If  we  were  to  take  Negation  in  the  sense  of  Nothingness, 
and  were  then  to  speak  of  the  negation  of  negation,  we 
should  have  simply  one  Nothing  negating  another  Nothing, 
and  Nothing  would  still  remain :  to  imagine  it  could  pro- 
duce a  something  would  be  nonsense.  What  must  really 
be  understood  (if  the  phrase  is  to  have  any  rational  mean- 
ing) is,  that  an  Essence  and  Power,  which  is  capable  of 
giving  such  limitation  to  itself,  may  cancel  that  limitation 
and  give  another  (or  none  at  all)  instead  of  it.  This  would 
seem  to  be  what  Hegel  means  by  restoration  or  renewal 
{Ilerstellimg). 

The  term  Negativity  is  used  by  Hegel  in  a  very  perplex- 
ing way.  It  may  remind  one  of  Darwin's  use  of  the  term 
Natural  Selection.  Not  that  there  is  any  resemblance  in 
the  things  signified,  but  that  both  terms  are  so  employed 
as  vaguely  to  imply  the  presence  of  an  active  power  in  the 
business,  without  saying  what  that  power  is  supposed  to  be, 
or  indeed  that  there  is  any  at  all.  One  would  sometimes 
think  that  Hegel's  Negativity  had  a  soul  of  its  own,  so 
rational  are  its  operations,  so  wonderful  the  feats  accom- 
plished by  it;  and  so  of  Darwin's  "Natural  Selection." 
It  is  evident,  nevertheless,  that  neither  of  them  supposed 
that  there  was  any  soul  in  those  terms ;  yet  in  both,  the 
presence  of  some  activity  (if  not  a  conscious  intelligent 
activity)  would  seem  to  be  necessarily  implied  and  presup- 
posed. We  are  left  in  doubt  whether  the  activity  implied 
in  Hegel's  Negativity  means  the  action  of  an  unconscious 
mechanical  power,  or  presupposes  always  the  action  of 
the  conscious,  knowing,  and  intentionally  creative  power 
of  the  Notion,  conceived  as  universal  Soul.  Schopenhauer 
concluded  it  was  a  blind,  unconscious  Will -Force,  acting 
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mechanically.  Sometimes  one  might  half  suspect,  from 
HegeFs  manner  of  treating  the  subject,  that  there  was  a 
Spii-it  in  this  Negativity,  operating  in  some  undefined  way 
ah  extra  ;  but  clearly  this  was  not  his  meaning.  If  his  real 
conception  were,  that  the  whole  Power  of  the  Notion  was 
knowingly,  consciously,  and  continuously  active  or  opera- 
tive throughout  the  entire  evolutionary  process,  however 
distributively  directed  in  and  through  the  different  chains  of 
causation  or  of  mediation,  or  in  different  circuits  of  recip- 
rocal action  and  reaction,  and  as  dialectically  determining 
the  settings  and  cancellations  of  special  and  particular  lim- 
itations of  form  and  mode  therein,  with  a  deliberate  inten- 
tion, and  to  definite  ends  and  aims,  then  the  Negativity 
might  be  understood  to  signify  only  (or  at  least  to  lay  the 
stress  upon)  the  negating,  annulling,  canceling,  and  sub- 
stituting phases  of  the  process,  while  it  was  tacitly  to  be 
implied  and  understood  that  the  active  Essence  and  Power 
was  consciously  active  and  operative  throughout  the  whole 
creation.  But  again,  we  are  embarrassed  by  the  reflection 
that  it  is  not  expressly  said  so,  and  by  the  further  consider- 
ation that  an  unconscious  mechanical  power  or  force  (such 
as  we  see  in  physical  Nature)  may,  and  in  fact  does,  operate 
dialectically  in  natural  processes ;  as  in  the  operation  and 
result  of  the  environment  of  natural  objects,  conditions,  and 
conflicting  physical  forces  involved  in  Darwin's  Natural 
Selection^  Struggle  for  Life,  Survival  of  the  Fittest^  etc. ; 
the  outcome  being  a  continual  change  of  characters,  finally 
amounting  to  a  transition  of  species.  Chemical  and  elec- 
tric processes  also  exhibit  a  dialectical  character  and  mode 
of  action  in  the  compositions,  decompositions,  and  other 
changes  taking  place  therein  physically  or  mechanically. 
Indeed,  it  is  possible  to  contemplate  the  entire  proceeding 
of  a  nebula  into  a  solar  system  and  all  it  contains  as  a 
mechanically  dialectical  process.  Humboldt  describes  the 
aspects  of  Nature,  the  geological,  geographical,  and  climatic 
conditions,  the  distribution  and  characters  of   plants  and 
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animals,  and  indeed  the  whole  Cosmos,  as  hroaght  about  in 
a  mechanically  dialectical  way  as  the  result  of  a  balance  of 
contending  forces.  Hegel's  most  primitive  stage  of  '^  real 
Being  "  or  Essence,  where  it  is  as  yet  vaguely  **  indetermi^ 
nate,"  though  still  distinguishable  from  nonentity,  where  (in 
the  purely  logical  order)  Quantity  is  passing  over  into 
Quality,  and  the  whole  Notion  is  as  yet  in  that  initiatory 
seed-time  of  its  evolutions  when  it  has  scarcely  more  than 
begun  to  difference  and  deepen  itself  into  that  universal 
variety,  order,  and  locality  of  things  which  we  see  exhibited 
in  the  present  state  of  created  Nature,  might  suggest  a 
comparison  with  the  interstellar  SBther  of  modem  science, 
which  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  one  whole  Quantity  (how. 
ever  indeterminate  its  actual  limits  in  spacial  extension)  and 
one  Quality,  not  yet  differentiated,  or  not  entirely  (but 
rather  as  still  in  a  process  of  differentiation),  into  chemical 
elements  or  bodies,  into  nebuhe,  stars,  solar  systems,  geolog- 
ical strata,  minerals,  plants,  animals,  men,  and  human  so- 
cieties and  states,  with  almost  endless  varieties  of  essences 
and  forms,  destructions  of  quantities  and  qualities,  meas- 
ures and  degrees,  and  differences  of  substances,  accidents, 
and  properties;  the  evolution  of  which,  in  a  historical 
course^  has  to  be  conceived  as  going  back  well-nigh  to  the 
beginning  of  Time,  —  all,  however,  in  a  purely  ph3rsical 
and  mechanical  way.  The  dialectic  of  Negativity  is  cer- 
tainly capable  of  being  contemplated  in  this  external  man- 
ner, as  well  as  internally  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
absolute  Notion.  As  seen  externally  through  the  methods 
and  instruments  of  physical  science,  it  is  perhaps  not  sur- 
prising that  the  process  should  appear  to  be  purely  physical 
and  mechanical  in  its  nature,  operating  under  the  unalter- 
able and  eternal  necessities ;  nor  that  the  operation  therein 
also  of  those  temporary  necessities,  which  may  properly  be 
called  laws,  should  be  less  manifest,  or  should  remain  un- 
discovered ;  nor  that  the  guiding  and  directing  influence  of 
conscious  knowing  and  determining  WiD,   or  providence, 
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should  be  doubtfully  seen,  or  scarcely  be  recognized  at  all ; 
nor  that,  when  actually  seen,  it  should  be  confounded  with  a 
blind  perpetual  motion  and  a  purely  mechanical  action.  As 
seen  from  the  internal  point  of  view,  it  has  to  be  admitted 
that  such  whole  Essence  and  Power,  however  absolute  and 
perpetual,  in  any  possible  proceeding  from  the  one  Whole  to 
parts  in  the  Whole,  from  Universal  to  Particulars,  from  Es- 
sence to  essences,  from  universal  Form  to  special  forms, 
from  the  continuity  of  Oneness  to  the  atomicity  of  multipli- 
city, must  of  a  necessity  accomplish  the  work  by  imposing 
limitation  on  its  own  action,  and  giving  fixity,  or  temporary 
permanency  of  essence  and  form,  to  such  manifold  particu- 
lars, and  in  that  way  only,  until  the  whole  vast  scale  of 
things,  with  all  its  differences  of  form  and  degree,  should 
extend  and  be  distributed  from  the  one  Essence  to  aether, 
atoms,  suns,  planets,  and  all  they  contain ;  that  such  limita- 
tion and  fixity  of  things,  while  it  continued  such  and  to  the 
exact  extent  of  it,  whether  in  an  atom  or  in  an  sether  or 
in  a  globe,  must,  in  necessity  as  in  fact,  have,  for  the  time 
being,  all  the  character  and  fact  of  an  adamantine  chain 
of  absolute  necessity  and  sheer  fatality ;  that  all  external 
motions,  actions,  and  operations  of  natural  bodies  upon  one 
another,  and  all  the  various  natures  and  properties  of  such 
bodies,  which  are  inherent  in  them  and  necessarily  conse- 
quent upon  their  fixed  constitution  of  essence  and  form  as 
such  things,  while  they  are  such,  must  necessarily  have  the 
character  and  exhibit  the  actual  fact,  for  the  time  being,  of 
immovable  necessity  and  blind  mechanical  action  ;  and  that 
any  existent  conscious  Will,  which  might  also  have  a  xeal 
existence  as  an  active  power,  must  necessarily  be  thus  far 
ineffective  and  inoperative  in  respect  to  such  things,  other- 
wise than  as  continuously  maintaining  and  sustaining  the 
existing  state  of  permanency  in  them,  such  as  they  are  and 
must  be,  if  there  is  to  be  a  world  of  variety  at  all.  The 
action,  interference,  or  influence  of  such  conscious  Will- 
power could  be  looked  for  only  when  some  change  should 
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take  place  in  this  state  of  fixity  and  permanence  of  created 
things  in  respect  of  their  essential  constitution  and  very 
natures,  or  in  the  order  of  their  arrangement  in  a  sensible 
world.  It  would  seem  therefore  to  be  true  and  reasonable 
that  there  should  be  in  Nature  a  certain  external  dialectic 
of  mere  necessities  and  mechanical  powers,  as  well  as  an 
internal  dialectic  action  in  respect  of  the  inner  essential 
and  necessary  relations,  mediations,  and  conditions  of  the 
choosing  and  determining  Will-power,  which,  indeed,  must 
itself  also  proceed  upon  the  ground  of  those  same  eternal 
and  immovable  necessities,  alterable  necessities,  and  mova- 
ble relations,  but  at  the  same  time,  in  some  large  measure, 
independent  of  them,  as  a  freely  determining  cause  and  a 
conscious  directing  Will ;  in  a  manner  wielding  the  neces- 
sities, the  relations,  and  the  laws  of  its  own  essence  into 
form  and  order,  and  working  to  an  artistic  end  and  aim, 
with  an  intelligent  purpose  and  prevision.  Dialectic  Neg- 
ativity, then,  may  be  conceived  as  neither  wholly  a  blind 
mechanical  action  nor  wholly  a  conscious  activity  of  Will ; 
as  not  necessarily  either  wholly  the  one  or  wholly  the  other, 
but  more  truly  as  a  combined  union  of  both  at  once,  and  as 
the  necessary  (as  it  would  seem  to  be  also  the  proper  and 
actual)  mode  of  action  of  an  intelligent  and  an  intelligible 
Essence  and  Power.  Thus  cleared  of  ambiguity,  and  con- 
sidered as  employed  in  a  special  way  to  express  the  mode  of 
operation  and  the  effect  or  result  of  dialectic  action,  whether 
it  be  internal  and  metaphysical,  or  external  and  physical, 
in  its  nature,  in  working  change  in  the  state  of  permanency, 
or  equilibrium  of  things,  whereby  old  forms  are  altered, 
abolished,  or  renewed  in  the  perpetual  production  of  new 
and  different  forms,  whether  done  in  the  way  of  mechan- 
ical necessity,  or  in  the  way  of  intentional  will,  or  of  both 
at  once,  this  rather  singular  term  may  have  an  intelligible 
signification.  In  this  sense,  Negativity  is  the  mere  fixing, 
setting,  and  unfixing,  or  cancellation  and  transition,  of  limi- 
tation.   It  is  surely  an  intelligible  necessity  and  a  fact  that 
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every  positive  thing,  every  definite  form,  every  determinate 
essence,  must  have  limitation,  boundary,  and  a  negative  side 
or  aspect,  and  must  in  some  way  be  bounded  out  of  the  void 
Nothingness  of  Oblivion,  if  it  is  to  be  at  all  in  any  other 
sense  than  that  of  the  empty  isity  of  abstraction  and  vision- 
ary predication.  It  is  also  an  intelligible  necessity  and  a 
fact  that  an  absolute  One  and  AJl  of  real  Essence,  in  a 
state  of  eternal  movement,  not  only  actually  is,  and  must  be, 
but  must  also  by  its  very  nature  be  capable  of  imposing 
limitation  on  its  own  action,  and  of  giving  law  unto  itself, 
either  in  the  way  of  blind  chance,  or  in  the  way  of  con- 
scious election.  It  is  also  an  intelligible  necessity  and  a 
fact  that  this  One  and  All,  as  perpetually  unfolding  itself 
into  a  world  of  Nature,  and  also  the  entire  world  so  at  any 
time  unfolded  as  it  is,  or  ever  was,  or  ever  may  be,  does  and 
must  have  plan,  order,  and  artistic  form,  good  and  evil, 
utility  and  beauty,  in  it,  under  whatever  positive  or  negative 
limitations ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  an  intelligent,  know- 
ing, conscious  Power  and  determining  Will,  and  an  abso- 
lute Personality  as  such;  for,  in  the  last  analysis,  or  in 
a  complete  synthesis,  neither  Intelligence,  Knowing,  Con- 
sciousness, Will,  nor  Personality  is,  or  can  be,  anytliing  else 
but  that. 

§  13.   Something — Matter  —  Substance  —  Essence. 

Something,  Matter,  Substance,  Essence*  —  These  terms 
all  really  mean  the  same  thing :  the  difference  lies  only  in 
the  manner  of  conceiving  that  thing.  The  conception  of  it 
may  be  crude  or  refined,  physical  or  metaphysical,  analyt- 
ical or  synthetical,  or  both  in  one  ;  philosophical  or  unphilo- 
sophical. 

The  Something  merely  signifies  the  whole  actuality  of  real 
existence  as  distinguished  from  utter  Nothingness,  It  is  the 
simplest  possible  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  in  it- 
self (tiie  Ding  an  sich),  — not,  indeed,  in  its  entire  constitu- 
tion and  actuality,  but  in  that  first  phase  of  it  in  which  it  is 
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presented  to  oar  thought  as  an  absolute  Necessity,  —  that 
necessity  which  most  be  accepted  as  an  eternal  Fact  and  a 
necessary  Truth,  if  any  thought,  any  knowledge,  any  phi* 
losophy,  be  possible  at  alL  Whoever  doubts  or  denies  this, 
must  be  given  over  to  sheer  Knownothingism,  and  there  an 
end  with  him. 

Matter  is  a  crude  term,  which  stands  at  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  possible  conceptions,  and  expresses  the  crudest 
notion  of  the  thing  as  it  is  first  presented  to  observation  as 
the  solid,  hard,  impenetrable,  indestructible  substrate  of  ob- 
jects or  things  in  material  Nature.  It  is  not  now  necessary 
to  repeat  that  this  primitive  notion  of  matter  has  been  efiEec- 
tually  driven  out  of  the  minds  of  all  intelligent  persons  by 
the  more  recent  progress  of  science.  Now  the  phrase,  the 
conservation  of  energy,  is  substituted  for  the  indestructibility 
of  matter.  The  term  is  obsolete  in  biology,  and  the  word 
protoplasm  has  been  invented  to  express  an  advanced  state 
of  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cover  an  existing  state 
of  ignorance,  concerning  it.  Science  itself,  pursuing  the 
analysis  through  all  the  stages  of  experimentation,  may  be 
said  to  have  arrived  at  the  point  where  the  main  question  is, 
whether  matter,  in  the  last  and  absolute  stage  and  state  of 
it,  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  something  eternally  subsisting  in 
the  form  and  mode  of  indivisible,  insensible,  infinitesimal 
atoms  or  particles,  or  as  a  continuous  substance  or  essence, 
subsisting  as  a  one  whole  something.  In  either  case,  it  be- 
comes purely  and  entirely  a  matter  of  intellectual — that  is, 
metaphysical  —  conception  only,  though  it  may  still  be  re- 
garded as  both  physical  and  metaphysical  in  a  true  and 
proper  conception  of  it.  It  is  obvious  that  Science  here  has 
got  into  the  realm  of  metaphysical  conceptions  where  all 
seeing  and  knowing  are  of  the  nature  of  intellectual  insight 
and  rational  comprehension. 

The  terms  Svhstance  and  Essence  mean  nearly  the  same 
thing.  Either  may  be  understood  in  a  universjd  or  in  a  par- 
ticular sense.     Properly  enough,  we  speak  of  a  universal 
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Substance  or  Essence,  and  also  of  the  substances  or  essences 
of  particular  things.  Cousin  preferred  the  term  Substance; 
Hegel,  the  term  Essence  :  with  either,  the  term  used  is  em- 
ployed in  both  applications.  Hegel  even  makes  a  distinction 
of  the  essence  of  a  thing  from  its  substance,  but  it  is  simply 
a  peculiarity  in  the  use  of  words,  which  can  be  justified  only 
as  marking  a  distinction  of  the  aspects  in  which  one  and  the 
same  thing  may  be  viewed,  using  one  word  for  one  aspect 
and  the  other  for  the  other.  This  use  is  legitimate,  if  it  be 
strictly  adhered  to  and  be  clearly  understood.  With  him, 
the  substance  of  a  thing  is  spoken  of  in  a  reference  to  its  ex- 
ternal aspect,  or  its  accidents  and  properties ;  and  the  essence 
of  a  thing,  in  reference  to  its  inner  origin  and  metaphysical 
constitution  :  but  the  thing  really  meant  is  the  same  in  itself 
in  either  case.  Unquestionably,  things  in  Nature  may  prop- 
erly be  reg^arded  in  these  two  ways :  either  way,  what  the 
thing  (atom,  molecule,  or  body)  substantially  or  essentially 
is  as  such  only  —  what  is  really  meant  by  its  matter,  its  sub- 
stance, its  essence  —  is  only  and  exactly  that  state  of  per- 
manence and  persistence  which  it  actually  has,  both  inter- 
nally and  externally,  in  point  of  fact,  for  the  time  being  of 
the  observation  made  of  it,  without  further  consideration  of 
what  it  is  otherwise,  or  how  it  came  to  be  such.  This  state  of 
permanency,  however,  admits  of  further  investigation,  and  is 
truly  to  be  considered  as  merely  a  temporarily  set  or  fixed 
determination  of  universal  Substance  or  Essence  into  such 
special  forms  and  modes  of  itself,  continuously  maintaining 
and  sustaining  those  things  in  that  particular  state  of  perma- 
nency which  they  have  for  the  time  being ;  but  the  whole 
Essence  and  Power  always  lies  under  and  within  that  special 
permanency,  and  is  so  far  active  within  it  as  is  necessary  to 
maintain  it  in  that  state.  Any  alteration  or  change  in  re- 
spect of  that  must  be  the  result,  and  could  only  bo  the  effect, 
of  the  dialectically  active  whole  Essence  and  Power,  either 
from  within  the  thing,  or  from  without  it,  or  both  at  once. 
There  may  be  a  change  of  the  shape  of  a  thing  by  the  ex- 
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ternal  pressure  of  other  things  upon  it,  without  necessarily 
changing  the  essential  form  and  nature  of  the  thing  itself. 
But  if  there  be  a  change  in  respect  of  such  essential  consti- 
tution of  the  thing  itself,  by  the  action  of  external  things 
upon  it,  that  action  must  be  that  of  a  force  in  opposition  to 
the  force  of  the  internal  power,  which  is  giving  to  the  thing 
its  essential  uiner  constitution  and  permanency  as  such ;  but 
this  external  force  is  properly  to  be  regarded,  and  can  only 
be  conceived,  as  acting  instrumentally  and  mechanically 
through  other  bodies  or  forces,  which,  however,  come  from 
the  same  original  source  as  the  power  that  is  active  vidthin 
the  particular  thing  itself.  And  we  have  then  the  case  of 
Power  exerted  from  one  and  the  same  source,  but  in  two 
different  directions,  meeting  each  other  in  collision,  and 
either  maintaining  on  the  whole,  and  continuing  the  exist- 
ing equilibrium  of  stationary  balance  or  permanency  in  thfe 
essence  and  form  of  the  thing  itself,  or  overweighing  that 
balance  one  way  or  the  other,  disturbing  that  equilibrium, 
and  so  producing  a  change  of  form  and  nature  in  the  thing. 
In  this  way  the  disturbing  power  may  be  regarded  in  the  two- 
fold aspect  of  an  internal  or  an  external  dialectic  movement, 
but  still  proceeding,  whether  external  or  internal,  in  the  last 
analysis,  from  one  and  the  same  source  and  Cause.  The 
only  difference  would  be,  that,  in  reference  to  the  action 
upon  the  thing  from  without,  the  external  force  would  be  in- 
strumental, mechanical,  and  indirect,  while  the  internal  dia- 
lectic action  would  be  more  immediate  and  direct.  In  this 
view,  Humboldt's  conception  of  the  Cosmos  as  an  infinite  ag- 
glomeration and  environment  of  particular  things  (aether, 
atoms,  bodies,  forces,  etc.)  acting  and  reacting  upon  one  an- 
other, until  a  certain  more  or  less  stable  equilibrium  is 
reached  in  an  exact  balance  of  forces  for  the  time  being, 
is  neither  an  unreasonable  nor  an  untrue  hypothesis  ;  but  it 
is  so  far  not  the  whole  truth.  It  is  a  merely  external  view 
of  the  facts  and  phenomena  :  there  is  no  attempt  to  gain  an 
inside  view,  and  no  inquiry  into  the  inward  causes  and  inner 
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constitution  of  the  things  themselves,  or  none  hat  that  of  the 
external  method  of  Science,  analyzing  hodies  into  molecules, 
atoms,  and  forces,  physically  op  chemically,  and  stopping 
short  at  atoms  conceived  as  hard,  impenetrable,  indestructible 
particles  of  imaginary  substrate.  No  insight  is  gained  into 
the  nature  of  this  supposed  substrate.  On  our  theory,  there 
is  in  fact  no  such  dead  substrate  whatever,  but  only  that  tem- 
porary fixity  and  permanency  of  essence  and  form  which  is 
given  to  things  by  the  action  and  instrumentality  of  the  self- 
limitation  of  the  universal  Essence.  This  permanent  fixity 
of  things  is  an  illusion  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  conceived  as 
absolute,  unalterable,  and  eternal.  The  question  of  the  na- 
ture of  that  Essence  and  Power  which  can  give  such  tem- 
porary form  and  permanency  to  things,  and  can  alter  or 
abolish  the  same,  and  in  what  manner  it  can  be  done,  still 
remains.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  necessarily  involved  in 
this  process  of  change  a  certain  possibility  of  action  and  re- 
action of  the  particulars  upon  one  another  as  such ;  but  the 
source,  origin,  and  determining  Cause  of  that  reciprocal  ac- 
tion and  operation,  and  of  all  the  actual  conditions  thereof, 
is  still,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  sought  for  ;  and  it  can  be 
found  only  in  that  one  and  Whole  Essence  and  Power 
which  is  universal  Essence  or  the  Notion  ;  and  the  question 
of  its  own  inner  constitution  and  nature  — what  it  is  in  it- 
self— is  resolved  at  last  into  the  logical  constitution  and 
true  conception  of  the  Notion  or  Absolute  Idea  of  the  One 
and  All  of  Reality. 

§  14.  Idealism  —  Eealistic  Idealism. 
Idealism  is  another  ambiguous  term.  There  would  seem 
to  be  two  distinct  kinds  of  idealism  among  philosophical 
writers.  Pure  Idealism  appears  to  have  its  ground  in  a 
certain  inadequate  and  insufficient  psychology  of  the  human 
mind  alone :  it  is  what  the  man  c^n  imagine,  or  reason  out, 
by  the  exercise  of  all  his  thinking  faculties  upon  all  the 
knowledge  he  can  acquire,  either  from  his  experience  of  the 
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World  of  Nature  aroand  him,  or  from  his  own  reasoning 
concerning  it;  and  since  he  finds  this  knowledge  quite 
limited,  and  in  some  large  part  illusory,  he  feels  a  necessity 
of  invoking  the  aid  of  supernatural  revelation,  and  indulges 
his  ^)eculative  imagination  in  spiritual  reveries  and  mystical 
visions,  which  have  no  other  hasis  than  his  own  imaginative 
reason  thus  employed.  Realistic  Idealism  is  quite  another 
thing.  It  has  reference  to  the  universal  mind,  not  to  the 
finite  mind  only.  It  is  not  human  idealism  merely  that  is 
intended,  hut  the  idealism  of  the  universal  and  absolute 
Thought.  As  such,  this  is,  and  must  necessarily  be,  both 
ideal  and  real  at  once  and  in  one.  The  idealism  of  the 
finite  Soul  is  indeed  ideal  enough,  and  is  not  in  itself,  or  as 
a  work  of  thought  according  to  the  laws  of  thought,  untrue ; 
but  as  such  it  has  no  reality  beyond  the  mind  thinking  it. 
It  may  or  may  not  correspond  to  the  truth  and  reality  of 
Nature,  or  to  the  ideal  reality  of  the  universal  Thought  So 
far  as  it  is,  or  may  become,  an  exact  copy  and  a  true  repre- 
sentation —  an  apocalyptic  vision,  as  it  were  —  of  the  uni- 
versal idealism  as  exhibited  in  actual  Nature  or  in  the  uni- 
verse itself,  it  may  become  identical  with  Realistic  Idealism. 
This  idealism,  like  the  other,  is  founded  upon  a  psychology 
of  the  human  mind,  and  it  assumes  the  validity  of  human 
reason ;  but,  unlike  the  other,  it  carries  the  psychological 
analysis  and  synthesis  to  the  depth  and  extent  of  discovering 
and  establishing  the  necessary  truth  and  universal  nature  of 
the  fundamental  necessities,  the  necessary  relations,  and  the 
first  principles,  grounds,  and  necessary  laws  and  modes  of 
Reason,  all  possible  Reason,  finite  or  universal,  human  or 
divine.  It  thus  seeks  to  gain  an  impregnable  and  certain 
foundation  for  an  h  priori  conclusion  to  the  truth  of  the 
realistic  idealism  of  the  Absolute  Thought.  This  method 
constitutes  the  Metaphysical  Bridge  by  which  only  it  may 
become  possible  for  us  to  pass  over  from  the  physical  to  the 
metaphysical  side,  and  place  ourselves  at  the  point  of  view 
of  the  creative  Intelligence  itself,  and  so  be  able  fully  to 
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realize  that  the  Universe  (God,  Nature,  and  Man  inclusive) 
is  thoroughly  ideal,  and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  real, 
and  none  the  less  ideal  that  it  is  also  real,  as  it  is  in  itself. 
At  this  point  the  illusions  vanish  and  disappear. 

Pure  Idealism  may  be  more  apparent  than  actual,  even 
in  Fichte :  his  own  statement  certainly  seems  to  give  it  such 
an  aspect.  It  was  very  much  so  with  the  statement  of 
Berkeley;  yet  it  is  very  clear  that  such  was  not  his  real 
meaning.  He  denied,  indeed,  that  there  was  any  such 
matter  as  that  conmaonly  conceived,  but  he  held  to  an  es- 
sential reality  underlying  the  external  appearances  called 
Matter.  There  is  some  like  vagueness  in  the  statement  of 
Emerson :  ^'  Of  that  ineffable  essence  which  we  call  Spirit, 
he  that  thinks  most  will  say  least.  We  can  foresee  God  in 
the  coarse  and  as  it  were  distant  phenomena  of  matter,  but 
when  we  try  to  define  and  describe  himself,  both  language 
and  thought  desert  us,  and  we  are  as  helpless  as  fools  and 
savages.  That  Essence  refuses  to  be  recorded  in  proposi- 
tions ;  but  when  man  has  worshiped  him  intellectually,  the 
noblest  ministry  of  Nature  is,  to  stand  as  the  apparition  of 
Grod.  It  is  the  organ  through  which  the  universal  Spirit 
speaks  to  the  individual,  and  strives  to  lead  back  the  indi- 
vidual to  it"  .  .  .  ^'  Idealism  saith.  Matter  is  a  phenome- 
non, not  a  substance.  Idealism  acquaints  us  with  the  total 
disparity  between  the  evidence  of  our  own  being  and  the  evi- 
dence of  the  world's  being."  .  .  .  We  learn,  indeed,  "  that 
the  dread  essence  —  which  is  not  wisdom,  or  love,  or  beauty, 
or  power,  but  all  in  one  and  each  entirely  —  is  that  for  which 
all  things  exist,  and  that  by  which  they  are ;  that  Spirit  cre- 
ates ;  that  behind  Nature,  throughout  Nature,  Spirit  is  pres- 
ent ;  one,  and  not  compound,  it  does  not  act  upon  us  from 
without,  that  is,  in  space  and  time,  but  spiritually,  or  through 
oui*selves :  therefore  that  Spirit,  that  is,  the  Supreme  Being, 
does  not  build  up  Nature  around  us,  but  puts  it  fortli 
through  us,  as  the  life  of  a  tree  puts  forth  new  branches 
through  the  pores  of  the  old.     As  a  plant  upon  the  earth. 
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SO  a  man  rests  upon  the  bosom  of  God/'  In  this  statement 
we  seem  to  have  a  recognition  of  pare  Idealism,  after  the 
manner  of  Fichte,  rather  than  that  realistic  Idealism  which 
conceives  Nature  to  be  built  up  around  us  by  the  universal 
Soul,  creating  Nature,  not  as  a  mere  appearance  and  an 
illusion,  but  as  partly  appearance  and  partly  reality.  And 
probably  neither  Emerson,  nor  Berkeley,  nor  Fichte  would 
deny  this.  It  is  through  us  that  the  illusions  exist :  we  dispel 
them  and  discover  the  reality.  Pure  idealism  is  as  old  as 
the  Vedic  Hindus,  at  least  as  old  as  Buddha,  who  seems 
to  have  regarded  the  world  as  all  illusion  {Maya).  He  had 
an'ived  at  no  clear  comprehension  in  what  manner  mind  or 
spirit  did  or  could  create  Nature  as  it  is.  Modern  thought, 
with  the  help  of  science,  has  attained  to  clearer  conceptions 
of  the  mode,  manner,  and  law  of  this  work,  and  finds  that 
Nature  is  neither  wholly  illusion  nor  wholly  a  reality,  but 
both  in  one.  There  is  always  a  reality  underlying  the  ap- 
pearance. That  reality  is  neither  wholly  temporary  and 
evanescent,  nor  wholly  real  and  eternal :  it  is  a  reality  which 
is  partly  temporary,  and  in  some  part  or  in  some  respect 
eternal  and  necessary.  It  is  only  in  part  illusory.  The 
term  illusion  has  reference  to  ourselves,  and  the  illusion 
consists  in  this,  that  the  things  which  we  think  we  observe 
in  Nature  turn  out  to  be,  on  closer  inspection,  not  exactly 
what  we  had  taken  them  for,  but  something  quite  other  and 
different  from  what  we  had  inferred  or  expected.  As  the 
real  truth  becomes  known,  the  illusion  vanishes.  Both  sci- 
ence and  philosophy  are  continually  approximating  to  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  the  exact  and  true  realities  in  Nature, 
and  they  discover  that  Nature  is  in  truth  built  up  around 
us,  as  even  our  own  bodies  are,  and  is  not  in  fact  put  forth 
through  us,  though  it  is  only  through  ourselves  that  Nature 
becomes  known  to  us,  and  that  the  realities  are  distinguished 
from  the  illusions.  Indeed,  Emerson  nimself  says  as  much : 
"  The  world  proceeds  from  the  same  Spirit  as  the  body  of 
man.     It  is  a  remoter  and  inferior  incarnation  of  God,  a 
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projection  of  God  in  the  unconscious.  But  it  differs  from 
the  body  in  one  important  respect.  It  is  not,  like  that,  now 
subjected  to  the  human  will.  Its  serene  order  is  inviolable 
by  us.  It  is  therefore,  to  ns,  the  present  expositor  of  the 
divine  mind."  ^ 

There  is  truth  in  these  statements,  but  not  the  entire 
truth,  or  it  is  not  expressed  in  the  fullness  of  logical  pre- 
cision. Nature  is,  indeed,  not  entirely  subject  to  Kuman 
will,  but  it  is  partially  subject  to  human  control :  neither  is 
the  body  of  man  wholly  subject  to  his  will,  but  only  partially 
so.  The  inner  constitution  and  order  of  Nature  is,  indeed, 
inviolable  by  us ;  but  the  course  of  Nature  in  the  details  of 
particular  things  is,  in  some  large  measure,  within  our  con- 
trol and  direction.  The  order  of  Nature  may  be  taken  as 
the  expositor  of  the  present  state  of  the  Divine  Mind.  It 
is  ever  stable  and  ever  changing,  never  wholly  at  a  stay, 
never  wholly  in  a  flux ;  but  there  is  stability  in  the  flow  of 
change.  The  human  soul  finds  itself  existent  in  the  midst 
of  the  flowing  stream  and  as  a  part  of  it,  not  as  a  helpless 
floating  block,  but  as  endowed  with  a  certain  limited  meas- 
ure of  power  and  control  over  the  unceasing  and  inevitable 
process.  As  the  universal  mind  creates  the  universal  world, 
so  man  creates  his  own  little  world  within  the  greater ;  for 
he,  too,  is  a  creator.  In  this  unavoidable  conflict  of  the 
finite  will  and  power  with  the  universal,  there  soon  comes  a 
limit  beyond  which  the  lesser  providence  can  no  further  go ; 
for  the  self-determined  and  established  order  of  the  Greater 
Providence  is  indeed  inviolable  and  absolute.  "O  thou 
unfathomable  mystic  All,  garment  and  dwelling-place  of  the 
Unnamed;  and  thou  articulate-speaking  Spirit  of  Man, 
who  mouldest  and  modelest  that  Unfathomable  Unnamable 
even  as  we  see,  —  is  not  there  a  miracle !  "  ^ 

Scarcely  less  realistic,  or  more  idealistic,  is  Emerson's 
verse  than  his  prose.     He  appears  to  have  conceived  the 

^  Nature :  Miscellanies,  pp.  59-63,  Boston,  1856. 
2  Carlyle's  French  Revolution,  i.  344. 
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oniverse  as  an  absolute  essence  and  power  in  one  (however 
more  exactly  to  be  defined),  and  a  persistent  ideality  of 
ever-changing  substance  and  form  in  a  continuous  round  or 
cycle  of  creation :  — 

**  The  rushing  metamorphosis 
DiBSolying  all  that  fixture  is, 
Melts  things  that  he  to  things  that  seem, 
And  solid  nature  to  a  dream. 


All  the  forms  are  f ng^tive. 
But  the  substances  surrive. 
Ever  fresh  to  the  broad  creation, 
A  divine  improvisation, 
From  the  heart  of  Qod  proceeds, 
A  single  will,  a  million  deeds.''  ^ 


1  Poemsy  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,   Boston,    1886,   pp.  51-57 
(Woodnotes). 


CHAPTER  m. 
PRINCIPLES  AND  THEORIES. 

§  1.  Scope  of  the  Undertaking. 

Hebe  I  propose  to  look  inward  upon  mind  itself,  and 
examine  into  those  principles,  necessities,  necessary  rela- 
tions, laws,  conditions,  and  facts  with  which  the  purely 
metaphysical  phase  of  our  whole  method  is  concerned.  This 
part  of  the  subject  comes  first  in  logical  order.  The  first 
consideration  that  presents  itself  is,  in  what  manner  it  shall 
be  approached.  I  might  content  myself  with  a  rigid  and 
exact  statement  of  my  own  conclusions,  in  the  briefest  style 
and  most  condensed  possible  form.  This  might  be  as  much 
as  the  skilled  philosopher  would  need,  or  would  care  to 
read:  for  the  unskilled,  it  might  be  too  abstruse,  and  so 
dark  as  to  be  unintelligible.  My  purpose  is  rather  a  criti- 
cism on  what  has  hitherto  been  done  for  the  elimination 
of  error,  for  the  discovery  of  deficiencies,  and,  if  possible, 
for  advancing  philosophy  a  step  further  on  the  road  to 
truth  and  certainty.  Nor  do  I  undertake  a  critical  review 
of  the  whole  history  of  philosophy,  nor  of  all  that  has  been 
written  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  The  work  would  exceed 
my  ability  and  my  time.  I  must  rather  confine  my  endeav- 
ors to  certain  topics,  points,  or  aspects  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem, which,  in  the  course  of  my  own  philosophical  studies, 
have  impressed  me  as  needing  criticism,  or  elucidation  and 
further  demonstration.  Philosophy  itself  may  be  said  to 
be  a  criticism,  an  eclecticism,  a  search  after  truth,  aiming 
indeed  at  the  whole  truth ;  and  its  end  must  be  a  complete 
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theory  (if  not  a  complete  knowledge)  of  the  universe.  At 
this  day  of  the  world,  an  entirely  new  philosophy  of  mind, 
or  an  entirely  new  theory  of  all  knowledge,  may  be  said  to 
be  oat  of  the  question  and  beyond  the  compass  of  human 
thought  or  invention  to  produce.  But  the  vague  can  be 
made  more  precise,  the  obscure  more  clear,  the  deficient 
more  complete.  The  sophistical  can  be  reduced  to  the  log- 
ical, the  unsystematic  to  system ;  uncertainty  can  be  made 
more  certain,  error  can  be  exposed,  the  untrue  refuted,  and 
the  true  established  ;  and  ideal  visions  can  be  replaced  with 
veritable  realities.  The  work  must  presuppose  what  already 
exists  or  is  known,  and  advance  upon  it. 

We  may  then  first  take  a  glance  over  the  field  of  philo- 
sophical speculation  in  this  direction  with  a  view  to  this 
purpose,  and  to  ascertain  the  main  results  of  investigation 
thus  far.  The  general  course  of  philosophy,  in  this  phase 
of  it,  exhibits  a  continual  libration,  as  it  were,  between  the 
two  opposite  poles  of  mind  and  matter,  God  and  Nature, 
metaphysics  and  physics,  theology  and  science ;  but  on  the 
whole  we  may  note  a  constant  tendency  towards  unity  and 
reconciliation  in  a  complete  Science  of  sciences,  or  Philoso- 
phy itself.  This  restless  alternation  is  exemplified  in  the 
most  ancient  as  well  as  in  the  most  modem  philosophy.  In 
the  old  Vedic  Hymns,  certainly  more  than  a  thousand  years 
before  our  era,  the  Aryan  mind  had  already  made  the 
whole  advance  from  a  merely  sensuous  apprehension  of 
things  in  Nature  to  some  vague  philosophic  comprehension 
of  a  universal  Self.*  In  Indian  as  in  Greek  philosophy,  we 
have  the  same  round  of  conflicting  systems  in  a  more  or  less 
vague  way.  Farmenides  and  Democritus,  Plato  and  Epicu- 
rus, Proclus  and  Lucretius,  Descartes  and  Helvetius,  Berke- 
ley and  Hume,  Locke  and  Reid,  Kant  and  Fichte,  Condillac 
and  Cousin,  Hegel  and  Schopenhauer,  Stirling  and  Mill,  and 

1  Origin  and  Growth  qf  Religion^  by  F.  Max  Miiller,  M.  A.,  New 
York,  1879;  Select  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  i.,  trans,  by  F.  Max  Miiller, 
Part  I.  pp.  xxiL,  109-142,  Oxford,  1879. 
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all  the  other  materialists  and  idealists,  may  be  said  to  meas- 
ure the  swing  of  the  vibration,  down  to  our  time.  In  every 
period,  the  variant  schools  have  emphasized  some  one  phase 
of  the  whole  problem,  as  if  by  some  internal  necessity  or 
law  it  was  inevitable  that  each  and  every  aspect  of  philo- 
sophical thinking  (as  it  was  said  by  Cousin)  should  be 
brought  forward  into  undue  prominence  in  different  sys- 
tems in  order  that  its  weight  and  true  place  in  the  scheme 
of  the  universe  should  be  ascertained  and  determined.  This 
is  the  very  business  of  philosophy  itself. 

§  2.   Systematic  Statement. 

In  respect  to  systematic  statement  (under  this  head)  we 
need  go  no  further  back  than  Plato.  Taking  knowledge  as 
he  received  it  in  his  time,  and  examining  and  comparing  par- 
ticular things,  he  endeavored  to  ascend,  by  the  dialectic  of 
exact  logical  thinking,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and 
faculties  and  intellectual  insight  with  which  he  found  him- 
self endowed,  to  universal  ideas  and  necessary  principles  of 
thought.  It  was  not  a  mere  process  of  generalization,  nor 
a  mere  induction  from  facts  observed,  rising  from  individ- 
uals to  species  and  from  species  to  genera ;  but  he  used  in- 
duction universally,  that  is,  as  a  dialectic  process  of  thought, 
aiming  not  merely  at  higher  and  higher  generalizations,  but 
at  universal  ideas  and  necessary  truths  as  in  themselves 
considered,  and  at  the  necessary  principles  and  nature  of 
such  ideas  themselves.  It  was  not  a  process  of  merely  sub- 
jective abstraction  for  the  dreaming  imagination  only,  but 
a  logical  order  of  ascent  by  the  pathway  of  necessary  rea- 
son to  a  knowledge  of  those  first  principles  and  absolute 
truths  that  must  of  necessity  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
knowing,  of  all  thought,  and  of  all  creation.  Seeing  beauty 
in  a  variety  of  objects,  as  a  rose,  a  star,  a  gem,  a  sunset,  a 
human  face,  he  induced,  or  rather  deduced,  by  the  dialectic 
of  an  inexorable  logic,  the  absolute  and  necessary  existence 
and  reality  of  a  universal  idea  or  principle  of  the  BeautifuL 
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What  we  understand  bj  ^'universal,  self-subsistent  in  and 
for  itself, — the  alone  true,  —  is  the  necessary,"  says  Hegel.^ 
In  like  manner  Plato  arrives  at  a  universal  idea  or  principle 
of  the  Grood,  and  of  the  Substance  of  substances,  and  the 
Intelligence  of  intelligences,  and  at  a  universal  principle  of 
motion  in  the  that  which  itself  moves  itself  eternally.  In 
this  logical  way  he  arrives  at  conceptions  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples, necessary  laws,  and  absolute  truths  of  aU  being  and 
knowing.  There  is  not  only  analysis,  but  a  synthesis  of  all 
these  ideas,  principles,  truths,  or  aspects  into  the  unity  of 
one  Whole,  the  absolute  One,  —  the  One  and  the  many, 
unity  and  multiplicity,  essence  and  essences,  substance  and 
form,  activity  and  rest,  actuality  and  possibility,  totality 
and  variety,  life  and  death.  Thought  and  Oblivion.  In 
short,  we  have  a  complete  doctrine  of  the  evolution  of  Soul 
itself  into  a  creation  of  the  world  as  its  thought,  proceeding 
in  a  rational  and  artistic  manner,  according  to  the  end  and 
aim  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good ;  ^  for  this  is  the 
general  result  to  which  his  philosophy  leads.  We  need  not 
expect  to  find  the  theory  perfectly  developed  or  fully  stated 
in  his  writings.  Nor  were  all  these  principles  and  thoughts 
expounded  by  him  in  a  manner  to  be  entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  modem  philosophical  mind.  His  thought,  his  knowl- 
edge, his  style  and  manner  of  exposition,  and  his  language, 
partook  of  the  vagueness  and  insufficiency  of  all  ancient 
philosophy.  It  would  seem  to  be  true  (as  stated  by  Prantl), 
'^  that  Plato  had  but  incompletely  seized  those  antinomies 
which  Aristotle  more  perfectly  developed  into  his  Catego- 
ries. Plato's  Ideas  involve  the  common  (koii/(£),  not  the 
universal  (^a^oXov),  and  a  certain  sharing  (fieOc^i^)  ;  but  he 

1  Werke,  XIV.  :   Geschichte  der  Phil,  pp.  173,  174,  Berlin,  1840. 

2  But  (according  to  Zeller)  **  the  question  whether  the  good,  which 
like  all  ideas  is  a  uniTersal,  and  as  the  highest  idea  must  be  the  most 
universal  and  the  highest  class,  can  be  at  once  the  Deity,  and  thns  be- 
come a  person,  Plato  nCTer  raised ;  indeed,  he  never  inquired  about 
the  personality  of  God.*'  —Outlines  of  the  Hist,  of  Greek  Phil,,  by  Dr. 
Edward  Zeller  (trans),  New  York,  1886,  p.  145. 
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had  not  reached  the  unity  of  activity  and  essence,  except  in 
a  certain  mythical  and  poetical  way.  His  Ideas  had  a  sort 
of  architectonic  of  genera  and  species  under  the  highest 
genus.  But  the  dialectic  movement  of  the  entire  essence 
into  the  architectonic  was  not  logically  grasped  :  in  Aris- 
totle it  attained  to  the  Concept  {Begriff)  of  the  Idea  or 
Thought  itself,  as  in  Hegel."  ^  Though  his  logical  state- 
ment was  inadequate,  and  his  philosophy  incomplete,  yet 
his  conception  must  have  embraced  the  whole  realistic  ideal 
theory  in  his  own  way.  The  outlines  and  ground  principles 
were  there.  Soul  was  that  which  moved  itself  eternally. 
It  was  movement  in  a  standing  all :  it  had  the  Beautiful 
and  the  Good  for  its  end  and  aim,  its  final  cause.  It  was 
movement  according  to  intelligence,  and  after  the  manner 
and  law  of  artistically  creative  thought.  It  was  the  Divine 
Soul  of  the  Universe,  and  the  creator  of  all  finite  souls. 
The  precise  manner  in  which  all  this  was  conceived  to  be 
logically  possible  was,  indeed,  but  imperfectly  stated :  it 
was  grasped  perhaps  only  in  a  certain  vague,  poetical  way. 
The  same  thing  must  be  said  of  Aristotle,  though  he  laid 
more  stress  on  the  active  cause,  and  pronounced  the  words, 
Thought  thinks  itself.  And  nearly  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Neoplatonists.  Indeed,  much  the  same  must  be  said 
of  the  old  Aryan  Self  (Atman)  of  the  Vedic  Hymns :  it 
was  evidently  conceived  as  the  Universal  Soul  from  which 
all  things  else,  even  finite  souls,  proceed,  and  into  which  all 
return  ;  and  the  finite  soul,  returning  into  identity  with  the 
universal,  then  sees,  knows,  and  understands  everything, 
and  is  immortal.  The  doctrine  is  set  forth  much  in  the 
same  vague,  poetical  way  as  the  Jewish  conception  of  Je- 
hovah was.  With  masterly  ability  and  a  lofty  eloquence, 
Plato  initiated,  and  Aristotle,  with  greater  acuteness  and 
precision,  further  developed  (what  all  metaphysical  philoso- 
phy from  Aristotle  to  Hegel  has  been  mainly  busied  with), 

^  Geschichte  der  Logik  im  Aherlandey  von  Dr.  Carl  Prantl,  Leipzig, 
1855-1870,  i.  pp.  69-86. 
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the  work  of  further  clearing  up  and  establishing  the  logical 
dialectic  of  the  eternally  active  essence,  and  the  necessary 
truth  of  those  fundamental  principles,  laws,  relations,  or 
necessities  of  the  universal  Intelligence,  whereby  the  con- 
ception may  become  more  clearly  intelligible. 

§  3.  The  Categories. 

Plato  set  forth  the  Categories  of  thought  in  a  vague  way 
only.  Aristotle  endeavored  to  define  and  formulate  them 
more  distinctly.  He  treated  of  Essence  (oucria),  Quantity 
(TToaov),  Quality  (-itolov),  Relation  (?rp4k  rt)  ;  of  Time  (irore), 
Space  (Trov)y  and  Position  (Kcwr^at)  ;  of  Habit  (ex^tv),  Ac- 
tion (TTotcti/),  and  Passion  {irda'X€iv) ;  of  Motion  (kifi/ctis), 
and  some  others.  His  exposition  was  neither  perfect  nor 
complete ;  but  he  considered  these  matters  universally,  and 
not  merely  as  categories  of  the  human  understanding  only. 
Kant  revived  this  discussion  of  the  Categories,  psycholog- 
ically or  subjectively,  in  reference  only  to  the  human  mind. 
He  did  not  expound  them  as  universal,  necessary,  and  abso- 
lute truths,  principles,  or  laws,  though  he  distinguished  what 
he  called  Pure  Reason  from  the  Understanding.  His  pure 
reason  logically  ended  in  mere  subjective  idealism :  he  de- 
nied the  possibility  of  arriving  by  the  pathway  of  metaphys- 
ical logic  at  a  knowledge  of  universal  Soul,  or  an  h  priori 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  Grod.  For  the  proof  of 
that,  he  made  the  practical  human  reason  draw  the  conclu- 
sion as  an  inference  from  all  the  evidence  before  it  (the 
biblical  revelation  inclusive),  after  the  manner  of  positive 
science  and  dogmatic  theology.  The  Logic  of  Hegel  at- 
tempted a  metaphysical  (that  is,  an  h  priori)  demonstration 
of  the  absolute  and  necessary  existence  of  universal  Soul, 
the  Absolute  Idea,  Thought  itself,  or  "  God  as  he  really  is 
in  his  own  nature  and  being."  In  respect  of  the  Catego- 
ries, he  appears  to  have  considered  some  of  them  univer- 
sally, and  some  others  in  reference  to  external  Nature  and 
the  Understanding  only.     It  is  difficult,  however,  to  make 
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out  where  he  would  draw  any  distinct  line  of  division.  His 
Categories  of  Being,  Nothing,  and  Becoming,  of  Quality, 
Quantity,  and  Measure  (Proportion),  of  Essence,  Existence, 
and  Appearance,  may  certainly  be  said  to  have  a  universal 
reference;  while  those  of  Identity  and  Difference,  Unity 
and  Variety,  Substance  and  Accident,  Actuality  and  Possi- 
bility, Necessity  and  Freedom  (contingency),  seem  to  be 
taken  in  both  references.  Cause  and  Effect,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  Causality,  he  treats  (generally,  if  not  entirely)  as  a 
category  of  external  Nature  and  the  Understanding ;  but 
that  of  Action  and  Reaction,  or  the  Relation  of  "  Reciproc- 
ity," is  considered  in  a  universal  reference,  and  as  a  higher 
relation  than  that  of  ''Causality.'*  The  distinction  made 
here  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  chain  of  causation  in  exter- 
nal Nature  is  conceived  as  a  mere  endless  progression  of 
Causes  and  Effects,  —  a  proffressus  ad  infinitum  ;  while  the 
continuous  chain  of  Action  and  Reaction,  or  the  relation  of 
Reciprocity,  comes  round  through  Nature  into  the  absolute 
Notion  again,  in  a  full  and  perpetual  circuit  of  true  infinity. 
The  Notion  is  presented  under  the  three  aspects  of  the 
Subjective  Syllogism  and  Judgment,  the  Objective  Thought, 
and  the  Absolute  Idea.  All  aspects  and  categories,  op 
antinomies,  are  summed  up  into  the  Unity  and  totality  of 
the  Notion  as  the  absolute  One  —  the  Unity  of  Universal- 
ity, Speciality,  Particularity,  and  Individuality  or  Totality, 
wherein  resides  the  movement  of  Ideality.  This  Ideality 
is  exhibited  under  the  aspect  of  the  dialectical  dynamic  of 
Thinking  Power  in  the  Notion,  infolding  and  unfolding  (or 
evolving)  and  self-determining  itself,  as  an  activity  of  Neg- 
ativity, into  the  creation  of  a  world  as  a  process  of  thought, 
according  to  those  categories ;  bulf  transcending  all  limita- 
tions of  Necessity,  imposing  law  and  measure  on  its  own 
action,  and  so  proceeding  as  self-conscious  Knowing  and 
WiU,  having  in  itself  an  End  and  Aim,  or  final  cause,  in  the 
True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good. 

Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  deemed  it  necessary  to  inquire 
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into  the  nature  of  the  first  movement,  the  beginning  of  mo- 
tion. Both  are  vague  and  unsatisfactory  on  this  head. 
Plato  contented  himself  with  the  statement  that  the  begin- 
ning *of  motion  was  in  the  that  which  itself  moves  itself  in 
a  standing  All.  Aristotle  accepts  the  same  doctrine :  it  is 
the  that  which  itself  moves  itself  in  the  immovable.^  Plato 
declares  that  this  is  Soul,  for  that  such  is  the  very  nature 
of  soul.  It  must  move  itself,  since  there  could  be  nothing 
other  than  itself  whereby  it  might  be  moved  :  otherwise,  all 
things  would  collapse,  and  never  again  have  any  means 
whereby  they  might  be  moved.  His  conception  would  seem 
to  have  been  that,  without  such  self-moving  essence,  there 
could  be  nothing  but  absolute  Rest,  or  total  annihilation 
into  an  infinite  abyss  of  Nothingness.  Aristotle  argues  still 
more  strenuously  for  his  position ;  since,  by  the  very  hypoth- 
esis of  a  One  and  Total  of  Essence,  there  could  not  possi- 
bly be  any  other  source  or  cause  of  the  movement  Neither 
explains  nor  states,  in  any  definite  and  explicit  way,  how 
such  self-movement  is  possible,  or  is  conceived  to  be  possi- 
ble. Neither  declares  that  it  is  an  absolute  Fact,  or  a  nec- 
essary Truth.  Both  assume  it  to  be  so.  Plato  treats  of 
this  Soul  as  the  Substance  of  Substances ;  Aristotle,  as  the 
Essence  of  Essences.  Plato  laid  the  stress  on  the  final 
cause ;  Aristotle,  rather  on  the  active  cause.  Neither  of 
them  unfolds  or  explains  the  nature  of  this  Substance  or 
Essence  further :  there  is  no  clear,  definite,  explicit,  or  in- 
telligible statement  in  what  manner  this  Substance  or  Es- 
sence is,  or  can  be,  constituted  so  as  to  be  able  to  move 
itself  as  Soul,  nor  as  to  the  how,  the  why,  or  the  nature  of 
the  movement.  It  is  much  the  same  with  Hegel's  treat- 
ment He  assumes  a  self^moving  activity  :  he  does  not  stop 
to  explain  the  nature  or  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing. 

1  —  ticri  ydp  rt  %  aUl  Kivti  rit  Kivoiffitvay  icoU  t^  TpQroy  Ktvovf  iic(>^- 
Tov  air6  (for  there  is  something  that  always  moves  the  moyable,  and 
the  first  mover  is  itself  immovable).  —  Arist,  Met.y  Lipsia,  1886,  ed. 
Christ,  r.  7,  p.  88;  A.  1-6,  pp.  247-256;  A.  7,  p.  258. 
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There  is  no  attempt  to  prove  or  demonstrate  that  it  is  an 
absolute  Fact  or  a  necessary  Truth,  otherwise  than  as  the 
whole  statement  of  his  philosophy  may  be  accepted  as  a 
demonstration  that  it  must  be  so.  He  hovers  vaguely  be- 
tween the  active  and  the  final  cause.  He  seems  to  ignore 
the  very  idea  or  principle  of  Causality.  He  assumes  an 
activity  of  Becoming:  he  will  not  allow  that  it  is  Sub- 
stance, Essence,  or  Matter.  He  designates  it  only  as  the 
infinite  Ideality  of  the  logical  Notion,  the  Absolute  Idea,  — 
Thought  itself.  Neither  Plato,  Aristotle,  nor  Hegel  de- 
clares a  self-moving  to  be  identically  the  same  thing  as  an 
eternally-moving  Activity,  Essence,  or  Matter.  Hegel  re- 
duces Cause  and  Effect  to  a  category  of  the  human  Under- 
standing in  the  field  of  external  Nature,  and  appears  to 
substitute  for  it,  in  the  sphere  of  Ideality,  Action  and  Re- 
action, or  the  principle  of  Reciprocity,  which  he  therefore 
regards  as  a  higher  relation  than  that  of  Causality.  This 
Reciprocity  seems  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  an  inten- 
sive outward  evolution  into  Nature,  and  a  negative  return 
or  withdrawal  into  self  again.  On  this  head,  and  upon  his 
doctrine  of  Attraction  and  Repulsion,  Hegel's  exposition  is 
obscure,  indistinct,  and  unsatisfactory,  if  not  quite  unintel- 
ligible. Fundamentally,  it  would  seem  that  his  doctrine 
really  carries  the  principle  of  Causality  around  from  the 
central  Ideality  tlirough  the  entire  chain  of  Cause  and 
Effect  in  Nature  back  into  the  Ideality  again,  in  a  complete 
and  perpetual  circuit  of  reciprocal  Action  and  Reaction; 
but  the  continuity  of  the  free  activity  is  partially  broken  or 
suspended,  and  indeed  almost  entirely  submerged  and  sup- 
pressed, in  the  necessary  order  of  temporary  fixity  and 
permanency,  in  which  the  actual  constitution  of  Nature  and 
of  material  bodies  is  at  any  time  established.  And  upon 
the  basis  of  this  temporary  fixity  of  things,  as  thus  estab- 
lished for  the  time  being,  there  arises,  and  necessarily  fol- 
lows as  consequent  thereon,  a  certain  blind  chaos  and  merely 
fatal  operation  of  mechanical  forces  and  mere  sequences  of 
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cause  and  effect,  following  each  other  in  endless  succession : 
it  is  that  world  of  chance,  accident,  and  fate  that  rages  un- 
controlled, for  the  most  part,  in  the  external  sphere  of  un- 
conscious, material  Nature  as  such.  Yet  the  free  activity 
in  this  principle  of  Reciprocity  would  seem  still  to  sub- 
sist at  the  bottom  of  all ;  it  is  not  absolutely  broken  off  or 
ceased,  though  partially  suspended  in  a  kind  of  temporary 
equilibrium  of  stationary  balance,  but  actually  continues  in  a 
full  circuit  through  Nature  back  into  its  own  universality, 
and  into  the  fullness  of  its  freedom  in  the  free  Ideality  of 
the  Notion.  Hegel,  however,  chooses  to  call  it  Reciprocity 
rather  than  Causality. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Victor  Cousin,  these  categories,  or 
"  necessary  laws  "  of  thought,  are  discussed  in  a  somewhat 
different,  if  not  a  more  satisfactor}',  manner.  All  things 
are  presented  under  two  ideas,  the  apparent  contraries  of 
each  other:  Eternity  and  Time,  Immensity  and  Space, 
Cause  and  Effect,  Essence  and  Appearance,  Substance  and 
Accident,  Unity  and  Variety,  Identity  and  Difference,  Pos- 
sibility and  Actuality,  Necessity  and  Contingency,  Infinite 
and  Finite ;  and  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good,  and 
their  contraries.  With  him,  these  apparent  Contraries  con- 
stitute a  twofold  division  into  the  Necessary  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Contingent  on  the  other.  But  all  these  ideas 
on  the  same  side  have  to  be  reduced  in  thought  into  one ; 
and  the  two  sides  have  to  be  reduced  into  Identity  in  one 
Whole.  The  one  idea  implies  the  other  and  opposite  one  ; 
and  the  one  side  of  the  twofold  division  implies  the  other. 
The  two  opposites  and  contraries  are  merely  the  two  sides 
of  a  relation,  two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  Whole.  We 
cannot  stand  on  either  side  alone,  but  must  stand  on  both 
at  once.  Neither  exists  independently.  We  cannot  go  to 
either  pole,  and  rest  there :  both  poles  must  come  into  one 
view.  In  logical  order,  unity  comes  before  variety  ;  but  in 
reality  both  come  together.  They  are  inseparable.  The 
bond  of  this  unity  and  identity  lies  in  the  idea  of  Cause, 
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in  the  self-moving  (or  eternally-moving)  activity  of  Sub- 
stance, the  principle  of  Causality.  Causality  is  a  triplicity 
in  unity :  it  is  Cause,  Effect,  and  the  Relation  between  them, 
all  at  once.  The  Relation  merely  expresses  the  fact  that 
the  self -active  Substance  (or  Essence),  which  is  in  itself  ac- 
tive cause  and  is  absolute  cause,  eternally  passes  into  effect, 
and  subsbts  in  it,  and  is  thus  cause  in  so  far  as  substance, 
and  substance  in  so  far  as  cause.  It  is  substance  and  cause, 
essence  and  power,  taken  absolutely.  It  cannot  avoid  pass- 
ing into  action  and  effect.  Evolution  into  a  world,  into  a 
creation,  is  inevitable  and  necessary. 

It  would  seem  to  be  necessarily  involved  in  this  view, 
that  Eternity  must  be  regarded  as  the  mere  possibility  of 
Time ;  Immensity,  as  the  possibility  of  Space ;  and  Infinity 
in  reference  to  Substance,  Cause,  Activity,  Power  of 
Thought,  merely  as  expressing  the  fact  of  the  inexhaustible 
])ossibility  of  the  existence  of  such  thinking  Actuality,  or 
Universal  Soul,  and  the  necessary  Fact  and  Truth  of  its 
existence  as  such.  It  is  really  the  same  thing  as  the  Ideal- 
ity of  Hegel's  Notion,  or  Absolute  Idea,  at  once  absolute, 
universal,  eternal,  and  necessary.  With  Cousin  as  with  He- 
gel, the  reduction  or  summation  of  all  the  categories,  anti- 
nomies, or  principles  of  thought  into  unity  as  one  Whole, 
at  the  point  of  the  absolutely  Synthetic  Apperception,  and  to 
be  grasped  in  its  concrete  totality  as  such,  completes  the  cir- 
cuit and  office  of  the  dialectic  metaphysics,  and  constitutes 
the  Universal  Soul  and  its  process  of  self-evolution  into  a 
creation,  —  God  and  Nature  as  they  really  are  in  themselves. 
"  The  Grod  of  knowledge,"  says  Cousin,  "  is  not  an  abstract 
God,  a  solitary  being,  relegated  beyond  the  creation  to  the 
desert  throne  of  a  silent  eternity  and  an  absolute  existence, 
which  even  resembles  the  denial  of  existence :  it  is  a  God 
at  once  true  and  real,  at  once  substance  and  cause,  always 
substance  and  always  cause,  being  substance  in  so  far  as 
cause  and  cause  in  so  far  as  substance ;  that  is  to  say,  being 
absolute  cause,  one  and  many,  eternity  and  time,  space  and 
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number,  essence  and  life,  indiyisibility  and  totality,  begin- 
ning, end,  and  middle,  at  the  summit  of  being  and  at  its 
lowest  degree,  — trifold,  in  fine ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  at  once 
Grod,  Nature  and  Humanity."  ^ 

§  4.  The  Three  Hypostases  op  Plotdots. 

As  a  rational  theory  of  the  universe,  this  result  would 
seem  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  that  propounded  by  the 
old  Aryan  Upanishad,  or  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  which 
was  further  elaborated  into  the  Neoplatonism  of  their  succes- 
sors, of  whom  Plotinus  and  Proclus  were  the  chief.  Among 
them,  there  is  indeed  no  critical  discussion,  no  precise  for- 
mulating, of  the  categories  of  thought,  distinctly  as  such : 
but  they  proceed  upon  a  like  general  method ;  they  arrive  at 
nearly  the  same  fundamental  principles,  necessities,  laws,  and 
absolute  truths ;  and  they  end  in  a  similar  theory  of  God, 
Nature,  and  Man.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  their  conceptions 
with  precision  and  certainty,  and  to  express  them  truly  in  the 
language  and  terms  of  modem  thought ;  but  it  may  be  said 
perhaps  that  they  appear  to  have  contemplated  the  universe 
as  a  totality  of  actual  Being  or  Essence,  other  than  which 
there  was  only  the  blank  infinity  of  Nothingness  or  Oblivion. 
This  one  Essence  was  of  the  nature,  wholly  and  absolutely, 
of  self-moving,  self-conscious  Intelligence  and  Life,  or  Think- 
ing Power  and  its  thought,  —  Soul  and  Nature,  —  in  an 
eternal  state  of  creative  activity,  under  the  principles  and 
laws  or  necessities  thereof,  as  Proclus  said,  after  the  manner 
of  "  a  proceeding  Intellect,"  producing  the  world  of  things 
which  we  see,  not  as  we  see  it,  but  as  it  really  is  in  itself. 
This  was  the  view  from  the  inside  (as  it  were),  and  it  was 

^  Preface  to  the  first  ed.  of  the  Fragments  Philosophiques :  CEuvres 
de  V.  Cousin^  Bmxelles,  1840-41,  voL  ii.  p.  38.  M.  Vacherot  is 
also  emphatic  in  his  objection  to  an  abstract  and  empty  Deity:  " Ce 
Dieu-lk,  qu'un  philosophe  contempor£un  nous  repr^sente  rel^gu^  sur 
le  trone  de'sert  de  son  c'termt^ silencieuse  et  vide.^*  — La  Metaphysique  et 
La  Science,  ou  Metaphysique  Positive,  par  Etienne  Vacherot,  Ancien 
Directeur  des  Etudes  h.  TKcole  nonnale,  Paris,  1858,  yoL  ii.  500. 
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reached  by  the  pathway  of  the  inward  Reason.  When  they 
came  to  look  upon  Nature  on  the  external  and  physical  side, 
in  the  absence  of  scientific  knowledge  about  natural  phenom- 
ena, almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  fell  into  the  crudest 
errors  concerning  the  facts,  operations,  and  science  of  the 
material  world.  Nor  were  they  able  to  clear  their  minds  of 
what  might  be  called  the  popular  theology  of  their  time : 
they  could  not  free  themselves  entirely  from  the  Greek  way 
of  conceiving  of  the  system  of  Nature  and  of  the  gods  of 
the  current  Pantheon.  But  after  all,  their  errors  and  su- 
perstitions did  not  much  vitiate  their  metaphysical  theory. 
Contemplated  thus  inwardly  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  creative  Soul  itself,  and  as  it  were  intensively,  this  All 
of  Being  was  comprehended  as  the  One.  At  the  same  time, 
this  One  could  be  considered  by  us  (the  finite  intelligences 
that  we  are)  under  several  aspects,  or  as  parts  separable  in 
thought,  though  inseparable  in  reality.  In  one  aspect,  the 
One  might  be  regarded  as  Essence  in  its  purest  simplicity  as 
such ;  and  in  this  peculiar  sense  the  term  was  often  used 
by  them.  It  was  the  conception  of  Essence  as  single,  simple, 
and  the  same,  in  its  most  indeterminate  character,  but  not 
as  absolutely  indeterminate  and  so  identical  with  absolute 
Nothing.  It  may  be  that  they  intended  to  include  in  this 
conception  the  negative  Nothingness  or  Oblivion,  in  which 
the  eternally  active  One  had  its  real  being,  its  freedom,  and 
the  possibility  of  its  existence  as  such  Actuality.  This  One 
could  be  considered  in  these  three  aspects,  especially  :  {a) 
as  the  Grood  ;  (h)  as  the  Intelligence ;  and  (c)  as  Soul  and 
Nature  (nature  being  the  product  or  manifestation  of  Soul). 
These  were  the  first  principles  {hypostases),  the  ground- 
work, the  foundation.  The  Good  (including  the  Beautiful) 
came  first,  rather  as  highest  and  best  than  as  first  in  order 
of  time,  or  first  in  logical  order ;  "  because,"  says  Plotinus, 
^'  all  depends  on  it,  aspires  to  it,  and  holds  existence,  life, 
and  thought  in  it."  It  was  the  cause  of  the  creation,  —  not 
the  active  cause,  but  the  final  cause,  the  purpose,  and  end^ 
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the  reason  why,  of  the  creation.  The  Creator  and  the  cre- 
ation were  good  in  the  whole,  and  each  particular  thing  was 
good  in  itself  and  in  its  place.  Both  in  the  whole  and  in 
the  parts,  there  was  as  much  good,  as  much  beauty,  as  there 
could  be,  if  there  were  to  be  a  creation  at  all,  and  if  things 
were  to  be  what  they  are  at  alL 

In  the  aspect  of  Intelligence  (the  second  principle),  they 
seem  to  have  considered  the  One  in  the  light  of  pure  Reason, 
or  those  universal  necessities,  necessary  relations,  conditions, 
or  laws  of  thought,  which  must  and  do  exist  absolutely, 
being  such  in  their  very  nature  and  necessity  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceiye  or  imagine  the  contrary  of  their  truth. 
They  were  regarded  as  eternal,  impartible  (though  partak- 
able),  and  in  themselves  immutable.  This  first  order  of 
"  Intelligibles  "  neither  moved  nor  stood  still,  said  Proclns ; 
but  "  Intellect "  was  "  both  moved  and  permanent."  ^  And 
so  it  would  seem  that  they  contemplated  this  Intelligence 
as  intellectual,  or  as  capable  of  movement ;  and  they  must 
therefore  have  considered  these  principles  or  necessities  of 
Reason  as  in  some  way  admitting  of  being  wielded  (as  it 
were)  into  logical,  dialectical  movement  in  the  process  of 
thinking  or  creating,  and  in  constituting  subordinate  and 
lesser  intelligences,  ideas,  forms,  and  things  in  Nature ;  for 
they  imagined  a  sort  of  ideal  architectonic  of  intelligences, 
from  the  Supreme  Intelligence  itself  downward  through  su- 
perior and  inferior  gods,  angels,  daemons,  and  souls  of  men 
and  animals,  and  even  into  the  entire  order  of  material  Na- 
ture, in  such  manner  that  not  only  every  finite  soul,  but 
every  body,  or  thing,  had  its  own  ideal  constitution  of 
essence  and  form,  or  cause  and  form  joined  in  one,  some- 
what as  the  Ghost  is  designated  in  the  Hamlet :  — 

'*  His  form  and  cause  conjoined,  preaching  to  stones, 
Would  make  them  capable." 

"  The  Intelligence,"  says  Plotinus,  "  embraces  in  its  univer- 

^  Proclus  on  the  Theology  of  Plato,  trans,  by  Thomas  Taylor,  iL 
p.  247,  London,  1816. 
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sality  all  particular  intelligences.  In  thinking  itself,  the  in- 
telligence possesses  all  things,  it  is  all  things,  hecause  in  it 
the  suhject  thinking,  the  object  thought,  and  the  thought 
itself,'  are  identical."  An  idea,  a  thought,  was  both  the 
essence  and  the  form  of  the  sensible  object  or  thing  in  Na- 
ture. 

The  One  as  such  neither  stood  still  nor  was  moved ;  that 
is,  it  had  no  motion  of  translation,  but  there  was  movement 
within  it ;  for,  says  Proclus,  "  intellect  perceiving  intellec- 
tuals, dr  rather  being  one  with  them,  Plato  says  that  it  un- 
derstands them  by  projecting  energies,  by  intuition  and  con- 
tact, understanding  itself,  and  beholding  intelligibles  in 
itself,  on  which  account  it  intellectually  sees  what  it  is,  and 
knows  that  it  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  the  perceiver 
and  the  thing  perceived,  for  intellect  is  intelligible  according 
to  the  being  which  is  in  it."  ^  Again  he  says :  "  Intellect  is 
threefold,  one  being  that  which  is,  another  that  which  lias, 
and  another  that  which  sees.  For  it  is  necessary  that  this 
second  intellect  should  not  only  have  the  intelligible,  but 
that  it  should  be  and  have  the  intelligible ;  that  it  should  be 
indeed  the  intelligible  co5rdinate  with  itself,  but  have  the 
intelligible  prior  to  itself,  so  far  as  it  participates  of  it.  And 
it  is  necessary  that  the  third  intellect  should  see  the  intelli- 
gible, and  should  also  be  and  have  it ;  that  it  should  see  in- 
deed the  first  intelligible,  but  have  that  which  is  proximately 
beyond  itself ;  and  that  it  should  be  the  intelligible  which  is 
in  itself,  and  which  is  conjoined  with  its  own  intelligence, 
and  should  be  inseparable  from  it."  ^ 

In  the  aspect  of  Soul  (the  third  principle),  the  One  was 
conceived  as  being  alive,  as  being  in  an  eternal  state  of  liv- 
ing activity,  as  self-moving  (or  eternally -moving)  Essence, 
and  as  such  the  source  and  cause  of  all  life  and  movement 

^  Prodns  on  Providence  and  Fate  {Theology  of  Plato j  trans,  by  Tay- 
lor, vol.  ii.  p.  463,  London,  1816). 

2  Proclus  on  the  Theology  of  Plato,  trans,  by  Thomas  Taylor, 
L  p.  324,  London,  1816. 
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as  well  in  the  lesser  intelligences  as  in  all  Nature.  In 
this  sense,  the  nnirerse  was  said  to  be  an  animal,  that  is,  it 
was  animated,  it  was  aUye.  ^'  God  is  living  Being  (Z<pov)," 
says  Aristotle,  '^eternal  and  the  best,  so  that  life  eternal 
belongs  to  God ;  for  this  is  God."  ^  This  life,  "the  ani- 
mal "  (says  Plotinos),  "  is  beantifal  in  itself,  is  excellent,  is 
not  wanting  in  any  kind  of  life,  is  imperishable,  immortaL  It 
Tivifies  eqnaUy  the  sonls  which  dwell  above,  and  those  which 
dwell  below.  This  life  knows  why  it  lives ;  it  knows  its 
principles  and  its  end  ;  for  its  principle  is*  at  the  same  time 
its  end.  This  life  is  intimately  united  with  the  intelligence, 
and  subsists  in  it  and  with  it ;  and  the  universal  Wisdom 
renders  it  still  better,  colors  it  with  its  own  splendor,  and 
makes  its  beauty  more  venerable."  '  According  to  Proclus, 
"  the  Monad  is  all-perfect  animal,"  and  is  "  only-begotten 
because  its  paradigm  is  One."  *  The  living  Essence  pene- 
trated the  intelligibles,  and  communicated  to  them  an  un- 
changeable life.  It  was  in  this  eternal  and  supreme  Essence 
that  life  and  intelligence  dwelt  absolutely  and  eternally; 
for  "  it  is  Being  itself,  and  possesses  existence  by  itself,  and 
is  essentially  in  act"  It  holds  all  things  ''  suspended  from 
it ;  and  they  seek  nothing  beyond  the  Grood."  So,  says  Aris- 
totle, "  Grod  IS  the  eternal  act  of  thinking."  Here  abeady, 
says  Cousin,  is  the  basis  of  modem  philosophy  as  in  the  Co- 
gito  ergo  sum  of  Descartes  :  "  to  think  is  to  be."  *  Proclus 
speaks  of  Will  as  "  a  triad  in  the  One  of  Essence,  Power, 
and  Energy :  analogously,  the  Intelligence  is  divided  into 
Essence,  Life,  and  the  intellectual."  ^  He  interprets  Plato 
as  meaning  by  Soul  "  the  self-moving,  animating  power,  and 
so  di£Eerent  from  the  Intelligence  itself,  which  is  without 

1  Met.  Xn.  0.  g.  ;  Enneades  de  Plottn^  par  Bonillet,  vol.  ii.  p.  479 ; 
Arist.  Met,  ed.  W.  Christ,  Lipsiae,  1886,  A  7,  p.  258. 

2  Enneades  de  Plotin,  par  Bouillet,  vol.  iii.,  Enn.  VI.  6,  p.  404. 
8  Proclus  on  the  ITieoL  of  Plato,  i.  p.  342. 

*  At-ist.  Met.  xn. ;  (Euvres  de  V,  Cousin,  Bnixelles,  vol  i.  p.  478. 

*  Proclus  on  the  Timceus  of  Plato,  trans,  hy  Thomas  Taylor,  Lon- 
don, 1820,  voL  L  p.  312. 
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activity  or  life  in  itself :  the  world  is  animated,  because  self- 
moving  ;  and  if  it  is  perpetually  moved,  it  is  governed  by 
Soul,  for  every  body  which  is  itself  moved  inwardly  by  it- 
self is  animated."  ^  The  universe  was  "  all-perfect  ani- 
mal." In  all  this  it  would  seem  that  £ssence  was  conceived 
as  being  eternally  active  ;  Power,  as  capacity,  potentiality, 
or  the  possibility  of  action )  and  Energy,  as  the  exertion  into 
act ;  and  energizing  proceeded  upon  the  basis  of  the  In- 
telligence, the  immovable  standing  all,  as  a  kind  of  ttov  crT(a. 
So,  also,  Hegel  makes  the  self-moving  Will  move  into  action 
on  the  basis  of  Cognition.  It  is  a  Reciprocity  of  Action  and 
Reaction. 

Thus  the  three  hypostases  or  first  principles,  gathered  up 
into  the  unity  of  the  one  active  Whole,  constituted  the  uni- 
versal, self-moving,  intelligent  SouL  As  such,  it  was  self- 
conscious  Will :  it  contemplated  its  intelligence,  and  received 
forms  in  it,'  generating  them  within  itself ;  and  it  was  "  the 
life  of  all  inferior  souls  and  of  all  Nature."  ^  So  says  Pro- 
clus  :  ^^  Soul,  being  self-motive,  participates  of  a  life  accord- 
ing to  intellect,  and  energizing  according  to  time  possesses 
a  measuring  energy  and  an  ever-vigilant  life  from  its  prox- 
imity to  intellect.  And  intellect,  possessing  its  life  in  eter- 
nity, always  subsisting  essentially  in  energy,  and  fixing  all 
its  stable  intellections  at  once  in  intellect,  is  entirely  deific 
through  the  cause  prior  to  itself.* 

Proclus  makes  a  notable  distinction  between  the  univer- 
sal or  divine  Soul  and  the  finite  Soul  in  respect  of  Will : 
^'  There  is  a  rational  elective  potence  in  us,  which  is  appeti- 
tive of  the  true  and  the  apparent  good,  leading  the  soul  to 
both,  by  reason  that  it  ascends  and  descends,  errs  and  goes 
aright.  It  may  be  called  a  two-wayed  inclination  to  both. 
Wherefore  the  electional  potence  and  the  substance  of  the 

1  Ibid.,  p.  348. 

3  Enneades  de  Plotin,  par  Bouillet,  Paris,  i.  p.  321,  note. 
'  Proclus  on  the   Theology  of  Plato^  trans,  by  Thomas  Taylor, 
i.  p.  45,  London,  1816. 
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soul  (the  TO  in  nobis)  are  the  same.  According  to  thb  po- 
tence,  we  differ  from  the  divine  souls  and  the  mortal ;  for 
these  are  insosceptive  to  that  inclination  to  hoth  true  and 
apparent  good,  —  the  former,  hecause  they  are  placed  in  true 
good  only,  hy  reason  of  excellence ;  the  latter,  in  apparent 
good  only,  by  reason  of  defect.  Intellect  characterizes  the 
one,  sense  the  other :  the  one  is  our  king,  the  other  our  ser- 
vant. But  we  are  fixed  in  the  medium  of  choice,  and  are 
moved  and  turned  away  from  true  worth  and  dignity :  we 
incline  to  the  better  as  intellectual,  to  the  worse  as  sensual. 
Our  souls  have  not  therefore  the  power  and  potence  of  all ; 
for  what  is  all-powerful  is  a  unial  potence,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  one  and  boniform  in  all.  But  what  is  elective 
is  dual,  and  for  this  reason  not  all-powerful,  because  limited 
by  these  inclinations.  It  becomes  subject  to  the  impulsion 
of  all  else,  if  it  have  not  the  elective  impetus  and  so  be 
Will  only.  For  willed  life  is  according  to  Grood,  which 
makes  the  soul  in  us  all-powerful,  a  deiform  essence,  by 
reason  of  which  it  becomes  God,  and  transcends  the  whole 
world,  as  Plato  said."  * 

And  according  to  Proclus,  "  the  universal  Soul  is  wholly 
good,  wholly  intellectual,  and  without  choice,  as  being  under 
no  necessity  of  electing  between  true  and  apparent  good. 
Pure  intelligence  is  impersonal :  it  becomes  personal  only  in 
the  participation  of  it  by  the  lesser  and  finite  souls.  It 
makes  evil  only  in  making  good.  It  knows  as  having 
knowledge  of  all  things,  unially ;  of  partible  things,  impar- 
tibly ;  but  of  evils,  boniformly ;  and  of  multitude,  unially. 
It  is  self-moving  (avroKivrp-os)  eternal  Cognition,  unspeak- 
able and  unial  in  the  One  itself,  knowing  and  producing  all 
things."  3 

1  Prodi  Opera,  ed.  V.  Cousin,  vol.  i.,  De  Providentia  et  Faio, 
pp.  68-288,  Parisiis,  1820;  Proclus  on  the  Theology  of  Plato,  and  on 
Providence  and  Fate,  trans,  by  Thomas  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  pp.  463-496, 
London,  1816. 

2  Prodi  Opera,  ed.  V.  Cousin,  Parisiis,  1820,  vol.  i.  pp.  68,  174, 
288. 
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This  Sonl  dwelt  in  eternity;  and  it  was  infinite,  "be- 
caose/'  sajs  Plotinos,  ^'it  is  universal  and  loses  nothing; 
since  for  it  there  is  neither  past  nor  fature.  In  effect,  to 
say  that  it  is  universal  and  loses  nothing,  explains  what  is 
meant  by  the  words  the  life  which  is  actually  infiniteJ^  ^ 
Its  infinity,  as  it  would  seem,  consisted  in  its  eternal  con- 
tinuity and  inexhaustibility  as  an  ever-fiowing  fountain  of 
power  and  life ;  it  was  "  the  ineffable  fountain." 

§  5.   The  One  op  the  Neoplatoxists. 

These  first  principles,  or  necessary  and  absolute  truths 
(as  they  may  be  called),  subsisted  in  the  unity  of  the  self- 
moving  triad  or  triplicity.  It  is  the  One  as  a  universal 
Whole  proceeding  into  particulars  (the  Many),  not  as  inde- 
pendent parts  consubsistent  in  absolute  antinomy  or  contra- 
diction, but  as  still  remaining  in  the  unity  of  triplicity  as 
one  Whole ;  but  in  our  thought,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
logical  analysis,  the  three  principles  might  be  considered  in 
these  three  different  aspects.  It  is  Hegel's  quasi  "  diremp- 
tion  "  of  Subjective  and  Objective.  It  is  Plato's  Triad, 
HegeFs  triadic  category  of  Universality,  Speciality,  Particu- 
larity, in  Totality  (Wholeness),  or  (as  Rosenkranz  defined 
it)  Universality,  Speciality,  and  Particularity  solved  again 
into  the  Whole  as  such,  and  Cousin's  Triplicity  in  Unity. 
According  to  Thomas  Taylor,  Plotinus  was  the  first  dis- 
tinctly to  assert  "the  subsistence  of  the  three  hypostases 
that  rank  as  principles  (apxr}Kal  vTroarao-eU),  viz.,  the  Good, 
Intellect,  and  Soul,  and  who  demonstrated  that  there  can  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  these.  But  these  three  are  thus 
denominated  because  they  are  not  consubsistent,  and  they 
are  not  consubsistent  because  they  are  essentially  different 
from  each  other.  For,  according  to  Plato,  the  Good  is  super- 
essential  ;  Intellect  is  an  impartible,  immovable  essence  ; 
and  Soul  is  a  self-motive  essence,  and  subsists  as  a  medium 
between  Intellect  and  the  Nature  which  is  distributed  about 

^  Les  Enneades  de  Pkiin,  par  M.  Bouillet,  Paris,  vol.  ii.  p.  181. 
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bodies "  (material  organization).  The  Good  was  the  first 
principle,  exempt  from  all  multitude,  beyond  Essence,  and 
not  to  be  coarranged  with  the  other  two  as  a  Trinity,  but  as 
a  Triad  in  which  the  other  two  proceeded  from  the  One ; 
for,  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  '^  in  every*  order  of  things,  a 
triad  is  the  immediate  progeny  of  a  monad  :  hence  the  in- 
telligible triad  proceeds  immediately  from  the  principle  of 
all  things."  ^  According  to  Proclus,  the  first  cause  was  not 
the  soul,  but  the  One.  As  One,  it  was  above  time,  and 
dwelt  in  eternity ;  but  as  soul,  it  participated  in  time.  "The 
One  also  (he  said)  was  better  than  Intellect,  and  was  be- 
yond it,  because  every  Intellect  is  both  moved  and  perma- 
nent ;  but  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  One  neither  stands 
fitill,  nor  is  moved.  Hence,  through  all  this,  the  three 
hypostases  which  rank  as  principles,  viz.,  the  One,  the  In- 
tellect, and  Soul,  become  known  to  us."  ^  It  is  evident  that 
when  Taylor  said  that  the  three  principles  were  not  consub- 
sistent  because  essentially  different,  he  did  not  mean  that 
they  were  absolutely  distinct,  independent,  and  contradictory : 
in  this  sense  his  expression  would  be  inaccurate.  His  mean- 
ing must  have  been  that  they  were  essentially  different,  or 
were  contradictory,  only  in  their  aspect  of  severance,  not  in 
their  aspect  of  Oneness.  The  Good  was  "  superessential ; " 
that  is,  as  we  may  suppose,  it  was  an  ideal  truth  or  quality, 
but  a  reality  as  such.  It  was  the  highest  and  best,  and 
arose  out  of,  or  was  consequent  upon,  the  very  constitution 
and  nature  of  the  living  Intelligence  or  Soul,  and  coexisted 
with  it.  It  was  therefore  in  one  sense  superessential,  and  it 
was  prior  to  the  essences  of  things  in  time  and  Nature.  The 
Intelligence  was  conceived  as  an  eternal,  impartible,  and 
immutable  essence  or  truth.  They  speak  of  it  as  the  sphere 
of  "  intelligibles,"  and  as  one  entire  reality.  They  do  not 
seem  to  have  considered  it  as  consisting  of  distinct  laws, 

1  Select  Works  of  Plotinus,  trans,  by  Thomas  Taylor,  Introdactioii, 
p.  Ixxiv.,  London,  1817. 

2  Procliis  on  the  Theology  of  Plato,  by  Taylor,  ii.  247. 
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necessities,  or  principles  of  reason,  siibsbting  in  absolute 
severance  from  each  other,  but  rather  in  some  kind  of  unity. 
Something  like  this  would  seem  to  be  necessary,  if  it  were  to 
be  capable  of  being  wielded  into  a  constitution  of  ideas  or 
things  in  Nature  in  a  process  of  thought,  or  creation.  They 
certainly  supposed  the  Intelligence  to  be  employed  in  this 
way  ;  but  they  do  not  state  in  what  manner  such  wielding 
process  was  conceived  to  be  possible.  The  Intelligence  was 
impartible,  eternal,  immovable,  and  unchangeable  in  its  own 
nature ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  could  be  shared  and  par- 
ticipated in  partially,  though  not  wholly,  by  the  lesser  intel- 
ligences and  by  bodies  or  things  in  Nature.  According  to 
Proclus,  it  admitted  of  logical  movement  into  a  creation  '*  as 
a  certain  proceeding  intellect,  established  in  eternity,  but 
proceeding  and  abundantly  flowing  into  the  things  which  are 
generated  in  Nature ; "  *  that  is,  we  may  suppose,  it  entered 
into  their  constitution  as  their  ideal  form  and  real  substance. 
Some  kind  of  dialectic  process  of  the  One  Whole  into  parts 
and  particulars  would  seem  to  be  necessarily*invoIved  in  this. 
There  was  no  substratum  of  matter  other  than  the  flxity  or 
temporary  permanency  that  was  imparted  to  things,  or  es- 
tablished in  them,  by  such  intellectual  (or  dialectic)  consti- 
tution of  them.  The  actual  existence  of  thb  intelligence,  its 
reality,  its  truth,  could  be  positively  affirmed ;  but  it  was 
not  otherwise  material  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  :  it 
was  simply  real  and  true,  and  as  such  might  be  spoken  of  as 
having  essence,  or  essentiality.  As  entering  into  the  consti- 
tution of  souls,  ideas,  or  bodies  and  things,  it  thus  became 
the  special  ground  of  their  existence  as  such,  i,  e.  their  sub- 
stances :  the  self-moving  Essence,  through  the  mediation  of 
the  Intelligence,  being  thus  thrown  into  them  partially,  and 
specially  limited  and  lixed  or  suspended  into  Uiem,  became 
their  essence,  substance,  or  (as  we  call  it)  their  matter.  But, 
says  Plotinus,  '^  if  we  contemplate  the  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge which  thus  reside  in  them,  we  shall  no  longer  regard 
^  On  the  Theology  of  Plato,  trans,  by  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  p.  240. 
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withoat  a  smile  this  inferior  nature  to  which  the  volgar  give 
the  name  of  matter/' 

The  Soul  was  more  especially  the  self-moving  aspect  of 
the  One  Essence  and  power,  and  was  intimately  united  with 
the  intelligence,  and  subsisted  in  it  and  with  it,  and  received 
wisdom,  splendor,  and  beauty  from  it,  and  it  became  the 
medium  between  intellect  and  the  matter  of  bodies ;  ^  that  is, 
as  it  would  seem,  it  was  the  mediating  activity  or  power. 
The  whole  One  was  a  conscious,  knowing  essence  or  Essen- 
tity,  so  that,  as  self-moving  Soul,  it  knew  why  it  lived,  and 
knew  its  principle  and  its  end.  As  was  said  by  Parmenides, 
Being  and  Knowing  were  the  same  thing :  to  know  is  to  be. 
The  term  Soul  is  often  used  by  them  vaguely  and  ambigu- 
ously ;  sometimes  as  expressing  the  thinking  totality,  the 
One ;  sometimes  as  meaning  Life,  even  animal  life  only ; 
and  again,  as  one  of  the  three  first  principles,  it  seems  to  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  the  self-moving  or  eternally-moving, 
single,  simple,  indivisible  essence  of  the  Intelligence.  In  the 
unity  of  consubsistence  in  the  One,  it  somehow  pervaded 
the  Intelligence,  was  active  under  the  necessary  principles 
or  laws  of  reason  constituting  intelligence,  contemplated 
this  reason,  and  wielded  it  into  employment  as  a  process  of 
thought  and  creation,  in  the  evolution  of  the  One  into  the 
world  of  created  things.  As  such  it  was  a  rational,  know- 
ing, self-conscious,  and  essential  activity,  a  thinking,  creat- 
ing Power  and  Potentiality,  and  a  universal  Personality. 
Whether  as  the  universal  Soul,  or  as  finite  souls  limited  and 
suspended  into  Nature,  it  was  in  itself  essentially  self-mov- 
ing power,  and  leaped  to  the  modulation  of  thought  and 
action  as  Will.  But  the  Neoplatonists  did  not  undertake  to 
define  more  exactly  the  manner  of  the  constitution  of  the 
finite  soul  in  men  or  animals.  There  was  not  much  attempt 
to  point  out  how  the  special  soul  differs  from  the  universal. 
A  certain  dreamy  vagueness  pervades  their  thought  and  ex- 

1  Introduction  to  the  Select  Works  o/PlotinuSy  by  Thomaa  Taylor, 
p.  Izziv.,  London,  1817. 
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pression,  as  in  all  ancient  philosophy,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  their  apparent  contradictions.  The  modern  mind 
requires  a  higher  grade  of  precision  and  certainty.  It  is 
difficult  to  translate  their  thought  into  the  conceptions  and 
language  of  modem  philosophy,  without  doing  them  either 
injustice,  or  more  than  justice.  Speaking  of  the  finite  soul, 
with  them,  memory  depended  upon  the  thinking  activity. 
*^  Memory,''  says  Plotinjos,  '^  is  not  a  certain  repository  of 
impressions,  but  a  power  of  the  soul  exerting  itself  in  such 
a  way  as  to  possess  that  which  it  had  not.  .  .  .  When  we 
reflect  that  life  is  motion,  we  do  not  conceive  that  it  is  a 
change  of  quality.  But  the  natural  energy  of  each  part  of 
the  soul  is  life  not  departing  from  itself.  •  .  .  Recollections 
are  not  types  impressed  on  the  soul :  imaginations  are  not 
configurations  described  as  it  were  in  wax.  For  everywhere 
in  all  passions  and  emotions,  the  soul  must  be  acknowledged 
to  subsist  with  invariable  sameness  in  its  subject  and  essence, 
and  that  virtue  and  vice  are  not  produced  in  it  after  the 
same  manner  as  black  and  white,  or  heat  and  cold  in  the 
body.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  soul  subsists  with 
reference  to  both  these,  and  in  short  in  all  contraries,  accord- 
ing to  the  above-mentioned  mode.**  ^  There  were  no  Bro- 
dies.  Bains,  Maudsleys,  and  Huxleys  in  those  days,  with 
their  "  residual  *'  impressions  on  brain-tissues,  generic  out- 
lines, and  '^  relational  perceptions,'*  as  if  imprints  on  wax ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  these  modem  scientific  notions  are  no 
novelties  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

The  Neoplatonists  seem  to  have  regarded  all  finite 
souls  as  in  some  manner  specialized  in  and  under  the  su- 
preme Intelligence.  They  belong  to  an  order  or  hierarchy 
of  intelligences  in  a  subordinate  architectonic  in  the  world 
of  intelligibles.  They  partake,  or  participate  in,  the  uni- 
versal intelligence  partially.  The  active  essence  and  life 
flows  into  them  from  the  one  fountain  of  all  life.  This 
self-moving  essence  and  life  is  shared  partially  also.  The 
1  Select  Works  ofPlotinus,  by  Taylor,  pp.  127-131,  London,  1817. 
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finite  Soul  was  thus  let  down  under  the  given  limitations 
and  suspended  into  the  material  body,  and,  being  mixed  and 
joined  with  it,  became  subject  to  appetites,  passions,  physical 
nature,  and  fate ;  but  it  was  separable  from  the  body,  or  not 
identical  with  it,  and  was  capable  of  immortality  in  the  in- 
telligible world.  They  regarded  the  body  as  residing  in  the 
soul,  rather  than  the  soul  as  residing  in  the  body.  "  We 
say,"  says  Plotinus,  "  that  the  soul  is  in  the  body.  If,  how- 
ever, the  soul  were  visible  and  sensible,  so  as  to  be  perceived 
to  be  full  of  life,  to  comprehend  entirely  the  body  in  life, 
and  to  extend  itself  equally  to  the  extremities  of  it,  we 
should  no  longer  say  that  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  but  that,  in 
the  more  principal  nature,  that  which  is  not  such  subsists ; 
in  that  which  contains,  the  thing  contained  ;  and  that  which 
flows,  in  that  which  does  not  fiow.  .  .  .  The  soul  is  in  the 
body  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  pilot  were  in  the  rudder 
of  the  ship,  managing  it  artificially."  ^  In  these  sayings  of 
Plotinus,  there  is  some  ambiguity,  as  is  common  among  all 
the  ancient  Platonists.  He  does  not  clearly  distinguish  be- 
tween the  universal  and  the  finite  soul.  If  he  were  to  be 
understood  here  as  meaning  altogether  the  finite  soul,  his 
doctrine  would  be  contradicted  by  our  modern  science, 
whieh  demonstrates  that  our  souls  do  not  create  our  bodies, 
but  that  the  material  organization  and  life  of  our  bodies 
are  a  part  of  material  Nature,  existing,  and  carrying  on  a 
large  part  of  the  functions  of  life  and  organization,  inde- 
pendently of  our  minds  and  wills;  though  our  wills  may 
have  some  control  over  the  physical  functions  and  opera- 
tions, or  may  exercise  an  influence  upon  them.  The  elec- 
tric battery  of  the  gyranotus  is  an  organ  that  exists  inde- 
pendently of  its  soul,  and  even  anterior  to  it ;  but  still  it  is 
connected  with  the  brain,  and  depends  on  the  Will  of  the 
animal  for  its  discharge.  But  if  Plotinus  can  be  understood 
as  meaning  that  we,  soul  and  body,  live  in  the  universal 
Soul  (whereof  our  souls  are  but  living  streams),  the  sapng 
*  SeUct  Works,  by  Taylor,  p.  370,  London,  1817. 
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might  be  really  trae ;  for  then  we  might  readily  understand 
that  our  bodies  and  our  souls  flow  in  that  which  does  not 
flow,  but  contains  that  which  does  flow,  or  is  evanescent. 
The  real  meaning  of  Plotinus  probably  was,  that  the  body 
Hved  in  the  universal  Soul,  bat  that  its  own  special  soul  was* 
in  the  body,  as  the  rudder  (or  rather  the  pilot)  is  in  the 
ship. 

§  6.  The  "Proceeding  Intellect"  of  Proclus  — 
Harmony. 

This  s^-active,  intelligent  Essence  was  conceived  as  the 
One  dwelling  in  eternity.  It  was  therefore  infinite,  that  is, 
without  beginning,  middle,  or  end.  Its  infinity  consisted  in 
the  eternal  continuity,  inexhaustibility,  and  fact  of  its  ex- 
istence as  such  essence  and  power.  In  Eternity  only  was 
the  possibility  of  time  or  times  in  succession.  Immensity 
was  the  empty  possibility  of  space  or  spaces  in  succession. 
Time  and  Space  were  the  necessary  limitations  under  which 
tiie  creative  Intelligence  gave  the  forms  and  substances  of 
particular  things.  Aristotle  treated  of  Time  as  the  measure 
of  motion;  the  Neoplatonists  considered  motion  to  be  the 
measure  of  time.  "  Time,"  says  Plotinus,  "  is  unapparent, 
but  motion  is  apparent ;  and  things  unapparent  are  known 
and  measured  by  such  as  are  apparent"  Time  was  "  the 
transitive  life  of  the  soul,  and  was  measured  by  it."  ^  The 
eternally  active  soul,  moving  into  particular  intelligences, 
ideas,  bodies,  or  things,  measured  them  out  of  eternity  and 
immensity  into  times  and  spaces,  hi  the  process  of  evolution 
into  a  creation.  Archytas  and  Aristotle  admitted  time  to 
be  a  continued  and  indivisible  flux  of  nows.  If,  therefore 
(says  Plotinus),  "  one  should  say  that  time  is  the  energy  of 
the  soul  proceeding  in  a  transitive  motion  from  one  life  to 
another,  will  he  not  appear  to  say  something  to  the  pur- 
pose ?  "  So  Proclus  said,  ^*  Time  is  a  medium  between  that 
which  b  alone  the  cause  of  motion  as  soul  and  that  which  is 
1  Select  Works,  by  Taylor,  pp.  127-131. 
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alone  immoTable  as  intellect ; "  and  hence  it  was  ^^  a  certain 
proceeding  intellect,"  established  in  eternity,  bat  proceeding 
and  flowing  into  things  in  time  and  space,  in  the  process  of 
their  generation.  Taylor  pronounces  this  definition  "un- 
commonly beautiful  and  accurate."^  Perhaps  we  should 
now  say  more  precisely,  that  Time  and  Space  are  in  them- 
selves merely  those  necessary  limitations,  laws,  necessities, 
and  conditions  of  all  possible  thought,  giving  the  forms  of 
ideas,  conceptions,  bodies  or  things,  in  the  process  of  creat- 
ing and  bounding  them  out  of  eternity  and  immensity ;  in 
which  only  times  and  spaces,  or  the  forms  of  existent 
things  and  realities,  are  at  all  possible  or  conceivable.  They 
are  the  limitations  under  which  particular  things  take  their 
forms  and  substances. 

It  is  as  true  in  modem  science  as  in  the  metaphysics  of 
Plotinus,  that  motion  is  the  measure  of  time.  In  the  exter- 
nal and  physical  aspect,  the  motion  of  the  earth  around  the 
sun  is  the  measure  of  our  year ;  its  motion  on  its  axis 
measures  out  the  day ;  and  that  of  the  moon  measures  the 
lunar  month.  The  clock  measures  out  the  hours,  minutes, 
and  seconds.  If  we  were  to  take  the  motion  of  a  light- 
wave in  the  aether,  coming  from  the  remotest  visible  star  to 
the  earth,  as  a  measure  of  time,  though  the  speed  be  enor- 
mous, the  length  of  it  would  be  too  great,  and  too  uncertainly 
ascertainable,  to  be  of  much  practical  use  as  a  measure  of 
time.  If  we  looked  to  the  universe  as  a  whole,  since  that 
dwells  in  eternity,  it  could  afford  us  no  measure  of  time 
whatever :  it  is,  in  truth,  itself  the  only  possibility  of  any 
and  all  measures  of  time,  and  (as  it  dwells  in  immensity 
also)  of  space  as  well.  In  the  internal  and  metaphysical 
aspect,  or  in  reference  to  the  one  Whole  of  Essence  and 
Motion  itself  (or  the  absolute  Quantity  and  Quality),  Time 
and  Space  are  simply  nothing  other  than  those  necessary 
limitations   of   Modality   that    are   given   in   the  infinitely 

1  Select  Works,  by  Taylor,  pp.  195-209 :  Works  of  Aristotle,  trans,  by 
Thomas  Taylor,  vol.  iv.  pp.  652,  589  (note  by  Taylor),  London,  1816. 
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movable  boundary  of  limitation  of  the  Whole  itself,  and  of 
all  special  parts,  or  particular  things,  in  the  Whole  ;  that  is, 
their  Extension,  their  intensive  and  extensive  Magnitude. 

What  we  usually  call  Matter,  the  Neoplatonists  con- 
ceived to  be  merely  that  farthest  stage  and  termination  in 
the  evolution  of  the  one  active  Essence  into  bodies  or  things 
in  Nature,  where  it  was  ended,  suspended,  and  limited  into  a 
temporary  permanency,  or  a  sort  of  equilibrium  of  station- 
ary balance  for  the  time  being.  This  Essence,  in  its  total 
constitution  as  Soul,  and  in  the  consubsistence  of  the  three 
first  principles  (hypostases)  in  the  unity  of  one  simultane- 
ous whole,  was  motion  and  standing  all  in  one.  The  Whole 
did  not  move  at  once,  for  tliis  (as  Aristotle  said)  would  be 
*^  mere  lation  in  space,*'  the  movement  of  translation  of  a 
finite  body ;  but  the  movement  was  of  some  part,  or  in 
some  respect,  while  the  whole  as  such  remained  stationary 
and  unmoved,  being  in  fact  immovable ;  for  it  was  to  be 
conceived  as  self-moving,  or  eternally  moving  within  itself. 
The  standing  All  might  be  regarded  as  an  unmoved  ttoS 
OTO),  OP  basis,  on  which  the  self-moving  or  eternally-moving 
Essence  unfolded  itself  into  the  variety  of  things  in  a  crea- 
tive process  of  evolution,  in  an  artistic  manner,  according 
to  Intelligence,  Tiaving  for  its  end  and  aim  the  True,  the 
Beautiful,  and  the  Good,  and  so  with  a  conscious  purpose. 
For  it  is  necessary,  according  to  Plotinus,  that  inunobility 
should  engender  movement,  that  the  life  which  is  locked  up 
in  itself  should  produce  another  life,  that  calm  being  should 
project  a  kind  of  mobile  and  a^tated  breathing."  .  .  .  *'  In 
effect,  as  the  world  moves  itself  in  the  universal  Soul,  which 
is  its  place,  it  moves  itself  also  in  the  time  which  it  carries 
in  itself.  In  manifesting  its  powers  in  a  manner  successive 
and  varied,  the  universal  engenders  succession  by  its  mode 
of  action ;  it  passes  in  effect  from  one  conception  to  another, 
consequently  to  what  did  not  exist  before,  since  that  con- 
ception was  not  effective  [final] ;  and  the  present  life  of 
the  soul  does  not  resemble  [is  not  the  same  as]  its  anterior 
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life.     Its  life  is  varied,  and  from  the  variety  of  its  life  re- 
salts  the  variety  of  things  in  time."  ^ 

If  we  were  to  undertake  to  interpret  their  thought  into 
modem  expression,  it  might  be  found  to  contain,  or  substan- 
tially to  imply,  that  Time  and  Space  are  in  themselves 
merely  the  result  or  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the 
necessary  principles,  conditions,  or  laws  of  thought  whereby 
conceptions,  ideas,  bodies,  things,  or  actions,  receive  their 
modes,  their  forms  and  substances,  in  the  process  of  crea- 
tion, being  thus  bounded  out  of  Eternity  and  Immensity, 
the  mere  negative  and  infinite  bluik  possibilities  (in  which 
the  creative  Soal  itself  dwells,  and  has  its  being,  as  the  ab- 
solutely existent  Actuality  and  Reality),  into  the  limitations 
of  Time,  Place,  and  Position,  or  into  Times,  Spaces,  and 
Places.  This  activity  was  conceived  as  eternal  and  contin- 
uous, and  as  capable  of  thus  limiting,  setting,  and  tempora- 
rily fixing,  its  own  Essence  in  them,  and  there  was  a  more 
or  less  continuous  change  in  the  constitution  and  forms  of 
things  throughout  the  variety  of  Nature.  They  sometimes 
appear  to  consider  this  activity  as  flowing  out  of  Nothing, 
or  out  of  some  "  ineffable  fountain,"  which  is  not  further 
defined  or  described,  but  is  left  in  the  condition  of  a  vague, 
mystical  vision.  Aristotle  had  expounded  the  only  possible 
conception  of  Infinity  as  applied  to  an  eternally  moving 
Essence  to  be  that  of  circular  motion  that  perpetually  re- 
turns into  itself,  without  beginning,  middle,  or  end.  Such 
eternal  movement  in  a  standing  All  must  have  been  con- 
ceived as  coming  round  into  the  Whole  again,  infinitely,  and 
as  proceeding  through  the  finite,  or  special  and  particular, 
back  into  the  universal  and  simple  whole  Essence.  Indeed, 
this  is  precisely  what  Proclus  meant  when  he  said  that 
"  what  is  converted  to  itself,"  op  "  has  the  power  to  revert 
to  itself,"  is  "  incorporeal  and  impartible."  And  "  intellect 
moves,  being  immovable,  and  energizes  with  an  invariable 
sameness  of  subsistence,"  and  '^  soul  on  account  of  intellect 

1  Les  Enneades  de  Plotin,  par  M.  Bonillet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  30,  107. 
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participates  of  a  perpetual  energy."  ^  Intellect  moves, 
being  immovable.  Here,  we  are  to  understand,  doubtless, 
that  the  Intelligence  (constituted  as  before  explained)  moves 
in  respect  of  some  part  or  aspect,  or  in  some  respect,  while 
the  one  Whole,  in  respect  of  its  entirety,  remains  unmoved 
and  inmiovable.  In  this  absolute  Whole,  we  have  a  basis 
of  action  and  reaction  where  both  are  equal.  In  this  way 
it  becomes  conceivable,  at  least,  how  the  world  may  be  in  a 
perpetual  flux  or  flow,  as  Heraclitus  said.  It  is  essentially 
the  logical  dialectic  of  ^^  Negativity,''  or  self-limiting  action, 
as  more  precisely  and  definitely  exhibited  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  Hegel.  Something  like  this  is  probably  what  was 
really  meant  by  ^'  the  ineffable  fountain."  All  this  is  to  be 
understood,  of  course,  in  reference  to  the  universal  Soul 
as  such. 

As  to  the  finite  soul,  it  was  regarded  as  a  specially  lim- 
ited exhibition  in  us  of  the  one  active  essence  and  intelli- 
gence, whereby  it  became  a  special  and  limited  power  of 
thought,  imagination,  and  knowledge  in  us,  its  consciousness 
being  coextensive  with  its  knowing;  and  it  was  governed  by 
the  same  necessary  principles  or  laws  in  the  forming  of  its 
own  conceptions,  ideas,  or  acts.  But  it  has  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  things  which  are  conceived  and  carried  on  in 
the  universal  mind,  as  its  conceptions  and  creations,  stand 
for  us  (who  observe  them  from  the  external  side,  as  it  were) 
as  the  material  objects,  bodies,  and  phenomena  which  we 
discover  in  the  natural  world.  Our  imagination  reaches 
both  to  matters  of  sense-perception  and  to  matters  of  origi- 
nal  intuitive  conception,  and  the  power  of  thought  in  us 
wields  those  same  principles  or  laws  of  intelligence,  or  pure 
reason,  in  which  we  participate  (partially,  though  not 
wholly),  into  movement  in  the  construction  of  our  own  ideas, 
or  intelligible  conceptions;  which,  however,  may,  or  may 
not,  have  exact  correspondence  with  the  actual  things  in 

1  Proclua,  Elements  of  Theology  {Theol,  of  Plato,  iL  pp.  310- 
315). 
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Nature.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  blind  man's  ideas  of 
colors  agree  exactly  with  those  of  persons  who  can  see,  or 
with  the  realities.  But  it  is  nevertheless  possible  that  our 
minds,  in  forming  images  or  conceptions  on  matters  of 
sense-perception,  may  wield  and  employ  the  intelligence  in 
such  manner  as  to  make  those  ideas  or  conceptions  accurate 
copies  of  the  real  objects  or  things  as  externally  presented 
to  observation,  and  from  which  the  sense-perceptions  come, 
provided  that  our  observations  are  made  in  a  scientific  and 
exact  manner.  Both  the  mathematician  and  the  metaphysi- 
cian must  and  do  wield  and  employ  this  intuitive,  concep- 
tive  imagination  in  a  high  degree  and  to  a  large  extent :  the 
superficial  observer  of  objects  and  of  acts  in  Nature  has 
much  less  use  for  it.  The  strict  methods  of  natural  science 
sometimes  ignore  it  altogether.  The  man  of  true  science 
employs  it  according  to  the  depth  of  his  knowledge  and 
ability.  A  common  farmer  may  look  at  a  tree,  and  not  see 
whether  it  is  an  oak  or  a  maple,  or,  if  he  sees  it  to  be  an 
oak,  he  does  not  distinguish  the  species.  If  he  sees  differ- 
ences among  the  trees  of  a  forest  he  can  neither  distinguish 
nor  name  the  trees  correctly.  The  botanist,  with  his  skilled 
eye,  sees  aU  the  differences,  even  to  the  form  of  the  leaf  and 
flower,  and  gives  the  trees  their  several  proper  names.  He 
may  go  so  far  as  to  see  and  name  all  the  parts  of  the  tree, 
cells,  fibres,  juices,  g^ms ;  but  there  his  seeing  ends.  The 
chemist  now  steps  in,  and,  with  his  chemical  eye,  sees  that 
the  cells,  fibres,  gums,  and  coloring  matters  are  composed 
of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  etc.,  and  there  his  seeing 
ends,  though  he  may  proceed  further  with  his  speculation, 
and  endeavor  to  form  ideal  conceptions  of  molecules,  atoms, 
and  aethers.  The  physicist  proper  next  comes  in  with  his 
seeing  instruments  and  experiments,  and  discovers  that 
there  are  such  subtle,  invisible,  insensible,  and  half-under- 
stood elements  and  forces  at  work  in  the  affair  as  heat, 
light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  ethereal  media  of  motion ; 
and  for  the  most  part  there,  perhaps,  ends  his  seeing  and 
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his  sense-perception.  He  may  even  declare  that  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  seen  by  anybody  in  any  way,  or  he 
may  carry  his  speculation  beyond  sense-perception  alto- 
gether into  the  sphere  of  purely  intellectual  intuition,  where 
the  intelligence  sees  directly  and  immediately  by  its  own 
light,  or  by  the  consciousness  of  knowing.  Suppose,  now, 
that  his  intellectual  vision  were  to  become  so  expanded  and 
deep  as  to  be  commensurate  with  the  universal  intelligence 
itself,  and  that  he  could  place  himself  at  the  point  of  view 
of  the  absolute  Soul  creating  Nature,  what  should  hinder 
his  seeing  the  whole  universe  of  things,  simultaneously  and 
from  the  inward  and  supernatural  side?  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  way  in  which  the  Neoplatonists  endeavored 
to  contemplate  the  universe  of  Soul  and  Nature.  Thomas 
Taylor  translates  from  Proclus  thus:  "The  first  intellect 
understands  himself,  and  by  knowing  himself  knows  eveiy- 
thing  of  which  he  is  the  cause,  possessing  a  knowledge 
transcendently  more  accurate  than  that  which  is  coordinate 
to  the  objects  of  knowledge ;  since  a  causal  knowledge  of 
everything  is  superior  to  every  other  kind  of  knowledge. 
Without  busily  attending,  therefore,  to  the  objects  of  his 
intellection,  by  alone  knowing  himself,  he  knows  all  things. 
Nor  is  he  indigent  [is  not  in  need]  of  sense,  or  opinion,  or 
science,  in  order  to  know  sensible  natures ;  for  it  is  himself 
that  produces  all  these,  and  that,  in  the  unfathomable  depths 
of  the  intellection  of  himself,  comprehends  an  united  knowl- 
edge of  them  according  to  cause,  and  in  one  simplicity  of 
perception ;  just  as  if  some  one,  having  built  a  ship,  should 
place  in  it  men  of  his  own  formation,  and,  in  consequence  of 
possessing  a  various  sort,  should  add  a  sea  to  the  ship,  pro- 
duce certain  winds,  and  afterwards  launch  the  ship  into  the 
new-created  main.  Let  us  suppose,  too,  that  he  causes 
them  to  have  an  existence  by  merely  conceiving  them  to 
exist,  so  that,  by  imagining  all  this  to  take  place,  he  gives 
an  external  subsistence  to  his  inward  phantoms,  it  is  evident 
that  in  this  case  he  will  contain  the  cause  of  everything 
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which  happens  to  the  ship  through  the  winds  or  the  sea,  and 
that  hy  contemplating  his  own  conceptions,  without  being  in- 
digent [in  need]  of  conversion  to  outward  objects,  he  will  at 
the  same  time  both  fabricate  and  know  these  external  par- 
ticulars. Then,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree,  the  first  or 
intelligible  Intellect,  possessing  the  cause  of  all  things,  both 
gives  substance  to  and  contemplates  whatever  the  universe 
contains,  without  departing  from  the  speculation  of  him- 
self." *  For,  as  he  says  again,  "  the  knowledge  of  causes 
is  the  work  of  science,  and  we  are  then  said  to  know  sci- 
entifically when  we  know  the  causes  of  things."  ^  So,  the 
knowledge  of  Causes  was  the  first  and  highest  object  of 
Bacon's  imaginary  "  Solomon's  House,"  in  the  "  New  At- 
lantis." 

They  saw  an  aspect  of  Oneness,  an  aspect  of  Variety, 
and  an  aspect  of  movement  and  change,  in  an  eternaUy 
standing  All.  There  was  only  a  transient  permanency  in 
the  multiplicity  of  things :  if  all  degrees  of  permanency,  or 
persistence  of  forms,  were  taken  away,  the  one  Essence  was 
simply  withdrawn  out  of  them,  and  lapsed  into  itself  again, 
as  the  single,  simple,  and  same  absolute  One.  They  did  not 
imagine  the  possibility  of  a  total  cessation  of  all  activity  and 
life  in  the  One :  that  would  be  to  suppose  a  state  of  abso- 
lute Rest,  or  total  annihilation  into  an  utter  infinity  of  Noth- 
ingness, or  at  least  into  an  unconscious,  undifEerentiated,  sim- 
ple, and  same  substance,  or  a  dead  substratum.  As  Plato 
said,  the  universe  would  collapse,  and  never  again  have 
any  means  or  power  whereby  it  might  be  again  created. 
But,  of  course,  when  the  creative  Essence  and  power  was 
withdrawn  from  some  particular  object  only,  the  thing  van- 
ished and  ceased  to  be  as  such,  though  nothing  of  the  Es- 
sence and  power  that  created  it  were  lost.     This  was  only  a 

^  Works  of  Aristotle,  translated  by  Thomas  Taylor,  vol.  ii.,  book 
xii.  p.  369,  note,  London,  1816. 

2  Proclus,  Elements  of  Theology ,  (Theol.  of  Plato,  translated  by  Tay- 
lor, ii  p.  308). 
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higher  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  or  rather  of 
Essence ;  for  with  them  the  Supreme  Essence  was  eternally 
active  and  was  an  ahsolute  Whole,  an  eternal  Fact,  a  ne- 
cessary Truth,  the  All  and  enough,  the  eternal  One. 

They  speak  of  Intelligence  as  in  its  own  nature  impartible 
and  immutable.  They  speak  also  of  subordinate  intelli- 
gences, and  of  a  world  of  intelligibles.  They  speak  of  the 
Active  Soul  as  a  kind  of  medium  between  the  Intelligence 
and  Nature.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  they  con- 
ceived these  matters,  if,  indeed,  they  had  any  exact  thought 
of  their  own  about  it.  Perhaps  they  only  meant  to  say 
that  the  Intelligence,  as  the  necessary  principles  of  reason, 
while  unchangeable  in  their  own  nature  as  such,  constituted 
a  certain  immovable  or  unmoved  ground  for  the  special  and 
particular  movements  in  the  whole  standing  All ;  but  as  the 
active  process  was  supposed  to  continue  through  the  whole 
changing  variety  of  things,  Uke  "  a  mobile  breathing,"  and 
as  particular  substances  and  forms  were  given  to  things 
under  the  limitations  of  time  and  space  (or  those  laws  of 
the  intelligence  whereby  only  things  can  have  their  partic^ 
ular  substances  and  forms),  they  must  have  allowed  a  kind 
of  wielding,  limiting,  canceling,  and  controlling  function 
and  power  in  the  One  as  self-moving  or  eternally-moving 
Soul,  capable  of  employing  the  intelligence  in  this  manner. 
This  may  be  what  they  understood  by  mediumy  or  media- 
tion. In  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  this  mediation  is  ac- 
complished by  the  dialectical  movement  of  "Negativity"  (as 
he  calls  it),  or  self  -  limitation  and  self-determination,  on 
grounds  of  necessity,  essential  and  necessary  relation,  and 
absolute  truths. 

Such  eternal  activity  under  intelligence  was  thereby  ne- 
cessarily rational  and  knowing.  A  knowing  activity  was 
necessarily  also  a  conscious  one,  since  consciousness  is  noth- 
ing else  but  the  fact  of  knowing.  A  conscious  knowing 
activity,  working  artistically  to  an  end  and  purpose,  was 
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necessarily  a  self-determining  power  or  WiU;  since  Will 

can  be  nothing  else  bat  this,  whether  oniTersal  or  finite. 

Conscioosness  was,  as  it  were,  the  light  of  knowledge,  as 

in  Milton :  — 

''Ood  is  light, 
And  never  but  in  nnapproach^d  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 
Bright  efflaence  of  bright  Essence  increate." 

The  One,  therefore,  as  a  Whole,  was  necessarily  self- 
moving,  intelligent,  creative  SouL  The  order,  good,  and 
beauty  in  Nature  and  in  natural  objects  (in  themselves 
considered)  was  a  verification  of  the  theoretic  truth  by  the 
evidence  of  fact  in  external  observation,  and  demonstrated 
a  providential  order  in  the  world.  But  this  order  of  Prov- 
idence was  also  an  order  of  necessity,  limitation,  and  so  far 
of  fate.  The  order  and  constitution  of  things  under  the 
limitations  of  Time  and  Space  and  Place,  form  and  per- 
manency, whereby  things  were  just  what  they  are,  and  could 
not  possibly  otherwise  be  what  they  are,  if  there  were  to  be  a 
world  of  variety,  change,  and  degree  at  aU,  was  an  order  of 
necessity  and  fatality,  so  far,  even  for  the  creative  mind  itself. 
But  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  absolute  fixity  or  permanence 
in  natural  bodies  or  things,  but  the  whole  world  of  particu- 
lar things  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  flow  and  change,  from 
the  slowest  to  the  most  rapid  motion,  no  object  or  thing 
need  be  considered  as  entirely  removed  from  the  controlling 
power  of  Providence.  It  was  an  order  of  fixity  and  fate 
just  so  far  as  the  fixity  extended,  and  as  long  as  it  lasted, 
but  no  farther :  it -was  an  order  of  Providence  in  so  far  as 
that  order  of  fixity  and  permanence  depended  on  the  WiU, 
purpose,  and  plan  of  the  creative  power  for  what  it  was,  or 
what  it  should  become.  The  free  activity  was  not  ex- 
hausted in  the  given  state  of  permanency,  but  remained 
over  and  above  all,  and  included  within  itself  the  entire 
order  and  constitution  of  things.     The  self-motive  power 
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was  only  just  so  far  limited,  and  was  self-limited.  As  to 
all  over  and  above  what  was  so  fixed,  it  remained  in  the 
state  of  free  activity  as  conscious,  knowing  power  and  per- 
sonality. But  within  the  sphere  of  limitation  and  fixity  in 
Nature,  all  was  necessity  and  fixed  fate,  while  it  continued 
fixed,  and  it  thus  became,  secondarily,  a  sphere  of  blind 
mechanical  forces,  definite  properties  of  bodies,  an  adaman- 
tine chain  of  natural  causes  and  effects,  mathematical  mag- 
nitudes, quantities,  numbers,  motions,  dynamics  and  statics, 
and,  in  reference  to  man  as  a  part  of  created  Nature,  a  cer- 
tain chaos  of  chance,  accident,  and  fate  for  him,  since  all 
these  things  must  necessarily  follow  if  there  were  to  be  a 
world  at  all.  Such  material  things  must  necessarily,  so  far 
and  temporarily,  be  removed  out  of  the  immediate  sphere 
of  the  direct  action  of  the  free,  conscious,  knowing  power, 
though  all  the  while  suspended  in  it,  being  created  and  up- 
held by  it,  and  still  subject  to  change,  and  dissolution  in  the 
movement  of  the  creative  wisdom  in  the  eternal  order  of  its 
Providence.  Man,  in  so  far  as  by  his  bodily  constitution  he 
existed  in  the  midst  of  natural  things,  and  was  a  part  of 
created  nature,  was  necessarily  subject  to  this  order  of  blind 
forces,  chance,  and  fatality.  But,  as  a  specially  constituted 
rational  soul,  he  had  some  degree  of  power  and  control  over 
Nature  and  its  forces :  he  might,  indeed,  become  master  by 
obeying.  In  no  other  way  could  he  presume  to  command 
Nature.  The  finite  soul  owed  its  existence  and  power  to 
the  universal  Soul,  and  was  in  a  manner  suspended  in  it 
and  limited  and  specialized  out  of  it,  as  natural  objects  also 
were;  but  in  the  entire  architectonic  of  the  intelligible 
world,  there  was  a  diminishing  degree  of  freedom  and  an  in- 
creasing degree  of  limitation  and  fixity,  downward  through 
the  whole  creation  to  the  final  termination  of  the  process 
in  the  established  order  of  Nature  as  it  is  at  any  given 
time.^ 

1  Prodi  Operas   ed.  V.  CJonsin,  voL    i.,    Be  Providentia  et  FatOj 
Parisiis,  1820. 
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As  Proclus  interprets  Plato's  doctrine  of  Bonds,  and  of  the 
dissoluble  and  the  indissoluble,  the  dialectic  power  resided 
in  the  oniTersal  One,  or  rather  in  that  aspect  i^  the  One 
which  was  mjthidogieaUy  prefigured  in  the  deminrgic  father, 
Japiter.  Some  things  were  dissoluble,  some  indissoluble, 
and  some  were  both  dissoluble  and  indissoluble,  and  so 
were  in  fact  perpetual ;  not  as  absolutel j  indissc^Ue,  but 
because  thejr  nerer  would  be  dissolved,  since  to  dissolve  what 
is  well  and  beautifully  harmonized  could  bdong  only  to  an 
evil  nature;  and  therefore,  as  the  demiurgic  father  was 
essentially  Mid  eternally  good,  such  things  nerer  would  be 
dissolved.  Though  they  were  not  necessarily  immortal,  they 
mi^d  be  perpetual  through  eternity.  Hence,  says  Proclus, 
^  ever3rthing  which  is  bound  is  dissoluble.  But  one  thing  is 
thus  dissoluble  and  indissoluble,  and  another  is  dissoluble 
only,  just  as  the  intelligible  is  alone  indissoluble.  Why, 
therefore,  is  that  which  is  primarily  bound  at  one  and  the 
same  time  dissoluble  and  indissoluble  ?  Because  it  is  beauti- 
fvUy  harmonized,  and  is  welX  composed.  Therefore,  being 
well  composed,  it  obtains  union,  since  goodness  is  unific.  But 
from  the  intelligible  it  obtains  the  beatUtJiUly,  for  from 
thence  beauty  is  derived.  And  from  fabricating  power  it 
obtains  harmony  ;  for  this  is  the  cause  of  the  Muses,  and  is 
the  source  of  harmonical  arrangement  to  mundane  natures. 
Hence  we  again  have  the  three  causes,  the  final  through  the 
weUy  the  paradigmatic  through  the  beautifvUy,  and  the 
demiurgic  through  the  harmonized.  But  it  is  necessary  that 
a  composition  of  this  kind,  harmonized  by  one  fabricating 
power,  filled  with  divine  beauty,  and  obtaining  a  boniform 
union,  should  be  indissoluble ;  for  the  demiurgus  says  that 
to  dissolve  it  is  the  province  of  an  evil  nature."  ^ 

1  Proclus  on  the  Theology  of  Plato,  tFans.  by  Taylor,  iL  p.  117, 
London,  1816. 
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§7.  Neoplatonism — Hypabxes  —  Fate — Providence. 
The  philosophy  of  Plato,  as  unfolded  by  Proelus,  abounds 
in  profound  conceptions,  acute  dialectical  discussions,  and 
deeply  suggestive  insights.  It  is  comprehensive  in  scope, 
elaborate  in  inconsistent  details,  and  in  many  respects  merely 
fanciful  and  even  fantastical.  It  is  subjectively  imagina- 
tive, vague,  mythological,  and  poetical.  His  exposition  of 
the  One  in  the  three  hypostases  or  first  principles  of  the 
Good,  Intellect,  and  SotU,  makes  some  approach  to  the 
Hegelian  concept  of  the  Notion  or  absolute  Idea  ;  but  it  does 
not  attain  to  a  clear  logical  statement  of  it.  His  thought  is 
dissipated  into  a  mystical  haze  of  the  ineffable,  the  unknow- 
able,  and  incomprehensible.  There  is  in  it  a  certain  vague 
notion  of  the  absolute  All  of  true  being,  of  unity  and  a  pro- 
cess into  variety  and  contradiction ;  of  immovable  "  intel- 
ligibles "  and  movable  intellection ;  of  bound  and  infinity ; 
of  hyparxis,  or  the  first  unical  constitution  of  the  One  and  of 
lesser  and  subordinate  unities  under  the  One;  of  energy, 
motion,  a  fountain  of  life,  first  Cause,  and  a  demiurgic  pro- 
ceeding of  the  incorporeal,  impartible  One  into  an  established 
order  of  incorporeal  essences  and  corporeal  things,  and  of  a 
certain  cyclic  conversion,  reversion,  or  return  into  itself 
again ;  of  a  certain  participation,  throughout  all  orders  of  ex- 
istence, of  the  first  principles  of  Intellect,  Good,  and  Beauty, 
Life  and  Soul ;  of  true  being  and  negation,  or  the  nothing 
beyond  the  One  ;  of  eternity  and  time,  obscurely  conceived 
and  discussed ;  of  Necessity  and  Freedom,  Providence  and 
Fate,  and  other  categories,  which  are  not  distinctly  defined, 
but  hover  vaguely  in  thought.  The  Grood  is  declared  to  be 
the  same  as  the  One,  and  to  be  the  most  final  of  all  causes ; 
the  Beautiful  is  only  a  higher  perfection  of  the  Good  ;  but 
they  are  mystically  conceived  as  something  ineffable  and 
incomprehensible  beyond  the  One.  Eternity  expressed  the 
fact  of  eternal  duration  for  the  One,  and  both  intellectual 
movement  and  intellectual  permanency  were  established  in 
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eternity.  The  first  or  trae  being  was  above  time,  and  did 
not  participate  in  time,  bat  had  a  perpetoal  existence  in 
eternity.  All  movement  into  anything  other  than  the  One 
itself  was  necessarily  in  time :  it  had  in  itbonnd  and  infinity. 
These  vagae  notions  of  something  ineffable,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  all  possible  knowledge,  have  ever  since  given 
comitenance  to  visionary  dreams  concerning  immaterial 
spirit  above,  beyond,  and  apart  from  the  world  of  Natare. 
They  had  not  arrived  in  a  strictly  logical  manner  at  the  con^ 
ception  of  the  absolute  Idea  as  the  alone  trae,  good,  and 
beaatifal,  in  which  all  things  that  proceeded  from  it  neces- 
sarily participated,  in  their  proper  order,  degree,  and  meas- 
ure, by  the  very  necessities  of  their  constitation  and  nature. 
Tet,  says  Proclus,  ''  the  whole  hypothesis  is  a  dialectic^ 
arrangement ;  and  if  it  ib  not  wholly  syllogistic,  but  likewise 
demonstrative,  it  is  doubtless  necessary  that  the  middle 
should  be  the  cause  of,  and  by  nature  prior  to,  the  conclu- 
sion." ^  Here  is  some  shadowy  suggestion  that  the  Syllo- 
gism is  the  necessary  form  of  logical  thought ;  and  he  had  a 
clear  conception  that  Evil  had  no  independent  or  essential 
existence  by  itself,  but  only  signified  privation,  deficiency,  or 
absence  of  the  Good,  or  diminution  of  degree. 

His  whole  philosophy,  like  that  of  his  predecessors,  was 
overclouded  and  perverted  by  a  poetical  and  visionary  my- 
thology. They  seem  to  have  labored  under  some  unconscious 
feeling  of  necessity  that  philosophy  should  take  in  and  ex- 
plain the  Greek  mythology  from  Orpheus  to  their  own  times, 
and  must  somehow  bring  itself  into  accordance  with  it.  It 
was  evidently  this  influence  upon  their  minds  that  gave  rise 
to  all  that  prodigious  and  fanciful  architectonic  of  ineffable 
gods,  intelligible  gods,  intellectual  gods,  supermundane  and 
mundane  gods,  psychical  daemons  or  angelic  gods,  and  divine 
heroes  or  god-men.  With  such  a  philosophical  development 
of  gods,  daemons,  angels,  and  spirits,  good  and  bad,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  later  Neoplatonists  fell  off  into  a  fantastic 
*  P^roclns  on  the  Theology  of  Plato^  trans,  by  Taylor,  i.  36. 
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spiritual  theurgy,  into  magic,  necromancy,  and  absurd  super- 
stitions. These  notions  pervaded  the  popular  mind  of  that 
age  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  they  have  been  the 
foundation  ever  since  of  all  that  dreaming  about  a  plural- 
ity of  divine  natures,  archangels,  angels,  spirits,  ghosts,  and 
devils  that  have  been  so  prevalent  down  to  this  day.  Nor 
need  we  wonder  at  this  when  we  consider  that,  in  like 
manner,  through  all  the  Christian  centuries,  nearly  all  ideal- 
istic philosophy  has  labored  under  a  similar  feeling  of  neces- 
sity that  philosophy  should  adopt  and  unfold  the  Christian 
mythology,  or  bring  itself  into  reconciliation  with  it.  In 
both  Heathen  and  Christian  times  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  like  foregone  conclusion  that  the  mythical  supematuralism 
of  the  received  theologies  must  contain  the  substantial  truth 
of  this  universe.  The  difference  lies  mainly  in  that. change 
of  mythologies  which  time  has  brought  about.  The  advance 
of  knowledge  dispels  the  illusions.  Such  is  the  amazing 
effect  of  traditional  education  and  custom  on  the  general 
mind  and  thought  of  all  peoples  in  all  times.  The  custom- 
ary way  of  viewing  the  universe  and  human  affairs  in  it 
comes  to  be,  seemingly,  the  only  rational  and  true  theory. 
Philosophy  must  be  the  same,  or  it  is  worse  than  useless. 
So  it  has  ever  been. 

Yet,  when  cleared  of  its  ineffable  obfuscations  and  myth- 
ological visions,  much  remains  in  this  Neoplatonic  theory 
that  is  really  comprehensive  and  profound.  It  certainly 
endeavored  to  comprehend  the  entire  universe.  It  contem- 
plated the  One  and  all  of  reality,  beyond  which  there  was 
nothing.  This  One  was,  in  its  own  essential  being,  incorpo- 
real, intellectual,  and  (as  we  may  say)  spiritual,  and  it  pro- 
ceeded into  established  orders  of  incorporeal  natures  and 
of  corporeal  things.  Their  statement  of  doctrine  about  the 
One  is  vague,  disjointed,  indefinite,  mystical,  and  altogether 
unsatisfactory.  Sometimes  the  inference  might  seem  to  be 
justified,  that  they  understood  by  the  One  the  negative 
nothingness  out  of  which  "  true  being  "  was  bounded  ;  and, 
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again,  they  speak  of  bound  and  infinity,  defining  infinity  as 
a  certain  inexhaastible  fountain  of  power  and  life.  They 
seem  to  have  clearly  understood  that  active  essence  or  life 
could  not  flow  into  finite  things  or  forms  without  bound  or 
limit.  But  whether  or  not  this  bound  applied  as  well  to  the 
whole  activity,  or  whether  the  fountain  of  power  was  an 
eternal  flowing  out  of  nothing,  or  in  what  manner  they  con- 
ceived such  a  fontal  source  of  life  and  motion  to  be  possible 
or  conceivable,  they  give  us  no  distinct  intimation.  It  is 
plain  that  they  had  no  clear  thought  on  the  subject,  though 
they  had  some  obscure  sense  of*  the  difficulty ;  and  hence 
they  soared  away  into  the  cloudland  of  the  ineffable  and  in- 
comprehensible. Again,  they  seem  to  have  had  some  con- 
ception of  the  universal  nature  of  the  One  as  an  incorporeal 
and  impartible  essence  in  a  state  of  circular  movement, 
flowing  outwardly  and  by  conversion  to  itself  returning  in- 
wardly again,  in  a  perpetual  cycle,  —  an  idea  that  is,  at 
least,  suggestive  of  Hegel's  doctrine  of  Reciprocity  of  Action 
and  Reaction  in  a  perpetual  circuit  We  may  sometimes 
conjecture  that  they  had  some  such  conception  as  this  of  a 
universal  Causality.  It  is  made  pretty  clear  that  they  had  a 
conception  of  the  totality  of  true  being,  beyond  or  other  than 
which  there  was  simply  the  negative  nothing ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  would  be  safest  perhaps  to  infer,  from  what  they 
say  concerning  it,  that  they  really  conceived  the  One  as  com- 
prising both  the  ^'  true  being  "  and  the  nothing  in  itself  as  a 
unity,  but  that,  while  the  One  and  All  of  actual  being  was 
thus  bounded  over  against  the  nothing,  energy  resided  in  it 
as  the  origin  or  source  of  the  active  power.  It  was  a  func- 
tion of  the  One  itself,  rather  than  a  streaming  flow  out  of 
the  nothing  beyond.  ^'  Intelligibles  "  are  said  to  be  immov- 
able, impartible,  and  eternal ;  but,  as  intellect,  the  One  was 
somehow  capable  of  energizing,  or  there  was  energy  in  it : 
it  admitted  of  movement  in  some  part  or  in  some  respect. 
It  was,  indeed,  both  immovable  and  movable.  Exactly 
how  this  was  conceived  to  be  possible,  there  is  no  clear  state- 
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ment,  no  satisfactory  explanation.  The  One  as  Sonl  is  as- 
sumed to  be  an  eternal  fountain  of  power  and  life  as  a  fact, 
and  to  be  capable  of  proceeding  into  moYement  and  a  crea- 
tion. Soul  was  especially  this  aspect  of  life  and  motion  in 
the  One  :  its  movement  was  measured  in  time,  for  all  motion 
was  necessarily  according  to  time.  But  it  was  movement 
on  the  basis  of  the  immovable  intelligibles,  in  which  it  par^ 
ticipated,  partially,  though  not  wholly.  Soul  was  thus  this 
living  aspect  of  the  One,  and  as  such  it  was  demiurg^ic  or 
creative.  Soul  was  prior  to  creations  ;  Intellect  was  prior 
to  Soul ;  and  Intelligibles  were  prior  to  Intellect ;  and  some- 
times it  would  seem  that  some  ineffable  god  was  prior  to 
the  One.  This  was  not  an  order  in  time,  but  rather  in  re- 
spect of  higher  and  better,  or  a  logical  order  of  conception 
of  these  several  aspects  of  the  whole  Unity  and  Totality. 
As  to  the  unity  of  the  three  hypostases^  or  as  to  how  they 
were  conjoined,  their  notions  are  vague  and  indistinct. 
They  soar  away  into  mythological  clouds.  Saturn,  the  old- 
est god  of  the  Pantheon,  somehow  represented  the  Intelli- 
gibles ;  Rhea  represented  the  eternal  fountain,  and  was  the 
f ontal  source  of  all  life ;  and  Jupiter  was  the  demiurgic  or 
ftibricating  Soul.  But  Soul,  in  some  manner,  participated 
or  shared  in  the  other  two,  and  in  such  way  as  to  wield  and 
employ  them  in  the  work  of  creation.  "  As  self-motive," 
says  Proclus,  ^^  participating  of  a  life  according  to  intellect, 
and  energizing  according  to  time,  it  possessed  a  measuring 
energy,  and  as  possessing  an  eternal  life,  subsisting  essen- 
tially in  energy,  and  fixing  all  its  stable  intellections  at  once 
in  intellect,  it  was  entirely  deific  through  the  cause  prior  to 
itself.  All  things  are  suspended  from  the  One,  through  intel- 
lect and  soul  as  media ;  and  intellect  has  the  form  of  unity, 
but  soul  has  the  form  of  intellect;  and  the  body  of  the  world 
is  vital."  ^  There  was  a  certain  first  hyparxis,  or  original 
constitution  of  the  One  as  unity  and  totality,  which  insti* 
tuted  a  subordinate  series  of  hyparxes,  or  unities  of  lesser 
1  Prodns  on  the  Theology  of  Plato,  trans,  by  Taylor,  voLL  p.  45. 
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gods,  daemons,  and  souls,  in  architectonic  succession  and  de- 
pendence, even  downward  to  the  termination  of  the  process 
in  material  Nature  ;  and  a  certain  participation  or  sharing, 
more  or  less  partially,  of  the  intelligibles,  the  moving  power 
and  the  fabricating  power,  accompanied  this  downward  pro- 
gression, or  continued  through  it,  into  the  construction  of 
the  world  of  things.  "  Motion,  being,  and  life,"  says  Proclus, 
"  proceed  from  a  unical  hyparxis^  which  connectedly  contains 
intellect  and  soul,  is  the  source  of  total  good,  and  proceeds 
as  far  as  to  the  last  of  things,"  and  '^  all  things  participate 
of  the  One."  ^  But  exactly  how  intellect  and  soul  are 
connected  in  this  unical  hyparxis,  there  is  no  intelligible 
statement.  It  is  said  further,  that  ^'  every  intellect  is  im- 
partible and  uniform,  and  at  the  same  time  possesses  multi- 
tude and  progression :  it  is,  also,  in  itself,  and  is  not  only 
uniform,  but  multiform,  and  one-many.''  There  is  ako  a 
certain  profound  but  indistinct  conception  of  a  cyclic  con- 
version, reversion,  or  return  of  the  movement  back  into 
itself;  for  these  incorporeal  natures  or  essences  were  in 
themselves  imperishable  and  eternal  as  having  in  them  true 
being,  but  corporeal  things  created  by  them  had  no  real  being 
of  their  own,  but  were  temporary,  perishable,  evanescent, 
mortal :  these  things  were  dissoluble  and  might  vanish  into 
nothingness.  In  all  this,  a  logical,  dialectical  unity  of  know- 
ing and  creating  intelligence  seems  necessarily  to  be  implied, 
however  vaguely  stated.  It  is  perhaps  essentially  the  same 
thing  as  Hegel's  concept  of  the  Notion ;  or,  at  least,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Hegelian  conception  may  furnish  the  only 
logically  conceivable  and  intelligible  notion  that  can  be 
formed  out  of  what  they  say  upon  the  subject. 

The  One  as  conceived  by  them  certainly  embraced  and 
comprehended  within  itself  the  entire  universe.  It  not  only 
constituted  and  established  the  inner  essences  and  forms 
of  all  other  existences  interiorly,  but  it  also  embraced  and 
contained  them  exteiiorly.  Considering  that  there  was,  in 
1  Piroclus  on  the  TJiedogy  of  Plato,  trans,  by  Taylor,  i.  48. 
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those  ages,  so  little  scientific  knowledge  of  the  actual  con- 
stitution of  the  material  world,  or  of  the  hodies  contained  in 
it,  this  was  a  rather  notable  conception.  They  had  some 
knowledge  of  an  aether,  and  used  that  term,  bat  only  aa 
meaning  an  sether  above  the  sky,  as  a  something  more  ethe- 
real than  air  :  they  did  not  know  nor  imagine  (what  science 
has  revealed  in  these  modern  days)  that  die  sether  filled  all 
the  sidereal  spaces,  and  is  the  vehicle  of  light-waves  from 
the  remotest  star  that  is  visible  to  the  largest  telescope ;  nor 
that  it  pervaded  all  earthly  bodies,  not  only  exteriorly,  bat 
interiorly  of  their  molecules  as  well ;  nor  that  all  bodies  are 
resolvable  into  molecules  which  swim,  float,  or  whirl  in  this 
aether,  if  not  actually  made  up  out  of  it.  This  fact  (so  in- 
telligible to  modem  science)  may  show  that  the  conception 
of  an  incorporeal  essence  pervading  and  including  the  ma- 
terial world  of  bodies,  or  the  molecules  that  compose  them, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  constituted  and  established  the 
inner  essences  and  forms  of  the  bodies  or  molecules  themr 
selves,  was  by  no  means  an  irrational  or  visionary  notion. 
It  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  science  now  to  determine 
whether  this  aether  is  a  corporeal  matter  or  an  incorporeal 
essence;  or  whether  it  is  an  atomic  or  a  continuous  sub- 
stance, or  indeed  both  at  onc^ ;  or  in  precisely  what  manner 
it  is  elastic ;  or  how  indeed  it  is  itself  constituted,  or  in  what 
manner  atoms  or  molecules  are  formed  in  it,  or  out  of  it. 

Their  ideas  of  Necessity  and  Fate  were  equally  profound, 
and  in  some  respects  equally  vague.  A  certain  '*  Adrastic 
law  "  was  conceived  as  that  adamantine  justice  which  con- 
sisted in  the  eternal  and  immutable  nature  of  intelligibles, 
and  in  which  all  secondary  and  subordinate  intelligences,  or 
states  of  being,  necessarily  participated,  even  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  material  world.  In  itself  it  was  absolute  neces- 
sity. Even  the  demiurgic  or  creative  Soul  itself  must  par- 
ticipate in  it,  but  could  not  alter  it.  It  was  the  measure  of 
all  order  throughout  the  universe,  and  *^  announced  to  souls 
the  decrees  of  Fate."     All  things,  even  the  One  itself,  was 
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necessarily  boand  in  this  chain.  But  self-motive  souls  that 
lived  according  to  intelligibles  and  intellect  could  rise  above 
it,  comprehend  it,  and  become  free  from  its  penalties ;  but 
no  violation,  no  resistance,  could  possibly  escape  the  law  of 
Adrastia.  It  was  the  divine  justice,  and  the  demiurgic 
Jupiter  was  "  the  guardian  power."  It  was  measured  by 
"  the  vision  of  inteUigible  good."  *  There  was  a  necessity 
also  which  fell  within  the  power  of  the  creative  Soul,  since 
soul  in  a  certain  way  and  measure  moved  and  wielded  in- 
tellect into  a  process  of  creation;  for  intellect  was  both 
movable  and  immovable.  What  was  established  by  a  su- 
preme and  absolute  necessity  was  indeed  fate  for  all.  What 
was  established  by  a  superior  power  as  law  was  indeed  fate 
for  all  inferior  powers,  while  it  remained  such.  And  the 
established  order  of  Nature  was  fate  so  far  for  all  mundane 
souls;  or  it  could  be  conmianded  only  by  being  obeyed. 
They  were  not  ignorant  of  the  external  relations  of  fixed 
and  permanent  bodies  in  Nature,  nor  inattentive  to  the  ex- 
ternal sphere  of  blind  collisions,  chance,  and  accident  Nor 
did  they  fail  to  make  distinction  of  the  mere  sequence  of 
cause  and  effect  in  this  external  sphere  from  the  inner  and 
truer  relation  of  Causality  that  had  its  source  in  the  One, 
and  continued  throughout  the  constitution  of  all  incorporeal 
and  corporeal  natures  beneath  the  One.  No  intimation  is 
given  of  their  opinion  as  to  whether,  or  in  what  manner, 
the  all-comprehending  One  did,  or  could,  operate  upon 
bodies  externally,  and  control  or  direct  their  external  rela- 
tions, collisions,  combinations,  or  dissolutions.  But  it  is 
clear  that  they  conceived  that  there  was,  in  the  whole,  an 
overruling  Providence  as  well  as  an  uncontrollable  necessity 
and  a  controllable  fate.  And  in  their  scheme  there  was 
certainly  a  fate  which  was  also  providence. 

In  this  manner,  the  world  existed  as  a  work  of  thought. 
The  perpetual  evolution  of  the  creative  Soul  into  a  creation 

1  Proclns  on  the  Theol,  of  Plato,  trans,  by  Taylor,  L  258-9,  Lmi- 
don,  1816. 
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was  the  eternal  order  of  Providence,  freely  self-moving  on 
one  side  or  in  one  aspect,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  bound  in 
an  adamantine  chain  of  necessity  and  fate.  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  some  large  measure,  and  in  reference  to  the  Crea- 
tor, that  fate  which  is  also  Providence.  It  was  the  true  and 
real  manifestation  of  the  nature,  power,  and  will  of  God  — 
that  in  which  his  Word  is  his  Deed  —  and  the  highest  and 
truest  possible  revelation  to  Man. 

This  Greek  philosophy,  this  strange  compound  of  pro- 
fundity and  vagueness,  thus  culminating  in  the  sublime 
heights  of  Neoplatonism  in  its  best  representatives,  de- 
clined to  a  dreamy,  mystical,  and  ecstatic  piety,  or  rather 
degenerated  into  a  miraculous  thaumaturgy  of  spiritual 
powers  and  a  supersfcitious  necromancy,  during  the  earlier 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and,  becoming  mixed  up  with 
the  still  more  vague  and  shadowy  conceptions  of  the  He- 
brew Jehovah,  and  with  the  like  miraculous  and  super- 
natural theurgy  of  the  gospels,  passed  over  into  the  bib- 
lical supematuralism  of  the  Christian  Church ;  sometimes 
therein  reaching  a  corresponding  height  of  philosophical 
speculation,  but  for  the  most  part  sinking  to  the  lower  level 
of  a  pious,  miracle-working  faith,  a  petrified  dogmatic  the- 
ology, and  a  supercilious  self-righteousness.^  Swedenborg, 
still  hopelessly  befogged  in  the  biblical  miracles,  but  with 
some  deep  philosophical  insight  and  a  quite  Neoplatonic 
order  of  thought  and  manner,  did  his  best  to  interpret  the 
Bible  into  some  keeping  with  a  rational  philosophy,  some- 

^  It  was  a  common  belief  in  those  early  ag^  that  an  extraordinary 
man  must  be  the  son  of  a  g^od.  It  was  related  by  Epimenides, 
Endoxus,  and  Xenocrates  that  Pythagoras  was  the  son  of  Apollo, 
who  made  a  spectral  visit  to  his  mother,  Parthenis ;  a  similar  story 
was  believed  of  Empedocles ;  and  Olympiodoms  tells  a  like  tale  of 
the  birth  of  Plato,  that  an  Apollonial  spectre  visited  his  mother, 
Perictione,  and  warned  his  father,  Aristo,  that  the  son  would  be  a 
divine  man.  (Proclus  on  the  Theol.  of  Plato,  by  Thomas  Taylor,  ii. 
p.  278,  London,  181(5.)  And  a  like  myth  was  readily  believed  of 
Jesns  of  Nazareth. 
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what  after  the  manner  of  Philo  Jadieas  at  an  earlier  day, 
and  made  a  prodigious  effort  to  redeem  the  Christian  the- 
ology from  the  deadly  petrifaction  and  hateful  spiritual 
pride  into  which  it  had  fallen  in  the  various  sectarian  ortho- 
doxies. This  theological,  miraculous,  and  semi-theurgic  part 
of  Swedenhorg's  endeavor  has  ceased  to  have  any  interest 
for  the  enlightened  culture  or  religion  of  modem  times  ;  and 
his  philosophy  in  like  manner  has  fallen  obsolete,  as  wanting 
in  critical  precision,  logical  certainty,  knowledge  of  Nature, 
solidity  of  method,  and  depth  or  completeness  in  either 
thought  or  expression.  It  is  essentially  a  vague,  mystical, 
ideal  dreaming  and  mere  spiritual  vaticination  about  *'  the 
Lord,"  the  Divine  Love,  the  Divine  Wisdom,  the  Divine 
Power,  Spiritual  creation,  spiritual  Society,  heaven  and 
hell,  celestial  secrets,  spiritual  visions,  and  the  supernatural 
Man-God,  without  anythuig  deserving  the  name  of  critically 
philosophical  analysis  or  synthesis,  or  any  definite  statement 
of  the  meaning  of  these  canting  phrases,  or  any  attempt  to 
show  in  what  manner  such  mystical  notions  are,  or  ean  pos- 
sibly be,  conceivable  truths  and  credible  realities.  It  is 
for  the  most  part  a  visionary  doctrine  couched  in  the  con- 
ventional terminology  of  the  biblical  theology.  It  is  a 
futile  undertaking  to  make  the  miraculous  God-man  of  the 
biblical  revelation  in  some  degree  rational  and  intelligible. 
The  time  had  not  then  come  for  sweeping  all  this  biblical 
trash  out  of  modern  thought.  Neither  could  Swedenborg, 
philosopher  as  he  was,  in  that  age,  get  clear  of  the  fatal  de- 
lusions. Some  of  his  followers,  in  this  age,  in  the  depth  of 
their  spiritual  emotion,  and  amidst  the  perplexities  of  ad- 
vancing criticism  and  scientific  knowledge,  before  which  the 
miraculous  twaddle  is  disappearing  as  the  dew  before  the 
sun,  affect  to  look  down  upon  all  science  and  all  critical 
philosophy,  Nature,  and  reason  itself,  and,  in  a  certain  su- 
preme contempt  and  pretty  scorn,  even  upon  the  biblical 
twaddle  also,  apparently  feeling  perfectly  assured,  notwith- 
standing, of  their  immortal  and  essential  identity  with  the 
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Man-God  himself,  in  a  certain  hierarchical  order  of  Society 
in  the  purely  spiritual  kingdom.^ 

§  8.  The  Idealism  of  Hegel's  Logic. 

Like  the  idealistic  realism  of  this  Greek  philosophy  in  its 
highest  elaboration  and  most  complete  statement  in  Neopla- 
tonism,  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  had  a  universal  scope :  it 
undertook  a  complete  theory  of  God,  Nature,  and  Man.  It 
has  much  in  common  with  Parmenides  and  Heraclitus,  and 
with  Plato  and  Aristotle,  as  well  as  with  Plotinus  and  Pro- 
dus  ;  but  it  exhibits  in  a  high  degree  the  greater  precision, 
exactness,  and  certainty  of  both  thought  and  expression, 
the  greater  clearness,  consistency,  and  unity  of  system,  the 
deeper  insight,  the  more  exact  logic,  and  the  vastly  greater 
knowledge,  that  belong  to  the  philosophic  mind  of  these 
modem  times.  His  method  starts  from  the  basis  of  the 
Cartesian  I  think  and  I  am.  In  one  sense,  it  may  be  said 
to  ascend  from  the  gi*ound  of  Hume  and  the  Lockian  "  Hu- 
man Understanding,"  through  the  Kantian  categories  there- 
of, to  a  science  or  Logic  of  absolute  Reason.  It  seeks  to 
distinguish  what  are  properly  categories  of  the  Understand- 
ing from  what  are  strictly  categories  of  universal  mind,  and 
thus  to  demonstrate  the  absolute  truth  of  those  first  prin- 
ciples, necessities,  and  necessary  laws,  relations,  or  condi- 
tions which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  possible  thought  and 
of  Nature  also.  He  endeavors  to  pass  over  from  the  out- 
side to  the  inside  view  in  a  rigidly  logical  manner.  His 
course  proceeds  through  subjective  idealism,  or  the  discus- 
sion of  the  laws,  principles,  and  modes  of  thought  in  us  (to 
which  the  scope  of  Kant,  like  that  of  Locke  and  Hume, 
was  mainly  limited)  to  a  thorough  criticism,  elucidation,  and 
summation  of  all  those  categories  which  belong  to  universal 
Reason  (as  they  are  disclosed  in  the  Syllogism  of  the  Sub- 
jective Judgment)  into  the  unity  and  absolute  Ideality  of  the 

^  Society ;  or,  The  Redeemed  Form  of  Man,  by  Henry  James,  Bos- 
ton, 1879. 
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trae  logical  Notion  as  it  is  in  and  for  itself ;  in  which  the 
universality  and  necessary  truth  of  these  categories  of  first 
principles  are  made  evident  and  certain  as  constituting  the 
foundation  and  essential  nature  of  Thought  itself,  the  abso- 
lute Thought,  or  God  as  He  is  in  his  eternal  nature,  essence, 
and  life.  Something  like  this  is  certainly  the  scope  of  his 
endeavor,  and  such  is  the  brief  outline  of  the  pathway  of 
his  method. 

This  Science  of  Logic  appears,  at  first,  to  move  in  an 
ideal  world  of  shadows,  —  a  veritable  dreamland,  as  it  might 
be  called,  —  which  nevertheless  the  science  seeks  to  estab- 
lish, at  last,  as  a  realm  of  idealistic  reality  and  absolute 
truth  as  it  is  in  the  identity  of  Grod  and  Nature,  the  All 
that  really  is.  The  whole  proceeding  starts  with  the  self* 
evident  fact  of  our  own  being  and  knowing,  and  with  the 
mideniable  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  world  around  us  to  be 
accounted  for  and  explained.  The  Logic  as  such  soars  at 
once  to  the  outer  periphery  (as  it  were)  of  the  existent  total- 
ity, and  begins  where  that  must  necessarily  be  distinguished 
out  of  an  absolute  infinity  of  Nothingness.  It  denies,  in- 
deed, in  the  outset,  and  equally,  the  possible  existence  of 
an^jfeKjInte  infinity  of  the  Nothing  and  an  absolute  infinity 
of  the  S^omething  (in  a  spacial  acceptation),  by  showing 
that  the  Hwo  related  contraries,  while  necessarily  bounded 
over  the  ^one  against  the  other  as  such  and  in  one  aspect, 
are  neverttheless  to  be  subsumed  into  the  unity  or  synthesis 
of  both  i^  one ;  the  true  infinity  of  which  consists  in  the 
eternal  and!^  exhaustless  possibility  of  its  actual  existence 
and  reality  ^  such  One  and  All.  This  unity  is  found  in 
the  active  mo'^'ement  or  Ideality  of  the  logical  Notion.  As 
pure  Logic,  th^  dealing  is  witii  determinate  real  Being  or 
Essence,  taken  in  its  most  indeterminate  character  and  ut- 
most simplicity  {much  as  the  Neoplatonists  conceived  of 
the  One  in  its  character  of  universality  as  single,  simple, 
and  the  same),  as  self-moving  or  eternally  moving  Essence, 
but  as  yet  undeveloped,  or  not  yet  differentiated,  into  the 
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deeper  and  more  complex  determinations  involved  in  an 
actual  evolution  of  itself  into  a  creation,  but  where  it  is 
still  distinguishable  from  absolute  Nothingness  ;  for  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  actual  though  tacit  assumption  and 
presupposition,  while  the  purely  logical  movement  of  the 
dialectic  Negativity,  merely  as  logic,  has  the  appearance  on 
its  face  of  attempting  to  create  a  world  out  of  Nothing  by 
the  Negation  of  Negation.  Really,  it  is  a  defining  of  the 
Something,  the  All  of  real  Being  or  Essence,  out  of  the 
Nothingness,  not  as  having  originated  from  nothing,  but  as 
having  existed  coetemally  with  the  Nothingness.  The  pos- 
itive, affirmative  reality  is  in  necessary  relation  to  the  neg- 
ative and  empty  unreality ;  but  both  exist  at  once  in  one 
eternal  unity  or  wholeness.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
seem  to  be  equally  necessary  that  the  standing  All,  as  the 
positive  and  absolute  One,  should  have  a  determinate  reality 
bounded  over  (as  it  were)  against  the  infinite  abyss  of 
Nothingness  on  all  sides. 

Here,  again,  it  is  even  doubtful  if  the  Logic  of  Hegel,  as 
set  forth  and  stated  by  him  (whatever  he  may  have  really 
understood  and  intended),  does  in  fact  amount  to  anything 
more  than  a  creation  of  both  Grod  and  Nature  out  of  Noth- 
ing, making  Nothing,  or  the  mere  empty  Negation  of  Nega- 
tion, do  the  work ;  for,  in  his  category  of  Being,  Nothing, 
and  Becoming,  there  is  no  explicit  statement  of  what  it  is 
that  becomes,  what  makes  anything  become,  whence  or  what 
the  active  power  is,  or  whence,  how,  or  why  there  should 
be  any  Becoming  at  all.  A  pure  activity  of  Becoming  is 
tacitly  assumed  as  a  fact,  without  further  account  of  it 
His  reader  is  left  to  suppose  that  he  means  to  say,  that  a 
purely  spiritual  activity  need  have  no  essence  at  all.  In 
this  respect,  his  philosophy  would  seem  to  be  open  to  the 
objection  which  Cousin  made  to  that  of  AristoUe :  that  it 
was  an  activity  proceeding  out  of  a  mathematical  point  or 
mere  zero. 

Hegel  does,  indeed,  undertake  to  answer  the  question  of 
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the  What  ?  and  the  How  ?  *  But  the  only  answer  given  is, 
that  Becoming  (  Werden)  is  the  immanent  synthesis  h  priori 
—  the  in  and  for  itself  —  being  unity  of  distinctions,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  a  synthesis  conceived  as  a  mere  put- 
ting together  of  distinct  particulars,  after  the  manner  of 
thinking  of  the  common  understanding ;  and  he  asserts  that 
these  questions  of  the  What,  Whence,  and  How,  mean  in 
what  mode  and  manner,  according  to  the  categories  of  this 
Understanding;  that  they  belong  to  the  "ill  manners  of 
external  Reflection,"  which  asks  for  the  conceivability  of  it 
only  according  to  the  presuppositions  of  their  own  hard-and- 
fast  categories,  by  means  of  which  they  are  armed  with  a 
foregone  conclusion  against  any  proper  answer  that  can 
be  given.  And  he  suggests  that  the  question  should  be  an- 
swered in  the  higher  sense  of  the  synthesis  itself.  But,  ad- 
mitting the  ill  manners  of  the  Understanding,  and  also  this 
synthesis  according  to  necessity,  still  we  have  nothing  but  a 
Becoming,  an  existent  activity  assumed  as  a  fact,  and  as 
proceeding  from  a  unity  or  synthesis  of  pure  Being  and 
pure  Nothing,  which  are  declared  to  be  equal  and  the  same, 
when  separately  considered,  but  which  are  said  to  be  real 
Being  when  combined  into  this  unity  of  an  immanent  syn- 
thesis, in  which  the  one  is  bounded  over  against  the  other 
by  an  ideal  boundary  line,  which  thereby  becomes  a  real, 
positive,  and  affirmative  Something,  and  is  assumed  to  be 
the  activity  of  Becoming,  i,  e.  the  What,  the  Whence,  and 
the  How  of  the  whole  affair.  And  this  is  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Logic,  and  before  he  has  yet  arrived  at  any 
Essence,  content,  or  matter  at  all  (or  even  at  the  Notion) 
other  than  such  ideal  boundary  line,  which  apparently  di- 
vides a  split  infinity  of  Nothingness  into  two  opposite  sides 
or  imaginary  contraries.  And  all  this  certainly  looks  more 
like  an  attempt  to  create  a  world  out  of  nothing  than  an 
intelligible  answer  to  the  proposed  questions. 

1  Wissenschqft  der  Logik  (von  Henning),  vol.  iii.  p.  90,  Berlin,  1840- 
1844. 
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Hegel  demonstrates  clearly  enough  that  pure  Being  in 
the  sense  of  the  mere  ahstract  isity  of  subjective  asser- 
tion, and  wholly  indeterminate,  must  be  the  same  as  pure 
Nothingness,  which  is  wholly  indeterminate,  i.  e,  without 
bound ;  that  infinite  space  and  infinite  time  are,  in  like  man- 
ner, mere  absolute  vacuity,  or  empty  possibilities  of  spaces 
and  times ;  but  that  any  real  existence  must  have  determi- 
nateness,  limit,  bound,  before  it  can  possibly  be  an  actual 
Something ;  that  these  abstract  logical  isittes,  taken  in  an 
absolute  sense,  express  only  the  empty  possibility  and  con- 
ceivability  of  the  actual  Somewhat  tliat  really  is  ;  that  these 
antinomies  and  contraries  are  relatives,  and  are  inseparable 
in  reality  from  their  opposite  terms ;  and  that  the  unity  and 
immanent  synthesis  of  the  relations,  the  mutual  negation 
therein  of  the  absolutely  separate  truth  of  the  other,  affirms 
the  truth  of  the  positive  Somewhat  that  really  is.  Neither 
can  be  said  to  be  the  ground  or  the  cause  of  the  other,  or 
only  upon  the  condition  that  either  shall  have  gone  over 
into  the  other.  The  kind  of  reference  can  be  no  further 
determined,  unless  the  related  sides  shall  be  further  de- 
termined. But  this  is  no  more  than  to  assert  that  the  total 
Somewhat  exists  absolutely,  as  bounded  out  of  the  abyss  of 
Nothingness.  Of  a  Somewhat  thus  really  existent,  the  only 
further  question  would  be  of  its  nature,  necessity,  law,  and 
manner  of  existence.  But  Hegel  seems  to  assume  that  such 
a  Somewhat  actually  arises,  as  a  positive  result  (logically)  of 
the  mere  negation  of  negation,  the  mere  imaginary  splitting 
of  an  infinite  abyss  of  Nothingness  into  two  opposing  and 
mutually  negating  sides,  which,  through  this  synthesis,  can 
become  such  a  real  Somewhat  as  can  be  the  ground  and 
cause  of  all  other  things.  "  The  connection  of  ground  and 
consequence  has  no  longer  mere  Being  and  mere  Nothing 
(he  says)  for  its  sides  which  it  binds  together,  but  expressly 
Being  that  is  ground  and  Somewhat,  and  that  is  truly  a 
posited  Somewhat  (eingesetztes),  but  is  neither  an  indepen- 
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dent  {selbstdndiges)  Something,  nor  an  abstract  Nothing."  ^ 
Here,  the  meaning  of  the  word  Being  is  shifted  from  mere 
isity  to  a  real  Something  that  actually  is.  There  is  no 
longer  a  mere  split  infinity  of  Nothingness,  or  two  mere 
Nothings  placed  side  by  side,  nor  a  merely  ideal  and  imag- 
inary boundary  line  between  the  two,  but  there  is  now 
truly  a  positive  Somewhat  of  real  Essence  that  can  be  the 
ground  and  cause  of  all  other  things.  As  pure  Logic,  these 
statements  may  be  necessarily  true ;  but  they  give  no  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  positive  Some- 
what that  is  now  assumed  to  be  really  existent,  nor  is  the 
actual  existence  of  such  a  Somewhat  stated  to  be  a  last 
Fact  or  an  eternal  and  necessary  truth.  Nothing  whatever 
is  said  of  its  nature,  essence,  substance,  activity,  content,  or 
matter.  But  there  is  an  express  suggestion  of  the  idea  that 
the  Somewhat  has  thus  logically  been  created  out  of  Noth- 
ing by  the  mere  negation  of  one  nothing  against  another 
nothing,  or  one  empty  isity  against  another  ;  while  the  fact 
of  the  i*eal  existence  of  a  Somewhat,  and  as  necessarily 
and  eternally  existent,  is  tacitly  implied  and  is  assumed. 
We  know  that  the  universe  really  exists  as  Somewhat ;  and 
we  are  obliged  to  infer  that  it  must  be  determined  and 
limited  out  of  Nothing,  or  be  bounded  over  against  mere 
vacuity  and  blank  possibility.  Nor  does  Hegel  say,  that 
this  real  Somewhat  is  Essence,  Substance,  or  Matter ;  he 
uses  these  terms  to  express  something  else  when  he  comes 
to  it  Nor  does  he  say  that  it  is  an  activity  without  sub- 
stance or  essence.  It  is  here  (in  the  Logic)  stated  merely 
as  a  logical  affirmative  or  positive  as  against  a  logical 
negative  or  nothing.  But  there  is  an  assertion  that  this 
mere  logical  affirmation  can  be  the  real  ground  and  con- 
nection of  all  things  else  following  in  the  evolution  of  a 
universe.  This  is  the  realm  of  logical  shadows  {Schatten), 
which,  he  says,  are  not  empty  shadows,  but  are  the  real, 

1  Wissenschaft  der  Logik  (ed.  von  Henning),  iii.  93-100,  Berlin, 
1841. 
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true,  and  eternal  essentities  (  Wesenheiten),  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  God  and  Nature.  These  logical  essences  or 
truths  may  be  true  and  necessaiy  in  themselves  considered ; 
they  may  remind  us  of  the  eternal  and  immutable  Intelli- 
gence of  the  Neoplatonists ;  but  when  we  inquire  for  the 
active  essence,  or  any  such  essence  as  can  be  an  eternal  and 
inexhaustible  activity,  we  are  left  in  the  dark.  It  is  only 
when  he  comes  to  the  full  Notion,  that  Hegel  arrives  at  a 
self-moving  activity  and  a  conscious  Will ;  and  this  moves 
on  the  basis  of  Cognition,  or  those  fundamental  logical 
essentities  or  principles,  and  thus  becomes  a  thinking,  creat- 
ing power  or  Soul.  Yet  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  log- 
ical proceeding,  we  have  already  a  tacit  assumption  that  a 
mere  logical  positive  can  move  into  a  process  of  thought 
and  creation,  and  become  the  Ideality  of  the  Notion,  or 
God  himself,  as  a  purely  spiritual  activity  that  can  posit  and 
create  the  essences  of  things  in  Nature,  their  content  and 
form,  their  substances  and  accidents,  their  matter  and  prop- 
erties, by  means  of  this  logical  positive,  or  the  negation  of 
negation  merely,  without  need  of  any  essence,  substance,  or 
matter  otherwise.  It  seems  to  be  tacitly  assumed  from  the 
outset  that  there  lies  in  behind  this  logical  positive  an  im- 
material Spirit  that  is  capable  of  doing  the  whole  business 
in  some  unexplained  manner.  But  this  cannot  be  what  wa^ 
really  meant. 

Hegel  criticises  Plato's  One  and  Many,  and  says  "  that 
with  hun  Being  does  not  come  to  the  One,  nor  does  the 
Being  come  to  the  Somewhat."  ^  Here  the  word  Being  is 
evidently  used  in  the  active  sense  of  the  present  participle 
as  coming  to  be :  he  complains  of  Plato  that  his  One  was 
without  the  principle  of  movement  or  activity.  But  Plato 
clearly  pronounced  the  One  as  Soul  to  be  self-moving :  noth- 
ing but  Soul  could  move  itself.  "  The  One  is,"  says  Plato. 
This  is  "  an  empirical  Therebeing  {Daseyn)^^  says  Hegel. 
The  empirical  Understanding  strives  against  the  unity  of 
^   Wisiensch,  der  Logik,  iii  96. 
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Being  and  Nothing,  and  insists  upon  a  determined  Some- 
what that  is  immediately  at  hand  (vorhanden), — Being 
with  a  limit  or  negation,  rejecting  that  same  unity.  '*  And 
this,"  he  says,  "  reduces  Being  to  an  empirical  existence, 
which  has  an  inunediateness  outside  of  the  thinking."  If 
this  means  outside  of  our  thinking,  it  is  true  enough. 
But  how  does  Hegel  avoid  it,  or  why  does  he  complain  of 
it  ?  If  it  means  outside  of  the  universal  mind,  then  how 
does  he  get  it  to  he  inside  of  that  ?  Does  he  conceive  the 
Notion,  with  its  Ideality,  to  he  inside  or  outside  the  univer- 
sal Spirit?  Neither,  he  would  doubtless  answer  ;  but  that 
it  is  Thought  itself,  infinite  Spiidt,  the  One  and  All  that  is. 
Is  not,  then,  his  Notion  just  as  much  a  Thereheing  as 
Plato's  One  and  All  ?  It  is  true  he  puts  into  the  Notion 
(this  One)  an  activity  of  Becoming,  a  moment  of  negation 
{das  Moment  der  Negation^  as  he  calls  it)  ;  but  where  does 
he  get  that  activity  ?  How  came  it  there  ?  Did  it  ever 
begin  to  be  there,  or  was  it  eternally  there  ?  Is  it  an  ac- 
tivity of  Essence  or  Substance,  or  is  it  an  activity  without 
Essence  or  Substance  ?  If  the  latter,  then  his  Spirit  is  in 
itself  inmiaterial,  unessential,  empty  nothingness,  and  mere 
subjective  mysticism  :  if  the  former,  then  his  active  essence, 
which  is  capable  of  leaping  into  movement,  or  which  was 
eternally  in  movement  (if  that  be  the  supposition),  is  at  the 
same  time  necessarily  a  Thereheing^  just  as  much  as  Plato's 
empirically  considered  One.  It  must  necessarily  be  a  There- 
being,  which  either  moves  itself,  or  is  eternally  in  motion, 
since  it  is  the  One  and  All  that  is,  and  could  not  possibly 
be  moved  by  anything  else  or  other  than  itself.  It  is  neces- 
sarily bounded  out  of,  and  determined,  limited,  against,  or 
in,  the  Nothingness  beyond  it;  for  if  it  were  without  all 
limitation,  all  determinateness,  it  would  certainly  be  identi- 
cal with  Nothing,  as  his  own  doctrine  teaches.  There  can- 
not be  a  really  existent  Somewhat,  without  a  possibility  of 
it:  this  boundary,  this  limitation  or  determinateness,  is 
simply  the  possibility  of   its  existence  as  such  actuality: 
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without  it,  the  actuality  were  not  possible  or  conceivable. 
The  truth  is,  that  Hegel's  movement  of  Negativity  (or 
rather  his  Moment^  a  vague  term  under  which  he  seeks  to 
veil  the  active  cause),  his  Becoming,  explains  only  the  tran- 
sition of  the  empirically  exist-ent  and  therebeing  Somewhat 
into  something  else  or  other  than  it  was  before:  it  only 
states  the  fact  of  such  transition.  It  does  not  include,  nor 
give  any  account  of,  the  Somewhat  itself  or  its  activity :  it 
does  not  say  what  moves,  what  is  moved,  nor  what  makes  it 
move,  nor  how  or  why  it  should  ever  move  at  all.  His 
doctrine  of  Becoming  answers  well  enough  to  explain  the 
becoming  and  departing,  the  arising  and  vanishing,  of  par- 
ticular things  as  such,  out  of  the  one  substance  of  all  sub- 
stances; but  it  has  no  concern  with  that  one  Substance 
itself,  the  original,  active  essence,  cause,  reality,  or  ideality, 
or  beginning  of  motion  (whatever  it  may  be  called)  ;  nor 
does  it  explain  nor  state  a  philosophy  of  it  at  all.  It  is 
tacitly  assumed  as  a  fact,  a  reality,  a  truth,  without  so  much 
as  explicitly  declaring  it  to  be  an  eternal  Fact  or  a  neces- 
sary Truth.  In  short,  on  this  point,  Hegel  adds  nothing  at 
all  to  what  was  taught  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  other 
Greeks.  Once  admit  this  assumption,  and  then  all  is  clear 
sailing  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage.  Then  you  may  have  a 
thinking  essence  that  can  be  a  reality,  and  not  an  imma- 
terial, empty  Spirit  only. 

Again,  says  Hegel,  "  it  is  the  same  with  Nothing  as  with 
Being.  The  Nothing  shows  itself,  taken  in  its  immedi- 
ateness,  as  coming  to  he  (seyenden),  and  according  to  its 
nature,  it  is  the  same  as  the  Being  {Seyri),  As  repre- 
sented to  our  thinking,  it  can  be  said  that  it  is,  also ;  the 
Nothing  has  its  being  in  the  thinking  (representation)." 
This  may  be  truly  said,  but  it  is  not  therefore  it,  is  not  the 
thinking  itself,  and  has  no  reality.  The  word  Nothing,  like 
the  word  Being,  is  used  here  in  the  empty  sense  of  the  mere 
isitf/  of  subjective  predication  in  our  thought.  We  may  say 
it  is,  but  is  what  ?     Why,  nothing ;  and  of  course  in  that 
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sense,  it  is  not  the  thinking  itseH.  And  it  is  merely  absurd 
to  talk  aboat  Nothing  coming  to  be.  But  *^  Nothing  stands 
in  relation  to  Being,  but  in  a  relation  which  likewise  in- 
cludes the  distinction.  There  is  a  unity  with  the  Being 
at  hand.''  Here,  Being  seems  to  be  used  again  in  the  sense 
of  the  present  participle  as  a  coming  to  be,  as  an  activity,  a 
movement  This  is  apparently  conceived  as  the  Negativity 
which  includes  in  itself  both  the  Being  and  tJiS  Nothing  in 
a  relation  that  includes  the  distinction ;  that  is,  it  thereby 
becomes  a  real  Being  (a  Somewhat),  which  can  orig^inate 
distinction  within  itself,  can  dirempt  itself  into  two  sides  or 
aspects,  into  Subject  and  Object,  and  so  become  self-con- 
scious :  or  it  is  an  activity  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  split 
infinity  of  Nothingness  that  can  move  dialectically  into  a 
distinction  of  Something  and  Nothing  as  a  process  of  Nega- 
tivity, can  negate  or  posit  itself  into  set  and  fixed  forms 
of  things,  and  then  negate  that  negation  into  other  things, 
and  so  on  throughout  the  creation  of  a  world  of  things,  the 
essences  of  which  are  nothing  else  but  this  negated  state 
of  this  activity  of  Becoming ;  but  the  activity  itself  has  no 
essence,  no  substance,  and  is  a  mere  spiritual  movement  of 
an  empty  Negativity.  What  Hegel  complains  of  as  the  ^^  ill 
manners  of  the  Understanding  "  is,  that  it  insists  upon  re- 
garding matter  (an  atom,  for  instance)  as  a  hard,  impenetra- 
ble mass,  existing  absolutely  by  itself  in  a  Void,  and  without 
any  principle  of  motion  within  itself ;  but  his  assimilation  of 
Plato's  One  to  such  a  one  as  that  is  a  sheer  misrepresenta- 
tion of  Plato.  Neither  does  he  succeed  in  taking  his  No- 
tion as  an  absolute  One  out  of  the  same  category  of  TAe9*e- 
being  that  the  supposed  atom  stands  in.  He  continues :  '^  In 
the  manner  in  which  the  Nothing  is  declared  and  exhibited, 
it  shows  itself  in  connection,  or  (so  to  speak)  in  contact 
with  a  Being  (einem  Seyn),  undivided  from  a  Being,  even 
in  a  Therebeing  (Daseyn)"  ^  Here,  it  seems  to  be  admitted 
that  this  real  Being,  this  activity  of  Negativity,  (the  Notion 
1  Ibid.  p.  98. 
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itself?)  haa  a  Thereheing  {Daseyn)^  and  an  empirical  ex- 
istence, just  as  before  with  Plato  and  the  Understanding. 
But  in  this  Therebeing  we  have  nothing  but  a  pure  activity, 
a  form  of  self-diremption,  self-distinction,  and  self-ccmscious^ 
ness,  without  any  substance,  essence,  or  reality  otherwise. 
His  system  endeavors  to  make  out  that  this  sort  of  spiritual 
activity  can  create  the  essences,  substances,  and  content 
{Ding  an  sich)  or  matter  of  things  in  Nature,  and  can 
evolve  itself  into  both  God  and  Nature  as  they  are.  It  is 
Therebeing  (it  seems),  but  it  is  the  Therebeing  of  God 
and  Nature :  all  things  else  have  their  Therebeing  in  and 
within  this  Therebeing  of  Grod  and  not  outside  of  it.  And 
this,  it  would  seem,  we  are  to  take  as  not  empirical,  but  as 
metaphysical,  speculative  philosophy. 

§  9.  The  Realism  of  the  Logical  Notion. 

It  is  expressly  stated,  in  the  Logic,  that  whoUy  indeter- 
minate Being  (using  the  word  now  in  the  sense  of  a  real 
Something)  would  necessarily  be  the  same  as  Nothing ;  and 
this  is  true.  How  then  does  he  get  a  real  Something? 
Simply  by  imagining  the  whole  infinity  of  Nothingness  (for 
this  is  conceivable  in  our  thought)  to  be  split  (as  it  were) 
into  two  halves  by  an  imaginary  boundary  line  between 
them.  This  line  is  still  further  reduced  to  a  mathematical 
point,  or  mere  zero,  at  the  highest  point  of  Subjectivity ; 
and  this  zero  is  apparently  represented  as  evolving  itself 
by  a  dialectic  of  Negativity,  hinging  on  the  negation  of  ne- 
gation, into  Grod  and  the  world.  In  the  completed  Notion, 
there  is  an  explicit  assumption,  and  indeed  a  positive  state- 
ment, of  an  eternally  self-moving  activity  as  the  Ideality  of 
the  Notion.  This  Ideality  appears  to  arise  out  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Notion  as  somehow  consequent  upon  it,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  active  on  the  basis  df  Cognition;  that  is, 
according  to  intelligence,  as  conscious  Will,  having  an  end 
and  aim  in  the  Beautiful  and  Grood.  But  there  is  no  other 
explanation  of  the  assumed  fact,  and  no  further  attempt  to 
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account  for  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  self-moving  activ- 
ity. He  does  not  admit  it  to  he  E^ence  or  Suhstance.  It 
is  not  expressly  stated  to  he  an  eternal  Fact.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  demonstrate  its  necessary  truth.  ReaUy,  it  can 
scarcely  he  supposed,  nor  can  it  he  truly  said,  that  Hegel 
intends  to  create  a  universe  of  God  and  Nature  out  of 
Nothing,  hut  evidently,  and  in  view  of  liis  whole  philoso- 
phy, his  scope  and  intention  are  to  descrihe  and  define 
them  as  real  Being  (or  Essence)  eternally  suhsistent  and 
actual  in  or  within,  and  so  in  one  sense  out  of,  the  hound- 
less  ahyss  of  Nothingness  beyond  or  other  than  it  The 
Logic  begins,  indeed,  on  the  exterior  periphery  (as  it  were) 
and  at  the  last  dividing  line  between  the  Nothing  and  the 
real  Something,  and  in  fact  upon  the  very  outside  of  the 
real  universe,  as  first  seen  and  contemplated  by  the  philoso- 
pher. He  must  begin  somewhere.  Both  the  Nothing  and 
the  Something  are  to  be  conceived  together  as  an  actual 
and  eternal  unity,  and  as  absolutely  existent,  eternal,  and 
necessary.  He  has  not  yet  penetrated  into  the  interior 
depths  and  grounds  of  the  essential  Reality.  The  existent 
totality  may  very  well  be  said  to  be  infinite  as  being  with- 
out beginning,  end,  or  middle,  and  true  as  the  whole  fact 
and  the  last  fact  of  all  knowledge.  Real  Being  and  pure 
Nothing  are  not  to  be  taken  as  absolutely  separate,  nor  as 
the  same :  the  truth  is  both  together  in  unity.  Being  does 
not  merely  go  over  into  Nothing,  nor  Nothing  into  Being, 
but  is  already  gone  over,  and  was  eternally  gone  over :  it 
never  was  otherwise.  They  never  were  severed ;  but  the 
going  over  of  both,  the  transition  of  the  whole  actual  Some- 
thing into  something  else  or  other  than  exactly  what  or  as 
it  was  before,  is  the  beginning  of  distinction,  the  Becoming 
of  difference,  or  differentiation  within  itself.  But  in  all 
this,  it  is  assumed  and  presupposed  that  an  essential  activ- 
ity exists  from  eternity  as  the  absolute  cause  and  source  of 
the  movement  of  Becoming,  or  of  the  coming  to  be  of  the 
something  else  or  other  than  the  eternally  active  whole 
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Essence  itseU  as  such.  This  is  not  so  explicitly  stated ;  bat 
it  seems  to  be  a  necessary  implication,  and  a  true  interpre- 
tation of  what  was  really  meant. 

Plato  dwelt  more  upon  the  final  cause  than  upon  the 
active  essence  and  power:  he  contented  himself  with  de- 
claring that  Soul  is  that  which  moves  itself,  for  that  such 
is  the  very  essence  and  true  notion  of  Soul.  Aristotle 
laid  more  stress  upon  the  active  cause,  and  endeavored  to 
prove  that  an  eternally  self-moving  essence  was  a  necessary 
truth.  The  Neoplatonists  appear  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  his  proofs,  and  to  have  assumed,  accordingly,  an  in- 
herently self-motive  activity  for  the  Supreme  Intelligence. 
"  Being,"  says  Plotinus,  "  is  energy,  or  rather  both  are  one. 
Hence,  too,  both  Being  and  Intellect  are  one  nature,  and  on 
this  account,  also,  Being,  the  energy  of  Being,  and  an  In- 
tellect of  this  kind,  are  one.  Intellections,  also,  are  form, 
the  morphe  and  energy  of  Being."  ^  They  made  no  effort 
to  eicplain  it  further.  Hegel  lays  but  little  stress  on  the 
active  power  and  Cause.  He  does  not  admit  the  Category 
of  Cause  and  Effect  into  his  Notion.  He  uses  the  term 
Causality  for  that  fixed  or  determined  power  {Maxikt)  of 
substance  which  belongs  to  the  substances  of  things  in 
Nature,  as  acting  or  operating  upon  one  another  in  natural 
sequence  in  the  field  of  created  Nature.  This  causation  is 
a  mere  progresstis  ad  infinitum :  it  is  the  causation  of  the 
common  understanding,  and  of  Hume,  so  far  as  he  admits 
any  cause  at  all  other  than  the  mere  sequence  of  facts. 
So  Hegel,  discussing  Substance  and  accident,  substantiality 
and  appearance,  says  '^  that  the  Substantiality-Relation  gpes 
over  into  the  Causality-Relation."*  What  we  ordinarily 
understand  by  Cause,  first  Cause,  or  (with  Cousin)  universal 
Causality,  Hegel  designates  as  the  Ideality  of  the  Notion,  or 
universal  Reciprocity.  But  this  Reciprocity  is  nothing  more 
than  an  explicit  development  of  the  causal  relation  in  an 

1  Sdecl  Works  ofPlottnut,  by  Thomas  Taylor,  p.  299,  London,  18T7. 
«  Wissensch.  derLogik,  iv.  pp.  212-216,  Berlin,  1841. 
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alternation  of  freedom  and  necessity:  the  causal  relation 
is  brought  round  in  a  complete  circle,  and  raised  by  Hegel 
into  his  higher  relation  of  Action  and  Reaction  (or  Reci- 
procity), which  appears  to  have  its  centre  in  the  Ideality  of 
the  Notion,  as  a  universal  principle  of  Causality. 

The  Notion  is  said  to  be  "  the  power  of  Substance  in  the 
fruition  of  its  own  being,  and  therefore  what  is  free."  ^  The 
"  Idea  "  is  said  to  be  "  truth  in  itself  and  for  itself  :  "  it  is 
activity,  life,  process,  ideality,  cognition,  Will,  —  the  Unity 
of  Subjective  and  Objective,  —  all  in  One.  But  there  is  no 
clear  statement  as  to  what  this  *'  power  of  substance  "  is,  nor 
as  to  how  it  differs  from  pure  activity,  life,  motion,  ideality, 
or  from  the  Notion  itself  as  a  whole.  The  Idea  and  the 
Notion  seem  to  be  the  same  thing ;  or  the  Idea  is  only  the 
complete  evolution  of  the  Notion.  Conceiving  these  logical 
first  principles,  necessities,  essential  relations,  and  antinomies 
as  subsumed  into  the  unity  of  the  absolute  Idea  or  Notion, 
and  admitting  that  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  move- 
ment out  of  the  unity  into  "  diremption,"  distinction,  opposi- 
tion, variety,  the  many,  in  order  to  get  the  organized  whole 
into  a  process  of  evolution,  still  how  does  that  movement 
arise,  what  starts  it,  what  makes  it  start  ?  "Why  should  it  not 
remain  at  a  stand-still  forever  ?  or  was  it  in  movement  from 
eternity,  without  beginning,  middle,  or  end  ?  What,  then,  is 
the  difference  between  a  self-moving  and  an  eternally  mov- 
ing essence  or  activity  ?  Or  is  the  Notion  to  be  conceived  as 
an  immovable  standing  All,  in  which  a  movement  in  some 
part  takes  place  eternally,  after  the  manner  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  ?  Hegel  seems  to  ignore  the  principle  of  Causality, 
and  substitutes  a  principle  of  Reciprocity  of  Action  and  Re- 
action in  a  perpetual  circuit  of  infinite  movement  in  the  stand- 
ing all  of  the  Notion.  He  will  not  allow  that  it  is  Force.  He 
objects  to  viewing  God  as  Force,  or  even  as  "  the  Lord.*' 
Force,  Energy,  Exertion,  he  treats  as  something  pertaining 

1  The  Logic  of  Hegel,  by  WiUiam  Wallace,  pp.  240-242,  Oxford, 
1874. 
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only  to  the  field  of  external  Nature,  and  as  belonging  to  the 
categories  of  the  Understanding.  It  is  the  blind  mechanical 
force  that  is  merely  consequent  upon  the  temporary  fixity 
and  permanency  of  the  essences  and  substances  of  bodies  or 
things  in  Nature  as  set  and  fixed  in  them  by  the  logical 
ideality  and  power  of  the  Notion ;  but  this  ideality  seems 
to  have  been  conceived  as  the  power  of  Thought  as  such. 
As  to  Will,  the  doctrine  is,  that  "  Subjectivity  at  the  start- 
ing-point shows  itself  quite  abstract,  a  bare  tahvla  rasa  ;  " 
but,  **  on  the  basis  of  Cognition,  it  shows  itself  as  the  mod- 
ifying, determining  principle,  and  by  this  means  we  pass 
from  the  idea  of  Cognition  to  that  of  Will,  which  means 
that  the  universal  must  be  apprehended  as  Subjeetivity,  as 
a  notion  self-moving,  active,  and  imposing  modifications."  ^ 
Here,  as  in  Aristotle  and  the  Neoplatonists,  Cognition,  Rea- 
son, or  the  Intelligence,  the  ground-principles  of  knowing, 
become  the  basis  and  ttov  o-tS)  of  this  activity  of  subjectivity. 
With  them,  this  Intelligence  was  eternal,  impartible  (though 
partakable)  and  immutable  in  its  own  nature  ;  it  was  even 
prior  to  Soul :  but  it  was  somehow  capable  of  being  wielded 
into  movement  by  the  soul  as  "  a  proceeding  Intellect."  So, 
also,  Hegel  is  obliged  to  assume  for  his  subjectivity  a  power 
or  capability  of  wielding  the  ^^  Cognition  "  into  movement, 
and  of  imposing  limitation,  negation,  law,  modification,  sta- 
tionariness,  fixity,  upon  its  own  action  and  operation  as  the 
Notion  in  a  process  of  thinking  and  creating ;  and  this  self- 
moving,  conscious  power  is  called  Will.  We  have  got  a  Soul 
fairly  constituted,  but  we  still  seem  to  need  another  Soul  to 
move  and  work  it.  Either  we  must  have  this  other,  or  we 
must  accept  eternal  movement  as  an  absolute  Fact  and  a  nec- 
essary Truth.  Really,  this  Fact  is  assumed  by  Hegel,  with- 
out more  concerning  it.  Having  thus  tacitly  assumed  the  fact 
of  an  eternal  movement  in  the  Notion,  he  proceeds  to  show 
in  what  manner  there  is  a  perpetual  Becoming  of  it  into  some- 
thing else  or  other  than  it  was.  Perhaps  the  philosopher 
1  The  Logic  ofBegd,  by  Wm.  Wallace,  p.  321,  Oxford,  1874. 
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mast  bring  himself  at  last  to  realize  that  sach  is  the  absolute 
fact  and  real  truth  of  the  matter,  the  all  and  enough,  and 
therewith  rest  satbfied.  But  he  will  have  to  divest  his  mind 
of  that  inveterate  habit  which  will  insist  on  demanding  some* 
thing  more  or  something  further,  when  no  more  and  no  fur- 
ther is  at  alL  When  we  know  fdl  that  really  b,  the  rest  is 
unknowable,  because  it  is  not,  or  is  mere  Oblivion,  and  to  be 
known  only  as  such.  Hegel's  unity  of  Subjective  and  Ob- 
jective, as  embracing  all  truth,  is  essentially  the  same  thing 
as  Aristotle's  Thought  of  Thought  (voi/o-is  Foi/arcoi^),  the 
Thought  which  thinks  itself.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Parmen- 
ides,  that  Being  and  Knowing  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
The  Logic  which  started  with  mere  abstract  Being^  or  that 
mere  isity  that  may  be  predicated  as  well  of  Nothing  as  of 
Something,  ends  with  the  final  constitution  of  the  Notion, 
the  absolute  Idea  or  universal  Soul,  which  has  real  essential 
existence  as  such,  and  so  is  God  and  Nature  at  once. 

The  Neoplatonists  seem  to  have  conceived  the  one  single, 
simple,  and  same  essence  to  be  a  real  existence,  distinct 
from  the  Nothingness,  and,  though  independent  of  it,  yet 
not  existing  without  it :  it  also  existed,  but  simply  as  Noth- 
ingness, or  the  empty  possibility  of  the  self-subsistent  One. 
Nor  was  thb  One  E^ssence  conceived  as  a  simple  and  same 
substance  or  dead  substrate.  Activity,  the  life  of  tJie  soul, 
subsisted  with  and  within  the  Intelligence,  which  was  in  it- 
self an  immovable,  impartible,  and  immutable  essence,  essen- 
tity,  reality,  or  absolute  truth.  According  to  Aristotle,  this 
self-moving  (or  eternally  moving)  activity  of  the  essential 
Intelligence,  as  energy  energizing  and  proceeding  into  cre- 
ated things  or  bodies,  began  and  proceeded  in  the  crea- 
tion of  them,  from  a  mathematical  point.  *'  Absolute  being 
[coming  to  be]  is  an  eternal  act,"  says  the  "  Metaphysics  " : 
"  Grod  is  the  eternal  act  of  thinking."  In  thinking,  and  in 
giving  finite  existence  to  bodies  or  things,  they  receive  their 
forms  and  substances  in  time  and  space,  being  thus  meas- 
ured out  of  Eternity,  Immensity,  and  the  whole  Essence  of 
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the  One  into  what  they  are  and  are  to  be.  These  are  the 
possibilities  of  them.  M.  Cousin  was  therefore  not  exactly 
correct  in  saying  that  "  Aristotle's  being  is  only  a  simple  pos- 
sibility of  being :  "  it  was  the  absolute  One  that  was  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  being  (coming  to  be),  or  Becoming  (as  Hegel 
calls  it),  of  specialities  and  particular  things.  "  Form,"  con- 
tinues Cousin,  *^  realizes  that  possibility,  and  gives  it  actual- 
ity; and  form,  therefore,  is  energy,  the  active  element." 
This  does  by  no  means  follow.  It  may  be  truly  said  that 
form  realizes  the  possibilities  of  these  finite  things  and  gives 
them  their  actuality ;  but  the  form  is  not  therefore  energy, 
the  active  element.  That  lies  deeper,  even  in  the  eternal  ac- 
tivity of  the  One  itself,  or  God  (as  Aristotle  sometimes  calls 
it).  Neither  was  this  One  a  mere  abstraction,  as  M.  Ra- 
vaisson  is  said  to  have  asserted,  but  a  really  subsistent  Es- 
sence ;  nor  was  it  '^all  entu*ely  in  its  manifestation,"  nor  did 
it  "remain  concentred  in  a  mathematical  point."  ^  It  could 
and  did  go  out  of  itself.  This  misconception  seems  to  have 
ariseA  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  being,  which  is  capa- 
ble of  being  taken  in  a  past  sense  as  Essence  or  been,  and  in 
the  active  sense  of  the  present  participle  as  coming  to  be. 
Hegel  falls  into  the  same  ambiguous  use  of  the  word.  He 
discusses  the  question  how  the  "  Infinite  "  can  come  out  of 
itself  into  the  Finite,  which  some  think  cannot  be  made 
conceivable.  He  insists  that  the  question  goes  upon  a  false 
assumption  of  the  Understanding  in  its  manner  of  repre- 
sentation of  images  {VorsteUungen),  which  carries  in  it  a 
foregone  presupposition  that  renders  any  rational  answer 
impossible  ;  but  that,  conceived  aright,  the  "  Infinite  "  can, 
and  does,  go  out  into  the  Finite ;  that  the  Finite,  conceived 
as  an  abstract  unity  by  itself,  has  no  truth,  no  subsistence  in 
-  itself  alone :  on  the  other  hand,  the  Finite,  upon  the  same 
ground  of  its  nothingness  in  itself,  goes  back  into  the  Infi- 
nite, i,  e,  it  derives  its  existence  as  such  from  that  universal 
Essence  which  is  infinite,  viz.,  the  Notion  itself,  and  returns 
*  (Euvres  de  F.  Cousin,  vol.  L  pp.  475-485,  Broxelles. 
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into  it.  "  The  unity  of  the  Finite  and  Infinite  is  the  Ideal 
{IdeeUe)  ;  and  it  is  inseparable."  *  This  is  rather  an  ex- 
planation of  the  manner,  the  how^  than  of  the  cause  of  the 
moTenient.  The  movement  itself  is  simply  assumed,  as 
usual,  in  silence ;  or  it  is  passed  over  as  merely  a  Moment 
of  the  Notion. 

In  the  Calculus  of  Newton,  the  infinite  series,  based  on 
the  hypothesis  of  an  infinite  approximation  of  the  straight 
lines  (whereof  the  circle  is  supposed  to  be  made  up)  to  iden- 
tity with  the  true  circle,  is  assumed  to  begin  at  a  mathemat- 
ical point  in  the  circle,  where  the  straight  line  and  the  curve 
must  be  identical,  and  where  the  power  that  describes  a 
circle  must  begin  the  work  of  bounding  it  out  of  nothing 
(and  also  out  of  the  essential  power  itself)  into  time  and 
space,  or  into  the  form  and  reality  of  the  thing.  In  deal- 
ing with  atoms  (for  mathematical  purposes),  Newton  as- 
sumes the  atom  to  be  a  hard,  impenetrable  particle  of  mat- 
ter, the  least  possible  degree  larger  than  a  mathematical 
point,  which  would  otherwise  be  in  itself  an  absolute  ^noth- 
ing or  mere  zero.  Following  the  strict  letter  of  the  Logic, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  Hegel,  in  like  manner, 
assumes  the  imaginary  boundary  line  or  point  between  the 
two  sides  of  his  split  infinity  of  Nothingness  to  be  an  abso- 
lute nonentity,  or  a  real  Something,  a  thought  more  or  other 
than  zero.  He  certainly  states  the  /  to  be  the  abstract  and 
empty  centre,  the  tabula  rasa,  of  subjectivity.  His  Becom- 
ing seems  to  come  out  of  an  empty  possibility  of  Becoming, 
and  to  have  existence  only  in  the  realizing  form,  or  in  a 
posited  ground  or  essence :  the  active  power  itself  he  seems 
to  regard  as  a  mere  abstraction.  He  quotes  Heraclitus,  that 
^'  All  is  flowing  {nravra  pet,)"  and  that  "  Being  no  more  is 
than  is  not."  ^  Taking  the  word  being  in  the  active  sense  of 

1  Wissensch.  der  Logik,  iii.  160-163,  Berlin,  1841. 

2  Phil,  des  Geistes,  Werke,  vii.  2,  p.  46,  Berlin,  1845.  Wtssenschaft 
der  Logik,  von  Henning,  vol.  iii.  p.  75,  Berlin,  1841  :  "  Der  tiefsin- 
nige  Heraklit  hob  gegen  jene  einf ache  nnd  einseitige  Abstraction  den 
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the  present  participle  as  a  coming  to  be,  it  may  be  true 
enough  that  being  is  never  been :  the  flow  is  continuous,  with- 
out stopping.  Taking  being  (in  this  sense  of  a  becoming)  to 
be  an  eternal  fact,  then  an  eternally  moving  (or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  a  self-moving)  essence  and  cause  of  the  move- 
ment must  necessarily  exist  and  be  presupposed,  or  else  we 
have  an  eternal  flowing  and  Becoming  of  "  pure  activity  " 
out  of  nothing,  which  is  merely  absurd.  Evidently,  Hegel 
did  not  mean  this ;  the  /,  the  centre  of  subjectivity,  was  not 
absolute  zero ;  but  the  Logic  presupposes  that  least  or  most 
simple  conception  of  real  Essence,  as  yet  as  indeterminate 
as  possibly  can  be  imagined  short  of  losing  itself  in  identity 
with  absolute  Nothingness.  This  real  Essence  is,  in  his 
view,  the  Notion  (or  '^absolute  Idea  in  its  fullness "),  which 
is  a  self-subsistent  reality  and  totality.  But  this  Essence  is 
not  dead  matter,  but  an  eternally  living  Essence.  And  so 
he  says,  again :  "  Soul  is  not  only  for  itself  immaterial,  but 
it  is  the  immateriality  of  aU  Nature,  its  simple  ideal  life :  it 
is  nevertheless  Substance,  not  matter  or  thing  in  a  physical 
sense,  but  the  absolute  ground  of  all  the  particularizations 
of  the  Spirit,  which  has  in  itself  all  the  material  of  its  own 
determinations,  and  remains  the  pervading  identical  ideal- 
ity of  the  same."  But  Substance,  Essence,  in  this  sense, 
was  only  "  the  sleep  of  Spirit,  —  the  passive  vovs  of  Aris- 
totle, the  possibility  of  all  things."  ^  This  "  sleep  "  was 
that  merely  theoretical,  simplest,  and  most  indeterminate 
state  of  the  Notion,  conceived  as  the  absolutely  self-sub- 
sistent One  Essence,  which  as  such  is  the  potentiality  of 
all  other  essences.  Bodies  or  things  in  Nature  subsist  in  a 
state  of  becoming,  or  perpetual  change.  Hegel's  conception 
of  Becoming,  as  in  reference  to  created  things,  seems,  after 
all,  to  be  very  much  like  that  of  Froclus,  who  ^^  assents  to 

hoheren  totalen  Beg^riff  desWerdens  herror,  wad  sagte :  das  Seyn  ist 
so  wenig  als  das  Nichts,  oder  auch  Alles  fliesst,  das  heiszt,  Alles  ist 
Weiden.'' 
1  Phil,  des  Geistes,  Werke,  vii.  2,  p.  46,  Berliu,  1845. 
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what  is  said  by  Aristotle  concerning  the  perpetuity  of  the 
world ;  but  he  says  it  was  not  just  in  him  to  accuse  Plato. 
For  to  be  generated  does  not  signify  with  Plato  the  begin- 
ning ofexUtencey  but  a  subsistence  in  perpetuaUy  becoming 
to  be" ^  Both  Proclus  and  Hegel  would  seem  to  have  un- 
derstood that,  in  respect  of  the  generating  Essence  and 
Power,  that  is,  the  essential  ideality  of  the  One  itself,  that 
was  simply  eternal  and  inexhaustible :  but  in  respect  of  the 
things  generated  by  it,  they  subsisted  only  in  the  becoming, 
the  temporary  stability,  and  the  departing  of  them,  in  a 
continual  process ;  though,  while  they  temporarily  are  what 
they  are,  they  are  in  a  state  of  having  become  so  far ;  that 
is,  they  are  now  Essences  —  been.  Hegel's  Becoming,  then, 
can  be  properly  understood  only  as  meaning  to  express 
this  perpetual  transition  of  the  One  real  Essence  into  the 
particular  essences  of  other  things,  which  have  now  become 
and  are  been.  The  appearance  which  the  Logic  sometimes 
has  of  empty  abstraction,  or  subjective  dreaming  in  a  world 
of  ideal  shadows,  or  of  attempting  to  create  both  Grod  and 
Nature  out  of  nothing,  would  seem,  then,  to  be  the  result 
or  consequence  of  the  purely  theoretical  use  made  of  the 
logical  dialectic  in  the  endeavor  to  bring  into  clear  compre- 
hension the  fundamental  grounds,  necessities,  necessary  re- 
lations, and  absolute  truths  that  are  in  their  unity  the  very 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  One  real  Essence  as  the  No- 
tion, the  positive  actuality  or  affirmative  reality  of  which 
is  always  (though  tacitly)  presupposed.  The  Logic  makes 
no  inquiry,  and  gives  no  special  explanation,  as  to  whence 
this  real  Essence  comes,  or  how,  or  why,  or  what  it  is,  oth- 
erwise than  as  his  whole  philosophy  may  show ;  but  it  is 
everywhere  tacitly  (if  not  explicitly)  assumed  that  real  Es- 
sence is,  and  is  after  the  manner  of  the  Notion.  The  whole 
truth  is  left  to  speak  for  itself.  He  does,  however,  say, 
that  *^  an  instinct  of  necessity  leads  us  to  attach  to  the  No- 

1  Fragments  of  the  Lost  Writings  ofProdttSj  translated  by  Thomas 
Taylor,  p.  4,  London,  1825. 
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tion  the  settled  import  of  onward  movement,  wherein  con- 
sists its  true  and  concrete  significance."  *  It  is  self-moving 
Essence  and  Power  as  absolute  Thought. 

This  doctrine  is  scarcely  distinguishable,  otherwise  than 
in  words  and  mode  of  statement,  from  that  of  Victor  Cousin, 
that  the  bond  of  unity  and  identity  of  all  the  opposing  cate- 
gories or  contraries  in  thought  lies  in  the  idea  of  Cause,  the 
principle  of  Causality,  the  eternal  activity  of  that  essence 
which  is  absolute  Cause,  which  is  substance  in  so  far  as 
Cause,  and  is  cause  in  so  far  as  Substance,  and  which  is 
therefore  to  be  conceived  as  universal  Essence  and  Power, 
self-moving  (or  eternally  moving),  after  the  manner,  neces- 
sity, and  law  of  artistically  creative  intelligence,  and  not 
otherwise.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  and  Proclus,  who 
say  it  is  impossible  to  explain  how  numbers  are  one,  how 
soul  and  body,  and,  in  short,  form  and  thing,  are  one,  unless 
we  suppose  that  the  Cause  of  this,  in  effecting  it,  operates 
as  that  which  moves  and  is  self-moving."  *  This  would 
seem  to  be  true  so  far ;  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  conceiving 
of  a  Cause  which  can  be  capable  of  that,  or  of  the  manner 
of  it.  Evidently,  the  One  as  Cause  cannot  be  conceived 
as  a  mere  unit  of  number,  say  (for  instance)  a  one  hard, 
impenetrable  atom  of  matter ;  for  such  a  one  as  that  could 
only  proceed  into  many  as  an  external  aggregation  of  many 
ones  placed  side  by  side,  after  the  manner  in  which  atomic 
science  supposes  bodies  to  be  composed  of  atoms  or  mole- 
cules. But  this  Cause  must  be  conceived  not  only  as  a  One, 
but  also  as  an  All  and  as  a  universal  Whole,  having  a  prin- 
ciple of  motion  within  itself.  The  oneness,  the  wholeness, 
and  the  universality  are  only  so  many  aspects  of  one  and 
the  same  reality.  How,  then,  can  such  a  universal  Reality 
be  imagined  to  proceed  into  the  many  particulars  ?  Hegel 
speaks  of  a  sort  of  diremption,  division,  or  splitting  of  the 

1  The  Logic  offfegd,  by  WilUam  WaUace,  pp.  135-139. 
*  Metaphysics,  xii :  Works  of  Aristotle j  translated  by  Taylor,  vol.  iL 
p.  373,  London,  4to,  1812. 
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whole  into  parts,  —  into  Subjective  and  Objective  sides  or 
phases,  —  while  the  wholeness  still  continues.  This  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  diremption,  division,  or  splitting :  the 
term  distinction  is  better.  Perhaps  infolding,  or  convolu- 
tion upon  itself,  would  be  still  more  appropriate ;  for  such 
infolding  of  the  Whole  into  distinguishable  portions  of  the 
whole  may  easily  be  conceived  to  give  rise  to  distinction, 
opposition,  and  difference  of  the  part  or  phase  from  the 
whole,  while  it  still  remains  a  one  identical  whole.  The 
terms  Subjective  and  Objective  belong  to  mind,  and  imply 
conscious  knowing,  in  the  sphere  of  Reason :  diremption, 
division,  splitting  into  parts,  are  terms  of  matter,  and 
belong  to  the  use  of  the  understanding  in  the  field  of  Na- 
ture. In  this  way,  the  proceeding  of  the  universal  into  the 
special  and  particular,  the  One  into  the  Many,  the  Whole 
into  parts,  becomes  rationally  conceivable  and  intelligible ; 
provided  always  that  we  have  in  fact  a  movement  of  that 
nature  in  the  One  Standing  All.  This  movement  and  the 
absolute  constitution  of  whole  and  parts  in  one  must  necesr 
sarily  be  conceived  as  self-subsistent  so  from  eternity.  And 
truly  enough,  it  may  be  said  to  be  impossible  to  conceive 
how  the  thing  could  be  done  without  self-movement  (or  eter^ 
nal  movement)  in  the  One  and  All.  Such  movement  in 
such  a  one  whole,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  must  be 
at  the  same  time  conscious  knowing  and  thinking,  or  cre- 
ating; for  knowing,  thinking,  or  creating,  is,  and  can  be, 
nothing  else  but  that,  and  consciousness  can  be  nothing  else 
but  the  fact  of  Knowing. 

§  10.  The  Categories  of  the  Subjective  Syllogism. 

The  philosophy  of  Hegel  has  a  universal  scope.  The 
"Logic"  attempts  a  rigidly  logical  and  metaphysical  ex- 
position of  these  first  principles,  necessities,  essential  and 
necessary  relations,  categories,  and  concepts  of  reason,  which 
are  the  necessary  and  universal  grounds  of  all  being  and 
knowing :  these  are  the  fundamental  truths  and  realities  in 
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which  the  Ideal  and  the  Real  have  their  essential  identity. 
They  are  equally  true,  real,  and  necessary  for  the  indwelling 
Soul  of  Nature  as  for  the  finite  soul.  They  are  the  truth  of 
Thought  as  it  is  in  itself,  or  of  God  as  he  is  in  his  own  eter- 
nal nature  and  real  heing.  In  one  sense,  it  might  appear 
to  he  a  world  of  unreal  shadows ;  but  in  another  and  truer 
sense,  these  ideal  conceptions  are  the  real  truths,  the  im- 
mutable principles,  the  eternal  necessities,  the  essential  re- 
lations and  necessary  laws,  and  the  eternal  essences  or 
essentities,  which  may  be  said  to  constitute,  not  merely  a 
^^ diamond  network"  (as  Schwegler  calls  it)  in  which  the 
universe  might,  as  seen  from  the  outside,  be  imagined  to  be 
constructed,  but  a  dialectically  movable  reason,  capable  of 
involution  and  evolution  into  the  actual  universe  which  is, 
and  as  it  is,  when  viewed  (as  it  were)  from  the  inside. 
Sensuous  matter,  or  dead  substratum,  as  seen  from  the  ex- 
ternal side  of  nature,  was,  for  the  most  part  (though  by  no 
means  entirely),  an  illusion  of  the  senses,  a  temporary  state 
of  permanency  or  persistence,  or  an  evanescent  existence  or 
appearance  merely.  He  undertook  a  complete  and  thor- 
ough critical  sifting  of  the  categories  of  thought,  and  sought 
to  derive  them  one  from  another  in  a  logical  progression ; 
and  he  subsumed  them  all  at  last  into  the  unity  of  an  '^  in- 
ternally connected  system  of  reason  "  (says  Schwegler),  and 
exhibited  them  in  dialectical  movement  into  a  process  and 
course  of  evolution  into  a  creation  as  a  work  of  thought. 

He  found  his  key-note  in  the  subjective  Syllogism  of 
Synthetic  Apperception  and  Judgment  in  ourselves,  in  the 
is  of  predication  and  logical  judgment,  and  in  the  equiva- 
lency involved  in  the  two  sides  or  propositions  in  the  logical 
determination  of  judgment.  This  proposition  is  involved  in 
that  one :  in  so  far  as  one  is  involved  in  the  other,  the  two 
are  identical,  equal,  and  the  same.  Nothing  15,  — but  is 
what  ?  Why,  simply  Nothing.  Something  ts,  —  but  is  what  ? 
Why,  Something.  The  predication  is  is  the  mere  assertion 
of  tiie  fact  that  Nothing  is,  or  that  Something  is.     Taken 
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niuTersally  and  logically,  the  predication  that  Nothing  is, 
may  be  as  truly  made  as  the  mere  empty  predication  that 
Something  is.  And  all  this  is  trae  enough ;  but  it  amounts 
to  nothing  more  than  to  make  manifest  the  Bubjectiye  neces- 
sity in  OS  of  the  conception  of  Nothingness  or  absolute  nega- 
tion. In  like  manner,  the  predication  that  Something  ts, 
merely  makes  manifest  the  fact  and  necessity  of  the  Some- 
thing, if  there  is  to  be  a  universe  at  all.  These  two  facts  or 
necessary  truths,  being  subsumed  into  the  unity  of  one  con- 
ception, show  that  the  Nothing  or  Negative  is  merely  a 
necessary  possibility  of  the  existence  of  the  actual  Some- 
thing in  its  Oneness  and  Totality.  The  next  question  is, 
what  the  Something  essentially  is  in  itself,  and  what  is  the 
manner  of  its  existence  and  reality  ?  Here,  again,  Hegel 
comes  back  to  the  Subjective  Syllogism  and  the  Categories 
of  thought  in  us,  as  exhibited  in  the  *^  Synthetic  Appercep- 
tion" of  Kant;  and  he  starts  from  Kant  on  this  head. 
These  categories  he  further  criticises  and  develops,  and  sub- 
sumes them  (which  Kant  did  not)  into  unity  in  the  move- 
ment of  Ideality ;  and  so  he  arrives  at  the  true  logical  notion 
in  us.  But  in  this  logical  notion  of  the  Synthetic  A{^rcep- 
tion  in  us,  he  finds  the  necessity  and  universality  which 
enables  him  to  propound  the  same  truths  universally  and 
absolutely;  and  so  he  mounts  to  the  Concept  of  the  uni- 
versal Notion  (or,  in  its  fullness,  the  absolute  Idea)  as  the 
necessary  and  essential  constitution  of  the  Universe  itself, 
or  Soul  and  Nature  as  they  are  in  One.  At  this  point  of 
the  universal  and  necessary,  his  method  becomes  purely 
ontolo^cal  and  dialectic :  here  he  assumes  the  purely  ^^  spec- 
ulative standpoint."  The  dialectic  of  "  Negativity  "  or  Self- 
limitation  is  involved  in  the  eternal  movement  of  Ideality, 
and  moves  on  the  duality  and  contradiction  of  positive  and 
negative ;  and  the  dialectic  movement  in  a  continuous  process 
of  the  setting  and  canceUing  of  the  oppositions  and  contra^ 
dictions  of  the  categories  into  the  more  or  less  permanent 
and  persistent  essences  of  things  and  their  changes,  makes 
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the  full  circuit  of  the  iuTolution  and  evolution  of  the  abso- 
lute Notion  into  a  creation  in  a  continuous  and  eternal 
process  of  identity  and  distinction,  of  essential  relation  and 
changeable  relativity,  of  creative  progression  and  destructive 
retrogression  combined,  tending  all  the  while,  in  respect  of 
special  creations,  or  particular  things,  to  return  back  into  its 
own  more  indeterminate  or  undifferentiated  state  in  a  com- 
plete round  of  intensive  and  extensive  action,  temporary  and 
spacial  suspension  or  limitation  of  action,  and  mediation  of 
ends  through  means,  cancelling  and  renewing  (or  dissolving 
and  destroying)  reaction  or  Reflection ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
an  eternal  movement  in  the  Reciprocity  of  uiliversal  Cau- 
sality. 

HegeFs  Categories  are  chiefly  and  substantially  these :  — 

(a)  Real  Being  and  Nothing  [Essentity  and  Nonentity]. 

(b)  Identity  and  Distinction  [or  Difference]. 

(c)  Necessity  and  Freedom  [or  Possibility]. 

(d)  Abs(dute  Ground,  Movement,  Mediation,  and  Deter- 
mination. 

(e)  Absolute  Quantity,  Quality  and  Measure  (Modality), 
and  Quantities,  Qualities  and  Measures,  or  Masses. 

(f )  Potentiality,  Actuality,  and  Accidentality. 

(g)  Becoming  and  Departing:  Existing  and  Disappear- 
ing. 

(h)  Essentiality,  and  Essences  and  Existences  (Appear- 
ances). 

(i)   Intemality  and  Externality  in  Essential  Relation. 

(j)    Substantiality,  and  Substances  and  Accidents. 

(k)  Causality  absolute,  and  Causes  and  Effects. 

(1)    Reciprocity  of  Action  and  Reaction,  or  Reflection. 

(m)  Individuality  (Oneness),  Universality,  Speciality, 
Particularity,  and  Totality :  the  Notion.^ 

(n)  Reality  and  Ideality  in  one :  the  Absolute  Idea. 

All  the  categories,  which  he  regards  as  universal,  and  not 

1  The  One  in  its  three  aspects  of  one  whole  Unity,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Neoplatonista.     Wisseasch,  der  Logikj  v.  p.  50,  Bedin,  1841. 
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merely  as  categories  of  the  Understanding  in  the  field  of 
external  Nature,  are  summed  up  or  subsumed  into  unity  in 
the  Notion  or  Absolute  Idea,  which  is  to  be  grasped  and 
Conceived  in  its  wholeness  as  a  rational  necessity,  the  abso- 
lute truth,  as  intelligence  itself,  possessing  activity  and  life 
within  itself  as  its  Ideality,  and  as  being,  as  such,  the  source 
and  Cause  of  the  entire  process  of  evolution  and  involution 
into  a  world  of  things,  —  the  Universal  Soul  and  its  process 
into  a  Creation,  or  God  and  Nature  at  once  and  in  One. 

In  respect  of  method,  the  system  of  Hegel  is  grounded  on 
psychology.  It  assumes  the  validity  of  human  reason.  It 
starts  from  the  Cartesian  /  think  and  I  am  as  the  funda- 
mental fact  of  consciousness  and  the  initiatory  certainty. 
This  fact,  this  truth,  is  a  matter  of  immediate  knowledge : 
it  does  not  lie  in  proof.  It  is  the  ultimate  fact  of  being  and 
knowing  in  us.  Having  ascertained  and  established  a  ra- 
tional psychology  of  mind  in  ourselves,  and  thus  arrived  at 
the  necessary  principles  and  categories  of  reason,  he  then 
ascends,  by  the  pathway  of  logical  science,  from  this  basis  in 
human  reason  upward  into  the  higher  realm  of  the  universal 
and  absolute,  and  endeavors  to  constitute  a  pure  science  of 
Logic  in  a  thorough  Metaphysic  of  Thought  and  Reality. 
Having  thus  gained  the  ontological  height  of  absolute,  nec- 
essary, and  universal  truth,  in  the  logical  constitution  of 
this  real  and  ideal  Notion,  he  proceeds  by  a  rigid  dialectic 
to  pursue,  theoretically,  the  entire  evolution  into  a  creation 
of  bodies  and  things  in  Nature.  In  this  proceeding,  he 
passes  through  the  categories  of  real  Being  and  Nothing,  of 
Identity  and  Difference,  of  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Measure, 
of  Becoming  and  Departing,  to  essences  and  existences, 
substances  and  accidents,  as  contemplated  inwardly  and 
from  within.  Finally,  he  comes  from  thence  to  a  particular 
consideration  of  the  categories  of  the  Understanding  as  em- 
ployed in  the  field  of  external  Nature :  Matter  and  Force, 
Cause  and  Effect,  Attraction  and  Repulsion,  Mechanism, 
Physics,  and  the  Organics  of  the  Mineral,  Vegetable,  and 
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Animal  Kingdoms,  and  even  up  to  Man  and  his  works,  as 
considered  externally  and  from  without. 

In  this  evolutionary  process,  the  essential  Notion  carries 
with  it,  and  in  it,  the  dialectic  Negativity  of  self-determina- 
tion, self-limitation,  self-restriction  or  suspension,  positing 
and  cancelling,  or  renewing,  its  own  determinations,  under 
all  the  categories,  in  such  way  as  thereby  to  constitute  and 
establish  the  permanent  or  persistent  substahces  and  forms 
of  things  in  all  created  Nature,  or,  again,  to  unfix  and  dis- 
solve the  same,  in  a  perpetual  round  or  cycle  of  destruction 
of  the  old  in  the  creation  of  the  new.  In  the  established 
order  of  things,  this  indwelling  Soul  of  Nature  becomes  in 
a  manner  estranged  from  itself  in  this  fixity  of  necessary 
determination,  losing  its  full  freedom  therein  so  far,  and  so 
(as  it  may  be  said)  going  to  sleep  in  material  Nature ;  but 
it  nevertheless  retains  the  power  of  overweighing  and  dis- 
solving that  fixity,  and  of  recovering,  by  whatever  slow  and 
imperceptible  degrees,  its  freedom  and  life  in  the  ascending 
process  of  organization  in  the  field  of  Nature,  until  it  finally 
regains  that  special  and  still  very  limited  degree  of  free 
activity,  life,  will,  and  reason  which  we  see  exhibited  in  the 
finite  souls  of  animals  and  men.  And  in  that  specialized 
constitution  of  itself  as  a  qiiasi  copy  or  partial  repetition  in 
us  of  the  Notion,  it  acquires  a  certain  limited  measure  of 
external  control  over  the  lifeless  inorganic  forms  of  sub- 
stance in  bodies,  over  the  blind  mechanical  forces  in  them, 
and  over  the  necessities  and  fatalities  involved  therein  ;  and, 
in  short,  comes  to  possess  a  power  and  practical  faculty  of 
building  up  all  the  works  of  man,  all  the  civilization  and 
institutions  of  human  society  as  a  creation  of  his  own,  all 
Nature  helping,  in  conformity  with  its  necessities,  laws,  and 
order.  In  the  plant,  only  a  formative,  assimilating,  and  re- 
productive process  is  reached ;  but  in  the  animal,  by  an  unin- 
terrupted intussusception,  the  conditions  of  individuality,  free 
motion,  sensation,  perception,  and  conscious  personality  are 
attained  to ;  and  in  man,  this  recovered  freedom  and  life, 
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in  a  certain  partial,  limited,  and  specialized  form  of  the 
Notion,  reaches  the  height  of  the  rational,  conscious,  know- 
ing, thinking,  intelligent  personality  that  he  is.  Thus  Spirit 
reawakens  out  of  the  sleep  of  Nature  and  mere  instinct  into 
self-consciousness  and  reason  in  the  finite  Soul.  As  practi- 
cal intelligences,  men  proceed  to  create  a  new  ohjective 
world  of  their  own  making,  using  the  materials  which  are 
at  hand,  or  fashioning  new  materials  out  of  them,  and  ad- 
vancing intellectually  and  morally  through  all  grades  of  free 
will  and  individual  right  (Morality),  of  family  and  society 
(Ethical  Right),  and  of  the  State  (ttvil  Rights),  to  that  still 
higher  platform  which  approaches  the  absolute  Soul  itself  in 
an  lesthetic  appreciation  of  the  True,  the  Good,  and  the 
Beautiful,  as  seen  in  the  Fine  Arts  (architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  music,  poetry,  and  religion) ;  and  thence  still  re- 
turning more  completely  into  itself  (as  Hegel  assumes  and 
supposes)  in  Jesus,  the  Christ,  the  Grod-man  of  Christianity : 
but  only  a  complete  return  into  the  fulness  of  the  absolute 
Notion  restores  the  Universal  Spirit  fully  to  itself  again  in 
its  freest  and  least  determinate  simplicity  as  such.  So  far 
as  there  is  any  suggestion  of  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  was  God 
himself,  it  is  clearly  contrary  to  his  own  theory,  which  would 
require  that  a  fuU  realization  of  the  free  Ideality  of  the 
Notion  should  take  place  only  in  complete  identity  with 
itself^  wherein  the  finite  and  special  existence  would  neces- 
sarily be  extinguished  in  the  one  absolute  and  eternal 
Reality ;  and  this  was  likewise  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  and 
the  Neoplatonists. 

Strictly  by  the  lo^c  and  theory  of  this  system  itself,  the 
realization  could  only  be  partial  in  man,  or  in  Jesus  as 
human,  though  in  him  it  might  be  deemed  to  have  reached 
a  higher  degree  of  fulness  than  in  ordinary  men ;  but,  in 
the  fulness  of  the  complete  circuit,  it  must  return  into  abso- 
lute identity  with  God  himself.  "  In  the  finite  mind  this 
return  has  only  its  beginning :  it  is  full  in  the  absolute 
mind."  ^  But  in  all  finite  souls,  as  in  all  other  incomplete 
1  Phil,  des  Geistes:  Werke,  vii.  2,  p.  20,  Berlin,  1845. 
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or  partial  embodiments  of  the  trae  NodoD,  the  Idea  is  but 
partly  realized,  and  remains  subordinate  and  dependent  on 
the  creative  power.  In  the  perfect  logical  cycle,  the  evolu- 
tionary progression  into  Nature  and  finite  mind  comes  round 
and  returns  into  the  fullest  freedom  that  is  possible  in  com- 
plete identity  with  the  universal  Soul,  through  a  continuous 
cancellation  of  the  set  and  fixed  relations  or  categories  of 
Quantity,  Quality,  Proportion  (Measure),  Essences,  Sub- 
stances, and  forms  of  things ;  and  the  circuit  of  Action  and 
Reaction  b  fulfilled  in  the  universal  Relation  of  Reciprocity 
in  the  completed  Notion.  The  self-moving  (or  eternally 
moving)  Ideality  of  the  Notion  as  thus  logically  constituted 
originates,  produces,  cancels,  and  controls  the  entire  process 
and  proceeding.  This  completes  the  absolute  Philosophy. 
'^  The  thought,  knowing  itself  as  all  truth,  reproduces  the 
whole  natural  and  intellecttial  universe  from  itself,  having 
the  system  of  philosophy  for  its  development,  and  the  com- 
plete cycle  is  accomplished,  —  a  closed  circle  of  circles,"  — > 
says  Schwegler.* 

The  method  of  Hegel  is,  of  coarse,  Metaphysical,  and 
may  be  said  to  centre  in  his  Logic,  which  springs  from  the 
ground  of  the  categories  or  antinomies  of  £[ant,  and  brings 
them  up  to  the  point  of  view  of  Aristotle.  Kant  (in  his 
"Critique  of  Pure  Reason'')  left  them  in  a  state  of  unre- 
conciled contradiction :  he  could  get  no  further  on.  Hegel 
(and  also  Cousin)  summed  them  up  into  unity  and  recon- 
ciliation at  the  point  of  beginning  (as  it  were)  of  thought  in 
creation,  as  Aristotle  really  had  done  (however  imperfectly) 
before  them.  If  we  ask  Aristode  whence  the  movement 
into  a  creation  comes,  the  only  answer  he  has  to  give  is,  that 
it  comes  from  God,  or  from  the  Thought  which  thinks  itsdf. 
The  central  point  of  the  Synthetic  Apperception  (whether 
in  the  finite  or  the  universal  Soul)  is  that  unity  of  the  ideal 
activity   in   which   the   contradictions   are   cancelled ;    but 

1  Hist,  of  Phil,,  by  Dp.  Albert  Schwegler,  trans,  by  J.  H.  Seelye, 
New  York,  1856,  p.  365. 
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whether  it  is  a  mathematical  point  and  mere  zero,  or  is 
simply  that  last  dividing  line  which  distinguishes  the  uni- 
versal Essence  itself  from  the  gulf  of  Nothingness,  Hegel 
may  leave  his  reader  in  some  doaht,  but  neither  alternative 
could  have  been  his  real  meaning.  Properly  understood, 
Aristotle's  "possibility  of  Being"  was  not  a  mere  possi- 
bility, but  a  potentiality  of  Essence,  and  was  not  conceived 
as  centred  in  a  mathematical  point,  but  as  movement  spe- 
cially and  eternally  existent  in  the  unmoved  Standing  All  as 
a  one  Whole :  movement  in  such  a  Whole  was  not  a  motion 
of  translation,  but  a  change  of  Quality.^  It  is  evident  that 
Hegel's  "  Unity  of  Finite  and  Infinite "  was  conceived  in 
like  manner  as  the  logical  Notion  or  absolute  Idea  that  car- 
ried eternal  movement  within  itself  as  such,  and  must  there- 
fore, of  a  necessity,  go  forth  eternally  into  change  in  respect 
of  Quantity  and  Quality,  or  Modality;  that  is,  into  more 
specially  determined  finiteness  as  specializations  and  partic- 
ularizations  of  the  Whole  within  the  Whole ;  and  this  move- 
ment was  the  Ideality  of  the  Notion.  This  Ideality  was  not 
a  point,  nor  that  dividing  line  merely,  but  the  whole  essen- 
tial reality;  it  was  real  Being,  but  it  existed  (or  had  its 
being)  only  in  the  essence,  form,  and  manner  of  the  Notion. 
The  Notion  had  a  7%erebeing  as  such  one  Whole  in  the  sim- 
plest state  in  which  it  could  be  logically  conceived,  though 
it  never  was  in  fact  in  a  state  so  simple  as  that.  It  never 
actually  existed  in  an  undeveloped  state.^  Newton  begins 
his  Calculus  of  the  infinite  series  of  differences  between  a 
straight  line  and  a  curve  at  the  point  where  the  curve  begins 
to  be  described  out  of  nothing  into  the  finite  limitations 
which  it  must  have.  He  assumes  that  a  point  moves  in  de- 
scribing a  curve ;  but  he  does  not  stop  to  inquire  what  moves 
it,  or  what  it  essentially  is  that  is  moved.  That  was  not  his 
present  need,  which  was  only  to  propound  a  Calculus  for  the 
use  of  the  mathematician.     They  were  aU  alike  considering 

^  (Euures  de  V,  Cousin^  vol.  i.  pp.  475-485,  Brnzelles. 

2  Werke :  Wissenschaft  der  Logik,  iii.  pp.  160-163,  Berlin,  1844. 
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how  a  finite  somewhat  comes  to  be  projected  into  a  finite 
form ;  and  they  all  equally  realized,  each  in  his  own  way, 
that  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  projected  into  these  same 
categories  of  opposition  and  contradiction,  under  which  only 
is  it  at  all  possible  or  conceivable  that  any  finite  thing  could 
exist  in  Nature,  or  in  the  mind  conceiving  or  creating  it. 
Hegel's  "  Infinite,"  like  Aristotle's  "  God,"  is  a  vague  term. 
The  proper  sense  of  infinite  is  simply  boundlessness,  the 
unbounded,  mere  absolute  Nothingness ;  but  the  word  may 
be  used  to  express  the  eternal  continuity  of  existence  that 
belongs  to  the  actually  existent  Essence  (conceived  as  the 
Notion  itself),  and  the  inexhaustibility  of  its  self -moving  (or 
eternally  moving)  activity  and  power.  It  may  express  the 
eternity  and  immutability  of  these  categories  of  thought  in 
thenLselves  considered.  In  respect  of  these  truths,  space- 
limit,  and  time-limit  (or  boundary),  has  as  yet  no  pertinency. 
Yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  whole  positively  existent 
One,  the  total  Actuality,  may  be  conceived  as  bounded  over 
(as  it  were)  against  (or  out  of  and  also  in)  the  gulf  of  Noth- 
ingness beyond  or  other  than  it,  as  Thought  may  be  distin- 
guished from  Oblivion.  It  is  the  definition  of  its  absolute 
Quantity,  Quality,  and  Modality  as  such.  It  is  this  one  and 
universal  Essence  that  throws  itself  out,  and  deepens  its  dis- 
tinctions, into  more  specially  determinate  states,  and  into 
the  particular  essences  and  forms  of  finite  things.  The 
logical  dialectic  endeavors  to  pursue  the  whole  manner, 
necessity,  and  law  of  this  involution  and  evolution.  In  the 
first  logical  aspect,  the  one  Whole  Essence  may  be  contem- 
plated as  being  as  yet  only  in  its  simplest  and  least  deter- 
minate state,  where  it  is  barely  distinguishable  from  wholly 
indeterminate  Nothingness,  or  the  sheer  emptiness  of  nega- 
tion ;  or  it  may  be  considered  (as  with  Plato  and  Aristotle) 
as  an  immovable  standing  All  in  which  there  is  also  an 
eternal  movement  of  change  on  the  ground  of  the  unmoved 
into  other  and  different  or  more  determinate  states,  or  into 
things  in  Nature  in  the  process  of  creating  them  as  they  are. 
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These  things  hare  a  heginning  and  maj  have  an  end  as 
such;  as  when  that  homogeneons,  stmctureless  particle  of 
protoplasm  called  an  Anueba  protrudes  oat  of  its  standing 
all  some  small  portion  of  its  own  substance,  in  the  special 
direction  of  an  extended  feeler,  or  throws  itself  into  all  man- 
ner of  shapes,  under  these  same  categories  (as  is  alone  pos- 
sible), and  again  withdraws  such  portion  out  of  the  finite 
feeler  into  the  unity  of  its  wholeness,  whereby  the  feeler 
vanishes,  though  no  particle  of  substance  be  lost  If  this 
CTolution  and  involution  were  conceived  as  going  on  eter- 
nally, we  might  get  some  true  notion  of  the  infinite  move- 
ment of  the  infinitely  movable  boundary  of  limitation  that 
perpetually  returns  into  itself  in  a  kind  of  circuit.  Circu- 
lar motion  (said  Aristotle)  is  properly  infinite,  because  it 
perpetually  returns  into  itself  without  beginning,  end,  or 
middle. 

It  is  perhaps  possible  to  imagine  that  the  molecules  of 
tills  organic  material  may  be  in  such  unstable  equilibrium 
that  the  slightest  chemical  change  within  the  mass,  or  the 
least  impression  upon  it  from  without,  might  raise  some 
mechanical  commotion  therein ;  and  even  that  an  external 
impression,  coming  in  a  particular  direction,  might  initiate  a 
tendency  of  some  portion  of  the  whole  to  move  in  that 
same  direction  until  it  should  reach  something  that  might 
serve  for  food,  as  when  it  is  observed  that  a  root  will  run 
towards  some  rich  deposit,  or  a  shoot  towards  the  light  and 
heat.  All  this  would  go  on  the  supposition  that  the  mole- 
cules were  the  only  agency.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  a 
subtile  aether  pervades  the  mass,  and  the  moving  cause 
may  as  well  lie  in  the  aether.  It  may  even  lie  under 
or  behind  the  aether.  If  it  be  a  fact  that  the  aether  fills 
all  interstellar  space,  and  pervades  all  bodies  (which  must 
therefore  be  swimming,  circling,  vibrating,  oscillating,  or 
whirling  in  it),  and  we  seek  the  source  of  motion  in  the 
aether  itself,  we  may  also  imagine  that  a  disturbance  of 
equilibrium  may  be  mechanically  initiated  therein  in  like 
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manner ;  but  a  still  more  subtile  form  or  mode  of  essence 
within  the  aether  may  just  as  well  be  the  fact,  and  a  me- 
chanical disturbance  of  equilibrium  in  that  may  as  well  be 
conceivable  as  the  beginning  of  motion.  That  would  still 
be  a  sheer  hypothesis,  without  any  ground  of  reason. 
Rationally,  a  universal  All  of  atoms,  or  a  one  continuous 
whole  substance,  once  in  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium  of 
stationary  rest  therein,  must  continue  so  forever  ;  and  then, 
by  the  very  hypothesis,  there  could  never  be  any  power  or 
means  whereby  it  could  be  started  into  movement.  From 
the  fact  that  all  discoverable  bodies,  molecules,  or  atoms, 
are  in  motion,  it  must  necessarily  follow,  either  that  they 
were,  or  that  the  primal  source  and  cause  of  their  motions 
was,  in  movement  from  eternity.  We  may  just  as  well  sup- 
pose that  a  one  Essence  of  all  essences  is  in  an  eternal  state 
of  self-movement,  is  perpetually  returning  into  itself,  and  is 
therefore  infinite,  as  to  assume  and  suppose  that  molecules 
are  eternally  in  motion.  In  fact,  such  a  conception  of  eter- 
nal and  infinite  movement  as  that  assumed  as  a  last  fact 
and  a  necessary  truth  for  the  absolute  Notion  (since  we 
must  choose)  would  seem  to  be  far  more  rational,  intelligible, 
and  satisfactory  than  the  like  assumption  for  mere  atoms 
and  gravity.  Even  in  this  Amoeba  tliere  appears  to  be 
something  like  life  and  motion  in  a  standing  all,  or  move- 
ment in  the  unmoved,  as  if  it  were  a  particular  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  universal  Notion.  The  source  of  the  motion 
may  lie  deeper  than  the  aether,  and  may  be  eternal  in  itself, 
and  in  that  sense  infinite,  fathomless,  and  flowing  from  an 
inexhaustible  fountain,  however  limited  and  special  may  be 
the  finite  exhibition  of  it  in  an  Amoeba,  or  in  man.  Real 
being,  essence,  life,  conceived  in  this  manner,  can  go  out 
of  itself  into  more  finite  states  or  things,  under  these  same 
categories,  but  by  no  possibility  otherwise  if  we  consider  it 
well ;  and  it  is  not  a  going  out  of  nothing,  nor  out  of  an 
empty  possibility,  nor  out  of  a  mere  abstraction,  nor  out  of 
a  mathematical  zero-point  (though  the  work  of  finite  crear 
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lion,  in  reference  to  the  things  created,  may  always  begin 
at  such  point)  ;  but  it  is  an  eternal  movement  of  the  one 
whole  standing  All  of  real  Essence  and  Power  into  special 
and  particular  things,  the  going  out  and  return  (or  reflec- 
tion) of  Essence  into  essences  and  itself,  in  a  perpetual 
round  or  cycle  of  infinite  Ideality.  In  all  science,  motion 
is  the  mere  fact  that  something  mores  or  is  moving;  as 
consciousness  is  the  mere  fact  that  something  knows  or  is 
knowing. 

These  logical  categories,  or  universal  and  necessary  prin- 
ciples of  all  possible  thought  or  real  creation,  were  first 
partially  defined  by  Aristotle,  not  as  categories  of  the  hu- 
man understanding  merely,  but  as  universal  and  absolute 
truths  of  reason.  Bacon's  *' universals "  and  fundamental 
laws,  though  not  discussed  by  him  in  the  manner  of  a  thor. 
oughly  metaphysical  logic,  had  the  same  drift  and  result. 
Hegel  and  Cousin  ga.ve  them  a  more  elaborate,  critical,  and 
complete  statement.  Kant  considered  them  merely  as  cate- 
gories of  the  human  Understanding.  The  Logic  of  Aris- 
totle was  essentially  a  metaphysical  philosophy  of  the  uni- 
verse :  it  was  something  more  than  a  mere  school-logic  of 
argumentation,  or  an  idle  play  of  the  human  mind  in  rea- 
soning, as  it  was  taught  by  the  Middle-Age  Schoolmen, 
though  it  included  that  also.  The  Arabian  commentators 
had  a  far  better  comprehension  of  Aristotle;  and  from 
them,  and  still  more  from  the  Neoplatonists,  the  later  phil- 
osophical mystics  of  the  Christian  Church  borrowed  some 
higher  notions  of  it,  and  mixed  them  up  with  their  own 
biblical  supernaturalism.  A  sound  philosophy  must  be 
grounded  on  necessary,  universal,  and  absolute  truth.  These 
principles,  necessities,  categories,  essential  relations,  and 
fundamental  facts  may  need  further  demonstration  or  eluci- 
dation ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  merely  to  deny  their  truth  and 
reality,  or  to  ignore  them  as  unknowable,  or  to  relegate  all 
consideration  thereof  to  mystical  dreamers. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
FURTHER  DISCUSSION  OF  PRINCIPLES. 

§  1.  Critical  Considerations. 

Such,  in  a  general  view,  appears  to  be  the  scheme  of 
Hegel.  One  great  difficulty,  and  perhaps  the  chief  defect 
in  this  idealistic  realism  from  Aristotle  to  Hegel,  lies  in  a 
certain  vagueness  and  insufficiency  of  statement,  if  not 
also  in  some  want  of  logical  precision  in  the  thought ;  or,  if 
this  be  the  fault  of  the  reader  rather  than  of  the  writer,  it 
may  be  for  the  reason  that  where  the  subject  is  so  compre- 
hensive and  vast  in  the  whole,  and  so  multifarious  in  the 
parts,  the  treatment  of  any  special  topic  will  appear  to  be 
more  enigmatic  and  obscure  than  it  really  is  to  a  reader 
who  does  not  carry  the  whole  scheme  in  his  mind  as  the 
author  himself  does.  It  would  seem  to  be  true,  neverthe- 
less, that  Hegel  fails  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  the 
first  movement.  He  does  not  explain,  in  any  clear  and 
comprehensible  manner,  in  what  way  it  is  possible,  or  ration- 
ally conceivable,  that  absolute  Spirit  can  really  exist  as 
such,  nor  how  it  does  or  can  give  existence  to  the  matter, 
forces,  and  phenomena  of  actual  Nature.  He  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  them  into  intelligible  causal  relation  and 
continuity  with  such  mind  or  soul.  The  scheme  does,  in- 
deed, purport  to  do  all  this ;  but  question  is  still  made  in 
high  places,  and  may  be  made  in  philosophy  itself,  if  it 
does  so  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  and  conclusive  manner. 
Science  for  the  most  part  ignores  it,  or  rejects  it  altogether. 
The  like  insufiiciency  in  the  Greek  philosophy  drove  one 
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class  of  thinkers  to  the  materialistic  view  of  the  eternity  of 
matter  in  the  form  of  atoms,  or  corporeal  elements  of  some 
kind  (as  air,  earth,  water,  fire),  and  led  another  class  to 
the  conception  of  immaterial  Spirit,  having  no  causal  con- 
tinuity with  matter  and  the  world,  but  conceived  as  some- 
how moving  upon  the  face  of  it  and  moulding  it  into  form 
and  order,  in  some  unexplained  and  incomprehensible  way 
of  fiat  creation.  It  continues  to  be  nearly  so,  down  to  this 
day.  Considering  the  ignorance  that  prevailed  in  all  an- 
tiquity (and  without  so  very  much  diminution  even  now) 
about  the  constitution  of  Nature  (in  the  absence  of  scientific 
knowledge  about  Nature),  this  fact  should  not  be  so  greatly 
surprising.  We  see  in  Plato,  Proclus,  and  the  rest,  how 
largely  the  prevailing  errors  about  the  material  world,  and 
the  popular  theories  and  dreams  about  the  gods,  entered 
into  the  Greel?  philosophy.  The  metaphysical  theories  par- 
took of  the  prevalent  cosmological  conceptions.  For  them, 
the  earth  stood  still  in  the  centre  of  the  world ;  the  starry 
sky  revolved  upon  an  axis  ;  and  there  was  the  region  of  the 
earth,  of  the  water,  of  the  air,  of  the  sky,  and  of  the  gods 
above  the  sky.  Motion  appeared  to  be  circular  throughout. 
Aristotle  conceived  that  circular  motion  was  the  first  and 
most  perfect  kind  of  motion,  and  was  the  only  motion  that 
could  be  perpetual,  or  through  an  infinite  time,  since  it  alone 
could  return  into  itself  eternally,  without  beginning,  middle, 
or  end.  Accordingly,  we  have  the  Neoplatonic  conception 
of  the  Supreme  Intelligence  as  uppermost  in  the  universe, 
and  as  letting  itself  down,  and  through  a  sort  of  hierarch- 
ical architectonic  of  gods,  daemons,  men,  and  animals,  even 
into  material  Nature.  The  cosmological  and  mytholog- 
ical parts  or  aspects  of  their  theories  were,  of  course,  an 
idle  dream :  the  cosmological  and  mythological  conceptions 
of  our  time  are  quite  different,  but  perhaps  scarcely  less 
wide  of  the  real  truth.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
metaphysical  theory  of  either  the  ancient  or  the  modern 
philosophy,  however  beclouded  with  such  misconceptions,  is 
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thereby  essentially  vitiated,  or  that  it  may  not  readily  be 
cleared  of  such  visionary  extravagances,  and  brought  into 
conformity  with  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  or  even 
perfected  into  a  sound  and  true  metaphysical  science.  Or, 
if  the  ancient  theories  must  be  laid  upon  the  shelf  as  a 
whole,  some  parts  thereof  may  furnish  important  sugges- 
tions for  a  more  perfect  theory,  or  a  better  exposition.  The 
Intelligence  of  the  Neoplatonists  finds,  perhaps,  only  a 
modified  statement  in  the  syllogistic  Notion  of  Hegel,  or 
in  the  universal  Reason  of  Cousin ;  and  it  may  yet  find 
some  further  modification  that  may  bring  it  into  recon- 
ciliation (if  not  identity)  with  a  scientific  theory  of  Nature, 
even  as  seen  from  the  external  side.  Aristotle's  conception 
of  the  infinite  circular  motion  would  seem  to  have  some  ex- 
emplification in  the  Newtonian  theory  of  the  Solar  System, 
which  La  Place  found  to  be  so  perfect  and  admirable  that 
he  imagined  (or  was  supposed  to  imagine)  that  it  might  go 
eternally  without  the  help  of  any  God. 

With  Plato,  the  Divine  Soul  was  the  oldest  of  all  things, 
and  moved  itself.  It  was  the  source  of  motion  in  all  things 
else.  How  it  did  or  could  move  itself,  there  was  not  much 
attempt  to  explain.  There  was  motion  and  standing,  all  in 
One ;  but  how  such  motion  could  arise,  or  exist  from  eter- 
nity, there  was  no  explanation.  There  was  no  logical  and 
scientific  development  of  such  motion,  or  of  the  standing  All, 
into  the  matter  of  bodies  in  Nature,  or  none  that  is  intelligi- 
ble or  satisfactory  now.  It  is  not  clear  what  his  notion  of 
matter  was :  sometimes  he  speaks  of  it  as  coeternal  with 
the  universal  Soul,  and  again  he  intimates  that  Goi  some- 
how created  the  first  forms  of  matter ;  but  there  is  no  clear, 
systematic  statement  in  what  manner  it  was  done.  Aris- 
totle discourses  of  the  essence  (ouo-ia),  of  the  matter  (vXrj), 
and  of  the  form  (cfSos)  of  bodies ;  but  he  gives  no  distinct 
exposition  of  the  precise  manner  in  which  he  conceived  the 
matter  of  bodies  to  be  originated  and  constituted.  All  is 
indefinite  and  vague.     His  discussion  of  the  categories  of 
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Essence,  Potentiality,  Energy,  Action,  Motion,  Time  and 
Space,  Actuality,  presupposes  a  process  of  the  active  ele- 
ment into  form  until  the  completion  (ciTcXcxcta)  of  the  pro- 
cess in  the  fully  formed  body.^  But  his  Being  or  Essence 
is  left  in  a  state  of  mere  potentiality,  the  process  is  in  act, 
energy  is  energizing,  and  the  body  is  the  completed  action 
and  form.  The  creative  Essence  and  power  seems  to  come 
from  a  mathematical  point,  or  from  nowhere.  If  we  in- 
quire further,  the  only  answer  we  get  from  Aristotle  is,  that 
it  comes  fi'om  God  or  the  "  First  Mover."  But  there  is  no 
more  intelligible  statement  of  the  manner  of  it  than  we  have 
in  Plato.  The  continuity  of  mind  with  matter  is  not  clearly 
and  satisfactorily  established.  Matter  was  said  to  be  the 
antithesis  of  form.  Form  seems  to  have  been  considered  as 
living  activity  as  weU  as  the  ideal  scheme  of  shape  :  a  hand 
of  a  living  person  was  quite  a  different  thing  from  a  hand 
cut  off  and  dead.  Soul  and  body  were  unified  in  their 
active  producing  cause;  but  how  they  were  produced,  or 
what  was  the  nature  of  that  cause,  we  were  not  informed. 
Whether  he  regarded  the  active  Essence  as  thrown  into  the 
body  with  its  ideal  form,  and  as  an  energy  continuing  in  it, 
sustaining  that  form,  and  so  constituting  its  permanent  sub- 
stance or  matter  as  opposed  to  the  mere  form,  or  otherwise, 
is  not  very  clear ;  but  it  would  seem  that  he  must  have  un- 
derstood it  in  some  such  way.  Hegel  is  equally  silent  about 
the  sustained  continuity  of  the  active  ideal  "  Negativity  " 
(as  he  calls  it)  in  maintaining  the  permanent  fixity  (or  set) 
of  his  essences  of  bodies ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  con- 
tinued, essential  activity  must  be  still  there,  even  though  in 
an  equilibrium  of  stationary  balance  for  the  time  being.  A 
withdrawal  or  cessation  of  both  essence  and  activity  in  the 
thing  is  a  negation,  dissolution,  or  cancelling  of  the  object, 
and  it  vanishes.  Any  oversetting  changes  it.  "  Subjectiv- 
ity "  (it  is  said)  "  overlaps  objectivity,"  and  controls  the 
determination,   and   modifies   the  fixity.     Probably  it  was 

1  Arist.  MeU,  red.  W.  Christ,  Lipsise,  1886,  ^.  1,  p.  180. 
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not  strictly  the  form  which  Aristotle  regarded  as  the  active 
element,  but  he  would  rather  seem  to  have  supposed  an 
essential  activity  or  energy  of  some  kind  within  the  form, 
giving  both  the  form  and  the  substance  of  the  thing  in  the 
setting  or  completion  of  it.  The  state  of  fixity  and  per- 
manence was  the  substance  of  the  thing.  The  active  es- 
sence, so  setting  and  fixing  itself  in  the  thing,  thus  became 
and  was  its  only  essence,  substance,  or  matter.  The  process 
of  being  had  then  become  a  completed  beeUy  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  and  so  matter  or  substance  was  simply  this  tem- 
porary state  of  permanency  in  the  constitution  of  bodies  as 
they  are  in  Nature,  and  while  they  remain  such.  In  his 
doctrine  of  Essence,  Hegel  enters  into  an  elaborate  exposi- 
tion of  the  logical  process  and  manner  of  the  proceeding  of 
the  Notion  into  the  essences  and  forms,  the  substances  and 
properties,  existences  and  appearances,  of  bodies.  His  the- 
ory would  seem  to  be  much  the  same  as  that  above  attrib- 
uted to  Aristotle  ;  but  much  of  his  discussion  is  so  obscure, 
so  vaguely  involved  in  a  loose  and  scarcely  intelligible  jar- 
gon of  words  and  terms  used  in  Protean  senses,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  get  any  clear  notion  of  his  real  meaning, 
if,  indeed,  he  had  any  himself.^  This  energy  or  activity  seems 
to  have  been  conceived  by  Hegel  as  the  absolute  Ideality  of 
the  Notion,  moving  itself.  This  self-movement  was  assumed 
as  a  fact  needing  no  proof :  Aristotle  had  taken  much  pains 
to  show  the  necessity  and  truth  of  the  fact.  The  Neopla- 
tonists  were  equally  vague  and  obscure  on  this  head.  They 
seem  to  have  conceived  the  Intelligence  as  having  (inti- 
mately united  with  it  and  subsisting  in  it)  an  active  power 
accompanied  with  a  faculty  of  giving  limit  to  its  own  move- 
ment, and  so  constituting  the  forms  of  things,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  giving  them  all  the  substance  which  they  had. 
Matter  and  form  were  therefore  the  same  thing  in  reality, 
though  they  might  be  contemplated  as  in  antithesis  to  one 

^  Wisa,  der  Logik,  vol.  iii.  Berlin,  1844 ;  HegePs  Doctrine  of  Essence 
and  Reflection,  traos.  by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  New  York,  1881. 
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another.  All  matter  other  than  that,  any  notion  of  an  un- 
known suhstratum  or  Ding  an  sick,  different  from  that, 
was  an  illusion  of  the  senses.  Berkeley's  conception  of  the 
constitution  of  bodies  was  something  similar  to  this.  The 
** thinking  essence"  gave  both  the  form  and  permanent 
substance :  there  was  no  other  matter.  The  real  conception 
of  Spinoza  could  not  have  been  much  different,  however  ob- 
scurely expressed.  Schopenhauer  and  Von  Hartmann  seem 
to  contemplate  Substance  as  unconscious,  blind  force  (blin' 
der  Drang)  y  which  evolves  itself  into  the  world  of  things 
under  purely  mechanical  and  physical  laws,  necessities,  and 
conditions,  without  aim  or  purpose  otherwise.  Yon  Hart- 
mann,^ however,  seems  to  suppose  that  even  this  unconscious 
force  has  a  faculty  of  "  representation  (  Vorstdlung)^*  and  a 
capability  of  foreseeing  the  end  and  aiming  to  reach  it ;  but 
the  manner  of  it  is  not  clearly  stated.  Indeed,  such  a  thing 
would  seem  to  be  quite  inconceivable.  Some  similar  doc- 
trine was  apparently  involved  or  implied  in  Leibnitz's  un- 
conscious and  merely  appetitive  monads  ;  but  in  his  system 
these  inferior  monads  were  somehow  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  one  supreme  and  universal  Monad,  which,  in  some 
unexplained  manner,  as  Grod,  or  as  some  kind  of  self-mov- 
ing soul,  established  a  certain  harmony  throughout  the 
whole.  The  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer  comes  nearly  to 
the  ground  of  the  atheistic  mechanism  of  materialistic  pos- 
itive science.  Hegel  is  nearly  as  obscure  as  his  predeces- 
sors on  this  vital  point  in  philosophy.  He  glides  over  the 
difficulties  with  equal  facility.  He  makes  astounding  as- 
sumptions with  equal  unconcern ;  and  he  certainly  appears 
to  be  expounding  a  science  of  logical  shadows,  purely 
ideal  activities,  necessities,  relations,  and  essentities,  whereof 
the  universe  of  Grod  and  Nature,  by  means  of  a  spiritual 
dialectic  of  sheer  "  Negativity,"  is  so  constituted  and  con- 
structed as  to  have  all  the  actuality  which  we  see,  or  expe- 
rience, and  seemingly  without  any  other  essence,  substance, 
^  PhU,  des  Unbewussteftf  von  Edward  yon  Haitmaim,  Berlin,  1873. 
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matter,  or  movement  whatever.  This  marvellous  "Nega- 
tivity "  appears  to  be  capable  of  doing  what  it  pleases,  and 
these  shadowy  essentities  seem  to  farnish  sufficient  material 
for  the  construction  of  all  bodies,  forces,  and  things  in  Na- 
ture. It  can  even  create  essence,  substance,  and  matter. 
There  would  seem  to  be  a  tacit  implication,  at  least,  that 
mere  Negativity  can  negate  itself  into  things,  as  if  it  were 
itself  an  active  essence  and  power ;  very  much  as  Darwin 
assumes  *'  Natural  Selection  "  to  be  an  active  power  capable 
of  producing  an  animal  kingdom  on  a  basis  of  matter  and 
gravity,  without  more.  Hence  the  Logic  of  Hegel  has 
been  pretty  generally  regarded  as  quite  as  visionary  and 
ineffectual  as  that  of  the  ancients  towards  establishing  a 
causal  connection  and  continuity  of  mind  with  matter.  For 
the  greater  part  of  mankind,  the  universe  remains  an  un- 
known or  unknowable  enigma,  the  very  despair  of  science, 
and  an  impossibility  for  philosophy. 

But  it  is  not  so  clear  after  all,  if  duly  considered,  that 
this  logical  Notion  of  Hegel  can  be  so  easily  disposed  of.  We 
may  find  at  last  that  it  really  has  a  solid  foundation.  We  are 
to  consider  that,  when  thoroughly  understood,  it  is  the  abso- 
lute category  of  all  real  existence,  of  Universality,  Speciality, 
and  Particularity  in  the  unity  of  one  absolute  Whole,  —  the 
Universe  as  it  really  is,  grounded  on  the  eternal  necessities. 
It  is  to  be  conceived  as  the  outcome  and  resulting  truth  of 
fundamental  necessities,  necessary  relations,  absolute  facts 
and  realities  (the  eternal  movement  inclusive),  which  are 
logically  demonstrated  to  be  necessary,  universal,  and  abso- 
lute truth.  An  eternal  movement  of  Ideality  in  the  Reality 
of  the  Notion  is,  indeed,  assumed  to  be  a  fact  and  a  necessary 
truth :  it  may  be  found  that  no  other  assumption  is  possible, 
or  rationally  conceivable.  Pure  Logic,  or  pure  Metaphysic, 
must  make  this  presupposition  before  it  can  be  capable  of 
giving  any  rational  or  intelligible  account  of  mind  in  us,  or 
of  Nature,  or  of  universal  Reason.  Without  it,  thought  is 
impossible.     The  fundamental  and  indisputable  fact  is,  that 
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we  are,  and  that  we  think :  it  is  equally  indisputahle  that 
the  universe  as  we  know  it  is  in  fact  in  movement.  It  is  a 
necessary  inference  that  it  was  eternally  in  movement ;  since, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  once  at  a  standstill,  it  would 
he  impossihle  that  it  ever  could  have  hegun  to  move ;  for, 
hy  the  very  supposition  of  its  heing  the  All  that  is,  there 
could  not  possihly  he  anything  other  than  itself  wherehy  it 
could  he  set  in  motion.  Even  considered  as  a  round,  solid 
glohe  in  an  ahsolute  Void,  a  motion  of  translation  would  he 
impossihle :  its  place  would  he  ever  the  same.  That  it  could 
ever  set  itself  in  motion,  or  initiate  movement  within  itself, 
would  he  inconceivable  and  equally  impossible.  It  must 
necessarily  follow,  therefore,  that  it  was,  and  is,  and  will  be, 
eternally  in  movement  within  itself.  The  assumption,  then, 
or  the  presupposition,  of  eternal  movement  or  (what  is  really 
the  same  thing)  self-movement  within  the  one  whole  stand- 
ing All,  is  justifiable,  unavoidable,  and  absolutely  necessary. 
The  Notion,  as  logically  constituted,  of  the  eternal  necessi- 
ties, essential,  and  necessary  relations,  and  absolute  truths, 
which,  together  with  eternal  movement  in  the  unity  of  the 
one  Whole,  give  this  summary  category  of  Universality,  Spe- 
ciality, Particularity,  and  Totality  as  the  resulting  whole 
truth,  is  thereby  Intelligence  itself.  Being  thus  necessarily 
in  eternal  movement  within  itself,  it  must  be  a  movable  In- 
telligence :  it  must  be  capable  of  having  movement  in  it.  It 
is,  properly  speaking.  Universal  Soul.  This  Intelligence, 
therefore,  cannot  be  a  rigid  ^^  diamond  network  "  into  which 
a  movable  or  moving  Essence  might  be  poured,  as  molten 
metal  is  poured  into  a  mould.  It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
immovable,  unalterable,  rigid  scheme  of  laws  or  necessities 
imposed  upon  the  active  movement  from  without,  or  from  a 
source  wholly  independent  of  the  self-moving  Whole.  The 
term  Law  implies  a  lawgiver,  who  has  power  both  to  give 
and  to  alter  the  law :  it  is  not  in  its  own  nature  immutable. 
In  the  sense  of  absolute  unalterability,  a  law  becomes  an 
eternal  necessity.     Law,  while  it  remains  law,  may  be  re- 
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garded  as  a  temporary  necessity,  and,  so  far,  as  having  the 
character  of  necessity  for  persons  who  must  obey  it.  What 
are  ordinarily  called  ^'  laws  of  Nature "  are  either  such 
eternal  necessities,  or  such  temporary  necessities  for  us, 
who  must  conform  and  obey.  Conceiving  the  Intelligence, 
then,  to  have  the  logical  constitution  of  the  Notion,  it  must 
have  also  the  character  of  movable  intelligence ;  that  is,  it 
must  be  capable  of  being  wielded,  or  rather  (as  self-moving 
Intelligence)  of  wielding  itself,  into  a  continuous  and  eternal 
process  of  evolution  into  particular  modes  of  itself,  and  of 
reflection  and  return  out  of  them  into  itself  again,  thus  giv- 
ing the  forms  and  essences  of  the  particular  things,  while 
they  continue  to  be  such  as  they  are.  In  this,  no  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  fundamental  necessities,  essential  relations, 
and  truths  of  the  Notion  itself  is  necessarily  involved.  The 
absolute  Whole  as  such  still  remains  the  immovable  stand- 
ing All  that  it  ever  is.  It  retains  its  universality,  its 
Wholeness,  its  Oneness,  and  its  capability  of  movement  into 
distinctions,  differentiations,  specialities,  and  particularities, 
within  itself.  In  this  respect  and  so  far,  it  may  be  said  to 
be  eternal,  immutable,  and  ^^  impartible'*  (indivisible),  as 
the  Neoplatonists  held ;  but  in  reference  to  the  particulars 
themselves,  and  to  them  only,  it  may  truly  be,  at  the  same 
time,  partakable,  inasmuch  as  they  share  and  participate 
in  it  partially,  though  not  wholly.  It  is  thus  capable  of  a 
certain  infolding  (or  rather  convolution)  upon  itself  and 
within  itself,  without  involving  any  alteration  in  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  these  principles,  necessities,  and  relations  of 
its  own  inner  constitution  as  a  one  ever-identical  Whole. 
In  this  involution,  convolution,  apd  evolution  in  respect  of 
some  special  or  particular,  a  distinction  of  whole  and  part 
necessarily  arise.s  just  so  far,  and  the  .special  or  particular 
as  such  becomes  so  far  different  from  the  Whole  as  such. 
Intelligence  in  movement  into  particular  conceptions,  ideas, 
or  things,  is  thinking  and  creating ;  for,  in  truth,  thinking, 
creating,  is  nothing  else  but  that.     Consciousness  is  nothing 
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bat  the  fact  of  being,  knowing,  and  thinking.  The  Notion 
in  its  wholeness,  therefore,  may  be  called  the  Subject,  Spirit, 
Soul,  Mind,  or  Intelligence,  for  these  terms  are  but  so 
many  names  for  one  and  the  same  thing  in  reality ;  and  in 
respect  of  its  specialities,  particularities,  parts,  phases,  or 
aspects,  it  may  also  be  spoken  of  as  Object,  Objectivity,  or 
(in  its  external  aspect)  as  Nature;  for  these  are  simply 
different  names  for  the  same  reality.  But  all  objects,  all 
specials  and  particulars,  must  of  a  necessity  still  be  within 
the  whole  Notion,  and  therefore  necessarily  more  or  less 
directly  and  immediately  within  the  universal  conscious 
knowing ;  though  within  the  immediate  sphere  of  fixity  and 
permanency  of  things  in  Nature,  and  as  to  them,  the  freely 
knowing  movement  must  necessarily  be  in  some  large  meas- 
ure temporarily  suspended  therein ;  and  so  they  as  such 
things  must  be  thus  far  removed  out  of  the  inward  and 
immediate  sphere  of  the  free  conscious  action,  while  yet,  as 
a  part  of  the  whole  process,  they  are  still  embraced  within 
the  universal  knowing  and  consciousness.  In  Hegelian 
phrase,  this  fixity  in  things  is  called  a  state  of  temporary 
"estrangement."  As  knowing  itself,  the  Notion  may  be 
said  to  be  self-knowing  and  self-conscious,  for  it  is  a  Self. 
Self  is  nothing  else  but  that.  The  conscious  intelligent 
movement  is  Will ;  for  universal  Will  can  be  nothing  else 
but  that  An  intelligent,  knowing,  conscious  movement  is 
thinking,  is  creating :  neither  thinking  nor  creating  is  any- 
thing else  but  that.  That  such  conscious  intelligent  essence 
and  power  in  movement,  in  respect  of  some  part  or  aspect 
of  the  whole  standing  All,  should,  under  all  the  necessities, 
necessary  relations,  and  conditions  of  the  whole  internal 
constitution  of  the  Notion  as  the  Absolute  Intelligence 
itself,  be  capable  of  controlling  and  directing  the  move- 
ment, and  of  arresting  it  in  such  part  at  some  necessary,  or 
some  chosen,  determination  or  limitation,  of  suspending  its 
own  action,  stopping  and  standing  there  temporarily,  or 
holding  up  the  movement  in  a  kind  of  stationariness,  or  in 
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an  equilibrium  of  stationary  balance  for  tbe  time  being, 
with  a  conscious  intention  and  purpose,  and  to  a  definite 
end  and  aim,  would  therefore  seem  to  be  entirely  possi- 
ble, reasonable,  and  comprehensible.  Something  like  this 
would  seem  to  be  what  Hegel  really  means  by  ^'  Negativ- 
ity," taken  as  he  takes  it  in  the  active  sense  of  a  logically 
dialectic  movement  of  the  universal  Notion ;  for  the  term  as 
used  by  him  involves  the  meaning,  not  only  of  a  movement 
outward,  but  also  of  a  reflection  and  return  inward,  and  a 
capability  of  stopping,  or  of  being  arrested  and  suspended, 
at  any  stage  of  the  cycle  of  {urogression ;  that  is,  the  whole 
Notion,  as  a  conscious,  knowing  Self,  can  impose  limitation, 
restriction,  law,  restraint,  upon  its  own  action  or  reflection ; 
for  the  subjectivity  overlaps  and  determines  the  objectivity. 
In  this  manner  of  self-movement,  the  Notion  may  be  said  to 
posit,  set,  and  fix  its  own  movable  essence  or  essentity  into 
special  and  particular  determinations,  thus  giving  to  them 
their  temporarily  persistent  essences  and  forms.  The  form 
is  the  result  and  effect  of  this  ideal  wielding  of  the  necessi- 
ties, essentities,  and  necessary  relations  of  the  intelligence 
or  reason  into  the  constituted  substances  and  forms  of  ob- 
jects or  things  in  Nature ;  and  so,  forms  are  imposed  on 
them  as  the  necessary  conditions  or  laws  of  their  existence 
as  such.  These  absolutely  necessary  conditions  are  the  true 
meaning  of  times,  spaces,  and  places  (or  relative  positions) 
of  such  things ;  for  they  are  in  themselves  nothing  else  but 
those  necessary  limitations  under  which  only  is  it  possible 
or  conceivable  that  any  finite  thing,  idea,  or  conception 
could  possibly  exist  as  such.  Their  essences  or  substances 
consist  in  the  sustained  continuity  of  the  energetic  action 
of  this  universal  Essence  and  Power,  acting  always  on  the 
adamantine  grounds  of  the  eternal  and  unalterable  neces- 
sities, the  essential  relations,  the  alterable  necessities,  and 
movable  relations  or  laws,  or  rather  of  that  quantity  and 
degree  of  the  same  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  them  per- 
sistently in  their  actual  substances  and  forms. 
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In  reference  to  the  universal  Intelligence  itself,  this  per- 
manence and  persistence  of  things  in  Nature,  making  them 
what  they  are  while  they  are  such,  may  he  said  to  measure  the 
continuity  of  the  universal  Bememhrance  in  them.  Never- 
theless, in  so  far  as  that  fixity  and  persistence  of  hodies  or 
things  must  extend,  or  actually  exist,  it  must  follow  of  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  time  being,  even  for  the  creative 
Intelligence  itself,  that  all  the  immediate  and  necessary  con- 
sequences tiiereof,  their  qualities,  properties,  accidents,  and 
appearances,  and  their  external  relations  to  one  another, 
must  attend  them,  with  the  inexorableness  of  an  inevitable 
fatality,  while  they  are  what  they  are,  and  if  they  are  to  be 
what  they  are  at  all.  No  spirit,  no  god,  could  make  it  other- 
wise ;  and  this  is  that  Fate  which  is  also  Providence  in  all 
that  is  created.  This  is  the  sphere  of  blind  mechanical 
forces,  chance,  and  accident,  and  of  all  the  external  proper- 
ties and  relations  of  bodies  in  the  field  of  Nature,  and  of 
that  endless  chain  or  sequence  of  causes  and  effects  as  ap- 
plicable to  bodies,  considered  as  secondary  causes  of  other 
effects.  It  is  the  sphere  of  what  is  sometimes  called  "  Nat- 
ural Selection,"  "  Straggle  for  Life,"  "  the  Survival  of  the 
Fittest,"  and  the  like  phrases,  or  of  the  mere  necessary  con- 
sequences of  the  existing  forces  and  conditions  of  things. 
These  blind  mechanical  forces  and  their  necessary  opera- 
tions, these  mere  limiting  conditions,  chances,  and  accidents, 
are  indeed  fatalities  for  us,  who  have  our  bodily  existence 
in  this  same  natural  sphere,  and  must  in  some  large  measure 
be  subject  to  its  fatal  necessities  as  being  also  a  part  of  cre- 
ated Nature.     No  omnipotence  could  make  it  otherwise. 

§  2.  Cause  —  Causes  —  Evolution. 

Plato  laid  the  main  stress  on  the  final  cause,  the  Good 
and  the  Beautiful  as  the  end  and  aim  of  creation.  He 
seems  to  have  had  less  concern  about  the  active  cause. 
Soul,  indeed,  was  the  oldest  of  things,  and  moved  itself  in 
the  standing  AU,  and  this  statement  of  the  fact  was  taken  as 
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sufficient,  or  as  needing  no  further  explanation.  Aristotle 
was  more  sensible  of  the  difficulty  here,  and  labored  with 
the  active  cause  as  ^'  the  most  important  thing  of  all."  He 
mentions  four  sorts  of  cause,  which  were  (according  to  the 
interpretation  of  Cousin)  the  following :  — 

1.  The  essence  and  form  of  each  thing  (rrjv  ova-lav  koI  to 
ri  riv  crvai),  that  whereby  a  thing  is  what  it  is,  or  is  to  be,  — 
tiie  causa  formalis. 

2.  The  matter  and  the  essence  (rrjv  vXrjv  koX  to  vTroKct/xc- 
vov),  —  the  causa  materialise 

3.  The  principle  of  motion  (rplrrfv  8i  o$€v  17  apx^  ''^^  ictn^ 
c€w;),  —  the  causa  effidens, 

4.  The  purpose  and  the  good  of  a  thing  (to  ov  IvcKa  koI 
rayaOov),  —  the  causa  finalis} 

According  to  modem  conceptions  and  use,  all  this  may, 
perhaps,  be  better  expressed  thus :  — 

a.  The  essence  and  form  of  a  thing,  whereby  it  is  just 
what  it  is,  or  is  becoming,  is  the  limitation  of  essence  into 
that  thing,  and  the  form  of  the  thing  (so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned) is  a  mere  result,  a  consequence,  and  not  a  cause  at 
all,  properly  speaking;  or  only  secondarily  a  cause  as  such 
thing,  when  formed,  may  affect  some  other  thing ;  that  is, 
again,  unless  essence  (ovo-ia),  as  distinct  from  the  matter  or 
substance  of  a  thing  (yXirj)^  be  understood  to  mean  the  one 
^ole  essence  of  all  things,  having  a  principle  of  motion  in 
itself,  and  so  being  the  active  cause ;  and  this  would  seem 
to  be  the  real  meaning  of  Aristotle  himself,  as  when  he 
speaks  of  the  substance  of  a  thing  (rr]v  vkrjv)  and  the  under- 
lying essence  (to  v7roK€Lfi€vov). 

^  CEuvres  de  V.  Cousin^  L  401,  Bmxelles ;  Arist.  Met.  A.  2,  Recog- 
novit  W.  Christ,  Lipsise,  1886,  p.  8.  Mr.  Wallace  remarks  that  "in 
Greek  philosophy  the  central  questions  turn  upon  such  words  as  Being 
and  not-Being  {6y  and  fi^  6y)j  Becoming  (t^  yiyv6fi€Pov),  that  out  of 
which  (t^  4^  oS),  that  for  the  sake  of  which  (rh  o5  eveKo),  the  what- 
was-heing  (t^  rl  ^v  elvai),  the  what  is  (t^  tI  ^(ttoi),  this  somewhat  (t^  J^ 
tO,**  etc.  —  Logic  of  Hegel ^  trans,  by  William  Wallace,  M.  A.,  Oxford, 
1874,  p.  cxviii. 
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b.  The  subetance  (or  matter)  of  a  body,  as  signifying  both 
its  substrate  and  its  form,  or  considered  merely  in  respect  of 
the  fixity  and  persistence  of  it,  is  a  result  of  the  limitation 
of  both  essence  and  form  into  it,  an  effect,  a  consequence,  and 
not  a  cause  at  all,  or  only  secondarily  a  cause  as  the  object 
thus  constituted  may  be  a  further  cause  of  some  other  effect. 

c.  The  principle  of  movement,  or  (as  Aristotle  expresses 
it)  t?ie  whence  the  beginrung  of  motion^  whether  it  be  that 
which  is  self-moving,  or  is  eternally  moving,  and  whether  as 
kinetic  or  static  (oAA'  oXok  vcunfs  ^X^^  Ktvrfruc^  rj  oraTtic^s), 
is  truly  a  cause  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  it  may 
be  either  the  first  and  absolute  causality,  or  a  secondary 
cause.  Aristotle  clearly  distinguishes  potence,  potentiality 
(3t;m/x(9),  from  energy  (cycpycca),  and  says  that  essence  and 
form  is  energy  (o>o"t€  <l>avcp6v  on  17  oihtvo,  koL  to  clSo?  €V€py€ui 
ia-Tiv).^  He  assumes  the  fact  to  be  so ;  but  he  nowhere  ex- 
plains, in  any  very  satisfactory  manner,  how  it  can  be  so, 
otherwise  than  as  it  is  a  necessary  fact. 

d.  The  purpose  and  the  good  of  a  thing  is  not  properly  a 
cause  at  all,  but  a  reason  why  ;  it  may  be  regarded,  however, 
as  the  absolute  effect  of  conscious,  knowing,  and  artistically 
creative  essence  and  power,  aiming  only  at  the  good  and  the 
beautiful,  but  not  as  any  mere  result  of  blind  force,  chance, 
or  accident,  for  that  can  have  no  purposive  end  or  aim. 

Aristotle  states  these  four  kinds  of  cause  in  reference  ^ 
the  doctrines  of  older  philosophers,  and  it  is  perhaps  not 
entirely  clear  in  what  precise  manner  he  himself  conceived 
the  first  cause  {irpiaTov  kivovv).  Professor  Bowen  seems  to 
tliink  that  Aristotle's  Efficient  Cause  ''  signifies  the  maker 
or  author  of  a  thing,  that  which  really  produces  it."  ^  In 
one  sense,  this  may  be  true  enough ;  but  it  is  not  entirely 
accurate,  and  is  misleading.     It  does  not  correctly  express 

^  Arigtotelis  Metaphystca,  Recognorit  W.  Christ,  Lipns,  1886,  0. 8, 
p.  193. 

2  The  Idea  of  Cause  (Gleanings  of  a  LUerary  Life,  by  Francis  Bowen, 
LL.  D.,  New  York,  1880,  p.  165). 
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Aristotle's  notion  of  the  active  cause,  whence  is  the  begin- 
ning of  motion ;  for  Aristotle  found  that  in  the  energy  of 
essence  and  form  as  it  eternally  is  in  itself,  and  not  at  all  in 
any  external  Mover  or  Maker  operating  upon  things  ab  extra. 
This  erroneous  notion  comes  from  that  external  way  in  which 
the  Understanding  insists  upon  viewing  Nature :  it  seems  to 
be  incapable  of  reaching  to  the  inside  view.  Having  as- 
sumed the  absolute  existence  of  matter  and  the  material 
world,  the  reasoning  then  is,  that  such  matter  or  world  must 
have  stood  still  forever,  unless  some  God  ah  eoctra  had  moved 
upon  the  face  of  it  and  set  it  in  motion  and  in  order  as  the 
world  of  things  which  we  see.  According  to  the  usual  mode 
of  proceeding  of  this  method,  the  writer  turns  aside  from 
the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  One  eternal  Cause 
as  it  is  in  itself,  self-moving  or  eternally  moving,  evades  all 
discussion  of  the  mode  and  manner  of  its  action  and  opera- 
tion in  proceeding  into  a  creation,  and  of  the  causal  connec- 
tion and  continuity  of  mind  with  matter,  and  proceeds  at 
once  to  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  causation  in  our  souls 
and  in  external  Nature.  It  concludes  that  soul  in  us  moves 
itself,  is  the  unity  of  the  Efficient  and  Final  Causes,  and 
acts  on  matter  and  organization  external  to  itself.  It  then 
argues  that,  therefore,  there  must  be  a  God  external  to  all 
Nature,  who  acts  or  operates  upon  the  world  of  material 
things,  in  some  like  manner  ah  eoctra.  This  is  the  common 
and  orthodox  Jewish  and  Christian  anthropomorphic  con- 
ception of  God  and  Nature  and  Man,  and  of  the  mode  of 
proving  their  existence,  including,  of  course  (and  chief  of 
all),  the  biblical  revelation  of  the  whole  truth,  in  some  in- 
•  comprehensible,  supernatural  fashion*  This  sort  of  philoso- 
phy is  only  an  exemplification  of  the  old  false  issue  between 
realistic  atheism  on  one  side  and  biblical  supematuralism 
on  the  other,  —  the  fallacy  of  the  Excluded  Middle,  —  as  if 
either  one  or  the  other  must  necessarily  be  the  true  theory 
of  this  universe. 

Professor  Bowen's  argument  against  the  Materialists  and 
Agnostics  is  acute,  able,  and  convincing.     He  leaves  them 
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no  ground  to  stand  on.  His  refutation  of  Pangenesis  is 
complete  enough.  His  view  of  unconscious  instinctive  action 
is  even  better  than  that  of  Hartmann ;  but  it  is  considered 
as  the  work  of  the  finite  soul  (in  some  way  instrumented, 
indeed,  by  divine  Ph>vidence),  while  tiiere  is  no  attempt  to 
explain  the  constitution  and  mode  of  activity  either  of  the 
finite  or  of  the  universal  SouL  There  is  a  vague  suggestion 
that  the  finite  as  well  as  the  universal  Soul  transcends  Time 
and  Space,  and  that  the  Finite  is  limited  out  of  the  universal 
and  Infinite ;  but  in  what  manner,  there  is  no  exposition. 
There  is  a  statement  that  the  soul  is  essentially  immortal ; 
but  how  or  in  what  manner  immortal,  it  is  not  stated. 
Perhaps  this  was  enough  to  be  said  in  an  orthodox  Review. 
The  subject  is  remitted  to  the  sphere  of  ontology,  but  no 
ontology  is  attempted :  biblical  revelation  might  answer  for 
that ;  for  the  Kantian  practical  Reason,  with  the  aid  of 
Revelation,  will  infer  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  God  and 
the  Christian  God-man,  without  the  help  of  Ontology  or 
Philosophy  either.  This  seems  to  be  the  upshot  of  Uni- 
versity philosophy  at  the  present  day. 

Aristotle's  more  elaborate  argument  brings  him  to  the 
ccmclusion  that  essence  and  energy  are  eternal  in  a  one 
immovable  whole,  and  he  objects  to  Plato's  statement  that 
the  first  principle  of  motion  was  the  that  which  itself  moves 
itself  as  soul ;  "  for  the  soul,"  as  he  says,  "  is  posterior  to  the 
heavens."  Nor  would  he  allow  that  potence  (8v»a/i»9)  could 
be  before  energy.  Plato  and  Leucippus  h^d  held  motion 
to  be  eternal ;  but  he  complains  that  "  they  do  not  tell  us 
through  what,  why,  nor  the  cause.  For,  as  nothing  is  moved 
by  chance,  what  always  begins,  as  now  in  nature  here,  must 
be  moved  by  force,  or  by  intelligence,  or  by  something  else. 
Then  what  is  first?  for  tiiis  is  as  perplexing  as  important." 
If  potence  is  before  energy,  "  it  must  be  said  how ; "  and  he 
calls  Anaxagoras  to  witness  that  energy  is  before  poten- 
tiality, for  his  "  intelligence  (voO?)  was  in  energy."  ^ 

'  Arist  Met.,  Recognovit  W.  Christ,  A.  6,  p.  265 ;  see,  also,  Cousixi's 
traiialation  {(Euvres,  vol.  i.  p.  507,  Bmxelles). 
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Plato  (as  interpreted  by  the  Neoplatonists)  had  consid- 
ered the  Good  (the  final  cause)  to  be  the  first  principle  in 
the  three  hypostases  of  the  One,  but  rather  as  some  super- 
essential  quality  of  highest  and  best  than  as  the  active  cause. 
The  intelligence  was  the  seAxmd  principle,  and  the  soul  as 
the  active  power  and  life  in  nature  was  the  third  principle ; 
but  this  was,  perhaps,  not  in  the  order  of  causation,  but  the 
mere  order  of  logical  treatment  of  the  several  elements  or 
aspects  of  the  one  whole  as  the  self-moving  Intelligence ;  and 
Soul,  so  constituted,  was  the  that  which  itself  rnoved  itself 
eternally  in  the  standing  All. 

Aristotle  maintains  that  energy  and  action  are  anterior  to 
potence  (Svvafxi's),  which  he  defines  as  the  mere  possibility 
of  acting  or  not  acting,  if  there  be  anything  having  energy 
in  it.  Taylor  translated  this  word  by  capacitj/y  Hegel  by 
possibility,  and  Cousin  hy puissance  (power).  Taylor  makes 
Aristotle  say,  '^  I  call  motion  the  energy  of  that  which  is  in 
capacity,  so  far  as  it  is  in  capacity,"  ^  that  is,  in  potentiality. 
Aristotle  seems  to  have  regarded  motion  as  the  fact  of  move- 
ment, caused  by  energetic  action,  and  action  presupposed  an 
active  essence  and  energy  of  some  kind.  Again  he  says, 
^'  Motion  is  the  imperfect  entelecheia  of  that  which  is  mov- 
able, and  that  which  moves  is  already  in  energy ; ''  ^  that  is, 
motion  is  the  movement  of  essence  into  some  special  or  par- 
ticular ^hing,  the  completion  (entelecheia)  of  which  is  not  yet 
accomplished,  as  when  the  child  grows  into  the  man  (ra 
oTTipfxaTa  koX  ^  yovrj).  And  again,  he  says,  "  Absolute  being 
is  an  eternal  act:  God  is  the  eternal  act  of  thinking."^ 
There  is,  says  Aristotle,  the  movable  and  the  moving,  and 
therefore,  also,  a  middle  something  which  moves,  not  being 
moved  by  anything  else,  the  eternal  essence  and  energy.^   It 

1  Works  of  Aristotle,  trans,  by  Thomas  Taylor,  vol.  iL  p.  326,  Lon- 
don, 1816. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  416;  Arist.  Met.,  Recognovit  W.  Christ,  ©.  1, 
p.  180. 

«  (Euvres  de  F.  Cousin,  vol.  i.  pp.  475-485,  Bmxelles. 

«  Arist.  Met.,  Beeog.  W.  Christ,  A.  6,  p.  256. 
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was  the  nniversal  and  absolute  Essence  in  a  state  of  eternal 
movement,  whether  kinetic  or  merely  static  in  effect,  in  the 
immovable  standing  Whole.  It  was  Intelligence  itself,  which 
knows  itself  by  participation  of  the  intelligible.^  And  this 
is  Aristotle's  First  Mover.  He  argues  at  length  that  there 
can  be  but  one  first  mover ;  that  the  beginning  of  motion  is 
from  that  which  is  eternally  in  enejrgy,  moving  the  things 
that  are  moved,  but  being  itself  inmiovable  (lort  ydp  n  6  dt€t 
Ktvci  TO.  Kuoi'fX€vai  Kol  TO  iTpwTov  Kivovv  &KtinffTQV  avTo)  ;  *  and 
that  the  first  principle  of  aU  things  must  be  found  in  that 
which  is  immovable.  He  recognizes  the  necessity  of  some 
immovable  ground  of  action  and  reaction  for  his  eternal 
movement.  Hegel  really  does  the  same  thing,  finding  a 
necessary  ground  for  the  subjective  action  of  the  Notion,  as 
Will,  in  the  "  Cognition,"  *  that  is,  in  the  absolute  and  nec- 
essary constitution  of  the  logical  Notion  of  all  Reality  as 
the  universally  active  essence  and  intelligence.  The  funda- 
mental necessities,  the  essential  relations,  and  the  move- 
ment therein,  he  regards  as  coetemal  in  fact ;  but  the  ne- 
cessities and  the  essential  relations  are  logically  first  in  the 
order  of  truth. 

On  this  subject,  Hegel  discourses  thus :  "  What  evolution 
(Entvfickeln)  is,  must  be  seen  by  distinguishing  the  ele- 
ments (ZMstoTide)  :  the  one  known  as  beginning  —  possi- 
bility (the  Ansichsej/n,  as  I  call  it)  —  is  potentia,  8uvo/ous ; 
the  second  determination  is  the  For-itself-Being  {FUrsich" 
seyn),  the  actuality  (actus,  iv€py€ui).  .  .  Of  evolution  we 
can  ask.  What  develops  itself?  What  is  the  absolute  con- 
tent ?  The  development  may  be  posited  as  a  formal  activ- 
ity without  content ;  but  the  fact  has  no  other  determination 
than  the  activity,  and  through  this  the  universal  nature  of 
the  content  is  already  determined.  The  In-itself-being  {An- 
sichseyn)  and  the  For-itself-being  (Fiirsichseyn)  are  the 
moments  of   the  activity;  but  the  fact  holds  such  distin- 

1  Ibid.  A.  7,  p.  258.  2  Ibid.  r.  7,  p.  88. 

«  The  Logic  ofHegel^  trans,  by  Wm.  Wallace,  M.  A.,  Oxford,  1874. 
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goished  moments  in  itself.  The  fact  is  thereby  essentially 
one,  and  this  unity  of  the  distinguished  is  even  the  concrete. 
Not  only  is  the  fact  concrete,  but  also  the  In-itself  (Ansich), 
the  subject  of  the  activity  which  begins ;  and  finally,  the 
product  is  concrete  as  well  as  the  activity  and  the  beginning. 
The  whole  evolution  is  also  the  content,  the  Idea  itself, 
which  even  consists  therein,  that  we  have  one  and  another, 
and  both  are  one,  which  is  the  third,  in  which  the  one  is  in 
the  other  with  itself,  not  outside  itself.  So  the  Idea  (after 
its  content)  is  itself  concrete  as  well  in  itself  as  it  is  also  its 
interest  that  it  is  out  and  out  for  itself  what  it  is  in  itself."  * 
Here  might  seem  to  be  an  endeavor  to  state  an  absolute  ac- 
tivity that  is  self-moving,  or  eternally  moving,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Notion,  or  Soul  thinking.  It  is  assumed  as 
usual  that  the  fact  is  so.  This  formal  activity  that  is  with- 
out other  content  than  itself,  and  has  no  other  determination 
but  that  of  the  two  distinguished  moments  of  the  concrete 
activity  itself,  seems  to  presuppose  the  possibility  of  motion 
apart  from  essence,  matter,  or  anything  that  moves  or  is 
moved.  He  is  discussing  the  beginning  of  movement  into 
an  evolution.  What  is  known  as  beginning  is  possibility, 
potence :  beginning  of  what  ?  Why,  evidently  of  particular 
things  only ;  —  for  his  discourse  now  is  of  such  things  as 
have  a  beginning  by  evolution,  not  of  the  Notion  or  Idea 
itself,  which  is  eternal  and  infinite  (?*.  e.  without  beginning, 
end,  or  middle),  and  is  essence  and  form  at  once  and  in 
one.  He  assumes  that  a  conception  of  such  beginning  as  a 
truth  is  possible,  without  undertaking  to  show  how  the  Idea 
itself  comes  to  have  an  active  power  of  originating  such 
beginning  of  motion  in  itself,  or  how  such  an  overflowing 
fountain  of  power  is  possible  or  intelligible.  The  fact  seems 
to  be  assumed  to  be  so,  without  need  of  further  demonstra- 
tion. We  might  almost  say  it  was  Plotinus's  "  ineffable 
fountain"  without  the  ineffable.     It  is  Hegel's   conception 

*  Die  Geschichte  der  Phil. :  Werke,  von  Carl  Michelet,  xiii.  pp.  33- 
36,  Berlin,  1840. 
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of  absolute  Ideality ;  bat  either  it  is  mere  activity  without 
essence,  or  pure  activity  is  essence,  and  essence  nothing  bat 
activity,  or  it  is  the  whole  essential  constitution  and  truth  of 
the  Notion  that  is  the  eternally  active  Essence ;  and  this 
would  seem  to  be  Hegel's  mode  of  conceiving  of  this 
"formal  activity."  Cousin  disposed  of  the  difficulty  here 
by  his  conception  of  the  eternal  activity  as  both  Substance 
and  cause  in  itself  alone,  somewhat  as  Spinoza  also  did ;  for 
with  him,  it  was  substance  and  causa  sui,  but  the  kind  of 
substance  he  did  not  clearly  define. 

The  philosophy  of  Hegel  goes  deeper  into  this  Substance 
and  Cause,  exhibits  it  in  its  inward  logical  necessity  and 
truth  in  the  eternal  movement  of  Ideality,  moving  in  free- 
dom on  the  ground  of  inunovable  necessity  and  Reality  as 
Thought  or  Soul  thinking,  and  makes  it  far  more  intelligible 
and  comprehensible.  The  elements  of  evolution  (he  seems 
to  say)  are  possibility  and  action.  There  is  a  formal  activ- 
ity without  other  content  than  itself,  and  the  fact  of  move- 
ment has  no  other  determination  than  that  of  its  distin- 
guishable moments.  Through  this  distinguishing  activity, 
Uie  nature  of  the  content  is  already  determined.  These 
moments  are  the  In-itself-Being  and  the  For-itself-Being, 
but  the  fact  holds  both  moments  in  itself ;  it  is  one  fact  all 
the  while,  and  this  unity  of  the  distinguished  moments  is 
even  stiU  the  concrete  whole :  it  is  essence  and  form  and 
action  in  one.  Both  the  subject  of  the  activity  and  the 
product  are  concrete.  The  evolution  is  also  the  content; 
for  it  is  still  the  Idea  itself  in  its  wholeness,  as  well  as  in  its 
particularity.  The  subject  of  the  evolution  is  the  essential 
Notion  itself,  which  in  its  movement  into  the  particular 
makes  distinction  within  itself,  "  dirempts  "  itself  into  one 
and  another,  and  both  are  still  the  one  and  the  same,  and 
the  third  in  respect  of  the  singleness  or  wholeness  that  still 
continues ;  and  so  it  is  all  the  while  out  and  out  for  itself 
what  it  is  in  itself  This  is  simply  another  mode  of  ex- 
pressing   the  Universality,   Particularity,  and   Wholeness, 
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which  constitute  the  one  absolute  category  of  the  Notion, 
which  ever  remains  identical  with  itself  through  all  changes 
in  the  course  of  the  evolution.  These  changes  are  but  modes 
or  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  whole :  the  movement,  the 
evolution,  is  mere  change  of  mode,  form,  relation,  or  aspect 
in  some  particular  of  what  stiU  remains  identical  in  its  es- 
sential self.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  Notion  (the  Idea) 
is  Hegel's  Essence ;  and  he  needs  no  other  essence,  sub- 
stance, or  matter.  The  activity,  then,  is  not  a  pure,  ab- 
stract activity,  independent  of  all  essence  or  substantiality  : 
it  is  simply  movement  of  (and  in)  the  standing  All.  And 
this  is  Hegel's  Spirit,  which  is,  indeed,  immaterial  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  material^  but  is  material  in  the 
proper  sense  of  essential,  substantial  truth  and  reality.  But 
there  is  still  no  answer  to  the  questions :  "  What  started 
the  Notion  into  movement  ?  or,  Was  it  eternally  in  the  state 
of  movement  ?  or.  How  is  it  conceivable  that  this  Absolute 
Idea  could  at  will  initiate  within  itself  an  inward  or  an  out- 
ward movement  at  all  ?  It  is  like  asking  us  to  believe  that 
the  drop  in  a  spirit-level  is  alive,  has  a  soul,  and  is  capable 
of  moving  itself  either  way  at  pleasure.  It  may  even  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  Mosey  Morison's  stick  of  timber  in  the 
forest,  that  was  hewn  so  skewingly  that  it  could  not  lie 
still.  A  protoplasmic  Amoeba  does  seem  to  be  such  a  liv- 
ing drop,  endowed  with  a  conscious  power  of  initiating 
movement  within  itself;  but  in  this  case  we  may  suspect 
the  action  of  internal  or  external  physical  forces.  All  such 
causes  are  excluded  from  the  Notion.  Here  we  must  have 
an  absolute  movement,  either  self-moving  or  eternally  mov- 
ing. If  an  eternal  state  of  movement  be  the  final  fact,  it 
must  be  a  necessary  truth,  and  there  an  end  of  the  matter, 
however  it  may  excite  our  special  wonder.  This  is  that 
Reciprocity  that  of  its  own  motion  makes  the  circuit  of 
all  Nature,  perpetually  returning  into  itself  in  an  eternal 
round  of  infinite  Causality.  And  this  would  seem  to  be 
Hegel's  mode  of  conceiving  the  Causa  suL     The  move- 
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ment,  the  activity,  the  active  Essence  and  Power,  of  the 
Notion  or  "  Absolute  Idea,"  is  simply  the  eternal  Fact  and 
a  necessary  Troth,  and  is  to  be  accepted  as  such :  it  is  the 
absolate  Ideality  of  the  universal  and  essential  Notion. 

It  is  evident,  on  the  whole,  that  Aristotle,  no  less  than 
Plato  and  the  Neoplatonists,  did,  in  his  own  thought  in 
some  manner,  however  imperfectly  or  insufficiently,  sum  up 
and  subsume  all  his  categories  into  a  certain  unity  or  com- 
munity of  elements  {(tvotoix^m)  in  a  one  whole,  as  the  first 
essence  (17  ovcria  vpwmj),  not  one  as  merely  a  measure  or 
number,  but  as  the  simple  whole,  holding  itself  thus ;  ^  that 
is,  into  the  unity  of  the  real  and  ideal  movement  of  thought 
in  the  universal  Intelligence.  Cousin  interprets  him  as  say- 
ing that  "  the  thought  which  is  most  thought  is  what  most 
exists.  The  intelligence  thinks  itself  in  the  perception  of  the 
intelligible  (Kara  fxerdXrjxfrLv  tov  voiyroi;),  and  it  becomes 
intelligible  by  reflection  and  thought.  So  that  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  intelligible  are  the  same  thing ;  for  the  in- 
telligence is  that  which  has  the  power  to  comprehend  the 
intelligible  and  that  which  is ;  for  it  to  have  this  power 
is  to  exercise  it"  ^  Again,  says  Aristotle,  this  intelligence 
has  in  it  something  wonderful  and  divine  :  '^  life  belongs  to 
it ;  for  the  energy  of  intelligence  is  life,  and  this  is  energy  ; 
but  energy,  the  life  hinging  on  itself,  is  eternal  and  best 
And  we  say  that  God  is  living  being  (fwov),  eternal  and 
best,  so  that  life  and  duration,  eternal  and  continuous,  be- 
long to  Grod  ;  for  this  is  God."  • 

Fundamentally,  there  is  not  much  essential  difference 
between  Parmenides,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plotinus,  Proclus, 
Spinoza,  Berkeley,  Hegel,  and  Cousin,  as  to  the  general 
theory  that  the  Universe  exists  absolutely  as  Soul  and  its 
thought ;  the  difference  lies  chiefly  in  the  method,  or  in  the 

1  Arist.  Met.,  Recognovit  W-  Christ,  A.  6,  pp.  256,  257. 
^  (Euvres  de  V.  Cousin  (trans,  of  the  Met.  of  Aristy  xiL  0.  0),  vol. 
i.  pp.  508-612. 
»  Arist.  Met,,  Recog.  W.  Christ,  A.  7,  p.  258. 
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mode  of  statement.  There  is  much  difference  in  the  use  of 
words  and  terms,  and  in  depth,  clearness,  and  precision  of 
both  thought  and  expression,  but  the  general  upshot  amounts 
to  nearly  the  same  thing.  There  is  really  no  difference  be- 
tween a  self-moving  essence  and  an  eternally  moving  es- 
sence ;  or,  if  any,  what  can  that  difference  be  ?  Neither  has 
any  other  mover  than  itself  :  in  either  case,  it  is  that  which 
itself  moves  itself.  The  One  and  Alone  is  in  a  state  of  Mo- 
tion, and  not  in  a  state  of  Kest;  it  is  a  something,  and 
not  a  Nothing.  It  is  Soul  thinking,  and  not  total  Oblivion. 
It  is  the  absolute  Fact  and  a  necessary  Truth.  This  would 
seem  to  be  the  result  at  which  they  all  arrive.  The  state- 
ment of  neither  is  entirely  accurate  and  complete.  It  may 
need  a  still  further  clearijig  up,  and  a  more  adequate  state- 
ment, before  all  science  (both  physical  and  metaphysical) 
can  be  taken  up  into  clear  solution. 

§  3.  Dialectic  of  Self-movino   (or  Eternally- 
moving)  Essence. 

The  scope  of  this  philosophy  has  been  to  demonstrate 
that  the  universe  exists  as  Soul  creating  Nature,  the  Crea- 
tor and  the  creation  all  in  one.  It  rather  assumes  and  de- 
clares the  fact  of  an  absolutely  existent  and  self-moving 
(or  eternally-moving)  Essence  and  power  than  makes  any 
effort  to  explain  the  how,  the  why,  or  the  cause  of  it.  But 
it  assumes,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  Essence  exists  after 
the  manner  only  of  Thought  thinking  itself,  or  "  the  Notion 
or  absolute  Idea  "  (as  Hegel  calls  it).  It  then  endeavors 
to  follow  the  whole  process  of  the  evolution  of  absolute 
Thought  into  actual  Nature,  and  to  show  the  inner  continu- 
ity of  mind  and  matter,  or  to  resolve  matter  and  Nature 
into  Thought.  But  as  yet,  for  the  world  of  Science,  for  the 
most  part,  it  stands  off  beyond  Nature,  and  out  of  the 
realm  of  natural  science,  as  an  air-castle  in  the  land  of 
dreams,  and  is  ranked  by  the  scientific  mind  alongside  the 
theological  dream  of  immaterial  Spirit  and  a  purely  spir- 
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itaal  HeAven  above  the  skies.  The  Hegelian  stafcemezit  of 
it  has  been  scarcely  more  effectual  than  the  Greek  phi- 
losophy was  to  bring  this  realistic  ideal  theory  out  of  the 
dreamland  of  shadows  into  the  world  of  reality  for  the 
general  mind  of  oar  time. 

The  Logic  of  Hegel  may  be  said  to  move  on  the  dialectic 
of  Negativity.  It  is  a  diificult  thing  to  translate  thought  of 
this  kind  from,  one  language  into  another :  if  languages 
differ,  so  do  the  modes  of  thought  of  the  peoples  that  speak 
them.  '^  All  negation,"  says  Hegel,  "  is  a  positing  or  affir- 
mation of  its  contrary,  the  something :  the  result  is  not  pure 
nothing,  but  a  concrete  something."^  It  is  possible  to 
take  this  in  the  sense  tiiat  mere  negation  can  create  some- 
thing out  of  nothing,  or  bring  about  this  result  Such  an 
idea  could  exist  only  as  a  shadow  of  the  fancy  imagining  it : 
it  could  have  no  truth  in  the  realm  of  Nature  and  reality. 
The  negation  of  a  negation,  merely,  is  still  a  nothing,  and 
is  no  concrete  positive  in  any  sense  of  producing  a  some- 
thing. The  negation  of  the  one  is  not  necessarily  an  affir- 
mation or  production  of  the  many :  it  simply  annihilates 
the  one,  and  leaves  the  abyss  of  absolute  Nothingness  what 
it  would  have  been  if  the  one  had  never  existed.  It  is  Yery 
possible  for  the  mind  to  conceive  of  utter  blank  nonentity,  aa 
absolute  infinity  of  Nothingness,  or  Oblivion  (as  it  might  be 
called),  the  total  absence  of  Thought,  —  what  would  remain 
if  the  Universe  were  annihilated.  The  mere  negation  ol 
such  infinite  Nothingness  in  our  thought  is  not  necessarily 
the  production  of  any  positive  Universe,  or  any  actual  Es- 
sence. The  absolute  fact  being  that  a  positive  and  real 
universe  does  exist,  and  that  we  are  and  think  in  it,  any 
supposition,  any  predication,  of  the  non  -  existence  of  it, 
would  be  an  imaginary  hypothesis  and  a  mere  absurdity  of 
assertion.  The  assertion  that  Being  and  Nothing  are  equal 
and  the  same  is  contradictory  in  itself,  and  equally  absurd. 
It  is  only  true  that,  taking  Being  in  an  abstract  sense  of 
^  Wksenschqft  der  Logik^  iii.  p.  154,  Berlin,  1841. 
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mere  isitt^  of  predication  (so  to  speak)  in  us,  the  isUi/  of 
Nothing  may  be  as  truly  asserted  as  the  isUy  of  Something. 
Nothing  is  ;  but  is  what  ?  Why,  Nothing.  Something  is  ; 
but  is  what  ?  Why,  Something.  The  empty  predication  of 
isiti/  is  the  same  in  both  cases ;  but  the  truths  are  quite 
different,  are  indeed  the  direct  contraries  of  each  other. 
The  significance  of  this  is,  that  the  whole  existent  and  real 
universe  must  necessarily  be  bounded  out  of  the  infinity  of 
Nothingness,  or  distinguished  from  it  as  its  other,  as  the 
positive  and  actual :  the  Nothingness,  the  negative  aspect, 
is  simply  the  blank  possibility  of  the  actual  existence  of  the 
real  Something.  The  venerable  Sanatkum§,ra  of  the  Yedic 
Upanishads  showed  to  Nar^a  (after  his  faults  had  been 
rubbed  out)  that  "  the  Highest  Self  was  the  other  side  of 
Darkness."  This  must  be  what  Hegel  reaUy  means.  Ne- 
gation may  presuppose  and  imply  a  really  existent  Some- 
thing ;  and  then,  the  negation  of  that  Something  in  some 
particular  manner,  or  in  some  respect,  may  presuppose  and 
imply  the  original  state  of  the  Something ;  and  the  nega- 
tion of  that  negation  or  limitation  may  restore  the  Some- 
thing to  what  it  was  before ;  and  this  is  really  all  that  Hegel 
means,  though  it  is  not  what  he  appears  to  say ;  for  there 
is  everywhere  in  the  Logic  a  tacit  assumption  and  presuppo- 
sition of  a  really  existent  Somewhat,  not  a  Something  which 
ever  had  a  beginning,  but  a  Something  which  eternally  is, 
namely,  the  essential  Notion  (or  the  absolute  Idea)  of  all 
Reality.  Whatever  does,  or  can,  begin  to  be,  comes  under 
the  category  of  Becoming  and  Departing,  not  what  is  eter- 
nal, necessary,  and  absolute.  He  assumes  an  absolute  self- 
activity  of  the  Notion,  and  it  is  the  Becoming  of  the  No^ 
tion  that  is  supposed  to  negate,  stay,  turn  back,  reflect  itself 
upon  itself,  and  thus,  by  a  sort  of  infolding  or  convolution 
upon  itself,  to  posit,  set,  or  fix  a  something  other  than  itself, 
which  is  thus  uphoven  into  a  special  somewhat,  or  a  special 
modification  of  the  whole  existent  One.  And  this  dialectic 
movement  ia  what  he  calls  '^Negativity."     But  he  also. 
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and  often  very  confusingly,  uses  the  word  j)osU  in  the  sense 
that  the  fact,  the  necessity,  the  absolute  truth,  so  finds  itself 
or  is  found. 

The  remaining  question  is,  in  what  manner  the  real  Uni- 
verse does  actually  exist,  and  chiefly,  whether  it  exists  after 
the  manner  of  Soul  thinking,  and  creating  Nature,  or  after 
the  manner  of  blind  unconscious  matter  or  force,  mechan- 
ically evolving  itself  into  the  universe  which  we  see,  or  after 
the  manner  of  immaterial  Spirit,  moving  over  the  face  of  an 
eternally  existent  matter,  and  in  some  mysterious  way  form- 
ing it  into  a  world. 

It  is  true  that  one  term  of  a  relation  implies  the  other. 
Such  is  the  structure  and  habit  or  law  of  our  thought  Such 
is  the  real  truth  in  itself  absolutely.  Nothing  implies  Some- 
thing, and  Something  implies  Nothing.  But,  as  Hegel  says, 
both  exist  at  once,  absolutely  and  necessarily;  but  they 
exist  in  this  unity  after  the  manner  of  the  absolute  Notion 
or  Idea,  and  not  otherwise.  This  is  a  necessity  of  thought. 
That  the  negation  of  a  negation  results  in  a  concrete  Some- 
thing, when  no  Something  whatever  existed  before,  is  not  a 
necessity,  nor  a  necessary  principle  or  law  of  thought :  it 
can  only  be  imagined  in  a  certain  fallacious  habit  of  the 
mind  thinking  so. 

It  is  true  that  wholly  indeterminate  Being  or  Essence 
would  be  identically  the  same  as  an  infinity  of  Nothingness : 
the  very  definition  or  description  of  sucJi  an  infinity  is 
boundlessness,  indeterminateness ;  and  wholly  boundless, 
indefinite  Being  could  only  mean  that  abstract  isity  that 
belongs  as  well  to  Nothing  as  to  Something.  By  its  very 
conception  and  definition,  real  Something  must  have  some 
determinateness.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  again,  that  the 
whole  existent  Somewhat  that  really  is  must  necessarily 
exist  as  bounded  out  of  the  absolute  infinity  of  Nothingness, 
and  as  distinguished  in  it  and  from  it,  if  it  have  real  exist- 
ence at  all.  The  actual  existence  of  such  Something  would, 
indeed,  be  contrary  to  the  conception  of  such  an  infinity  of 
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Nothingness,  and  woold  make  of  it  only  a  ^^  one-sided  in- 
finity "  (as  Hegel  says),  inasmuch  as  the  whole  Something 
and  the  Nothingness  must  necessarily  he  hounded  over,  the 
one  against  the  other,  hoth  in  thought  and  in  reality.  This 
is  one  of  those  necessities  the  contrary  of  which  is  hoth 
inconceivahle  and  impossible.  But  under  this  category,  the 
actually  existent  reality  might  as  weU  he  conceived  as  a 
hard  impenetrable  atom,  or  as  an  aggregate  whole  of  such 
atoms,  as  to  be  conceived  as  an  absolute  Notion  or  a  think- 
ing Soul :  the  same  thing  would  be  true  of  either  as  a  total 
whole.  The  real  question  here  is  not  of  the  absolute  exist- 
ence of  the  Whole  and  All,  but  in  what  manner  it  exists,  or 
what  it  really  is  in  itself.  Is  it  a  mass  of  matter,  or  is  it  a 
Soul? 

It  may  be  justifiable  that  Logic  as  a  method  should  go 
deeper  than  the  certainty  of  fact  involved  in  the  Cartesian 
Cogito  ergo  sum^  and  penetrate  to  the  very  seed,  germ,  and 
central  point,  where  it  can  only  be  said  that  Something  is  ; 
for  a  true  science  of  Logic  must  succeed  in  drawing  the 
boundary  line  of  distinction  between  real  Being  and  a 
mathematical  point,  or  mere  zero,  ^'  the  gulf  of  vacuity  "  (as 
Wallace  caUs  it).  Philosophy  must  make  a  beginning  some- 
where, and  proceed  until  it  becomes  full  circle.  The 
Materialist  begins  with  the  atom,  or  molecule.  Leibnitz  be- 
gan with  Monads,  or  "  Atom-Souls ;  '*  but  the  "  Monad  " 
(and  especially  the  "  Supreme  Monad ")  was  a  something 
more  than  a  zero-point,  and  something  more  than  a  hard 
impenetrable  atom  without  qualities:  it  had  organization 
and  a  principle  of  motion  within  it.  It  was,  indeed,  a  soul 
from  eternity,  and  was  in  itself  capable  of  becoming  **a 
reasonable  soul "  in  man,  and,  if  not  also  admitting  of  an 
evolution  into  a  world  of  Nature,  at  least  capable  of  estab- 
lishing a  consistent  harmony  throughout  the  universal  body- 
politic  of  lesser  monads.  The  Logic  of  Hegel  goes  upon  a 
like  presupposition  that  the  least  germ  of  real  Being  (or  Es- 
sence) exists  as  the  logical  Notion  of  the  real  whole.     The 
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I  of  Sabjectivity  may,  in  one  sense,  be  said  to  have  in  it 
that  ideal  centre  which  is  a  mere  mathematical  point,  or 
zero  ;  but  the  really  existent  I  as  the  soul,  the  personality, 
is  something  more  than  a  centre,  zero,  or  (as  Schopenhauer 
expressed  it)  '^  a  dark  point."  It  is  the  whole  actuality 
of  the  Notion  itself  in  the  unity  of  its  Reality  and  its 
Ideality.  As  the  whole  reality,  it  is  bounded  out  of  (or 
stands  over  against)  the  Nothingness :  the  gulf  of  zero  is 
only  the  negatiye  side,  the  aspect  of  bare  possibility  of  a 
real  existence,  or  (as  Leibnitz  expressed  it)  '^  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  Actuality.'*  In  its  simplest  form  or  state  as  sub- 
stance, or  in  the  simplest  aspect  of  essence  as  genninal,  it 
may  be  said  to  approximate  a  certain  zero  of  motion  or 
calmness ;  as  when  Bacon  said,  "  Whence  it  is  no  marvel 
that  the  soul  so  placed  enjoys  no  rest ;  according  to  the 
axiom  that  the  motion  of  things  out  of  their  place  is  rapid, 
and  in  their  place  calm/' 

This  is  further  evident  from  what  Hegel  says  of  the 
category  of  Contradiction:  "The  thinking  Reason,  how- 
ever, sharpens  (so  to  speak)  the  blunted  distinction  of  Dif- 
ference (the  mere  multiplicity  of  image  -  thinking)  to  es- 
sential Distinction,  to  antithesis:  multiplicity,  when  sharp- 
ened to  the  point  of  contradiction,  becomes  vital  and  active, 
each  of  its  individuals  manifesting  itself  against  the  others, 
and  thus  multiplicity  obtains  for  itself  the  negativity  which 
is  the  indwelling  pulsation  of  self-movement  and  vitality.  .  .  . 
Critically  examined,  the  distinction  of  realities  passes  from 
the  category  of  difference  to  antithesis,  and  then  to  con- 
tradiction, and  the  including  totality  of  all  realities  goes  over 
into  self-contradiction.  The  prevailing  horror  of  contra- 
diction which  possesses  the  thinking  that  deals  with  images, 
but  not  the  speculative  thinking,  — a  feeling  similar  to  that 
which  nature  is  said  to  have  for  a  vacuum,  —  objects  to  this 
result ;  for  it  holds  fast  to  the  one-sided  solution  of  self- 
contradiction  in  zero,  and  ignores  the  positive  side  of  it, 
according  to  which  contradiction  becomes  activity  and  abso- 
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lute  ground."  *  The  contradiction  is  solved  in  the  unity  of 
the  movement  in  the  whole  Notion.  This  absolute  activity 
seems  to  be  conceived  as  a  movement  in  a  standing  All, 
whereby  the  Whole,  at  the  point  of  beginning  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity, divides,  **dirempts,"  or  distinguishes  the  totality 
into  sides  or  phases  of  itself.  It  is  assumed  to  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  do  that  eternally  of  its  own  mere  motion,  or 
self  -  movement  This  parting  of  the  whole  Notion  into 
self-distinction  within  itself  seems  to  be  what  Hegel  means 
by  self-relation,  negativity,  reflection,  or  a  turning  back,  —  a 
relating  to  itself  as  a  Whole.  It  is  Subjectivity  on  one  side 
or  aspect,  and  Objectivity  on  the  other.  Between  the  two 
arises  Self-consciousness.  It  is  the  whole  thinking  Power 
(the  Notion)  proceeding  into  ideas,  thoughts,  —  the  multi- 
plicity of  things.  This  is  knowing,  and  knovnng  Is  con- 
sciousness also. 

But,  says  the  Logic,  the  first  germ  of  "real  Being"  is 
"  the  Becoming,"  Nothing  is  :  everything  is  becoming  to 
be.  All  is  flowing.  The  term  Being  here  has  a  different 
sense.  It  is  no  longer  the  abstract  isitt/  of  empty  assertion, 
but  it  is  now  used  in  the  active  sense  of  the  present  participle 
as  a  coming  to  be,  and  expresses  an  active  process  of  be- 
coming. Becoming  is  properly  a  transition  from  one  state 
of  existence  to  another  state :  it  cannot  be  a  proceeding  out 
of  Nothing.  That  would  .be  merely  absurd.  Hegel's  real 
meaning  must  be,  that  the  eternally  existent  All  as  the  No- 
tion, being  in  an  eternal  state  of  activity,  is  also  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  transition  from  one  state  of  the  whole  to  an- 
other. This  is  what  Plotinus  calls  "  the  transitive  life  "  of 
the  Soul.  The  term  Essence,  derived  from  the  Latin  form 
of  the  same  verb  to  he  {Esse),  is  another  ambiguous  word  ; 
but  usually  it  has  the  passive  sense  of  something  been,  rather 
than  the  active  sense  of  now  coming  to  be.  The  process  of 
"  Becoming  "  terminates  in  a  Therebeing  {Daseyn),     This 

1  HegeFs  Logic :  Doctrine  of  Essence,  trans,  by  Wm.  T.  Harris, 
LL.  D.,  vol.  i.  pp.  74,  75,  New  York,  1881. 
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is  Aristotle's  complete  entelecheia  of  a4^on  into  a  thing, 
whereby  it  becomes  what  it  is.  It  is  the  one  E^ssence  (the 
Notion)  passing  into  the  essences  of  things,  which  are  now- 
posited,  set,  fixed,  or  determined,  that  is,  been:  the  active 
sense  has  taken  on  the  passive  sense  of  the  word.  But 
this  mere  fact  of  Becoming  (which  the  Logic  appears  to  as- 
sume as  a  first  and  pore  activity  bj  itself  alone)  gives  no 
accoimt,  no  intelligible  conception,  of  the  origin,  source, 
nature,  or  cause  of  the  process.  The  terms  Essence,  Sub- 
stance, Matter,  he  employs  elsewhere  to  express  another 
thing  altogether.  Here  he  will  have  nothing  but  a  pure  and 
simple  Activity,  as  if  it  were  possibly  conceivable  that  such 
a  thing  could  exist  and  proceed  to  become  something  else  in 
that  manner  of  a  perpetual  flowing  out  of  nothing  but  itself. 
Really,  the  Logic  here  makes  a  tacit  assumption,  a  silent 
presupposition,  of  some  real  E^ence,  substance,  or  causa- 
tive power,  which  is  itself  becoming  something  else,  or  is 
making  something  else  become,  or  is  in  a  state  of  transi- 
tion. What  is  thus  presupposed  is  the  Notion,  again,  or 
the  Absolute  Idea.  This  implied  and  presupposed  Essence 
IS  then  carried  on  into  an  evolution  through  the  categories 
of  Quality,  Quantity,  Measure,  Quantum,  Essences,  Sub- 
stances, and  forms  and  properties  of  bodies  or  things  in 
Nature,  which  receive  in  this  logical  and  ideal  constitution 
of  them  their  particular  substances  and  forms,  existences 
and  properties.  The  real  category  here  exhibited  is  rather 
that  of  Essence  and  essences  than  that  of  mere  Becoming : 
though  Quality,  Quantity,  Measure,  Quantum,  and  the  rest 
go  along  with  the  dialectic  process  as  expressing  the  succes- 
sive stages  or  degrees  of  the  limitation  or  "  Negativity  "  (as 
it  is  called).  In  this,  the  conscious,  knowing  Idea  is  repre- 
sented as  imposing  limitation  or  law  upon  its  own  action. 
These  Limitations  have  the  character  of  laws  imposed  by  a 
lawgiver,  when  considered  in  reference  to  their  origin ;  but 
in  reference  to  the  things  themselves  as  thus  constituted,  they 
have  the  character  of  necessities,  or  laws  of  Nature  as  the 
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external  physicist  chooses  to  call  them.  They  are  not  re- 
garded by  Hegel  as  a  **  diamond  network  *'  of  eternally  es- 
tablished and  necessary  law,  to  which  the  active  power  itself 
is  subject.  Neither  does  Hegel  discourse  at  all  of  an  eter- 
nal, immutable,  and  impartible  Intelligence  (like  the  Neo- 
platonists)  which  is  self-subsistent  as  an  unalterable  Reason. 
With  him,  what  is  unalterable  and  eternal  in  its  own  nature 
is  the  Idea  in  its  eternal  identity  as  the  universal  category 
of  Universality,  Speciality,  Particularity,  and  Totality. 
That  remains  ever  the  same  in  itself  considered.  The  cate- 
gory of  Becoming  and  Departing  is  properly  applicable  only 
to  the  becoming  and  vanishing  of  these  particular  essences, 
substances  and  forms,  and  properties  of  things.  It  can 
have  no  reference,  either  in  itself  or  in  the  Logic  of  Hegel, 
to  the  Becoming,  the  origin  and  nature,  of  the  universal 
Essence  itself  (the  real  Notion),  or  to  that  activity,  energy, 
or  causality  which,  in  absolute  fact,  eternally  resides  in  it 
as  one  aspect  of  itself,  and  which  produces  the  movement 
of  the  Becoming  of  all  things  else,  other  than  itself  as  such ; 
though  his  method  finds  it  convenient  to  start  with  the 
simple  and  most  superficial  phase  of  the  Becoming,  consid- 
ered by  itself  alone.  But  this  is  so  only  in  appearance  at 
the  starting-point  of  his  whole  inquiry,  where  he  is  deal- 
ing with  the  first  presentation  of  Nature  in  the  sphere  of 
externality,  and  before  his  proceeding  has  yet  penetrated 
into  the  more  inward  depths  of  Essence  in  the  absolute 
form  of  the  Notion. 

This  self-moving  (or  eternally  moving)  Essence  is  pre- 
supposed as  already  existing  and  in  action.  It  is  quite  in- 
telligible, speaking  of  the  particular  bodies  or  things,  that 
when  the  one  whole  Essence  is  thrown  out  or  evolved  into 
the  constitution  of  the  thing,  it  then  arises,  or  becomes  to 
be  such  thing,  and  that,  when  the  creative  Essence  or  power 
is  withdrawn  out  of  them,  the  things,  the  objects,  the  bodies 
as  such,  depart  and  vanish ;  for  it  would  arise  out  of  the 
preexisting  whole  Essence  and  return  into  it  again,  where- 
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by  the  things  vanish  and  disappear  into  the  negative  Noib-- 
ing,  out  of  which  (in  one  sense  or  aspect)  they  were  thus 
limited  into  existence.  But  ^lis  category  of  Becoming  can 
in  no  manner  be  applied  to  the  origin  or  nature  of  the 
whole  Essence,  without  supposing  it  to  come  out  of  abso- 
lute Notbingness,  as  the  Logic  sometimes  seems  to  do.  But 
this  cannot  be  the  real  meaning.  If  we  might  assume  the 
existence  of  an  absolute  Soul  apart  from  all  material  na- 
ture, we  might  reason  that  it  was  just  as  necessary,  if  it 
were  to  have  ideas,  that  those  ideas  should  have  determina- 
tion, limitation,  bound,  out  of  all  the  possibilities  of  ideas, 
as  it  is  necessary  that  the  same  thing  must  be  true  of  our 
minds  in  the  formation  of  our  ideas.  But  we  must  first  get 
such  a  Soul :  what  we  are  specially  seeking  for  now  is,  not 
a  Soul  apart  from  Nature,  but  such  a  Soul  as  may  possibly 
be  conceived  to  exist  in  continuity  with  Nature.  On  the 
presupposition  that  a  real  Essence  or  Something  actually 
exists  as  bounded  over  against  the  infinity  of  Nothingness 
beyond  or  other  than  it,  the  two  contraries  may  be  con- 
ceived as  subsumed  into  unity  of  subsistence  as  a  one  abso- 
lute whole,  and  as  opposed  to  each  other  only  in  a  certain 
sense  of  positive  and  negative,  but  as  contraries  only  in 
their  abstract  severance.  This  unity  is  the  whole  essential 
Notion  of  all  Reality  as  it  eternally  is  in  itself.  The  divi- 
sion, or  "  diremption,"  not  the  severance,  of  the  Notion 
takes  place  only  when  such  whole  proceeds  into  the  distinc- 
tion of  opposed  and  contrarious  parts  within  itself.  But  if 
we  were  to  conceive  of  mere  Being  and  Nothing  as  equal 
and  the  same  (as  they  truly  enough  are,  as  the  empty  isities 
of  predication,  or  pure  abstractions),  then,  indeed,  we  should 
have  two  Nothings  posited  one  against  the  other.  The 
unity  of  the  two  contraries  would  still  be  a  Nothing,  unless 
the  mere  negation  of  a  negation  can  set  or  "precipitate** 
a  real  Something  (as  the  Logic  seems  to  say),  and  not  still 
a  Nothing.  Then  we  should  have  a  real  Essence  proceed- 
ing out  of   dieer  Nothingness ;  and  this  would   be  simply 
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that  same  old  and  childish  absurdity  of  a  world  created  out 
of  Nothing  and  by  Nothing.  The  whole  real  Essence  is, 
truly  enough,  both  in  the  Nothing  and  out  of  it. 

It  is  true  enough  that,  on  the  supposition  of  a  kind  of 
oscillation  of  real  Essence  against  the  negative  Nothingness, 
there  would  be  a  becoming  and  a  departing  of  the  determi- 
nate shape  or  form  of  the  real  Essence ;  but  on  the  hypoth- 
esis of  an  oscillation  between  the  imaginary  sides  of  a  split 
infinity  of  Nothingness,  there  could  be  no  Becoming  or  De- 
parting of  anything  but  the  shadowy  ideal  boundary  of  our 
own  dreaming  fancy.  The  Logic  of  Hegel,  at  the  point 
where  he  assumes  to  have  established  a  transition  from 
Nothing  (or  mere  Isity)  to  real  Being,  dropping  out  of  the 
realm  of  shadows,  very  faUaciously  assumes  further  that  it 
has  brought  with  it  a  settled  precipitate  of  actual  Essence 
(Dasei/n),  If  he  had  in  any  manner  obtained  a  real  one 
Essence,  then  the  evolutionary  movement  of  it  into  a  set- 
tling and  setting  of  particular  essences,  and  his  definition  of 
Daseyn  as  "existence  with  a  determinateness  of  quality, 
quantity,  etc.,"  or  "  limited  existence,"  would  be  intelligible 
enough  ;  as  it  is  the  same  ocean  water  that  is  all  the  while 
constituting  the  waves  that  arise  and  depart  upon  its  rolling 
surface.  But  a  mere  Becoming  throws  no  light  on  the  pre- 
supposed Essence  itself.  The  gulf  between  immaterial 
Spu'it  and  material  Nature  remains  as  before  unbridged. 
So  far  as  the  Logic  of  Hegel  did  undertake  to  bridge  this 
gulf,  and  to  raise  this  mere  dream  of  human  fantasy  to 
the  platform  of  reality,  it  was  a  vain  attempt,  and  may  be 
called  an  utter  failure ;  bu^  understood  as  an  endeavor  to 
bridge  the  gulf  between  matter  or  force  (as  commonly  con- 
ceived) and  real,  essential,  substantial,  and  universal  Soul,  it 
cannot  safely  be  pronounced  either  a  vain  attempt  or  an  en- 
tire failure,  though  it  be  scarcely  more  satisfactory  to  the 
general  mind  of  our  time  than  the  like  endeavors  of  his 
predecessors  were  in  their  day.  But,  in  view  of  Hegel's 
whole  system,  it  will  appear  that  this  apparent  absurdity 
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arises  from  a  total  misconception  of  his  philosophy,  though 
his  manner  of  treatment  in  this  part  of  the  Logic,  and  a 
certain  ambiguity  of  words  and  phrases,  may  seem  to  justify 
such  a  construction  of  his  meaning. 

§  4.  The  I  not  a  Point,  nob  Zebo,  but  x  Real 
Whole. 

Kant  sums  up  his  categories  of  the  Human  Understand- 
ing into  a  certain  Synthetic  Unity  of  Apperception,  and 
speaks  of  the  I  think  as  a  Transcendental  Unity  of  Self- 
Consciousness.  Hegel  subsumes  his  universal  categories 
into  the  Syllogistic  Unity  of  Apperception  and  Judgment 
in  the  logical  Notion,  or  Absolute  Idea ;  but  when  the  per- 
sonality of  the  subject,  or  the  I,  is  supposed  to  be  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  Subjectivity,  it  is  not  really  meant,  nor 
does  it  follow,  that  the  I  is  mere  zero,  or  a  point,  as  if  there 
were  no  soul  at  all ;  but  the  true  logical  impoii;  simply  is, 
that  the  zero-point  may  be  considered  figuratively  as  the 
extreme  limit  of  distinction,  where  the  bounding  of  the 
whole  circuit  and  totality  of  the  thinking  Subject,  the  All 
that  really  is,  out  of  Nothingness  or  sheer  Oblivion,  is  met- 
aphysically complete :  not  that  this  was  such  a  Whole  and 
All  as  ever  had  a  beginning  or  made  a  circuit,  but  only 
that  the  philosophical  process  of  describing  or  stating  it  had 
a  beginning  and  completion.  The  conscious  process  of  the 
evolution  and  distinction  of  the  self-subsistent  Whole,  that 
is,  the  specialization  or  differentiation,  may,  indeed,  be  con- 
sidered, in  reference  to  the  special  and  particular  things 
themselves,  as  having  a  beginning  as  they  may  have  an  end ; 
but  the  real  Notion  itself  exists  eternally  in  its  character  of 
universality,  speciality,  particularity,  and  wholeness  alUin 
one,  and  simply  dwells  in  eternity,  without  beginning,  end, 
or  middle ;  and  it  is  therefore  infinite  in  respect  of  the  eter- 
nal continuity  of  its  existence  as  such.  It  is  something  like 
Newton's  imagination  of  a  mathematical  point,  when  he  be- 
gan to  draw  his  circle  for  a  diagram  of  his  infinite  series 
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for  the  Calculus.  But  the  metaphor  is  not  very  aptly 
chosen.  It  leads  the  mind  to  suppose  that  the  whole  im- 
mense Universe  may  once  have  been  such  small  "  germ  or 
seed/'  as  if  diminished  "  from  the  smallness  of  a  gnat  to 
air."  Science  discovers  and  knows  that  there  is  an  inter- 
stellar aether  that  reaches  to  the  farthest  and  faintest  star, 
and  is  the  vehicle  of  the  invisible  light-waves.  Suns,  plan- 
ets, and  nebulae  sail  in  it ;  bodies,  molecules,  atoms,  move 
in  it:  it  contains  them  alL  This  universal  Notion,  then, 
must  even  contain  the  aether.  So  far  from  being  a  small 
seed  of  real  Being,  it  must  be  wherever  anything  real  is, 
and  include  the  wide  world,  even  God  and  Nature  at  once. 
It  must  exist  absolutely,  and  dwell  in  eternity  and  immen- 
sity. The  Logic  is  dealing  with  its  essential  elements  or  dis- 
tinguishable aspects,  which  are  separable  in  thought,  though 
indivisible  and  inseparable  in  reality.  The  absolute  Soul, 
thus  existent,  is  in  a  state  of  eternal  movement,  is  alive,  a 
living  essence,  and  cannot  possibly  be  a  zero  of  eternal  Rest. 
The  true  central  J,  the  Subjectivity,  must  be  found  in  the 
conscious,  knowing,  and  thinking  Ideality  of  the  whole  living 
essence  and  constitution  of  the  real  Notion,  the  universal 
Soul.  Therein  consists  its  personality;  for  personality  is 
nothing  else  but  that.  As  to  the  finite  Soul,  that  must  be 
regarded  as  only  a  limited  speciality  of  the  one  whole  Es- 
sence itself.  It  has  risen  up  through  the  aethers,  atoms, 
molecules,  and  bodies  of  inorganic  nature  into  that  speciali- 
zation of  body  and  soul  which  it  has  in  and  under  (or  rather 
within)  the  physical  organization  itself;  its  first  and  sim- 
plest appearance  being  scarcely  distinguishable  to  the  eye  of 
science,  or  not  until  it  has  assumed  the  character  of  instinct. 
At  length  it  awakens  out  of  the  sleep  of  instinct  into  some 
degree  of  conscious,  knowing,  thinking  Self,  into  all  degrees 
thereof,  from  animal  up  to  man  and  the  greatest  men.  It 
thus  becomes  a  special  personality  and  an  I  by  itself,  under 
a  special  consciousness  of  its  own.  It  is  the  partially  real- 
ized Notion,  reproducing  itself  so  far,  but  still  partially  only, 
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not  wholly ;  since  it  most  be  dependent  on  the  Notion  in  its 
wholeness  for  what  it  shall  be,  or  become.  It  is  therefore 
necessarily  wanting  in  that  absoluteness  of  being,  and  in  that 
fulness  of  power,  life,  and  self*conscious  intelligence,  that  be- 
longs only  to  the  universal  Soul  itself.  According  to  Hegel, 
this  universal  Notion  is  "what  is  mediated  through  itself 
and  with  itself."  It  is  "  the  genuine  first,  and  things  are 
what  they  are  through  the  action  of  the  Notion."  It  is  "  the 
infinite  form,  or  the  free  activity,  which  can  realize  itself 
without  the  help  of  a  matter  that  exists  outside  of  it."  ^  So 
much  is  true  concerning  it ;  but,  of  course,  such  simple  ex- 
pressions come  far  short  of  indicating  the  full  Hegelian  con- 
ception of  the  Notion.  No  brief  synopsis  can  be  expected  to 
do  that.  But  with  him,  the  Notion  as  such  has  no  begin- 
ning, no  cause :  it  eternally  is,  and  is  so.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
this  way,  a  Caiisa  Sui  ;  or  (in  the  language  of  Bacon)  it  is 
"  that  last  power  and  cause  in  Nature  "  which,  like  the 
Cupid  of  the  ancient  fable,  "  was  without  parents,  that  is, 
without  a  cause"  other  than  itself.  It  is  the  universal 
Cause,  Essence,  Substance,  or  Matter  (if  any  one  wishes  to 
use  the  word  in  this  sense).  In  respect  of  the  eternal  con- 
tinuity of  its  essence,  activity,  life,  it  may  be  said  to  be  infir 
nite,  i.  6,  boundless,  or  rather  endless. 

The  physiological  psychologist  takes  the  imaginary  zero- 
point  to  be  ^1  the  soul  that  there  is :  he  sees  only  matter 
which  he  imagines  to  be  outside  of  all  Soul.  Rationally 
enough,  these  psychologists  deny  the  existence  of  immate- 
rial Spmt ;  but,  irrationally,  they  attempt  to  account  for  the 
universe  on  a  theory  of  blind,  unconscious  matter,  force,  en- 
ergy, gravity,  laws,  necessity,  mechanism,  sequence,  contin- 
gency, probability,  fatality,  and  mere  extreme  facts  and 
phenomena,  not  raised  by  any  thought  to  the  height  of 
Reason,  Intelligence,  Consciousness,  Will,  Mind,  or  Soul  of 
any  kind.     With  them,  the  organization  of  nerves,  arteries, 

1  The  Logic  of  Hegel,  by  William  Wallace,  M.  A.,  p.  253,  Oxford, 
1874. 
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and  tissues  is  gathered  up  to  a  central  point  in  some  gang- 
lion, or  in  some  conTohition  of  the  brain,  not  stopping  there, 
not  severed  and  disconnected  at  that  point,  indeed,  but  pass- 
ing onward,  not  in  a  circuit  of  continuity,  but  in  a  to-and- 
fro  oscillation  from  circumference  to  centre,  and  from  cen- 
tre to  circumference,  —  a  kind  of  reflex  action  between  sen- 
sory and  motor  nerves  and  strands  of  nerves.^  Neverthe- 
less they  have  to  imagine  this  point  to  serve  as  a  pivot  or 
hinge  on  which  volition,  as  the  balancing  or  weighing  to 
and  fro  of  sense-impressions  against  one  another  in  the 
brain  tissues,  turns  as  easily  as  the  beam  of  a  chemist's 
balance.  This  mechanical  weighing  to  and  fro  of  motives 
(motions,  or  "  relational  perceptions,"  as  they  are  sometimes 
called)  are  a  sufficient  substitute  for  Will :  they  are  Will, 
and  there  is  no  need,  and  no  proof,  of  any  other.  The 
brain  is  a  mechanism,  the  body  is  a  mechanism ;  and  what 
we  call  thought,  mind,  soul,  consciousness,  will,  is  the  mere 
working  of  the  machine,  or  a  kind  of  phosphorescence  in  the 
brain.  The  driving  force  is  in  the  food  consumed,  and  has 
its  origin  in  the  sun ;  and  thought  is  measured  by  the  con- 
sumption of  brain  tissue.  In  this  scheme,  the  inner  activity 
and  life,  the  perceiving,  conceiving,  knowing,  remembering, 
conscious  essence  and  power  is  ignored,  omitted,  and  some- 
times derided  as  a  useless  hypothesis  that  is  without  proof. 
No  scalpel,  no  microscope,  no  chemical  test,  discovers  any 
such  essence  or  activity.  A  theory  which  has  no  need  of 
anything  more  than  atoms  and  gravity  and  the  principles  of 
mechanics  at  the  foundation  of  the  universe,  neither  sees 
nor  feels  any  necessity  for  having  anything  more  in  man  at 
the  top  of  organization.  Intelligence,  soul,  universal  or  finite, 
can  be  equally  well  dispensed  with.  The  question  of  the 
active  power,  life,  the  cause  in  Nature,  has  been  the  most 
impoi*tant  matter  in  all  philosophy  :  Aristotle  said  it  was  of 
"  immense  importance  "  and  the  first  thing  to  be  inquired 
into.     Bacon  made  the  knowledge  of  Causes  the  highest  ob- 

1  See  The  Brain  and  its  Functions,  by  J.  Luys,  New  York,  1882. 
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ject  of  Science.  Hume,  Darwin,  and  Huxley  seem  to  ig- 
nore cause  altogether.  Even  Hegel  limits  Causation  to  the 
sphere  of  external  Nature  and  the  Understanding ;  hut  he 
merely  substitutes  the  term  Keciprocity  for  Causality  to 
express  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  higher  principle  or  rela- 
tion of  Ideality  in  the  Notion  as  the  infinite  form  and  abso- 
lute cause  in  the  free  creative  activity  of  the  universal  Spirit. 
Cousin  preferred  the  term  Causality  to  express  the  highest 
substance  and  principle  of  the  universal  Reason.  The  dif- 
ference was  more  in  words  than  in  thought;  though  the 
language  and  treatment  of  Hegel  are  more  thoroughly  ana- 
lytical, exact,  and  complete.  The  Hegelian,  Rosenkranz, 
also  prefers  the  term  Causality j  and  gives  a  clearer  exposi- 
tion of  it  than  Hegel  himself  did. 

Indeed,  Hegel  seems  studiously  to  avoid  speaking  of 
Cause  or  Causation  in  reference  to  the  first  principle  of 
movement.  His  mind  seems  to  have  labored  with  the  dif- 
ficulty involved  in  any  attempt  to  conceive  of  a  Causa  sui, 
or  of  a  something  moving  itself,  or  starting  into  movement 
when  once  at  a  standstill ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  con- 
ceive of  an  immovable  standing  All  having  an  eternal  move- 
ment within  itself,  or  of  anything  whatever  being  in  a  state 
of  eternal  activity.  He  endeavors  to  evade  it  as  unimpor- 
tant, or  seems  to  do  so,  by  assuming  that  Spirit  needs  only 
*'  Moments,''  and  by  taking  up  the  notion  of  a  perpetual 
Becoming,  as  if  that  were  all  and  enough;  as  Proclus  also 
defined  generation  to  be  ^^a  perpetual  becoming  to  be.'* 
And  this  would  do  very  well  in  reference  to  the  things  gen- 
erated; but  it  gives  no  account  of  the  generating  power, 
or  Essence  itself.  Neither  does  Hegel.  He  does,  indeed, 
present  us  with  the  conception  of  a  reciprocal  relation  of 
Action  and  Reaction,  or  Reciprocity^  which  would  seem  to 
be  an  eternal  weighing  or  balancing  to  and  fro,  somewhat 
as  we  might  conceive  the  drop  in  a  spirit-level  to  be  in 
eternal  movement,  if  we  did  not  know  that  the  liquid 
merely  gravitates  on  a  change  of  level.     But  the  escape 
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here  is  apparent  only ;  for  still  the  question  is,  what  gravi- 
tates it  ?  Does  it  gravitate  itself,  or  does  something  else 
gravitate  it  ?  and  if  so,  what  gravitates  that  ?  And  we  in- 
evitably arrive  again  at  the  same  difficulty,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  possible  answer  but  in  the  necessary  Fact  of  a 
self-moving  (or  an  eternally  moving)  Essence  of  some  kind. 
And  this  we  may  as  well  call  a  Causa  sui  as  by  any  other 
name.  In  fact,  Hegel's  doctrine  amounts  to  this :  it  is  his 
Notion  or  Absolute  Idea.  In  his  treatment  of  Essence  as 
the  ground  of  essences,  and  particularly  in  his  discussion  of 
the  categories  of  Ideality  and  Distinction,  he  has  unfolded 
the  true  notion  of  Cause  and  Effect  as  well ;  and  it  is  a  mere 
difference  in  the  use  of  words,  or  in  the  choice  of  terms, 
that  he  prefers  to  characterize  the  underlying  movement  of 
the  essential  activity  as  the  ".negativity  of  self-relation,"  ^ 
as  "  Reciprocity,"  or  as  Ideality,  rather  than  as  Causality. 
This  is  both  Real  and  Ideal. 

In  the  logical  treatment,  Hegel's  absolute  Idea  or  Soul 
would  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  full  circuit  of  real  Being  (^.  e. 
Essence)  standing  in  vacuity.  He  starts  with  an  absolute 
whole  to  be  conceived  as  the  Notion,  comprehending  all 
reality ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  sharpening  (as  it  were)  the 
logical  distinctions,  he  considers  it  first  as  shrunk  or  con- 
centrated into  an  imaginary  point,  a  thought  larger  than 
zero,  but  still  having  in  it  real  Being  enough  to  be  the  seed 
or  "  germ  "  of  God  and  Nature  at  once  and  in  one.  Under 
the  pure  Logic,  this  whole  germ  appears  to  expand  or  evolve 
itself,  by  an  internal  intensive  and  extensive  process  into 
the  universe  of  actualities.  The  least  determinate  periph- 
ery, where  the  whole  reality  is  simply  the  unity  of  Quan- 
tity and  Quality  or  the  Modality  of  the  one  Whole,  is  ap- 
par^itly  assumed  to  be  oscillating,  waving,  wriggling,  or 
unfolding  and  infolding,  the  entire  circumferential  outline 
into  the  essences  and  forms  of  special  and  particular  things 

^  Doctrine  of  Essence  and  Reflection,  trans,  by  Wm.  T.  Harris, 
LL.  D.,  voL  L,  New  York,  1881,  pp.  30-39. 
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in  Nature ;  and  the  movable  quantities  and  measures  of  the 
determinate  things  thus  created  in  the  field  of  external 
Nature,  being  thus  set  and  fixed  as  they  are  temporarily 
into  a  certain  permanency  and  fatality  for  them,  are  left  to 
go  blindly  falling  and  dashing  together,  and  shifting  into 
other  and  different  shapes  of  things  as  bodies  and  f<M*ce8 
operating  upon  one  another  in  an  endless  succession  or  se- 
quence of  finite  causes  and  effects,  through  all  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  material  world,  —  Mechanism,  Chemism,  and 
the  substances  and  properties  of  bodies.  When  we  ask 
what  Vis  Viva  started  the  movement,  or  keeps  up  the  in- 
tensive action  and  the  continual  binding  and  loosing,  the 
answer  is  only  certain  "  Mements  '*  in  the  Notion,  which  re- 
sult in  a  universal  Reciprocity  of  Action  and  Reaction,  in 
which  the  chain  of  causation,  perpetually  comes  round  into 
the  full  circle  and  unity  of  the  Notion  again,  and  so  the 
Reciprocity  is  continuous  and  eternal  as  pure  Ideality  ;  for 
(as  it  would  seem,  and  as  Aristotle  said)  the  circular  mo- 
tion, because  it  alone  of  all  motions  returns  into  itself  eter- 
nally, is  the  only  possible  infinite  or  perpetual  motion. 
This  Ideality  of  the  Notion  in  a  whole  circuit  is  all  thi^ 
really,  eternally,  and  unchangeably  is  :  all  else  is  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  flow  and  change.  And  here  it  may  be  asked, 
What,  dien,  are  "  moments "  ?  and  where  is  the  necessity 
of  any  moment^  any  movement  at  all  ?  Why  should  not  the 
central  atom-germ  just  as  well  be  at  an  eternal  standstill  ? 
Why  should  not  the  Notion  itself  be  at  a  standstill  as  well 
as  have  *< moments,''  or  be  in  motion  and  in  process? 
Why  may  we  not  just  as  well  conceive  and  grasp  a  ball  of 
elastic  aether,  and  imagine  it  diminished  to  the  size  of  a 
needle's  point,  or  again  expanded  to  the  dimensions  of  ihe 
Universe,  or  again  as  a  gobolar  totality  of  atoms  floating  in 
that  same  void  of  infinity?  Why  not  assume  either  of 
these  to  be  capahle  of  oscillations,  wavings,  infoldings,  un- 
f  oldings,  and  convolutions  into  a  world  of  things,  in  an  end- 
less round  of  perpetual  motion  ?    It  would  be  as  truly  the 
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All  that  is.  The  same  logic  nught  supply  as  well  in  either 
case.  There  could  be  Being,  Nothii^,^  and  Becoming,  and 
a  continual  process.  There  might  be  a  like  question,  What 
started  the  process,  whence  the  "  moments,"  what  keeps  it 
in  motion,  or  is  the  movement  eternal  ?  The  same  answer 
might  do  equally  well  for  one  as  for  the  other,  viz.,  that  it 
is  unknown,  mysterious,  incompreheusible.  No  doubt  there 
is  in  the  actual  universe  a  continual  process ;  but  the  process 
is  not  all.  "  What  is,"  says  the  Hegelian^  "  is  what  has  be- 
come : "  there  is  only  a  perpetual  becoming,  which,  how- 
ever, ^'  no  more  is,  than  is  not ;  "  and  the  business  of  philos- 
ophy is,  "  to  unveil  what  is ;  it  has  no  vocation  to  say  why 
it  is,  or  how  it  can  be  so."  *  To  philosophy,  the  process  is 
all.  Then  may  we  not  as  well  "  hang  up  philosophy  "  ? 
Truly  enough,  philosophy  has  to  do  with  whai  is,  but  it  has, 
or  ought  to  have,  the  further  vocation  of  finding  out  what 
is,  and  of  determining  the  whole  manner,  necessity,  law,  and 
fact  of  it,  the  nature  of  the  causality  of  it  (if  there  be  any), 
and  of  both  the  active  and  the  final  cause.  That  causality 
may  be  a  causa  sui  ;  but  whatever  it  is,  it  must  be  a  Some- 
thing, and  not  a  Nothing.  If  that  Something  have  no  other 
cause  than  itself,  then,  since  the  universe  does  actually 
exist,  that  Something  must  be  a  necessary  Fact,  and  the 
first  and  last  fact ;  and,  since  the  universe  is  in  motion,  such 
cause  must  either  be  a  self-moving  or  an  eternally-moving 
essence  and  power  of  some  kind.  If  an  eternal  Reciproc- 
ity of  Action  and  Beaction  as  Ideality  be  a  fact,  then  it 
should  be  shown  to  be  a  necessary  and  an  eternal  fact ;  or 
at  least  it  should  be  positively  affirmed  to  be  the  whole 
fact,  the  ultimate  truth,  the  all  and  enough.  The  grasping 
of  such  an  Ideality  is  more  easy  than  satisfactory ;  for,  at 
last,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  eternally  flowing  fountain  with- 
out a  reservoir  to  flow  from,  as  unintelligible  and  as  un- 
speakable  as   the  "  ineffable   fountain. "  of   Plotinus.     To 

1  The  Logic  of  Hegd,  trans,  by  William  Wallace,  M.  A.,  Oxford, 
1874,  p.  clxxi. 
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those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  conceiving  of  Grod  as  absolute 
Thought  in  the  sense  of  immaterial  Spirit,  and  as  such  an 
ideal  fountain  of  power  eternally  flowing  from  Nothing  and 
Nowhere,  the  conception  of  such  an  Ideality  may  present 
no  serious  difficulty,  or  it  may  be  accepted  as  the  mystery 
of  mysteries.     This  might  be  pure  Idealism. 

In  our  minds,  there  is  doubtless  a  synthetic  unity  of 
Apperception  in  the  subjective  logical  Notion  ;  but,  for  any- 
thing said  in  the  Logic  of  Hegel,  it  might  be  still  possible  to 
conceive  the  central  point  of  the  subjective  /  as  zero,  and 
not  as  in  itself  a  self-moving  Essence.  The  movement  (Vo- 
lition) might  be  equally  well  explained,  after  the  manner  of 
the  physiological  psychologists,  as  a  reciprocal  balancing  to 
and  fro  of  sense-impressions  on  the  brain-tissues:  the  I 
would  be  simply  the  imaginary  pivot  on  which  the  beam  of 
the  balance  turned ;  and  the  overweighing  of  action  and 
reaction  would  be  Judgment  and  Will ;  while  the  source  of 
all  activity  and  power  would  reside  in  the  mechanism  of 
structures,  and  in  the  consumption  of  neurine,  muscle,  and 
food.  From  such  a  motion  as  that  in  our  minds  (or  rather 
in  our  brains),  no  logic  could  advance  by  the  syllogistic 
road  to  the  universal  Notion,  or  to  subjective  Ideality, 
absolute  in  and  for  itself.  The  gulf  between  matter  and 
mind,  or  between  finite  and  universal  soul,  could  not  be 
thus  bridged.  The  certainty  of  fact,  however,  involved  in 
the  Cartesian  /  think  and  I  am,  with  which  the  whole 
proceeding  started,  would  still  remain.  It  would  still  have 
to  be  explained  in  what  manner  I  am,  or  can  be,  a  thinking 
personality,  and  in  what  manner,  especially,  the  /  is  (if  it 
is),  or  can  be  in  itself,  an  active  power  as  Will,  and  not  a 
zero-point,  or  a  mere  pivot,  in  a  mechanism  of  matter. 
And  it  would  still  remain  to  be  shown  in  what  manner 
the  universal  Soul  (if  there  be  one)  is,  or  can  be,  essential 
absolute  Cause  in  continuity  with  material  Nature,  and 
without  the  mystery  of  an  immaterial,  empty  Spirit,  flow- 
ing from  a  mysterious  fountain. 
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The  method  of  Hegel  moves  in  a  kind  of  circuit.  He 
does  not  ascend  directly  from  mind  in  us  to  the  Absolute 
Idea.  His  Logic  is  rather  ontological  from  the  outset,  and  ^ 
actually  begins  on  the  extreme  outer  circumference  of  all 
real  Being,  where  it  is  barely  distinguishable  from  Noth- 
ing. He  then  assumes,  at  one  leap,  a  Becoming  between 
the  Nothing  and  the  Something  —  a  process  already  existent 
and  in  action,  —  and  then  this  Becoming  process  seems  to 
be  carried  forward  into  an  evolution  of  all  Nature  up  to 
mind  in  man ;  and  thence,  on  the  last  stretch  home  (as  it 
were),  he  proceeds  directly  from  the  human  mind,  through 
the  subjective  Syllogism  in  the  unity  of  Apperception  and 
Judgment  in  us,  to  the  universal  Notion  (or  absolute  Idea) 
of  all  reality,  or  the  subjective  Syllogism  of  the  absolute 
whole  and  one  in  the  unity  and  identity  of  Universality, 
Speciality,  and  Particularity,  comprehending  the  entire 
universe  of  God,  Man,  and  Nature.  This  completes  the 
circuit  of  his  procedure.  In  this  conclusion,  he  arrives 
again  at  his  starting-place,  approaching  it  now,  not  from 
the  outside,  but  from  the  inside  and  very  bottom  and  ground 
of  the  essential  Whole ;  only  that  what  was  this  same  To- 
tality in  the  beginning  of  his  investigation,  but  seen  and 
characterized  in  its  first  presentation  in  a  state  of  Being 
and  Becoming  merely,  is  now,  at  the  end  of  the  logical 
statement,  to  be  conceived  and  grasped  as  the  totality  of 
Essence  and  Power  in  its  internal  identity  and  completest 
evolution  of  itself  into  a  creation ;  and  in  this  completed 
philosophical  account  of  it,  the  metaphysical  exposition  also 
comes  to  an  end.  His  course  might  seem  to  be  a  spiral 
winding,  rather  than  a  circuit.  It  is  his  logical  way  of 
dealing  with  the  subject :  the  reality  itself  existed  all  the 
same  when  he  began  as  when  he  ended.  The  Notion,  so 
expounded  and  described,  is  at  last  to  be  conceived  as  the 
whole  affair  as  it  really,  ideally,  and  eternally  is  in  itself,  — 
the  absolute  Thought. 

But  the  trouble  is,  that  the  gulf  between  such  Thought 
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and  Matter,  between  God  and  Nature,  was  no  more  bridged 
(even  less)  in  the  beginning  than  it  is  now  at  the  ending, 
where  he  is  mounting  directly  from  Mind  in  man  to  abso- 
lute Mind.  Everywhere  this  gulf  is  rather  leaped  than 
bridged.  The  fatal  defect  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  clear 
account  is  given  of  the  active  Essence  and  power ;  but  such 
an  Essence  of  some  kind  must  exist,  both  in  the  human 
mind  and  at  the  bottom  of  Ibis  Becoming  of  a  created 
world.  Such  an  active  Essence  is  tacitly  assumed.  It  is 
said  that  the  Becoming  is  a  concrete  fact  and  begins ;  that 
the  fact  of  activity  has  the  two  moments  in  itself  of  the 
being-iipdtself  and  the  being-for-itself;  but  what  is  meant 
by  moments?  What  are  moments?  Is  it  movement,  or 
merely  an  aspect?  and  then,  what  about  the  movement? 
Nothing  is  said  about  that :  it  is  silently  glided  over  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  an  empty  abstraction  not 
deserving  of  notice.  There  is  no  explicit  statement  that  it 
is  a  first  and  last  Fact  and  a  necessary  Truth.  The  Ideal- 
ity of  pure  Spirit,  presented  as  a  kind  of  Reciprocity  of  to- 
and-fro  balancing,  and  as  a  higher  relation  than  Causality 
itself,  is  assumed  to  be  sufficient  and  all ;  for  pure  Spirit 
(it  would  seem)  must  be  wholly  immaterial  and  unessential. 
An  active  Essence  or  Substance  is  denounced  as  a  thingy  a 
Thereheing,  after  "  the  ill  manners  "  of  the  common  Under- 
standing ;  and  to  admit  an  Essence  even  in  an  eternal  state 
of  activity,  might  take  God  out  of  the  category  of  immate- 
rial Spirit  and  identify  him  with  the  universal  Substance  of 
Spinoza,  or  the  thinking  Essence  of  Berkeley,  or  with  Mat- 
ter or  Force  in  Nature  ;  and  though  such  a  doctrine  might 
establish  the  continuity  and  causal  connection  of  mind  with 
matter,  of  God  with  Nature,  it  would  be  sheer  Pantheism, 
and  not  the  purely  spiritual  God  of  the  biblical  revelation. 
Hegel  objects  to  Plato's  Essence  of  essences,  because  it  was 
an  abstract  Intelligence  (vovs),  and  was  not  conceived  abso- 
lutely as  purely  subjective  thinking.  But  Plato's  Intelli- 
gence was  not  immaterial  or  unessential  empty  spirit.     It 
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was  something  more  than  supersublimated  spiritual  moon- 
shine. Neither  was  it  an  abstract  inactive  Intelligence,  but 
an  active,  real,  and  intelligent  Essence.  And  to  allow  the 
human  soul  to  be  an  active  essence,  and  a  finite  manifesta- 
tion or  specialization  of  the  universal  Essence  itself,  might 
shake  the  doctrine  of  salvation  and  immortality.  But  after 
all,  nothing  but  the  vain  conception  of  immaterial  Spirit 
would  be  thus  swept  away.  Nor  would  the  universe  be  re- 
duced to  an  atheistic  mechanism,  nor  God  or  Soul  to  a  dead 
substrate  of  Pantheistic  matter,  or  to  blind  unconscious 
force ;  but  rather  our  crude  notions  of  matter,  mechanism, 
and  Pantheism  would  simply  be  cleared  up,  and  matter  itself 
would  be  raised  to  the  height  and  power  of  thinking  Es- 
sence. Indeed,  Hegel  himself  elaborately  distinguishes  and 
vindicates  his  system  from  the  charge  of  Pantheism,  with 
which,  however,  he  identifies  the  Spinozan  doctrine  of  Sub- 
stance, as  well  as  ihe  materialistic  doctrine  of  Matter ;  but 
he  supposes  this  Substance  or  Matter  to  be  conceived  as  a 
hard  and  fast  tking^  without  activity  or  life  within  itself. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  labors  with  equal  vigor  to  distinguish 
his  ideal  Notion,  or  absolute  Idea,  from  the  common  con- 
ception of  inunaterial,  empty  spirit.  And  he  conceives  this 
ideal  Notion,  in  the  full  logical  constitution  of  it,  as  the  ab- 
solute Ideality  and  Reality,  and  wishes  others  to  conceive 
it,  as  the  universal  Essence  and  Power  in  one,  and  as  the 
only  Essence  or  Substance  that  really  is.  The  amount  of 
all  this  would  seem  to  be  that  Hegel's  Spirit  is  material,  but 
not  in  the  sense  of  atheistic  or  pantheistic  materialism ;  and 
is  also  immaterial,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  the  common  no- 
tions of  immaterial  spirit  as  an  empty  phantasm :  it  is  nev- 
ertheless essential,  substantial,  and  real.  The  distinction 
involves  merely  a  proper  conception  of  Essence,  Substance^ 
Matter,  and  SouL     This  would  be  Realistic  Idealism. 
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§  5.  Hegel  on  Kant — Real  Spibit. 
At  first  view,  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  seems  to  hegin  and 
end  with  a  pure  activity.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Logic, 
this  activity  plays  on  or  against  Nothing :  in  the  end,  it  still 
appears  to  play  on  what  it  has  itself  evolved  and  created 
as  essence  and  objectivity  on  one  side,  and  against  Nothing 
on  the  other.  Universal  £ssence.or  Substance  in  the  sense 
of  the  absolute  essentity  of  the  whole  Notion  is  impliedly 
admitted,  if  not  expressly  affirmed ;  but  it  is  denied  that  it 
is  a  substance  or  a  thing.  Essences,  substances,  things,  are 
created  by  it  and  out  of  it  The  Logic  starts  with  this 
activity  in  a  state  of  Becoming,  or  moving  into  a  process. 
But  when  he  assumes  thus  the  fact  of  such  activity,  he  seems 
also  to  assume  that  it  is  already  by  itself  alone  a  spirit, 
a  soul,  a  conscious  thinking  power  ;  for  its  movement  is  rep- 
resented as  that  of  creative  thought,  at  once  rational  and 
artistic.  It  is  already  designing  Will,  having  an  end  and  aim : 
otherwise  it  could  never  evolve  itself  into  a  world  of  things 
in  an  orderly  and  self-conscious  manner.  In  short,  Hegel 
assumes  the  existence  of  God  in  the  outset,  just  as  Aristotle 
did,  and  then  proceeds  logically  to  define  him  out  of  Noth- 
ing, ending  with  the  Notion  or  absolute  Idea  as  the  product 
of  the  complete  statement  of  his  philosophy,  but  with  the 
assumption  still  of  the  fact  of  such  pure  activity  as  the 
Ideality  of  the  Notion  ;  and  he  declares  that  this  is  God,  as 
he  is  in  his  own  i*eal  nature  and  being.  This  Ideality  has 
the  appearance  of  arising  out  of  the  very  constitution  of 
the  Notion,  or  as  consequent  upon  it,  and  as  contained  in  it ; 
but  it  is  all  the  while  tliat  same  assumption  with  which  he 
began,  viz.,  God  as  pure  Spirit,  eternally  active.  Now,  to 
the  eye  of  scientific  reason,  motion  is  the  mere  fact  that 
something  moves,  and  motion  apart  from  matter  (or  essence 
of  some  kind)  appears  to  be  an  impossibility.  It  seems  to 
be  an  attempt  to  attribute  motion,  activity,  to  utter  empti- 
ness ;  and  it  is  therefore  classed  with  all  other  futile  endeav- 
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ors  to  conceive  of  God  as  immaterial  Spirit,  mere  infinite 
Being,  and  pure  activity,  the  acttis  jminis  of  the  old  Scho- 
lastics. 

Kant,  treating  of  the  human  mind  only,  is  represented  hy 
Hegel  as  saying  that  "  the  Reason  ( Vetmunft)  is  that  kind 
of  an  Unconditioned  whereof  the  categorical  synthesis  is 
in  a  suhject,  and  that  thinking  suhject,  thought  as  real, 
means  Substance ;  *'  and  he  charges  Kant  with  the  fallacy 
of  declaring  the  reason -idea  of  the  unity  of  the  tran- 
scendental subject  to  be  a  thing,  a  persistent  substance. 
Hegel  freely  confesses  himself  persistent  in  his  thinking, 
but  only  in  the  perceiving  consciousness,  not  out  of  it. 
Says  Kant,  "  It  is  the  empty  transcendental  subject  of  our 
thought,  and  it  is  known  only  through  our  thought ;  but 
that  what  it  is  in  itself,  we  have  not  the  least  conception." 
"  An  astounding  conclusion !  "  replies  Hegel,  "  since  thought 
is  even  itself  the  In-itself  (dds  Ansich),*^  "  We  can  declare 
no  being  {Seyn)  of  it,"  says  Kant,  "  because  thinking  is  a 
mere  Form,  and  of  a  thinking  essence  we  have  no  external 
experience,  but  only  a  representation  (  Vorstellung)  through 
the  consciousness."  "  That  is,"  replies  Hegel,  "  we  can- 
not lay  our  hand  on  it,  cannot  see  it !  "  "  We  know," 
continues  Kant,  **  that  the  /  is  subject,  but  to  go  beyond 
self-consciousness  and  say  it  is  substance,  is  to  go  further 
than  is  justifiable."  He  "  can  therefore  give  no  reality 
to  the  subject."  Kant  is  here  considering  the  finite  mind, 
and  he  gets  no  experience  that  the  thinking  power  is 
substance.  For  all  we  can  know,  thought,  consciousness, 
will,  may  be  (as  the  physiologists  say)  a  result  of  organic 
processes,  and  not  an  essence  or  substance  in  itself.  Soul 
may  be  no  entity  at  all.  As  to  a  universal  Soul,  the  upshot 
of  Kant*s  philosophy  is,  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  h 
priori  road  to  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any,  —  that 
no  h  prioH  proof  of  any  is  possible.  Consequently  all 
we  can  know  of  external  Nature  is  what  we  can  learn  by 
experience  through  sense-perception  and  the  ideal  represen- 
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tations  thereof  that  are  formed  in  our  imagination  ;  and  this 
knowledge  can  go  no  further  than  to  furnish  our  practical 
reason  with  some  evidences  which  as  grounds  of  inference 
may  come  in  support  of  the  bihlical  revelation,  and  so  help 
to  confirm  our  faith  in  that  as  revealing  a  pure  immaterial 
Spirit  above  ^Nature  and  apart  from  it,  but  moving  over  the 
face  of  it,  fashioning  and  governing  it,  in  some  incompre- 
hensible manner.  This  is  the  theol(^cal  theory,  which 
Kant  seems  to  support 

Hegel  denounces  all  this  as  Kant's  "  barbarism  of  repre- 
sentation (  Varstellung)^*'  and  says  that  Kant  is  right  in  say- 
ing ^*  that  the  soul  is  not  a  thing,  having  a  sensuous  presence 
(Ddseyn),**  but  is  wrong  in  not  asserting  the  contrary,  viz., 
''that  the  J,  as  the  universal  or  the  self-thinking,  has  in 
itself  the  truest  actuality  which  it  could  desire  in  an  objec- 
tive manner."  That  self-consciousness  is  not  to  be  declared 
to  have  no  reality,  '^  because  it  cannot  be  held  up  in  a  sen- 
suous manner,  according  to  the  categories  of  the  under- 
standing." Here  it  is  actuality  only,  not  a  substance,  that 
is  asserted :  it  is  not  to  be  called  a  thing.  "  The  living," 
says  Hegel,  *'  is  no  thing :  much  less  is  the  soul,  the  spirit, 
the  /,  a  thing.  Its  Being,  its  abstract  immediate  identity 
with  itself,  is  even  the  least  we  can  say  of  it,  and  that  is 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  saying."  ^  Certainly  to  say  it 
is  what  it  is,  is  to  say  little  or  nothing.  Universal  Soul  is 
not  a  thing  in  the  sense  of  a  created  object,  though  any 
finite  soul  must  be  even  that ;  but  in  the  sense  of  the  whole 
actuality  that  really  is,  it  may  very  well  be  called  a  thing, 
and  a  very  wonderful  thing,  and  not  a  nothing.  If  Being 
means  the  mere  abstract  isitj/  of  asseiiion,  then  there  would 
be  no  difference  between  the  being  of  a  thing  and  of  noth- 
ing ;  but  the  question  is,  as  to  what  it  is  in  itself,  in  its  real- 
ity, and  whether  the  existent  actuality  be  Essence,  any  real 
something,  or  a  visionary  abstraction  of  the  dreaming  fancy. 

1  Werke:  Geschichte  der  Phil.,  xv.  pp.  522,  523;  Die  Phil,   dea 
Geistes,  vii.  2,  p.  6,  Berlin,  1844r-1845. 
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Hegel  declares  that  it  is  simply  the  thinking  subject,  the 
spirit,  the  absolute  Idea,  as  it  actually  is,  in  its  real  and 
eternal  truth  ;  that  it  is  the  absolute  fact  of  being,  knowing, 
and  thinking  in  itself,  —  that  such  is  the  fact  and  the  man- 
.  ner  of  it :  this  is  what  it  is  in  itself  and  for  itself  absolutely. 
Truly  enough,  it  is  not  a  thing  in  the  sense  of  a  sensible 
body,  nor  a  substance  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  matter. 
Neither  can  it  be  immaterial  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the 
word  as  having  no  essence  or  substance  whatever ;  for  that 
would  make  it  an  empty  abstraction,  a  nothing.  It  is  rather 
the  thing  of  things,  the  essence  of  essences,  the  total  "  Sub- 
stance wherein  is  the  possibility  of  substances,"  as  Plato 
said.  If  not  a  thing,  it  must  certainly  be  a  something,  and 
not  an  empty  nothing.  We  may  as  well  call  it  at  once  the 
absolute,  eternal,  and  universal  Essence.  It  is  easy  to  adn^ 
the  reality  of  a  principle,  a  necessity,  a  necessary  relation, 
or  a  law,  or  a  necessary  truth,  though  not  conceived  as  mat- 
ter or  as  material.  We  may  properly  call  such  a  reality  an 
essence,  an  essentity,  an  actuality,  as  expressing  meremits 
truth,  its  real  existence.  There  is  more  difficulty  in  concav- 
ing of  a  pure  activity  as  such  a  truth,  such  a  reality :  strictty 
as  such,  it  is  an  empty  abstraction.  It  is  a  mere  phase  or 
quality,  a  phenomenal  fact,  that  must  inhere  in  or  depend 
upon  something  else  or  other  than  itself  alone,  —  some  essen- 
tial or  substantial  reality  as  its  ground.  Activity  apart  from 
essence  or  ground  is  as  inconceivable,  nay,  as  impossible,  as 
motion  apart  from  matter.  But  essence  need  not  necessa- 
rily be  such  that  we  could  lay  our  hand  on  it,  nor  such  as  to 
admit  of  sensible  experience  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  necessarily  be  something  more  than  an  empty  isity  of 
subjective  predication :  that  might  have  a  certain  abstract 
logical  truth  for  us,  but  no  essential  reality  beyond  the  play 
of  the  fancy  imagining  it. 

Words  are  vague,  sensuously  metaphorical,  and  inade- 
quate for  the  full  and  perfect  expression  of  abstruse  meta- 
physical thought.     Some  philologists  even  go  so  far  as  to 
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say  positively  that  there  can  he  no  thought  without  lan- 
guage, or  that  we  think  only  in  words.^  The  thinker  knows 
that  this  is  not  entirely  true.  He  becomes  painfully  con- 
scions  of  the  great  difficulty,  not  to  say  impracticability,  of 
finding  words  in  any  language  that  can  fully  express  and 
convey  his  exact  thought  to  other  minds.  The  terms  Ttvout- 
ter,  substance,  essence,  being,  mind,  sotd,  law,  necessity, 
not  to  mention  any  more,  are  especially  open  to  ambiguous 
use.  Language  grows  up  on  the  popular  tongue,  and  the 
general  mind  of  a  people  never  reaches  to  the  abstrusest 
heights  of  thought,  and  has,  therefore,  never  invented  words 
to  express  such  thought.  The  differences  of  meaning  of 
these  terms  must  be  precisely  distinguished  and  defined ; 
and  they  should  always  be  used  in  the  same  definite  sense. 
One  serious  trouble  is,  that  different  writers  use  them  in 
different,  if  not  in  ambiguous,  senses.  The  greatest  equivo- 
cations occur  on  the  words  matter  and  S(yul.  In  that  crude 
state  of  philosophical  thinking,  where  everything  that  is 
perceptible  to  the  senses  is  called  matter  or  material,  and 
everything  that  is  cognizable  only  by  the  mind  is  called 
spiritual,  the  use  of  words  is  as  vague  as  the  thought  of 
those  who  employ  them.  And  so  we  find  some  denying  the 
existence  of  matter,  and  some  denying  the  existence  of  soul. 
Hegel  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  remarkable  pre- 
cision and  uniformity  in  his  use  of  language ;  but  there  is 
much  ambiguity  in  him  also.  Especially,  his  use  of  the 
terms  Being,  Becoming,  Negativity,  Positing,  and  Cancel- 
ling (at  least  when  translated  into  English)  is  grossly  am- 
biguous or  indefinite.  It  is  much  the  same  with  his  use 
of  the  words  essence,  substance,  and  catise,  though  in  gen- 
eral his  employment  of  them,  though  peculiar  to  himself,  is 
tolerably  uniform  and  exact.  His  system  has  really  no  use 
^  Quite  recently,  an  eminent  philology  has  repeated  and  positively 
reaffirmed  this  manifest  ahsordity,  or  at  least  seems  to  have  done 
so,  though  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  how  he  really  understands  the 
matter  himself.  The  Science  of  Thought^  by  F.  Max  Miiller,  London, 
1887. 
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for  the  term  matter  in  the  ordinary  sense.  As  commonly 
used,  it  is  in  truth  a  mere  abstraction  of  the  understanding, 
and  a  sheer  illusion  as  conceived,  though  there  is  always  a 
reality  underlying  the  usual  conception  of  it.  With  him, 
the  Ideality  of  the  real  Notion  in  the  active  phase  of  its 
Becoming,  its  eternal  movement  or  "  moments,''  and  the 
necessary  principles,  grounds,  or  laws  of  reason,  or  the 
logical  necessities  and  necessary  relations  of  Cognition, 
together  with  the  assumed  and  inherent  power  or  faculty 
of  imposing  limit  or  law  upon  its  own  action  as  self-limita- 
tion, operating  as  one  whole  under  the  category  of  Univer- 
sality, Speciality,  Particularity,  and  Wholeness,  do  know- 
ingly and  consciously  set,  posit,  and  temporarily  fix  this 
One  and  All  of  real  Essence  into  the  essences  and  forms, 
qualities,  quantities,  and  properties,  of  things  in  Nature  ; 
and  the  given  permanency  and  persistence  of  the  thing  as 
such  as  it  is,  and  that  only,  constitutes  and  is  its  essence, 
substance,  or  matter  (if  any  one  chooses  to  call  it  by  that 
name).  The  setting  or  positing  faculty  includes  in  it  also 
the  upsetting,  cancelling,  or  changing  faculty ;  and  this  of 
course  necessarily  involves  conscious  knowing  and  will  — 
both  the  active  and  the  final  cause,  or  activity  to  an  end 
and  aim.  This  fixity  or  permanency  (however  temporary) 
is  a  fact,  a  reality,  a  truth,  for  the  time  being ;  so  also  is  the 
activity  of  setting  and  cancelling ;  and  so  also  are  the  ne- 
cessities, necessary  relations,  laws,  or  categories  of  reason, 
which  are  involved  in  the  process,  real  truths.  All  these 
elements  may  be  said  to  have  a  certain  being  or  mere  isity 
as  such  while  they  are  what  they  are.  These  truths,  these 
realities,  are  even  more  certain,  more  infallibly  true,  than 
any  sensible  experience  whatever  of  external  facts  and  phe- 
nomena can  be.  The  logic  of  reason  and  necessity  is  more 
safe  and  sure  than  sensation,  is  more  certain  knowledge 
than  any  experience  can  give.  What  the  intuitive  intelli- 
gence directly  and  immediately  knows  is  more  certainly 
true,  as  far  as  it  goes,  than  the  mere  images  of  sense-per- 
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ception,  or  than  oar  individual  inferences  from  such  phe- 
nomena. 

With  Hegel,  living  Spirit  (or  Soul)  seems  to  be  (or  to 
express)  the  subjective  ideality  of  the  absolute  ^Notion, 
which  in  its  unity  of  Self  is  the  one*' actual,  persistent,  and 
ever-identical  whole  of  Essence  and  Power  in  a  perpetual 
movement  of  Becoming  on  Uie  ground  and  basis  of  the 
eternal  necessities  and  necessary  relations  of  its  own  funda- 
mental constitution  as  such,  aad  having  in  it  a  continuous  and 
eternal  (that  is,  infinite)  potentiaKty  of  passing  into  some- 
thing else  or  other  than  exactly  what  (or  as)  it  was  before. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  must  be  something  more  than  a  sheer 
activity  of  Becoming :  it  is  the  Notion  as  it  is  in  itself  and 
for  itself,  absolutely  and  etennally  (that  is,  again,  infinitely). 
Hegel,  however,  will  not  admit  it  to  be  a  thing :  more  prop- 
erly speaking,  it  is  only  Soul.  Neither  is  it  without  essence 
or  substance  and  real  existence ;  nor  does  it  consist  alone  in 
the  sheer  activity  of  becoming,  nor  in  the  mere  faculty  of 
making  one  phase  of  itself  an  object  of  its  own  contemplation, 
and  of  so  distinguishing  within  itself  the  two  phai^s  of  Sub- 
ject and  Object  in  one  whole.  It  is  not  easy  to  admit  such 
a  thing  to  be  possible,  or  to  be  a  reality  any^diere  else  than 
in  the  subjective  dreaming  of  the  metaphysical  imagination ; 
nor  is  it  much  easier  in  any  way  to  get  over  the  logical  ne- 
cessity of  such  power  of  distinction,  if  only  there  be  move- 
ment on  such  a  basis,  or  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  fact  as  he 
states  it.  Perhaps  we  may  as  well  accept  the  fact,  and  call 
it  thinking  Essence.  Notion,  Ideality,  may  do  as  well,  if 
we  may  understand  that  the  fact  of  a  self-moving  (<»*  an 
eternally  moving)  essential  activity  is  included  under  it. 
That  Hegel  conceived  it  in  this  manner,  is  very  evident.  As 
he  is  interpreted  by  Mr.  Wallace,  "  the  world  is  not  made 
out  of  nothing,  but  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  divine  thoughts 
and  decrees  ; "  the  "  Notion  '*  is  that  **  infinite  form,  or  free 
activity,  which  can  realize  itself  without  the  help  of  a  mat- 
ter that  exists  outside  of  it,"  and  (as  it  may  be  added)  with- 
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out  the  help  of  any  Spirit  or  decree  outside  of  the  Notion 
itself ;  it  is  ^^  the  power  of  substance  in  the  fruition  of  its 
own  being,  and  therefore  what  is  free ; ''  and  it  is  ^'  a  sys- 
tematic whole  in  itself,  and  its  identity  with  itself  is  thus 
purely  and  entirely  characterized."  ^ 

Hegel  will  not  allow  it  to  be  "  force."  He  objects  to  Her- 
der as  admitting  Spirit  to  be  "force  or  the  Lord."  The 
amount  of  all  this  would  seem  to  be  merely  that  Soul  does 
not  need  the  help  of  matter  in  the  ordinary  materialistic 
eonception  of  it  as  some  sensible  substrate.  Berkeley  also 
could  dispense  with  such  a  matter.  Nor  was  it  force  in  the 
sense  of  physical  science.  He  employs  this  term  to  express 
those  blind  mechanical  forces  that  work  in  external  Nature, 
as  between  particular  objects  or  bodies  as  established,  and 
in  their  action  or  operation  upon  one  another.  Nor  would 
he  identify  his  "  Spirit "  with  "  the  Lord  "  of  Hebrew  theol- 
ogy as  a  jealous  and  terrible  God  of  power  or  force :  his 
Spirit  was  the  simple  Ideality  of  the  Notion,  which  had 
activity,  reality,  essence,  and  power  enough  in  itself  to 
think  and  create,  and  to  evolve  its  own  essence  and  reason 
into  the  quantities,  qualities,  essences,  substances,  forms, 
and  properties  of  things  in  Nature,  and  to  set,  fix,  change 
or  cancel,  and  control,  the  entire  order  and  constitution  of 
things  in  the  external  world,  and  to  work  in  and  through 
the  same  towards  its  own  ends  and  aims.  In  all  this,  he 
does  not  so  much  mean  to  deny  that  Soul  is  material  or 
essential,  as  to  require  a  higher  and  better  conception  of 
what  it  really  is,  —  an  adequate  notion,  instead  of  a  crude, 
gross,  and  altogether  inadequate  one.  In  effect,  he  seems 
to  recognize  (what  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Neoplatonists) 
that  the  active  power  of  the  Soul  so  pervaded  the  knowing 
Intelligence  as  in  a  logical  manner  to  wield  or  employ  the 
same  in  the  process  of  thinking  and  creating.  He  denies 
that  laws  exist  absolutely  in  such  manner  as  to  be  irresisti- 

^  I%e  Logic  ofHegd,  by  WiUiam  Wallace,  M.  A.,  pp.  247-253,  Ox- 
ford,  1874. 
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bly  imposed  on  the  thinking  ideality,  and  afi&rms  raUier 
that  the  subjective  ideality  makes  its  own  laws,  and  im* 
poses  them  on  its  own  action.  It  transcends  and  controls 
all  laws  as  suck  :  it  is  itself  the  lawgiver.  '^  Thought  most 
be  looked  upon  as  a  self-developing  system  of  its  laws  and 
constituent  elements.  These  laws  are  the  work  of  thought 
itself,  and  not  a  fact  which  it  finds  and  must  submit  to."  ^ 
How  this  can  be  possible,  or  conceivable,  he  does  not  at* 
tempt  to  explain,  otherwise  than  as  his  philosophy  of  the 
Notion  is  an  explanation.  The  Neoplatonists  seem  to  de- 
dare  that  the  Intelligence  is  in  its  own  nature  eternal,  im^ 
partible,  and  immutable.  Conceived  in  this  way,  it  would 
aeem  that  it  must  be  a  hard,  unalterable,  and  arbitrary 
^'diamond  network,'*  and  an  inexorable  mould  of  form  for 
the  active  Essence.  Plotinus  hovers  yaguely  between  these 
two  conceptions.  Hegel  is  somewhat  vague  and  indistinct 
on  this  head ;  but  he  seems  to  distinguish  between  laws  (in 
the  proper  sense  of  law)  and  those  eternal  necessities  and 
necessary  relations,  or  '^  constituent  elements,"  which  exist 
absolutely  as  such,  and  so  are  in  themselves  eternal  and 
unalterable,  though  in  a  manner  movable  and  partakable. 

Properly  speaking,  law  implies  and  presupposes  a  law- 
^ver  —  both  command  and  obedience  —  and  persons.  A 
law  is  a  rule  prescribed,  and  is  repealable  and  changeable 
by  the  power  that  prescribes  it.  What  are  sometimes  called 
the  laws  of  nature  ^re  rather  those  same  unalterable  neces- 
sities than  laws ;  or,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  such  unaltera- 
ble necessities,  they  may  be  considered  as  the  laws  which 
are  imposed  on  Nature  by  the  creative  power  that  estab- 
lishes things  in  Nature  as  they  are.  In  so  far  as  they  are 
eternal  necessities,  they  must  exist  absolutely  even  for  the 
universal  Soul ;  but  this  would  not  preclude  the  possibility 
of  laws  in  the  j)roper  sense  (if  there  were  a  lawgiver),  and 
so  far  as  they  were  of  the  nature  of  rules  prescribed  by  a 
sovereign  power.     A  man  can  give  law  unto  himself :  why 

1  The  Logic  of  Hegel,  trans,  by  William  Wallace,  M.  A.,  p.  25. 
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may  not  God  as  well  ?  Over  against  the  toibvla  rasa  of 
abstract  Nothingness  and  at  the  starting-point  of  the  Logic, 
where  essential  Spirit  bounds  itself,  or  is  bounded  (as  it 
may  be  said),  out  of  Oblivion  into  the  eternal  reality  which 
it  is,  die  subjective  Ideality  shows  itself  from  the  first,  and, 
indeed,  from  eternity,  as  the  modifying  power  and  principle 
of  determination  as  Will,  acting  on  the  basis  of  Cognition  or 
Intelligence;  and  so  this  universal  Subjectivity  has  to  be  com- 
prehended as  eternally  moving,  or  (what  is  the  same  thing) 
self-moving,  rational,  thinking  essence  and  power,  capable 
of  imposing  limitation,  modification,  and  law  upon  its  own 
action  in  the  evolution  of  itself  into  a  creation.  No  other 
conceivable  power  could  be  capable  of  doing  such  work. 

§  6.  Universal  Soul — The  True  Meaning. 

The  Neoplatonists  often  speak  of  the  Intelligence  as  ac- 
tive. They  sometimes,  also,  speak  of  the  Soul  as  distinct 
from  the  Intelligence,  but  rather  as  one  aspect  of  the  One 
and  All  than  as  absolutely  separate  and  merely  coordinate. 
They  sometimes,  also,  speak  of  the  Intelligence  as  if  it  were 
an  unalterable,  impartible,  and  eternal  Reason  ;  but  they 
do  not  clearly  and  definitely  distinguish  this  Reason  from 
the  Soul  as  the  active  power,  the  life  and  movement. 
Neither  does  HegeL  He  constantly  speaks  of  this  ideal 
activity  of  Becoming  as  determining,  setting,  dissolving,  and 
controlling  its  own  creative  action,  at  its  own  will,  accord- 
ing to  its  own  ends  and  aims,  after  the  manner  of  his  log- 
ical dialectic  af  the  whole  evolutionary  process.  In  this 
logical  development  he  finds  the  categories  of  Being  and 
Nothing,  Becoming  and  Departing,  Quantity,  Quality  and 
Measure,  Essence  and  Form,  Substances  and  Properties, 
Possibility  and  Actuality,  Identify  and  DifEerence,  Freedom 
and  Necessity,  the  Intemality  and  Externality  of  Essential 
Relation,  Cause  and  Effect,  Action  and  Reaction.  But  he 
does  not  expressly  say  that  these  categories  are  necessary 
and  eternal  principles  or  grounds  of  all  possible  thought  or 
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creation.  He  rather  seems  to  assert  that  the  active  Ideality 
can  alter,  abolish,  or  cancel,  or  at  least  transcend,  modify, 
wield,  and  employ  them  in  the  process  of  creation ;  as  if  it 
could  make  and  abolish  necessity,  or  necessary  truths,  at 
will,  and  give  both  law  and  necessity  unto  its  own  action. 
Is  this  possible  ?  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  finite 
mind  may  establish  rules  of  action  for  the  governance  of 
its  moral  conduct ;  but  this  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
establishing  or  abolishing  those  fundamental  and  necessary 
principles  of  Reason  which  must  govern  all  thought  abso- 
lutely and  unalterably.  Really,  the  admission  that  Will 
acts  on  the  basis  of  Cognition  would  seem  necessarily  to 
imply  that  the  Cognition,  the  Intelligence,  is  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Will  as  the  active  power,  the  pure  Ideality. . 
And  in  any  view,  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  that  the 
ground  -  principles  of  Reason,  the  necessary  conditions  of 
Knowing,  must  be  in  themselves  eternal,  impartible  (though 
partakable),  unalterable  truths  and  veritable  realities  as  such. 
If  so,  they  must  pervade  all  Nature  as  well  as  all  Mind,  so 
far  as  they  can  have  operation  and  effect  therein.  As  such 
they  are  eternal  necessities  and  necessary  relations,  and  they 
must  be  universally  true. 

What  is  meant,  now,  by  universal  ?  By  the  universe  we 
ordinarily  understand  the  whole  of  real  existence,  and  by 
our  theory  this  includes  both  God  and  Nature ;  other  than 
this  is  only  the  blank  infinity  (though  a  "  onensided  "  infin- 
ity) of  Nothingness  beyond.  Are  these  necessities,  necessary 
relations,  and  ground-principles  equally  true  and  necessary 
within  the  pale  of  that  Nothingness  ?  Are  they  as  true  of 
Oblivion  as  of  Thought?  Perhaps  it  may  be  answered 
affirmatively,  if  there  could  be  anything  in  Oblivion  but 
Oblivion  itself ;  but  this  Oblivion,  this  blank  possibility,  is 
only  one  of  the  necessary  principles  or  conditions  of  all 
possible  thinking  or  creating,  and  indeed  of  all  possible 
reality,  and  is  properly  to  be  conceived  merely  as  such. 
Why,  then,  may  not  these  principles  and  necessities  be  ab- 
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solutely  and  universally  true  ?  They  may  be  considered  as 
operative  and  effective  after  their  own  nature,  manner,  and 
truth.  They  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  wholly  discrete,  ab- 
solutely fixed  and  contradictory  entities,  but  rather  as  mov- 
able parts,  phases,  or  aspects  of  the  one  and  whole  indivis- 
ible Essentity,  which  admit  of  being  wielded  and  deter- 
mined into  special  or  particular  essences  and  forms  in  the 
ever-continuous  identity  of  the  one  concrete  Whole  as  such ; 
and  that  Whole  may  be  conceived  as  absolute  and  universal 
Soul.  Properly  speaking,  universal  Soul  can  be  nothing 
else  but  that. 

After  all,  the  real  existence  of  such  universal  Reason,  or 
of  such  an  eternally  active  Essence  and  Power  in  reason, 
and  only  according  to  reason,  may  have  to  be  accepted  as  a 
fact,  the  last  fact,  the  whole  truth,  the  all  and  enough ; 
wherewith  we  may  rest  satisfied.  In  this,  the  philosopher 
may  have  to  rise  to  that  height  of  thought  where  he  can 
entirely  free  himself  of  that  inveterate  habit  of  mind  which 
will  insist  on  demanding  more  when  no  more  is.  He  may 
then  be  satisfied  that  no  more  is,  or  can  be,  and  that  to  re- 
quire more  would  be  irrational  and  absurd.  When  all  that 
really  is,  is  comprehended  and  known,  the  rest  will  be  un- 
knowable because  it  is  not,  or  because  it  has  as  yet  no  real 
existence  and  is  mere  Oblivion,  and  is  to  be  known  only  as 
such.  Said  the  venerable  Sanatkum^ra,  "When  one  sees 
nothing  else,  hears  nothing  else,  understands  nothing  else, 
that  is  the  Infinite.  .  .  .  The  Infinite  indeed  is  below,  above, 
behind,  before,  right  and  left,  —  it  is  indeed  all  this.  .  .  . 
Self  is  below,  above,  behind,  before,  right  and  left,  —  Self 
is  all  this :  ...  he  who  sees,  perceives,  and  understands  this, 
.  .  .  he  is  lord  and  master  in  all  worlds."  ^ 

Hegel  declares  as  the  result  of  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy that  **  the  standpoint  for  the  future  must  be,  that  the 
Idea  be  known  in  its  necessity,  in  the  two  sides  of  its  di- 

1  Miiller's  Upanishads :  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  L  pp. 
123,124,  Oxford,  1879. 
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remption  as  Nature  and  Spirit,  —  as  the  exhibition  of  the 
totality  of  the  Idea,  not  only  as  identical  with  itself,  but  as 
bringing  forth  this  <Mie  identity  out  of  itself ;  and  this  is 
thereby  known  as  necessity.  The  actualities  of  Nature  and 
History  are  the  image  (Bild)  of  the  divine  Reason:  the 
forms  of  the  self-conscious  Reason  are  also  forms  of  Nature. 
It  is  the  business  of  philosophy  to  reconcile  thought  with 
the  actuality  [and,  of  course,  the  actuality  with  thought]. 
The  deeper  the  Spirit  goes  into  itself  in  the  evolution  of 
a  creation,  the  broader  is  the  kingdom  without ;  the  depth 
is  measured  by  the  need  with  which  it  seeks  extemalization 
in  order  to  find  itself.  The  thought  which  holds  itself 
within  itself  comes  forth :  it  strives  to  make  'itself  concrete 
in  itself.  The  first  activity  is  formal ;  first,  the  Intelligence 
(vo\s)  is  the  Thought  of  Thought,  said  Aristotle.  The  re- 
sult is  Thought,  which  is  by  itself,  and  embraces  the  uni- 
verse and  itself,  and  is  employed  in  an  intelligible  world. 
In  conception,  spiritual  and  natural  are  thoroughly  one  har- 
monizing universe  that  flows  in  itself,  develops  the  abso- 
lute in  its  sides  to  one  Totality,  that  it  may  thereby  know 
itself  in  its  unity  in  Thought.  Philosophy  is  therefore  the 
true  Theodicea  against  Art,  Religion,  and  their  emotions : 
this  reconciliation  of  the  Spirit,  and  truly  of  the  spirit,  has 
seized  itself  in  its  freedom  and  in  the  kingdom  of  its  ac- 
tuality." .  .  . 

"  Philosophy  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  Parmen- 
ides,^  and  the  thought  of  the  absolute  Idea,  Being  and 
Knowijig  all  in  one  ;  but  he  dealt  with  it  objectively  rather 
than  dialectic^y.  Plato's  universal  Essence  as  abstract  In- 
telligence (vors)  was  not  conceived  as  subjective  Thinking. 
The  Stoics  and  Epicureans  had  made  an  abstract  severance 

^  Hegel  might  as  well  have  stud  that  philosophy  began  with  Sanat- 
kmn^tra  of  the  Hinda  Vedas,  in  which  (according  to  Prof.  F.  Max 
Miiller)  he  taught  much  the  same  doctrine.  —  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East :  Khtodogya-Upanishad,  trans,  by  F.  Max  Miiller,  voL  L  pp. 
lOd-125,  Oxford,  1879. 
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of  the  subject  into  Thought  on  one  side  and  Nature  on  the 
other.  The  Neoplatonists  had  reached  the  concrete  Idea, 
the  thought  of  totality  in  an  intelligible  world.  The  princi- 
ple was  the  self-moving  Idea  in  the  identity  of  all  reality ; 
but  they  did  not  bring  back  the  deyelopment  of  the  Idea 
into  self  -  consciousness  in  the  complete  return  into  itself. 
Spinoza  had  set  being  and  thinking  as  opposite  and  identi- 
cal ;  but  the  finite  subjectivity  of  Elant  ended,  with  Fichte, 
in  the  pure  infinite  form  of  self-consciousness  as  the  abso- 
lute Ego.  The  intellectual  Intuition  of  Schelling  was  the 
absolute  content  and  form  as  identical ;  but  a  more  definite 
and  exact  dialectical  deduction  of  the  absolute  identity  of 
Subject  and  Object  was  needed."  ^  And  so  Hegel  himself 
undertook  the  logical  development,  dialectically,  of  the  Idea 
{Begriff)  as  the  absolute  unity  and  identity  of  Subjectivity 
and  Objectivity,  thought  knowing  itself,  absolute  Knowing 
(  Wiasen), 

"  Spirit,"  he  says  again,  "  produces  itself  as  Nature,  and 
as  Mind  and  the  State  [or  Man  and  his  works],  but  as  a 
certain  unconscious  doing,  wherein  it  is  itself  another  and 
not  wholly  itself  as  Spirit.  In  the  State,  in  the  facts  and 
life  of  History,  and  in  Art,  it  brings  itself  forth  in  a  con- 
scious manner,  indeed,  and  knows  of  the  various  kinds  of 
its  actuality,  but  yet  only  as  kinds  of  the  same :  only  in 
complete .  Science  or  Knowledge  ( Wissenschxift)  does  it 
know  itself  as  absolute  Spirit;  and  this  knowing  is  alone 
its  true  existence.  And  thus  the  circuit  of  philosophy  is 
closed."  2 

This  doctrine  somewhat  resembles  that  of  Bacon,  that 
Nature  is  placed  in  three  situations :  1st,  that  of  the  free 
unfolding  of  herself  in  a  regular  course ;  2d,  that  of  detru- 
sion  from  her  regular  course  by  the  violence  of  obstacles ; 
and  3d,  that  of  the  artificial  productions  of  man,  the  art 
and  work  of  man  on  Nature,  —  "  art  added  to  Nature,"  — 

1  Werke :  GescfucJUe  der  Phil.,  xv.  pp.  617-622,  Berlin,  1844. 

2  Ibid. 
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whereby  '^an  entirely  new  appearance  of  things  takes  its 
rise,  forming  (as  it  were)  another  universe  or  theatre/'  ^ 
the  world  of  man's  own  creation.  But  Bacon  does  not 
undertake  to  expound,  in  the  manner  of  a  logical  dialectic, 
what  Nature  is  in  herself,  nor  in  what  mode,  nor  by  what 
necessities,  laws,  or  principles,  this  free  unfolding  of  Nature 
into  the  world  of  things  actually  takes  place.  This  is  what 
Hegel  endeavors  to  do. 

The  substance  and  meaning  of  all  this  would  seem  to  be, 
that  the  universal  Soul  creates  Nature  as  its  thought,  and,  in 
animals  and  men,  rises  up  through  organic  natui*e  to  the 
height  of  that  limited  and  specialized  finite  mind  that  ap- 
pears in  them.  And  then,  that  the  mind  of  man  creates 
his  own  world  of  thought,  —  the  facts  and  course  of  history, 
all  human  works,  arts,  society,  and  the  State  as  his  own 
special  doing.  The  whole  is,  nevertheless,  in  a  certain  man- 
ner, the  creation  and  doing  of  the  universal  Soul,  which 
creates  Nature  and  Man ;  but,  within  this  sphere  of  nature 
and  finite  mind,  the  doing  of  the  universal  Soul  is,  in  some 
large  measure,  an  unconscious  doing.  The  process  that  is 
going  on,  in  the  field  of  Nature  as  such,  is  in  some  degree 
beyond  the  reach  and  out  of  the  direct  and  immediate 
sphere  of  the  divine  consciousness.  It  is  in  a  measure  sub- 
merged in  what  may  be  called  the  sleep  of  Nature.  Man, 
his  mind,  and  his  works  fall  under  this  same  condition  as  a 
part  of  created  Nature  ;  and  they  lie,  partially,  beyond  and 
out  of  the  immediate  sphere  of  the  direct  action  of  the 
universal  Soul.  In  all  this  creative  process,  which  consti- 
tutes only  a  part  of  the  full  circuit  of  the  Notion,  and  in 
each  and  every  part  of  it,  the  universal  Spirit  is  still  in  a 
manner  gone  out  of  itself,  and  has  become  estranged  from 
itself,  in  the  temporarily  set  and  fixed  permanency  and  per- 
sistency of  things  in  Nature  :  it  has  not  yet  completely  re- 
turned back  into  itself,  and  into  the  freedom  and  fulness  of 

1  Aphorisms  of  Nat.  Hist,  i. :  Works,  by  Spedding,  voL  ii.  p.  47, 
BoBton,  1861 ;  Works,  by  Montagu,  iii.  p.  427,  ed.  Philad.  1854 
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its  own  self-consciousness.  The  wheel  is  not  yet  come  full 
circle :  finite  soul  in  Nature  is  as  yet  only  partially  the  No- 
tion. There  is  only  partial  ideality,  partial  rationality.  At 
the  furthest  extreme  of  the  process,  in  the  last  forms  of 
matter  (atoms  or  bodies),  where  the  fixity  is  temporarily 
more  or  less  permanent,  all  consciousness,  all  rationality, 
has  so  far  ceased,  and  there  is  now  apparently  dead  mate- 
rial nature  only,  in  which  mechanism,  chemism,  and  blind 
forces,  and  the  mere  sequence  and  reciprocal  action  of 
causes  and  effects,  have  their  fatal  play.  Necessity  prevails 
over  freedom,  and  "  the  laws  of  Nature "  appear  to  reign 
supreme.  But  in  animals  and  men,  there  is  a  partial  re- 
turn to  freedom,  the  fixity  is  cancelled  and  overweighed  by 
the  interior  power,  which  at  length  makes  its  appearance  on 
the  field  of  Nature  itself  in  the  special  form  of  the  finite 
Soul,  conscious  of  itself  as  such,  partially  knowing,  par- 
tially rational  only  ;  and  this  (according  to  Hegel)  is  mind 
in  Nature,  lliis  finite  mind  is  self-active  under  its  own 
special  consciousness,  and  produces  its  own  works  in  such 
limited  freedom  as  it  has ;  but  these  works  are  not  done 
under  the  direct  action  of  the  universal  Soul,  nor  within  the 
immediate  sphere  of  the  universal  self-consciousness.  They 
are  the  act  and  product  of  the  special  soul  by  itself  alone ; 
though  they  may  also,  in  a  certain  limited  manner,  fall 
under  the  general  consciousness  and  knowledge  of  the  uni- 
versal Soul  as  well ;  for  the  fixity  and  permanence  of  things 
which  is  at  any  time  established  in  the  entire  creation  may 
be  said  to  measure  the  continuity  of  the  universal  Remem- 
brance in  respect  thereof.  And  so  it  may  be  said  that,  in 
respect  of  the  universal  Soul,  and  within  this  sphere  of 
fixity,  what  is  done  by  Nature,  or  by  Man,  is  only  an  ex- 
ternal and  an  unconscious  doing.  What  man  does,  in  this 
same  external  sphere,  being  also  a  knowing,  self-conscious 
creature,  may  very  well  be,  in  respect  of  himself,  either  a 
conscious  or  an  unconscious  doing. 

As  to  what  happens  with  the  finite  soul,  when  the  wheel 
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comes  full  circle  in  the  Notion,  in  respect  of  it, — when  the 
return  b  complete  and  the  process  ends  in  the  full  self-con- 
sciousness of  the  infinite  Ideality  itself,  —  Hegel  seems  to 
g^ve  us  no  explicit  declaration.  Logically,  it  would  seem 
necessarily  to  follow  from  the  premises  and  the  theory,  that 
the  finite  soul  would  then  become  identical  with  the  univer- 
sal itself,  and  absolutely  cease  as  finite,  becoming  (literally) 
one  with  Grod.  This  was  evidently  the  doctrine  of  the 
Vedic  Upanishads.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  also.^ 
And  there  would  seem  to  be  no  warrant  in  the  Hegelian 
philosophy  for  the  doctrine  that  finite  souls  may  attain  to  an 
independent  existence  and  an  absolute  immortality  by  them- 
selves as  such :  in  the  philosophy  of  Fichte,  some  such  doc- 
trine may  be  found.  This  would  necessarily  imply  that  the 
circuit  of  the  Notional  Ideality  could  be  completely  effected 
in  a  finite  soul ;  but  in  the  theory  and  Logic  of  Hegel  (as 
expounded  by  himself)  this  would  be  impossible.  So  far  as 
partial  and  finite,  the  human  soul  must  be  dependent  on  the 
universal  for  its  existence  as  such,  now  or  hereafter,  in  this 
or  in  any  possible  world.  If  it  could  become  independent 
and  absolute  by  itself  alone,  it  would  be  equal  with  the 
universal  and  absolute,  and  yet  independent  of  it.  To  be 
equal,  in  this  case,  must  be  to  be  identicaL  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Hegelian  theory  that  would 
contradict  the  hypothesis  of  a  possible  continuation  of  the 
finite  soul  in  some  subordinate  sphere  and  state  indefinitely, 
or  without  end,  if  such  were  the  plan,  or  should  be  the 
will,  of  the  supreme  Creator.  And  this  conception  of  im- 
mortality for  a  finite  soul  would  agree  with  that  of  Jean 
Paul  Richter,  who  believed  "in  a. harmonious  and  eternal 
ascent,  but  in  no  created  culmination"  in  an  absolute 
identity  with  the  universal  Spirit. 

But  the  circuit  of  philosophy  closed  with  Hegel  does  not 
stay  closed.  Profound  and  admirable  as  the  Hegelian  dia- 
lectic certainly  is,  it  is  at  least  questionable  if  it  has  con- 

^  Grote's  Aristotle,  yoL  ii.  p.  232,  London,  ed.  Alex.  Bain,  LL.  D. 
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dusively  settled  the  whole  matter.  To  a  large  extent,  both 
science  and  Christianity  still  insist  upon  the  old  Stoical 
and  Epicurean  severance  of  Spirit  and  Nature,  of  mind  and 
matter.  The  reconciliation  of  thought  with  actuality,  or 
rather  of  the  actuality  with  thought,  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete as  yet  The  scientific  and  practical  world  seems  to 
be  getting  more  and  more  deeply  immersed  in  the  external 
variety,  and  almost  entirely  ignores  this  inner  ideal  and 
subjective  unity.  An  absolutely  self-moving  Ideality  seems 
to  be,  with  many,  an  incomprehensible  and  an  incredible 
affair:  a  self-moving  gravity  (or  eternally  moving  atoms) 
appears  to  them  to  be  far  more  credible  and  quite  as  com- 
prehensible. An  interstellar  aether  is  a  conceivable  totality ; 
and  so  is  a  total  whole  of  disintegrated  atoms.  It  is  per- 
haps true  enough  that  sudi  an  aether,  or  such  a  world  of 
atoms,  may  be  conceived  as  existing  absolutely  and  in  a 
state  of  eternal  movement.  But  the  conception  would  be 
inadequate  to  account  for  the  universe  as  it  is.  On  that 
theory  there  could  be  no  plan,  no  order,  no  system,  no  har- 
m(my,  no  artistic  design,  no  aim  or  purpose,  and  no  beauty 
in  it :  it  must  necessarily  be  mere  chaos  and  confusion  worse 
confounded.  Or,  again,  if  it  were  possible  to  imagine  that 
an  elastic  aether,  or  mere  atoms  and  gravity,  could  blindly 
fall  into  a  cosmos  of  order  such  as  the  sensible  universe  is, 
then  what  difference  could  there  be  between  such  blind  fall- 
ing into  order  and  a  conscious,  intelligent  creation  ?  A  dif- 
ference of  words  only.  Not  the  name,  but  the  thing,  signi- 
fies ;  bat  the  name  should  be  adequate  to  the  thing. 


CHAPTER  V. 
PURPORT  OF  CERTAIN  METAPHYSICAL  DOCTRINES. 

§  1.   Doctrines  of  Hegel  and  Cousin  —  Time — Space. 

If  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  tacitly  assumes  the  active 
element,  or  glides  over  it  as  unimportant,  or  sinks  it  into  a 
mere  possibility  {Svpafu^),  or  lays  no  stress  upon  it,  so  also 
is  he  equally  vague  and  indistinct  as  to  those  eternal  neces- 
sities, necessary  relations,  and  universal  truths,  which  he 
seems  to  recognize  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  else. 
He  speaks,  indeed,  of  an  instinct  of  necessity  leading  us  to 
attribute  movement  to  the  absolute  Idea,  and  insists  that 
it  must  be  *^  seen  in  its  necessity : "  his  Logic  is  really 
grounded  on  necessary  truth;  but  there  is  no  explicit  or 
critical  discussion  of  these  necessities  as  such.  The  anti- 
nomies of  the  Categories  are  said  to  exhibit  necessity  in 
their  abstract  severance  and  contradiction ;  but  when  they 
are  subsumed  into  the  unity  of  the  logical  Notion,  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  contradiction  is  resolved  into  harmony  in  the 
freedom  of  the  self-moving  Ideality,  at  the  point  of  begin- 
ning (as  it  were)  of  the  evolution  into  a  creation.  The  free 
self-movement  is  tacitly  assumed  ;  and  we  are  left  to  infer 
that  in  this  Freedom  there  is  neither  essence,  necessity, 
nor  law,  but  only  what  might  be  called  pure  spirit,  as  if 
spirit  itself  were  not  only  above  essence,  but  independent 
of  essence,  law,  or  necessity.  In  one  aspect,  at  least,  this 
is  what  his  reasoning  seems  to  come  to,  but  it  is  evidently 
not  what  he  really  means ;  for  it  is  plain,  on  the  whole, 
that  he  recognizes  an  active  essence,  self-active  or  eternally 
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active  (he  makes  no  distinction  which)  under  the  eternal 
necessities,  necessary  relations,  and  universal  truths  (though 
not  particularly  deiined  as  such),  hut  at  the  same  time  in 
Freedom  otherwise.  Kosenkranz,^  his  learned  and  ahle 
successor,  more  explicitly  defines  these  eternal  necessities 
and  necessary  internal  relations  of  "  the  logical  Idea,"  and 
more  clearly  states  the  nature  and  truth  of  the  absolute 
Causality.  Like  Aristotle,  Victor  Cousin  laid  more  stress 
on  the  active  power,  the  substantial  Causality,  and  he  ex- 
pounds more  distinctly  the  "necessary  laws,"  or  princi- 
ples of  the  "  impersonal  reason."  Like  the  Neoplatonists, 
he  insists  upon  an  impersonal  Reason,  —  impersonal,  that 
is,  as  not  belonging  to  finite  persons  merely,  but  universal 
as  all  possible  reason ;  and  this  doctrine  is  consistent  with 
the  Neoplatonic  conception  of  the  universal  Intelligence,  in 
which  finite  intelligences  shared  and  participated,  partially 
only,  but  not  wholly.  This  universal  Intelligence  was  con- 
sidered as  absolute,  necessary,  impartible,  immutable,  and 
eternal  in  its  own  nature.  It  was  constituted  of  those  eternal 
necessities  and  necessary  relations  which  must  be,  at  least, 
the  basis  of  the  necessary  laws  or  principles  of  thought, 
taken  universally.  But  with  them,  in  the  process  of  the 
evolution,  a  movement  of  the  originally  active  intelligence 
into  something  other  than  it  was  in  its  simplest  state  did 
actually  take  place;  and  this  would  seem  necessarily  to 
imply  a  faculty  or  power  of  wielding  the  necessities  and  the 
necessary  relations,  conditions,  or  laws  into  the  essences  and 
forms  of  other  things ;  as  if  it  were  legitimate  to  assume  such 
intelligence  to  be  a  conscious  power,  capable  of  such  wield- 
ing, or  of  acting  with  a  purpose  and  to  an  end  foreseen, 
without  more.  Strictly,  we  have  not  as  yet  got  any  such 
conscious  activity,  but  only  the  eternal  fact  of  a  complex 
unity  of  necessities,  necessary  relations,  and  absolute  truths, 
which  may  be  conceived  in  their  unity  and  universality  as 

^  Wissenschq/i  der  logischen  Idee^  von  Karl  Rosenkranz,  Konigs- 
berg,  185&-1859. 
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Essence  moving  into  things  in  freedom,  and  under  the  ne^ 
essary  limitations,  conditions,  or  categories  of  all  thoagfat 
and  of  all  reality ;  unless,  again,  we  assume  the  absolute  ex- 
istence of  some  imnutterial,  unessential  Spirit  (what  Hegel 
strenuously  repudiates)  lying  behind  or  beyond  such  moT- 
ing  Elssence  itself,  whereof  no  further  account,  no  definite 
conception  whatever,  can  be  given.  This  is  the  mystical 
and  visionary  notion  of  spirit  that  is  the  Jupiter,  the  Jeho- 
Tah,  or  the  Lord,  of  the  popular  theologies,  grounded  with 
them  all  alike  upon  an  external  method  of  argumentation 
and  inference  from  evidences  of  design  as  exhibited  in  Na- 
ture, or  upon  a  mystically  supernatural  revelation. 

With  Hegel,  the  logical  Notion  is  itself  the  self-moving 
Essence  and  Power.  But  where  is  the  necessity  of  its  mov- 
ing at  all  ?  Is  there  any  logical  necessity  that  the  Notion, 
or  a  universe,  should  exist  at  all  ?  Might  there  not  just  as 
well  be  an  absolute  infinity  of  Nothingness  ?  There  is  no 
absolute  logical  necessity  that  there  should  be  a  real  uni- 
verse rather  than  an  empty  Void.  But  we  have  the  cer- 
tainty of  fact  that  we  ourselves  exist  and  think,  and  that  a 
real  universe  does  in  fact  exist  around  us,  and  is  in  move- 
ment. This  is  a  matter  of  direct  and  immediate  knowledge 
in  us ;  it  does  not  He  in  proof,  nor  depend  on  inference 
merely.  It  is  a  necessary  conclusion  of  reason  that  a  self- 
moving  or  (what  b  really  the  same  thing)  an  eternally  mov- 
ing Essence  of  some  kind  must  and  does  exist.  This  neces^ 
sity  of  reason  is  all  the  necessity  there  need  be  in  the  mat- 
ter :  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  logical  necessity,  a  necessary  truth, 
as  well  as  an  absolute  fact,  if  any  philosophy  is  to  be  at  all 
possible.  What,  then,  is  the  whole  constitution,  manner,  and 
law  of  this  existent  Reality  ?  for  this  is  the  only  remaining 
question.  Is  not  a  one  whole  Essence  with  eternal  move- 
ment in  it  (whether  conceived  as  the  Notion,  or  in  any  other 
way),  freely  moving  on  the  ground  of  those  universal  neces- 
sities, necessary  relations,  mediations,  limitations,  and  con- 
ditions which  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  necessary  presuf^po- 
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Bitions  and  conditions  of  all  possible  Knowing,  thereby  nec- 
essarily Intelligence  also?  And  since  such  movement  in 
such  a  whole  must  necessarily  have  established  order,  plan, 
purpose,  and  end  in  itself,  must  it  not  necessarily  be  both 
rational  and  artistic,  at  once  true,  good,  and  beautiful  in 
itself,  without  more  ?  for  these  are  modes,  are  qualities  only. 
*'  Truth,  beauty,  and  goodness  are  attributes  and  not  enti- 
ties," said  Cousin.^  And  since  consciousness  is  the  mere 
fact  of  knowing,  as  motion  is  the  mere  fact  that  something 
is  moving,  what  need  can  there  be  of  any  other  conscious- 
ness, any  other  will,  or  any  other  spirit?  This  may  be 
truly  said  to  be  Spirit  or  Soul  as  it  is  in  its  own  essential 
nature,  manner,  law,  and  necessity;  whereof  all  finite  es- 
sences and  souls  are  partakers  partially,  each  in  its  own 
mode,  degree,  and  form.  And,  however  otherwise  Hegel 
may  be  understood  to  express  himself,  this  would  seem  to 
be  the  substance  of  his  philosophy. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Hegel,  or  of  all  other  phi- 
losophers hitherto,  the  question  of  these  necessary  truths 
may  be  regarded  as  still  open ;  though,  if  their  labors  have 
not  satisfactorily  and  forever  demonstrated  their  existence 
and  necessity,  any  further  endeavors  to  that  end  might  well 
appear  to  be  the  despair  of  philosophy.  Capable  students 
of  philosophy  may  reasonably  deem  the  further  undertak- 
ing superfluous.  Nor  shall  I  attempt  to  go  over  Uie  whole 
ground  again ;  but,  presuming  to  exercise  an  independent 
judgment  upon  their  achievements,  however  vast,  profound, 
or  illustrious,  I  will  venture  upon  such  observations  as  seem 
to  me  to  be  fit  and  proper,  if  not  necessary. 

In  the  first  place,  these  necessary  truths,  principles,  neces- 
sities, relations,  laws,  or  facts  (by  whichever  name  they  may 
be  more  properly  called)  are,  and  must  be,  seen  directly  by 
the  knowing  intelligence,  if  there  be  any  possible  ground  of 
knowledge  or  of  philosophy  at  all.     They  do  not  depend 

^  Lectures  on  the  True,  the  Beautiful^  and  the  Goody  by  M.  V.  Coosiii, 
tens,  by  O.  W.  Wight,  New  York,  1857,  p.  359. 
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npon  evidence,  upon  proof  and  inference  merely,  nor  upon 
hypothesis :  they  exist  absolutely  and  eternally,  and  they 
are  by  the  knowing  intellect  directly  seen  and  known  to  be 
real,  true,  and  necessary.  The  ground  of  this  knowledge  is 
the  absolute  necessity  of  their  truth.  The  intellect  sees  it 
to  be  impossible,  contradictory,  and  utterly  absurd  that  it 
should  be  otherwise.  Their  untruth  is  not  only  inconceiva- 
ble, but  impossible.  Inconceivability  alone  may  not  be  a 
certain  test  of  every  truth  for  every  person;  but  for  the 
instructed  and  disciplined  intellect  to  doubt  or  deny  this 
impossibility  is  to  doubt  or  deny  the  possibility  of  know- 
ledge or  knowing,  and  to  reduce  philosophy  itself  to  a  fool's 
errand.  The  coetemal  truth  of  Nothingness,  as  sheer  blank 
possibility,  with  the  whole  actual  Something  as  the  limited 
and  determinate  Reality,  is  such  a  necessary  truth.  The 
conception  of  any  possible  Something  as  unbounded,  unlim- 
ited, wholly  indeterminate,  is  an  utterly  contradictory,  im- 
possible, and  absurd  conception :  it  can  find  place  only  in 
the  visionary  and  uncritical  fancy  that  is  dreaming  it  Ab- 
solute Nothingness  as  the  all  that  is  would  not  be  in  itself 
inconceivable  or  impossible ;  but  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
fact  that  a  real  universe  does  actually  exist  in  the  Noth- 
ingness as  bounded  over  against  it,  or  out  of  it,  or  as 
limited  in  it;  and  such  conception  is  therefore  untrue  in 
point  of  fact,  and  is  an  utterly  inadmissible  hypothesis. 
It  is  logically  (that  is,  necessarily)  true,  that  any  real  Some- 
thing, even  the  total  One  and  All  of  actual  existence,  if  it 
were  to  be  conceived  as  absolutely  unbounded,  unlimited, 
and  indeterminate,  must  necessarily  be  identically  the  same 
as  absolute  Nothingness :  it  would  thereby  vanish  into  Noth- 
ingness, and  the  conception  would  be  really  impossible  and 
absurd,  otherwise  than  in  the  uncritical,  dreaming  fancy  of 
him  who  should  try  to  imagine  it. 

Eternity  is  such  a  necessary  truth.  Without  Eternity, 
Time  is  impossible ;  for  eternity  is  simply  the  possibility 
of  Time,  —  a  time  or  times  in  succession.     The  word  time 
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is  used  ambiguously  in  our  language,  sometimes  properly  as 
time,  but  oftener  improperly  in  the  sense  of  "  infinite  time," 
that  is,  Eternity.  This  ambiguity  is  inadmissible  in  logic, 
or  exact  thought.  ReaUy,  the  phrase  infinite  time,  or  infir 
nite  space,  is  an  irrational  and  absurd  use  of  words,  and 
shows  a  confusion  of  ideas.  Time,  a  time,  or  times  in  suc- 
cession, are  never  infinite  or  unlimited,  but  are  always 
finite  and  limited.  Infinity  —  the  unlimited  in  respect  of 
time  —  is  properly  Eternity,  and  that  only  :  Time,  properly 
speaking,  implies  limitation  :  it  is  limitation. 

So  also  of  Immensity.  It  is  the  simple  blank  possibility 
of  space,  or  spaces  in  succession.  The  same  ambiguity  as 
in  the  case  of  Time  confounds  Space  with  Immensity,  as 
when  the  phrase  infinite  space  \^  used  in  the  sense  of  Im- 
mensity. The  word  is  constantly  employed  in  both  senses, 
without  distinguishing  them.  In  like  manner  as  with  time, 
the  phrase  infinite  space  is  an  irrational  and  absurd  use  of 
words.  This  misconception  as  to  both  Time  and  Space 
leads  to  what  may  be  called  the  bastard  infinite,  that  is,  a 
never-ending  series  of  finites,  —  a  progressus  ad  infinitum,, 
—  the  Lockian  Infinite  of  our  mathematics  and  physical 
science.  Locke  himself,  however,  doubted  its  correctness 
as  a  true  conception  of  infinity.^  Eternity,  or  the  absolutely 
unlimited  in  respect  of  duration,  is  the  true  infinite  in  re- 
spect' of  Time  ;  and  Immensity,  or  the  absolutely  unlimited 
in  respect  of  space-extension,  is  the  true  infinite  in  refer- 
ence to  Space.  The  Neoplatonists  were  well  aware  of  the 
distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  infinity.  Rightly  con- 
sidered, Eternity  and  Immensity  are  the  mere  empty  pos- 
sibilities of  Time  and  Space,  or  rather  times  and  spaces. 

The  import  of  all  this  is  simply  that  Eternity  and  Time 
and  Inmaensity  and  Space  express,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
bare  possibility  of  the  existence  of  the  One  and  All  of  real 
Being,  the  absolute  Essence  itself,  and,  secondarily,  are  in 

^  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Locke,  by  H.  N.  Fox  Browne,  New  York, 
1876. 
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themselves  merely  those  relative  necessities  or  necessary 
principles  or  conditions  of  all  possible  movement  of  the  one 
active  £ssence  into  things  which  may  be  regarded  by  them- 
selves as  other  than  the  one  Essence  in  its  own  self-identity ; 
or,  in  other  words,  they  are  those  necessary  laws  of  thought 
whereby  only  it  is  possible  or  conceivable  that  such  things 
could  receive  and  have  such  distinction  from  the  one  Es- 
sence itself,  and  such  boundary  in  time  and  space,  as  they 
do  actually  have  as  such  things,  while  they  are  what  they  are. 
A  time  is  relative  to  Eternity,  and  a  space  is  relative  to  Im- 
mensity, because  the  boundary  into  which  things  are  limited 
is  a  movable  boundary,  and  may  be  expanded,  dialectically, 
from  the  size  of  a  needless  point  to  that  of  a  planet,  or  may 
be  shrunk  from  the  dimensions  of  the  sun  to  a  mathematical 
zero,  —  dwindling 

—  *  *  till  the  diminatioii 

Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my  needle ; 

Nay,  followed  him,  till  he  had  melted  from 

The  small ness  of  a  g^nat  to  air.'' 

But  the  Eternity  and  Inmiensity,  the  movable  boundary  in 
time  and  space,  and  movement  into  determined  limitation 
(if  motion  and  change  are  to  be  at  all  possible),  are  neces- 
sary conditions,  principles,  or  laws,  and  are  absolute  truths  as 
such.  They  are  eternal  and  unalterable  in  their  own  nature. 
Moreover,  they  are  just  as  necessary  and  true  for  the  Uni- 
versal Soul  in  the  creation  of  Nature  as  they  are  for  us  in 
the  creations  of  our  thought,  or  of  any  possible  thinking; 
for  they  are  principles  at  once  of  the  finite  as  of  the  uni- 
versal mind.  In  reference  to  the  universal  mind,  they  are 
rather  necessary  principles,  essential  relations,  and  absolute 
truths  than  laws.  Properly  speaking,  a  law  is  in  its  own 
nature  onl}'^  a  limiting  condition,  a  restraint ;  it  is  not  active, 
but  restrictive  only,  and  so  it  may  be  passively  operative  on 
something  other  than  itself,  which  is  in  action  or  in  motion. 
In  a  strictly  proper  use  of  the  word,  law  implies  a  lawgiver ; 
it  is  a  rule  prescribed  by  a  superior  power,  and  it  presup- 
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poses  a  personal  command  and  personal  obedience.  Laws 
proper  have  a  double  aspect :  in  reference  to  the  lawgiver, 
they  are  not  unalterable  necessities,  but  are  repealable  or 
changeable ;  but  in  reference  to  obedience,  they  are,  while 
they  continue,  necessary  conditions,  or  restrictions  and  linu- 
tations.  The  sphere  of  law  is  thus  different  from  the  sphere 
of  absolute  necessity. 

An  object  or  thing  in  Nature  must  necessarily  have  boun- 
dary in  time  and  space,  giving  the  outline  of  form.  An 
orange,  for  instance,  has  iu>t  only  its  outline  of  form,  but 
also  substance  under  and  within  the  form;  so  also  each 
molecule  or  atom  which  enters  into  its  composition :  the  ac- 
tive essence  thrown  into  the  form,  and  maintained  therein, 
is  its  substance  (Ding  an  sich),  its  efficient  cause,  its  mat- 
ter, and  it  has  no  other  matter.  And  so  the  thing  is  "  cause 
-and  form  conjoined."  This  must  be  taken,  of  course,  in 
reference  to  the  universal  mind  that  creates  it ;  but  it  is  just 
so  of  the  finite  mind  in  reference  to  its  own  creations ;  for 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  finite  mind,  any  more  than  it  is  for 
the  universal  mind,  to  create  the  idea  or  image  of  an  orange 
in  the  imagination  in  any  other  way.  That  image  may  be, 
in  the  first  instance,  only  an  outline  of  form  and  color,  ac- 
cording to  the  knowledge  which  the  mind  has  of  the  object. 
If  that  knowledge  be  thorough,  and  reach  to  its  whole  inte- 
rior constitution,  it  may  image  the  whole  in  imagination ; 
for  that  image  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  simply  cause  and  form 
conjoined  as  before  in  the  process  of  thinking  the  object. 
But,  as  so  conceived,  it  is  purely  an  ideal  object  of  the  mind 
thinking  it.  If,  indeed,  the  finite  thought  could  give  to  the 
imaged  conception  a  thorough  constitution,  comprehending 
even  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  molecules,  the  atoms,  the 
aether,  or  whatever  else  is  concerned  in  the  necessary  consti- 
tution of  a  finite  body,  and  if  it  were  capable  of  continuously 
and  firmly  holding  and  maintaining  the  full  conception  in 
exactly  the  same  form  and  state  for  any  given  length  of 
time,  —  that  is,  of  thoroughly  remembering  it,  —  it  would 
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have  for  the  time  being  all  tlie  reality  that  anj  natural 
orange  has ;  and  if  another  person  coold  see  into  the  mind 
so  creating  and  remembering  that  object,  or  if  he  conld 
tonch  it  and  experience  the  resistance  of  that  form  to  the 
teach,  and  if  it  were  held  thos  with  an  eqaal  force  of  per- 
sistence, it  would  be  as  solid,  as  actual,  and  as  substantial 
for  him  as  any  orange  in  Natore  is ;  for  the  whole  difference 
would  consist  in  the  degree  of  active  power,  or  energy  of 
essential  limitation,  that  b  concerned  in  the  process,  and  not 
in  the  nature  of  the  cause,  nor  in  the  manner,  law,  or  neces- 
sities that  are  inrolyed  in  its  creation.  It  is  possible  for  the 
mind  to  conceive  of  an  orange  as  it  stands  bounded  into  a 
globular  circumference  in  time  and  space,  where  and  when 
it  is,  as  distinct  from  its  actual  interior  substance,  and  to 
hold  that  ideal  conception  of  the  outline  of  form  in  tbe  mind, 
even  when  the  real  orange  is  withdrawn  out  of  that  space- 
and-time  boundary  and  position  into  another  relative  place ; 
but  now  the  form  is  purely  ideal  and  empty,  and  a  merely 
imaginary  outline  in  the  mind  that  conceives  it.  This 
merely  shows  that  finite  mind  is  capable  of  shaping  purely 
ideal  forms,  having  no  other  substance  than  the  essentiid 
activity  of  thought  that  is  thus  thrown  into  the  ideal  concep- 
tion as  such.  Undoubtedly,  the  thought  may  just  as  well 
(if  it  were  able)  also  throw  into  this  exterior  outline  all  the 
forms  of  the  interior  parts,  molecules,  atoms,  or  ether 
whereof  an  orange  may  be  composed,  and  tiius  conceive 
and  create  an  ideal  orange  that  would  correspond  exactly 
and  in  every  particular  with  the  whole  structure  and  sub- 
stance of  a  natural  orange ;  for  the  natural  orange  is  created 
in  precisely  the  same  way,  and  is  just  as  ideal  (though  also 
real)  as  the  other,  only  that  it  is  a  creation  of  the  universal 
mind  of  Nature,  and  is,  for  that  reason,  more  persistent, 
being  as  permanent  as  it  is  permanent  in  Nature,  and  no 
more  so.  If  the  finite  thought  could  do  the  thing  as  com- 
pletely and  effectually  as  the  absolute  thought  does  it,  an- 
other person  (if  he  could  get  hold  of  and  eat  it)  might  find 
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it  as  good  as  any  natural  orange.  This  is  in  fact  impossi- 
ble ;  but  the  actual  orange  is  really  constructed  in  like  man- 
ner by  the  universal  Essence,  and  under  the  same  categories 
of  knowing  and  creating,  as  is  alone  possible.  This  Essence 
as  the  Notion  may  be  considered  as  throwing,  limiting,  and 
determining  its  own  essence  into  the  object,  and  into  all  the 
parts  and  particulars  whereof  it  may  be  composed,  and  as 
continuously  maintaining  itself  therein  under  those  same 
necessities,  essential  relations,  and  categories  of  thought. 
Among  these  will  necessarily  be  the  limitations  of  Time, 
and  Space,  and  Place,  giving  the  form,  not  only  of  the  body 
as  a  whole,  but  also  of  each  and  every  part  or  atom  that 
enters  into  its  interior  structure  and  substance ;  and  this  is 
so  effectually  done  in  Nature  that  the  object  presents  to  our 
senses  all  the  reality  which  our  sense-perception  ascribes  to 
the  actual  thing.  And  it  can  make  no  difference  that  the 
tether,  atoms,  or  molecules  are  firsf  constituted  in  their  own 
special  forms,  and  then  chemically  combined,  or  mechanic- 
ftUy  aggregated.  In  this  constitution  or  creation  of  bodies, 
the  universal  Essence  and  Power  must  necessarily  be  capa- 
ble of  giving  determination  and  limitation,  or  law,  unto  its 
own  action  under  all  the  categories  of  reason  and  necessity, 
thus  producing  both  the  substance  or  substrate,  the  internal 
forms  and  the  external  shape,  of  the  body  or  thing :  other- 
wise the  universe  must  be  reduced  to  a  blind,  inexorable 
machine.  When  a  body  is  removed  to  another  place,  no 
change  in  its  interior  structure  is  necessarily  involved;  it 
may  still  retain  the  same  limitations  of  substance  and  form 
as  before,  bounded  out  of  the  same  eternity  and  inmiensity 
into  the  same  limitations  of  time  and  space,  but  with  a 
change  of  relative  times  and  spaces,  i.  e.  of  relative  place  or 
position.  Change  of  external  form  would  be  actual  change 
in  size  or  in  shape,  and  change  in  the  forms  of  its  interior 
elements  would  be  change  of  quality.  In  short,  Eternity 
and  Immensity  are  mere  empty  though  infinite  possibili- 
ties of  Times  and  Spaces,  that  is,  boundaries  and  positions 
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of  finite  things ;  and  Time  and  Space,  or  Times  and  Spaces, 
are  simply  the  necessary  laws,  or  conditions  and  limitationfi^ 
under  which  it  is  alone  possible  that  finite  bodies  or  things 
can  receive  and  have  their  substances  and  forms  out  of,  and 
through  the  action  of,  the  universal  Essence  itself.  This 
process  is  a  process  of  thought  in  creation ;  for  creation  is 
nothing  else  but  that.  The  upshot  of  Hegel's  immense  dis- 
quisition about  "  Negativity,"  the  "  Negation  of  Negation," 
setting  and  ** positing,"  oversetting  or  ^'cancelling,"  and  re- 
flecting or  restoring  to  identity,  comes  to  this  and  nothing 
more.  It  merely  expresses  the  interplay  and  interaction  of 
these  necessities  and  necessary  relations,  and  the  operation 
of  the  categories  of  reason  in  the  course  of  the  evolution  of 
the  one  active  Essence  (the  Notion,  as  he  defines  it),  or  of 
the  one  whole  and  absolute  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Modality 
of  real  Being  into  the  quantities,  qualities,  and  measures  or 
masses,  or  in  other  wor^  the  essences,  substances,  forms, 
and  properties,  of  particular  bodies.  In  this  process,  the  self- 
moving  (or  eternally  moving)  Essence  and  Power  may  be 
said  to  impose  the  requisite  limitation  or  law  upon  its  own 
action,  but  necessarily,  at  the  same  time,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  those  universal  categories,  necessary  relations,  and 
ground-principles  of  reason  which  must  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  universe,  and  are  in  themselves  eternal  and  im- 
mutable ;  whereby  only  rational  ends  and  aims  are  possible, 
and  are  accomplished  in  so  far  as  they  are  at  all  possible, 
and  just  in  so  far  as  they  ever  are  in  fact  accomplished. 

§  2.  Essence  and  Power — Dialectic  of  "Negativity." 
The  existence  of  such-  self-moving  or  (what  is  the  same 
thing)  eternally  moving  Essence  is,  at  least,  an  undeniable 
fact.  The  contrary  is,  indeed,  quite  conceivable,  and  is  not 
impossible  in  itself :  it  is  only  untrue  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  would  be  an  absurd  hypothesis,  because  directly  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  actual  fact.  It  is  very  easy  to  conceive  the 
universe  to  be  at  a  standstill :  it  may  easily  be  imagined  to 
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be  annihilated  into  absolute  Nothingness.  But  the  univer- 
sally observed  fact,  the  necessary  truth,  is,  that  it  not  only 
exists,  but  is  in  motion.  A  beginning  of  movement,  without 
a  moving  cause,  is  both  inconceivable  and  impossible.  It  is 
a  necessary  conclusion  of  reason  that  the  movement  is  as 
eternal  as  the  essence  itself,  and  is  in  this  sense  infinite* 
Movement  being  the  eternal  fact,  it  may  also  be  said  to  be 
necessary  truth.  As  such,  it  is  not  caused  at  all,  and  needs 
no  other  cause  than  its  own  absolute  essence :  Essence  and 
Power  in  one  is  absolutely  self-subsistent  from  eternity. 
Created  things  only  are  properly  said  to  be  caused,  or  to 
have  a  cause ;  for  these  only  have  a  beginnmg,  a  middle, 
and  an  end.  Since  motion  apart  from  essence  or  a  some- 
thing moving,  or  being  in  movement,  is  impossible,  the  ab- 
solute existence  of  an  eternally  moving  Essence  of  some 
kind  must  necessarily  be  true.  Since  the  one  and  all  of 
real  Being  must  necessarily  be  determinate,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  in  some  measure  limited  out  of  the  void  Immensity 
into  spacial  dimension,  however  wide,  and  out  of  Eternity 
(the  empty  possibility  of  Time)  into  actual  duration,  how- 
ever eternal,  as  the  necessary  conditions  of  its  Actuality. 
The  whole  One,  as  having  thus  a  determinate  existence  and 
reality,  may  have  an  endless  duration  and  an  absolute  ex- 
tension (however  infinitely  movable  the  boundary  of  limita- 
tion may  be),  may  have  existed  so  from  all  eternity  in 
respect  of  its  own  internal  ideality,  and  may  therefore  be 
said  to  dwell  in  Eternity  and  Immensity,  as  the  mere  possi- 
bilities of  such  absolute  Reality. 

It  is  a  commonly  received  notion  tfiat  God,  or  the  supreme 
Spirit,  must  be  wholly  above  Time  and  Space,  and  must  be 
absolutely  infinite  in  all  respects.  Such  is  the  ordinary  con- 
ception of  Infinity;  and  it  is  not  seen  that  such  a  Spirit 
must  necessarily  be  identically  the  same  thing  as  absolute 
Nothingness.  But  here  we  are  giving  a  wider  and  a  truer 
meaning  to  the  words  Time  and  Space,  as  also  a  more  exact 
and  true  meaning  to  the  term  Infinity,    This  wider  signifi- 
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cation  of  Time  and  Space  is  involved  in  the  Hegelian  con- 
ception of  Determinateness  as  that  least  determined  state  of 
real  Being  where  it  is  barely  distinguishable  from  Nothing- 
ness ;  for  Time  and  Space,  truly  conceived,  are  only  those 
necessary  limitations  of  determinateness  which  must  belong 
to  all  real  Being,  Essence,  or  Actuality  whereby  it  must  be 
bounded  and  measured  out  of  Eternity  and  Immensity,  — 
whereby  knowing  Soul  must  be  measured  out  of  Oblivion. 
Without  determinateness  out  of  Eternity  and  Immensity  into 
Time  and  Space,  even  the  absolute  Soul  must  be  reduced  to 
Nothingness :  nothing  could  exist  but  mere  oblivion,  the  ab- 
solute Void.  But  this,  again,  would  be  contrary  to  the  known 
fact  of  an  absolutely  existent  universe  of  reality ;  and  it  can- 
not possibly  be  the  truth.  It  follows  that  Time  and  Space, 
properly  conceived  as  mere  limitation  (or  Modality),  are 
absolute  necessities  or  necessary  conditions  of  all  real  exist- 
ence. This  widest  limitation  in  Time  and  Space,  this  sim- 
plest or  most  universal  determinateness,  may  be  regarded  as 
that  where  the  one  and  all  of  reality  is  to  be  conceived  in  its 
unity  of  absolute  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Modality.  With 
the  further  distinction  and  differentiation  or  evolution  of  the 
one  Whole,  all  existing  quantities  and  qualities,  or  masses, 
may  arise  or  be  produced  out  of  the  one  Essence. 

We  may  distinguish  in  thought  a  universal  principle  of 
Quantity  and  Quality  as  necessary  conditions  of  all  special 
quantities  and  qualities,  and  this  ideal  logic  of  our  minds 
may  be  true  enough  in  itself  merely  as  our  ideal  thought ; 
but  the  ideal  phantoms  of  the  logic  of  our  thinking,  merely 
as  such  alone,  can  have  no  reality  in  Nature  beyond  our- 
selves, without  universal  and  absolute  Essence.  This  Es- 
sence as  the  one  and  all  of  real  Being  is  not  a  logical 
phantom  of  our  minds  merely,  but  is  an  absolute  reality,  an 
actual  fact,  and  (as  we  have  seen)  a  necessary  truth  of  the 
existent  universe,  independent  of  us  and  of  our  thinking 
about  it.  As  such,  it  is  utterly  impossible  and  inconceivable 
that  it  should  not  have  in  itself  both  Quantity  and  Quality 
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(or  Modality)  in  whatever  simplest  degree  or  state.  Our 
ideal  logic  may  be  a  true  expression  of  the  necessities,  neces- 
sary relations,  or  metaphysical  principles  under  which  alone 
this  universal  Essence  can  be  conceived  to  exist,  and  be  capa- 
ble of  evolving  itselE  into  a  world  of  things  as  a  rational  and 
artistic  creation.  But  these  necessities,  relations,  and  prin- 
ciples, though  real  and  eternal  essentities  in  their  own  nature 
as  such,  or  as  in  themselves  considered,  are  one  thing ;  the 
active  and  potential  Essence,  in  its  proper  conception,  is 
quite  another  thing :  it  is  a  subsumption  of  all  these  into  the 
internal  unity  and  identity  of  one  absolute  whole,  whereof 
the  activity,  the  eternal  movement,  is  but  one  phase  or  aspect, 
though  coetemal  with  the  whole  as  such.  This  logical  Con- 
cept of  the  whole  Reality  is  the  Hegelian  "  Notion." 

The  Neoplatonists  sometimes  spoke  of  these  logical  enti- 
ties (or  principles  of  Reason)  as  active,  but  in  more  exact 
discussions  they  evidently  regarded  them  as  something  dis- 
tinct from  the  active  Soul,  or  the  life  of  the  Intelligence, 
though  they  considered  this  life  as  intimately  blended  with 
the  Intelligence,  and  as  somehow  subsisting  in  it  and  with  it 
As  such  living  Essence,  it  was,  with  Plato,  the  Essence  of 
essences  and  the  thM  which  itself  moves  itself  eternally. 
Hegel  endeavors  to  solve  this  distinction  and  remove  the 
difficulty  by  substituting  the  term  Notion  or  Absolute  Idea 
in  the  place  of  Essence  ;  and  he  confines  his  use  of  the  term 
Essence^  more  especially,  though  not  entirely,  to  express  the 
essences  of  particular  things.  And  he  blames  ^^  the  ill  man- 
ners" of  the  Understanding  that  will  attempt  to  conceive 
the  one  Essence  as  ^^  a  thing."  He  appears  to  insist  upon 
regarding  the  Notion  as  purely  ideal ;  it  is  defined  and  de- 
scribed as  a  complex  of  logical  essentities  {Wesenheiten) 
subsumed  into  the  unity  of  a  one  whole;  and  as  such  it 
seems  to  be  conceived  as  pure  Spirit,  that  is  somehow  en- 
dowed with  an  activity  of  becoming  what  it  wills  and  deter- 
mines of  its  own  mere  motion,  or  purely  spiritual  "  moments," 
without  other  essence  or  movement,  and  apart  from  all  es- 
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sence  otherwise  than  as  such  ideal  Notion  itself  is  the  real 
truth.  It  is,  nevertheless,  plain  that  his  logical  Notion  must 
be  it»elf  the  universal  Elssence  and  Power ;  but  he  chooses 
to  lay  the  stress  rather  upon  the  Ideality  than  upon  the 
Reality  of  it.  Nothing  is  said  of  eternal  movement.  The 
Notion  is  eternally  active  only  in  the  "moments"  of  its 
Ideality.  He  discourses  of  the  life  of  the  Soul  thus:  "The 
concept  {Begriff)  of  life  [the  univei-sal  life]  is  the  inmiedi- 
ate  Idea,  the  Notion,  which  is  commensurate  with  its  Objec- 
tivity ;  but  it  is  commensurate  with  it  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
the  negative  unity  of  its  externality ;  that  is,  it  sets  itself 
commensurate.  The  infinite  relating  of  the  Notion  to  itself 
is  (as  the  Negativity)  the  self-determining,  its  diremption  in 
itself  as  subjective  Singleness  (Einzelnheit),  and  in  itself  as 
equivalent  Universality.  The  idea  of  life  in  its  inmiediate- 
ness  is  only,  first,  the  creative  universal  Soul.  On  account 
of  this  immediateness,  the  first  negative  relation  of  the  Idea 
in  itself  is  its  self-determination  as  the  Notion,  —  the  setting 
in  itself  which  is  first  as  return  into  itself  For-itself-Being,  — 
the  creative  presupposition.  Through  this  self-determina- 
tion, the  universal  life  becomes  a  special  (besonderes) ;  it 
has  thereby  dualized  (entzweit)  itself  into  the  two  extremes 
of  the  judgment  that  will  be  the  immediate  conclusion." ' 

We  seem  to  have  here  the  statement  that  the  Idea,  the 
Notion,  the  creative  universal  Soul,  is  alive ;  its  life  is  its 
subjectivity;  the  subjectivity,  as  single  and  also  the  uni- 
versal, dirempts  or  dualizes  itself,  and  sets  some  particular 
exhibition  of  its  own  essence  into  Objectivity  for  itself,  and 
it  is  itself  commensurate  with  that  objectivity  only  in  so  for 
as  the  subjectivity  is  the  negative  unity  of  the  externality 
thus  produced.  Exactly  what  is  meant  here  by  "  negative 
unity  "  is  not  very  clear ;  but  the  amount  of  it  would  seem 
to  be  (in  any  intelligible  expression),  that  the  subjective  ac- 
tivity throws  out  this  objective  exhibition  of  its  own  essence, 
and  by  a  self-negating  faculty  of  giving  and  fixing  limitation 
1  Wissenschqft  der  Logik,  v.  241,  Berlin,  1841. 
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to  its  own  action  —  so  far  and  no  farther  —  gives  to  it  a 
certain  special  or  particular  determinateness  of  essence  and 
form  by  itself  considered ;  but  this  negation  is  still  in  the 
unity  and  identity  of  the  Whole,  and  so,  now,  in  reference 
to  what  is  so  limited,  becomes  a  negative  unity,  or  may  be 
described  as  such ;  but  this  active  faculty,  wonderful  as  it 
would  seem  to  be,  is  quietly  dropped  out  of  sight,  without 
any  further  explanation.  It  is  left  a  sheer  assumption.  The 
universality  of  the  Idea  is  its  simplest  determination  as  the 
Notion  as  it  is  in  and  for  itself  alone  as  such,  eternally ;  and 
this  is  the  presupposition,  the  condition  precedent,  of  any 
creative  action  of  the  Idea  as  subjectivity.  The  actual 
movement  into  a  creation  as  its  objectivity  is  the  self-deter- 
mination, is  the  "  diremption  "  of  the  subjective  Singleness, 
its  dualization  or  distinction  into  subjective  and  objective 
aspects  of  its  own  absolute  and  complete  Self ;  and  this  ac- 
tivity, this  movement,  he  calls  "  Negativity."  Perhaps  we 
might  call  it  the  negating  process  of  self -limitation,  if  there 
were  any  potentiality  there  which  could  be  capable  of  im- 
posing limitation  or  law  upon  its  own  action.  It  would 
seem  to  be  implied  that  this  "Negativity"  was  already  of 
itself  a  conscious,  intelligent  power  of  choosing,  of  giving  law 
unto  itself,  and  of  wielding  the  Notion  into  a  process  of  crea- 
tion. A  very  wonderful  Negativity,  surely !  Considered  as 
merely  intending  to  describe  the  manner  of  the  action  which 
does  actually  take  place,  it  may  do ;  and  we  need  not  quar- 
rel with  his  terminology.  Really,  it  is  all  the  while  tacitly 
assumed  or  implied  that  a  universal  Soul  already  exists  as 
the  one  and  all  of  real  Being,  or  universal  Essence,  grounded 
on  the  eternal  necessities,  and  bounded  over  against  the  nega- 
tive Nothingness,  under  the  absolute  category  of  Universal- 
ity, Speciality,  Particularity,  and  Totality.  As  such,  it  must 
be  in  a  state  of  eternal  movement  under  all  the  categories  of 
Essence  and  Reason,  and  so  acting  only  after  the  manner, 
necessity,  and  law  of  soul  thinking  and  creating.  Hegel 
does  sometimes  speak  of  movement,  but  oftener  of  "mo- 
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ments,'*  and  in  such  manner  as  to  imply  that  over  and  above 
the  Notion  as  such  there  is  a  Spirit  that  can  do  anything  it 
pleases.  He  does  not  expressly  declare  that  the  movement 
is  an  eternal  fact,  or  a  necessary  truth,  yet  the  whole  power 
of  his  logic  of  the  Syllog^m  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
problem,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  Syllogism 
and  the  logical  Notion  are  all  one ;  and  this  is  the  logical 
truth  of  the  universal  Soul  as  it  is  in  itself.  If  the  under- 
taking may  be  considered  successful,  the  logical  Syllogism 
embodied  in  the  Notion  may  be  accepted  as  the  absolute 
truth,  the  all  and  enough ;  for  movement  is  involved  in  it 
as  one  phase  of  the  whole  fact  and  reality,  and  is  its  life 
eternal.  Considered  as  method,  he  says,  ^4t  is  only  the 
movement  {Bewegung)  of  the  Notion  itself  (the  nature  of 
which  should  already  be  known),  but  firstly  now  with  the 
signification  that  the  Notion  of  the  All  and  its  movement  is 
the  universal  absolute  Activity,  the  self-determining  and  self- 
realizing  movement."  *  It  is  also  called  "  the  dialectic  "  {daa 
dialektiscJie)} 

Further  considering  of  the  manner  of  it,  it  is  also  stated 
that  this  '^  Negativity "  is  the  turning-point  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  Notion :  ^'  it  is  the  simple  point  of  negative 
relation  to  itself,  the  immanent  source  of  all  activity,  of 
living  and  perpetual  self-movement,  and  is  the  dialectic  soul 
which  has  all  truth  in  itself :  through  it  is  the  alone  true ; 
since  upon  this  subjectivity,  the  cancellation  (aufheben)  of 
the  opposition  between  concept  and  reality,  and  also  the 
unity  which  is  the  truth,  alone  rests.^ 

Hegel  is  dealing  here  with  the  logical  categories  of  the 
absolute  Syllogism,  the  Universality,  Speciality,  Particular- 
ity, and  Totality  of  the  one  Whole,  with  the  dualization 
or  distinction  of  the  one  Essence  into  its  Subjective  and 
Objective  aspects  or  sides,  and  with  the  dialectic  move- 
ment of  the  One  as  the  Ideality  of  the  Notion.  He  is 
endeavoring  to  state  or  describe  the  logical  manner  and 
1  Wissenschqft  der  Logik,  v.  320.  a  i^ia.  v.  332. 
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fact  of  the  proceeding.  The  term  Negativity  covers  and 
includes  this  dialectic  movement,  the  self-limiting  power  or 
function,  which  is  "  the  inmianent  source  of  all  activity  of 
self-movement  in  the  dialectic  soul ; "  that  is,  it  would  seem, 
it  is  the  simple  fact  of  the  eternal  movement  or  life  of  the 
Notion. 

"  Because  the  first  or  immediate  is  the  Notion  in  itself, 
and  hence  only  in  itself  the  negative,  so  the  dialectic  move- 
ment consists  herein,  that  the  distinction  which  it  contains 
will  be  posited  in  itself.  The  .second,  on  the  contrary,  is 
the  determined,  the  distinction  or  relation ;  and  hence  the 
dialectic  movement  consists  in  positing  the  unity  which  is 
contained  in  it.  The  second  negation  to  which  we  come  b 
the  negation  of  thtit  first  negation,**  and  so  is  the  cancelling 
of  that  contradiction  or  limitation,  which  really  "was  as 
little  an  absolute,  final,  hard  and  fast  contradiction  as  it 
was  the  doing  of  external  reflection  ;  but  it  was  the  imma- 
nent, most  objective  moment  of  life  and  spirit,  whereby 
spirit  is  a  thinking  subject,  a  person,  and  free."  ^  That  is 
to  say,  free,  thinking  Soul,  constituted  as  the  Notion,  can 
and  does  easily  limit  and  temporarily  set  its  own  essence 
into  a  self-negated  involution  or  convolution  of  itself .  upon 
itself  in  that  manner.  In  this,  and  before  the  special 
movement  begins,  the  soul  is  to  be  conceived  as  in  the 
simplest  state  of  the  whole  Notion,  where  the  activity  of 
knowing  and  consciousness  is  holding  itself  up  in  that  con- 
tinuous state  wldch  might  be  called  absolute  Remembrance, 
imd,  being  thus  already  a  conscious  knowing  potentiality,  it 
is  capable  of  such  self-negation  in  a  process  of  evolution  and 
involution,  with  an  end  and  aim.  At  the  same  time,  it  can 
just  as  readily,  and  consciously  too,  negate,  cancel,  overset, 
or  abolish  that  limitation,  and  restore  itself  to  its  own  inhe* 
rent  simplicity  or  original  actuality,  or  it  can  impose  and  es- 
tablish another  and  different  limitation  in  place  of  the  previ- 
ous one,  whereby  and  in  virtue  of  the  dialectic  movement  the 
1  Ibid.  V.  332. 
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thing  so  temporarily  existent  may  be  altered,  and  enlarged 
or  diminished,  or  even  cancelled  utterly  into  nothingness ; 
for  this  *^  second  negation "  was  the  reflex  stoppage  (as  it 
were)  or  reflection  of  the  outward  movement  at  that  point 
of  the  limitation,  so  far  and  no  farther;  or  it  might  go 
further  into  something  other  and  different,  or  it  might 
'  whoUy  withdraw  itself  inwardly  again,  or  return  into  its 
simpler  identity,  whereby  the  special  limitation  utterly  van- 
wishes  as  such.  This  ^^  relating  of  the  Negative  to  itself," 
this  ^^  negation  of  the  former  negation,*'  whereby  the  spe- 
ciality becomes  a  something  determined  and  set,  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  second  premiss  in  the  logical  syllogism. 
"That^rs^  negation  can  be  viewed  as  the  analytic  move- 
ment (if  the  determinations  of  analytic  and  synthetic  are 
used  in  their  opposition),  in  that  the  immediate  [the  No- 
tion in  its  universality  ?]  therein  immediately  relates  itself 
to  its  other  [t.  e.  stretches  or  throws  some  portion  of  itself 
out  (as  it  were)  into  that  other,  so  far  constituting  it  an 
other]  ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  said  to  "  go  over  into  the 
same,  or  rather  is  gone  over  '*  into  it.  And  this  is  analytic, 
since  it  is  a  kind  of  division  or  distinction  into  parts  or 
aspects,  still  remaining  in  one  whole,  and,  in  respect  of  the 
relation  back  into  the  whole,  it  may  also  be  regarded  as 
synthetic,  "  because  it  is  for  another  into  which  it  goes 
over."  And  so  this  second  premiss  *'  can  be  determined  as 
the  synthetic,  because  it  is  the  relation  of  the  distinguished 
as  such  to  its  distinguishing  "  cause,  viz.,  the  whole  dialectic 
movement  of  the  Notion,  which  initiates  the  distinction ; 
that  is,  it  may  be  regarded  in  that  manner.  As  Xhe  first 
negation  consisted  in  the  movement  of  the  whole  univer- 
sality into  a  division  or  partition  of  itself  into  a  certain 
speciality  and  itself,  so  the  second  negation  is  determined, 
through  that  speciality,  to  some  further  particularity ;  and 
the  whole,  or  the  special,  "  as  excluding  and  for  itself  dif- 
ferent, relates  to  its  other." 

This  cancelling  Negativity,  as  the  dialectic  movement  of 
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the  whole  Notion,  << appears  as  the  mediating"  agency, 
*^ because  it  includes  itself  and  that  immediate"  (limited 
part)  ^'in  itself  all  at  once;'*  that  is  (it  would  seem),  its 
mediating  is  merely  the  alteration  of  a  relative  and  mova- 
ble boundary,  thus  temporarily  set  and  held  within  itself.^ 
Now,  ^*  in  so  far  as  both  these  determinations  [alluding  to 
a  certain  relation]  can  be  taken  as  external  {i,  e,  viewed 
from  the  outside  by  the  common  understanding),  the  media- 
tion can  be  considered  as  being  only  the  mediating  form 
(fortnelle),*'  as  it  was  considered  by  Kant.  As  the  abso- 
lute Negativity,  however,  "the  negative  moment  of  the 
absolute  mediation  is  the  unity,  which  is  the  Subjectivity ' 
and  the  Soul."  ^  That  is  to  say,  the  whole  mediating, 
determining  power  or  faculty  lies  in  the  subjective  Ideal- 
ity of  the  Soul,  which  has  only,  first,  to  establish,  and  then 
to  alter,  a  relative,  movable  boundary  of  negation  (or  limita- 
tion), and  is  in  itself  sueh  a  self-active,  conscious,  knowing, 
•  creating,  and  destroying  activity  as  is  capable  of  proceed- 
ing in  that  manner,  even  to  the  evolution  of  a  world  of  cre- 
ated things,  and  again  destroying  the  same  at  will.  The 
Elantian  Syllogism,  taking  the  categories  in  their  abstract, 
hard  and  fast  severance  into  irreconcilable  antinomies  and 
contradictions  (as  viewed  externally),  was  the  syllogistic 
manner  of  reasoning  of  the  ordinary  school  logic  and  the 
common  Understanding ;  but  when  these  categories  are  all 
subsumed  into  unity  in  the  dialectic  movement  of  absolute 
Ideality  in  the  one  real  Whole  of  the  Notion  as  Soul,  we 
have  the  living  Syllogism  as  it  really  is  in  the  entire  uni- 
verse and  in  a  complete  system  of  Logic:  not  merely  a 
dead  syllogism,  nor  an  empty  formal  schema,  but  a  living 
syllogism  and  an  active  dialectic  of  the  one  and  all  of  Heal 
Being  or  Essence,  which  is  thus  capable  of  evolving  its  own 

^  This  set  speciality  seems  to  be  what  Kosenkranz  designates  as 
"Mittel''  (medium,  means,  instrumentality),  or  the  middle  proposi- 
tion, in  his  Logic.    Wissenschqfl  der  logischen  Idee,  Konig^berg,  1859. 

2  Ibid.   p.  333. 
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essence  into  a  world  of  created  things  in  a  strictly  logical 
process,  and  in  a  philosophical  manner.^ 

Still  further  (says  Hegel,  speaking  of  the  turning-point 
of  Negativity),  "the  method  turns  the  course  of  knowing 
hack  into  itself "  in  a  sort  of  reflex  relation  or  Reflection. 
This  Negativity,  as  the  self-cancelling  of  contradiction,  is  at 
the  same  time  "the  restoration  (Herstdlung)  of  ^e  first 
immediateness  [the  Notion  in  its  primitive  fulness  or  To^ 
tality],  that  simple  universality  ; "  since  it  is  "  immediately 
the  other  of  that  other  [the  limited  part],  is  the  negative  of 
that  negation,  and  so  is  also  the  positive,  identical  univer- 
sal." "  This  second  immediateness  [the  restoration]  is,  in 
the  whole  course  of  knowing  (if  you  will  have  a  count),  the 
third  to  the  first  immediateness  and  the  mediated ;  but  it  is 
also  the  third  to  the  formal  Negative,  and  to  the  absolute 
Negativity.  In  so  far,  now,  as  that  first  negative  is  al- 
ready the  second  term,  so  can  that  same,  counted  as  third, 
be  also  counted  as  fourth,  and  the  abstract  form  can  be 
taken  as  a  qtuidruplicity  instead  of  a  triplicity.  The  neg- 
ative or  the  distinction  is  in  this  way  counted  as  a  dual- 
ity. The  third  and  Hk^  fourth  is,  in  general,  the  unity  of 
the^r^^  and  the  second  moments,  the  immediate  and  the 
mediated.  That  it  is  this  unity  in  such  manner  that  the 
whole  form  of  the  method  is  a  Triplicity,  is  only  the  super- 
ficial external  side  of  the  manner  of  knowing ;  but  it  is  only 
this :  but,  truly  shown,  it  should  have  been  exhibited  in  de- 
termined employment  [in  a  state  of  active  determining],  for 
the  abstract  count-form  is  itself  especially  crude  and  with- 
out concept  (Begriff),  and  therefore  its  presentation,  as 
presented  [say,  by  Kant],  has  been  without  consequence ; 
it  is  notwithstanding  to  be  viewed  as  an  infinite  service  of 
the  Kantian  philosophy.     The  conclusion,  also  threefold,  is 

1  Kant's  syllogism  would  seem  to  have  been  nearly  what  Bacon  in- 
tended when  he  said  of  the  Novum  Ch-ganum  that  "  it  was  no  more  but 
a  new  logic,  teaching  to  invent  and  judge  by  induction,  (as  finding 
syllogism  incompetent  for  sciences  of  nature)."  —  Letter  to  the  King. 
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ever  to  be  known  as  the  general  form  of  the  Reason ;  but 
it  avails  in  general  partly  as  a  wholly  external  form,  the 
form  not  determining  the  nature  of  the  content ;  and  partly, 
where  it  runs  in  the  formal  sense  of  the  understanding- 
determination  of  identity,  there  is  wanting  to  it  the  essen- 
tial dialectic  movement,  the  Negativity  [i,  e.  this  faculty  of 
self-determination]  :  but  this  movement  steps  into  the  for- 
mal Triplicity  of  the  determination,  because  the  third  [the 
Conclusion]  is  the  unity  of  the  two  first  determinations  [the 
Jlrst  and  second  premiss] ;  but  these,  where  they  are  dif- 
ferent, can  be  in  unity  only  as  cancelled  in  the  third  [the 
Conclusion],  which  embraces  both  in  one.  When  this 
movement  has  stepped  into  the  Triplicity,  it  has  indeed 
"vivified  (bemdchtigt)  the  formalism,  and  bodies  itself  in 
the  empty  schema  of  the  same.  The  shallow  incongruity 
and  baldness  of  the  so-called  philosophical  interpretation 
[the  Kantian,  for  instance]  that  counts  in  nothing  but  that 
formal  schema,  without  dependence  above  all  on  the  Notion 
and  immanent  determination,  and  only  uses  an  external 
order,  have  made  that  form  for  a  long  time  injuriously  no- 
torious. But  it  cannot  lose,  through  the  shallowness  of  this 
use,  its  inner  worth  ;  and  it  is  ever  to  be  highly  valued  that 
even  the  conceptionless  form  of  the  Rational  should  have 
been  discovered."  ^ 

Exactly  how  this  counting  is  made  out  is  not  so  very 
clear  as  stated :  but  the  upshot  would  seem  to  be,  that  in 
the  abstract  logic  of  the  Understanding,  the  universal  prop- 
osition stands  as  the  first  premiss;  the  specially  limited 
proposition  stands  as  the  second  premiss;  and  the  third 
(the  Conclusion)  subsumes  the  special  proposition  into  or 
under  the  universal  again.  But  these  propositions  (the  Con- 
clusion inclusive)  are  stated  merely  as  abstract  truths, 
and  as  external  to  any  reality  in  Nature :  it  is  an  empty 
formalism  of  the  Understanding,  not  a  living  Reality  of 
the  Reason.  The  common  Syllogism  is  threefold,  indeed, 
and  a  Triplicity,  but  the  active  element,  the  essential  life, 
1  Wissenschqft  der  Logiky  v.  332-^34,  Berlin,  1841. 
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18  dropped  out  of  it  and  overlooked.  This  makes  it  the 
dead  and  imfraitful  Syllogism  of  the  Understanding,  as  a 
formal  school-logic  of  mere  reasoning,  which  fails  to  ascend 
to  the  higher  platform  of  the  universal  Reason.  It  deals 
only  with  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  as  applied  to 
practical  affairs,  or  to  the  investigation  of  Nature  from  the 
outside  as  it  is  presented  to  observation  in  sense-perception 
only.  Kant  had  himself  recogrnized  the  "  I  think^^  the  wie, 
as  *^  the  transcendental  unity  of  self-consciousness "  in  our 
minds,  but  he  gave  no  essence,  no  activity,  no  life  to  it ;  he 
found  it  impossible  to  say  what  mind,  or  soul,  was  in  itself, 
or  whether  or  not  it  was  an3rthing  more  than  the  whole 
cooperation  of  sense-impressions  on  the  brain-tissues  in  a 
kind  of  synthesis  in  the  consciousness,  after  the  manner  of 
the  physiological  psychologists  who  have  been  his  followers. 
Hegel  restores  this  essential  life  and  movement  both  to  the 
finite  and  the  universal  mind  as  an  immanent  and  neces- 
sary part,  aspect,  or  function  of  itself  as  the  Ideality  of  the 
Notion  and  the  essential  nature  of  Soul  itself.  He  dem- 
onstrates that  this  living  Essence  is  equally  true  of  the  syllo- 
gistic Notion  in  us  as  it  is  also  of  the  absolute  Idea.  By 
this  means  (and  it  is  the  grandest  achievement  of  his  philos- 
ophy, and  indeed  of  all  philosophy  hitherto),  he  rises  to  the 
height  of  the  absolute  and  universal  Soul,  and  demonstrates 
d  'priori  the  existence  of  God,  or  the  absolute  Personality  as 
it  is  in  its  own  eternal  nature  and  being  as  a  living  essen- 
tiality, and  not  an  abstract  vision,  —  a  demonstration  which 
Kant  pronounced  impossible  by  any  a  priori  method. 

§  3.   Quantity  —  Quality  —  Modality —  Reciprocity 
—  Kind. 

After  all,  this  is  not  so  much  a  denial  of  Essence,  or  a 
separation  of  activity  from  Essence,  as  a  mode  of  describing 
and  defining  the  precise  manner  in  which  he  conceives  the 
one  active  Essence  to  be  and  exist.  It  is  the  Notion,  not 
merely  "  a  thing."  In  one  sense,  this  is  true  enough ;  but 
in  a  more  general  sense,  the  Notion  as  thus  constituted  is  as 
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much  a  thin^  as  is  an  atom :  it  is  a  different  thing,  but  still 
a  thing,  and  indeed  a  very  wonderful  thing.  It  is  the  One 
and  All  of  being  and  knowing,  the  whole  actuality  of  real 
existence.  As  such,  it  is  necessarily  determinate  in  re- 
spect of  both  Quantity  and  Quality  :  it  is  the  Essence  of  es- 
sences, the  Quantity  of  quantities,  the  Quality  of  qualities,  the 
Cause  of  causes,  and  the  Potentiality  of  powers.  But  it  is 
not  infinite  in  respect  of  either  Quantity  or  Quality :  its  true 
infinity  consists  in  its  dwelling  in  Eternity  (in  respect  of 
duration)  and  in  Immensity  (in  respect  of  intensive  and  ex- 
tensive magnitude),  in  its  absolute  Allness  in  respect  of  Re- 
ality, and  in  the  inexhaustibility  (in  respect  of  Activity  and 
Causality)  of  its  eternal  movement  into  the  quantities,  qual- 
ities, and  measures  of  special  and  particular  things  other 
than  itself  in  its  wholeness  as  such.  The  unity  of  Quantity 
and  Quality  is  Mass,  is  Potentiality,  is  Measure,  is  Modal- 
ity. This  view  would  seem  to  be  consistent  with  what  He- 
gel has  expressly  said :  "  We  have  shown  that  the  One  as  it 
is  in  and  for  itself  goes  over  into  attraction,  into  its  ideal- 
ity, and  that  hence  the  continuity  is  not  external  to  itself, 
but  belongs  to  itself,  and  is  grounded  in  its  Essence  ( TFe- 
8en)y  ^  This  Essence  is  the  whole  internal  and  necessary 
constitution  of  the  Notion  itself,  and  the  continuity  of  the 
creative  activity,  the  movement,  is  grounded  on  the  stand- 
ing All  of  that  Essence :  therefore  it  is  not  a  mere  activity 
without  essence  or  apart  from  essence.  It  is  not  an  empty 
abstraction  of  "pure  Activity,"  or  a  sheer  "Becoming." 
Hegel  defines  Quantity  as  the  continued  intensity  of  the  one 
active  Essence,  or  again  as  "  intensive  and  extensive  Mag- 
nitude." 

The  whole  absolute  Quantity  of  Essence  and  Power  in 
one,  there  being  eternal  movement  in  it  in  point  of  fact,  is 
thrown  out  and  determined,  or  limited,  into  the  quantities 
and  qualities  of  other  special  and  particular  things  by  way 
of  action  and  evolution,  and  is  withdrawn,  or  returns,  into 
the  whole  again  by  way  of  reaction,  negation,  and  reflection ; 
1  Wissenschaft  der  Logik,  iii.  206,  Berlin,  1841. 
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and  this  outward  and  inward  movement  in  a  perpetual  flux 
of  external  form,  on  the  hasis  of  a  certain  internal  and  con- 
tinuous "  negative  unity  "  in  the  one  identical  Whole,  makes 
out  the  Ideality  of  the  Notion,  as-hotii  an  absolute  Causality 
and  an  absolute  Reciprocity  of  Action  and  Reaction.  It  is 
the  dialectic  movement  of  creation  and  destruction  of  spe- 
cials and  particulars  in  the  Whole,  or  a  continuous  creation 
of  new  in  the  destruction  of  old :  it  comes  about  in  a  per- 
petual cycle,  and  has  its  proper  infinity  therein.  The  infi- 
nite Ideality  is  simply  the  absolute  Causality.  All  the  while, 
the  Notion  remains  identical  with  itself  in  respect  of  its  es- 
sential constitution  and  nature.  It  merely  changes  its  form 
and  mode  of  existing  and  being.  This  change  is  a  process 
of  knowing  and  creating,  of  remembrance  and  oblivion  (as 
it  might  be  called),  and  it  measures  the  course  of  change  in 
the  world  of  Nature.  It  is  nearly  what  is  meant  by  the 
ancient  materialists  (if  they  had  properly  understood  them- 
selves) by  "  the  eternity  of  the  World  "  amidst  all  changes 
of  form :  it  is  the  hidden  inner  meaning  of  the  ^icient  fable 
of  Proteus.^  Hegel  quotes  Spinoza  as  saying  that  "  Quan- 
tity is  (to  the  intellect)  infinite,  one  and  indivisible,"  and 
also  Leibnitz  as  saying,  **  It  is  not  improbable  that  matter 
and  quantity  are  the  same."  In  the  Monadology,  Leibnitz 
considers  God  as  "  the  Supreme  Substance,  the  Only,  Uni- 
versal and  Necessary,"  and  as  "the  magnitude  of  positive 
reality,"  outside  of  which  is  nothing  but  the  empty  possibil- 
ity of  its  actual  existence.  The  Logic  of  Hegel,  with  the 
deeper  insight  of  the  Eleatic  school,  subsumed  the  antino- 
mial  and  contradictory  categories  of  Kant  into  unity  in  the 
living  Ideality  of  the  Notion,  and  grounded  motion  "  on  the 
concept  of  Quantity  in  which  it  finds  its  solution."  "  The 
Eleatics  [he  says]  did  the  universe  the  highest  honor;  for 
they  have  the  pure  reason  of  Parmenides  for  result  in  that 
they  show  the  solution  in  it  of  all  determined  being,  so  that 
it  is  in  itself  the  flowing  of  Heraclitus."  Quantity  repre- 
sents the  Whole  intensive  and  extensive  magnitude,  the  total 
^  See  Bacon's  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients:  Proteus, 
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amount  of  £sseuce  and  Power,  and  "  has  its  truth  in  the 
Notion."  1 

Spinoza's  Substance  was  really  nothing  else  but  this,  how- 
ever inadequate  his  logical  statement  of  it:  it  is  the  uni- 
versal Substance  or  Essence  in  potence  and  action.  The 
mode  and  extension  of  Spinoza  really  mean  nothing  other 
than  this  unity  of  Quantity  and  Quality  which  makes  out  the 
absolute  Modality  of  the  one  whole  substantial  reality  of  es- 
vSence  and  existence,  i,  e.  that  same  infinitely  movable  boun- 
dary of  spacial  limitation  or  "  eoctension "  which  eternally 
and  necessarily  belongs  as  well  to  the  one  real  Whole  as 
such  as  also  to  aU  special  or  particular  things  limited  out  of 
it  as  their  modes  or  spacial  limitations.  What  Spinoza  espe- 
cially failed  to  state  here,  was  precisely  this  Eleatic  and 
Hegelian  dialectic  of  the  necessary  and  eternal  reflection  of 
Essence  into  the  perpetual  flux  of  change  in  this  infinitely 
movable  boundary  of  form.^ 

1  WissenscL  der  Logik,  iii.  206-220,  Berlin,  1841. 

^  On  this  subject,  the  views  of  Dortons  de  Mairan,  as  g^ven  by 
M.  Paul  Janet  (Les  Maitres  de  la  Pens^e  Moderne,  Paris,  1883,  p.  121), 
are  very  significant.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  on  any  critical  study  of 
Spinoza's  doctrine  that  much  of  the  difficulty  of  comprehending  him 
aright  arises,  not  only  from  the  yagueness  and  insufficiency  of  his 
thought  or  his  language,  and  especially  from  his  use  (sometimes  erro- 
neous) of  such  terms  as  infinite^  attribute^  extension,  mode,  sxibstance, 
necessity y  freedom  or  liberty,  thought,  affections,  ideas,  and  the  like  words 
of  common  use  at  his  day,  or  from  misconceptions,  misinterpretations, 
or  tocul  perversions  in  the  minds  of  his  readers  and  critics,  but  largely 
also  from  the  controlling  influence  of  the  prevailing  theological  or 
spiritual  notions  of  his  time,  and  particularly  about  Theism  and  Pan- 
theism, when  God  was  scarcely  conceivable  otherwise  than  as  some  Je- 
hovistic  absolute  power  of  personal  will,  above  and  apart  from  the 
world  of  Nature,  or  as  some  immaterial  anthropomorphic  spirit,  cre- 
ating, willing,  thinking,  and  acting  as  man  thinks,  wills,  acts,  and 
creates.  Even  the  critical  discussion  of  JoufProy^  though  learned  and 
able  in  many  respects,  does  not  get  entirely  (rhat  of  ihfMSQ  t^loudy 
obfuscatious.  See  Cours  de  Droit  Naturel,  par  31.  lli,  JoufTn^y,  Paria, 
1835,  i.  163-190.  Neither  is  the  very  able  atiil  pt-ofwrnid  *'  Critique  " 
of  M.  Saisset  ( (Euvres  de  Spinoza,  traduite  pa^v  Emile  Saiaaet,  Paris, 
1861,  voL  i.)  altogether  satisfactory  on  some  heads. 
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Dumas*  doctrine  of  ^'the  substdtation  of  molecules"  in 
certain  bodies  of  organic  chemistry,  showing  how  the  differ- 
ent qualities  of  bodies  may  depend  on  the  particular  arrange- 
ments, differences,  and  peculiar  combinations  of  the  ultimate 
molecules,  and  suggesting  that  the  atoms  may  be  in  them- 
selves identical  with  each  other  as  the  simplest  discrete  ones 
(that  is,  that  they  may  be  alike  in  respect  of  quantity  and 
quaUty),  approaches  very  near  to  the  same  metaphysical  con- 
ception of  the  true  nature  of  Quantity  and  Quality  as  pre- 
dicated of  the  smallest  conceivable  masses.  According  to 
Hegel,  intensive  magnitude  is  essentially  the  same  thing  as 
extensive  magnitude,  or  they  are  but  two  aspects  of  one  and 
the  same  thing :  ^  intensive  degree  expands  (as  it  were)  into 
extensive  size  or  spacial  limitation,  and  this  identity  makes 
out  the  whole  quantitative  and  qualitative  Somewhat  of 
Reality.  The  matter  of  the  bodies  (even  of  the  atoms,  if 
there  be  any)  of  ordinary  science  is  only  the  temporarily 
limited  and  set  form  of  their  intensive  and  extensive  mag^- 
tudes  or  masses ;  and  so  likewise  the  Forces  of  science  are 
merely  some  determinate  form  or  mode  of  intensive  and  ex- 
tensive magnitude  or  degree  of  essential  power,  in  the  exter- 
nal manifestation  thereof.  In  Mathematics,  the  Potentials 
of  Gravity  in  bodies  or  masses,  and  of  electric  Quantity,  con- 
sidered as  a  state  of  stress  in  a  one  whole  elastic  incompres- 
sible Medium,  appear  to  be  governed  by  the  same  law  of  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance  to  the  mass  or 
quantity ;  and  they  are  assumed  to  begin  at  the  zero  of  in- 
finity where  is  no  mass  and  no  quantity.  In  themselves, 
Matter  and  Force,  Essence  and  Activity,  are  inseparable : 
they  have  one  and  the  same  content,  viz.,  intensive  and  ex- 
tensive magnitude  at  once  and  in  one.  This  doctrine  is  con- 
sistent with  the  scientific  teaching  that  force,  or  motion,  is 
inconceivable  apart  from  matter,  and  with  the  principle  of 
the  conservation  of  energy  and  the  convertibility  of  forces. 
It  finds  its  solution  in  the  Unity  of  intensive  and  extensive 

^  Logique  de  Hegel,  traduite  par  A.  V^ra,  ii.  pp.  50-51  and  n. 
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magnitade,  or  Quantity.^  Quality  is  mere  spacial  limitation, 
the  Qualis  or  what  kind ;  and  '^  the  unity  of  Quantity  and 
Quality  is  Modality."  ^  And  Quantity  is  the  total  active 
Essence  and  Power  of  the  Notion ;  that  is,  it  is  matter  as  it 
really  is  in  itself,  and  is  force  as  it  is  in  itself.  Mechanical 
force,  the  energy  of  a  moving  body,  or  of  a  machine  in  mo- 
tion, or  of  a  clock  that  is  wound  up,  is  only  a  secondary,  sub- 
ordinate, and  temporarily  limited  and  set  form  or  mode  of 
essential  activity.  The  whole  difference  lies  in  the  manner 
of  conceiving  the  truth  of  it.  Matter  expresses  that  concep- 
tion which  regards  only  the  permanent  and  temporarily  per- 
sistent forms  of  bodies  as  observed  from  without :  Essence 
expresses  both  the  permanent  and  the  movable  state  of  mat- 
ter, both  that  temporary  fixity  (which  is  still  a  movable 
boundary  only,  and  is  always  changeable  on  the  basis  of  the 
unmoved  and  the  immovable)  and  that  immovable  and  un- 
alterable basis  itself  as  well.  But  the  eternally  moving  or 
movable  Essence,  truly  conceived  as  moving  only  on  the 
ground  of  the  immovable  or  the  unmoved,  is  the  absolute 
Notion  itself;  and  this  conception,  though  quite  different 
from  what  we  ordinarily  undei'stand  by  Matter^  may  yet  be, 
and  in  fact  is,  as  necessarily,  really,  and  absolutely  true,  and 
as  much  an  actual  fact,  as  the  most  solid  body  of  our  expe- 
1  ience  can  be.  It  is  even  more  so ;  for  the  solidity,  of  expe- 
rience is  scientifically  demonstrated  to  be  an  illusion  of  the 
senses,  or  only  an  accidental  state  or  quality  of  matter,  not 
an  absolutely  permanent  and  unalterable  fact.  '  More  ex- 
actly, it  is  not  altogether  an  illusion  in  itself,  neither ;  for 
there  truly  is  a  certain  temporary  state  of  permanency  and 
reality  of  all  bodies  in  Nature :  but  the  common  notion  of 
an  eternally  fixed  solidity,  liquidity,  gaseousness,  atomicity, 
or  etherealicity,  as  being  absolute  and  eternal  states  or  con- 
ditions of  matter,  is  a  sheer  illusion.     And  no  less  illusory 

^  Wissenschaft  der  Logik,  iii.  247,  Berlin. 

2  Wissenschaft  der  logischen  Idee,  von  Karl  Rosenkranz,  Konigs- 
berg,  1858-^9. 
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is  the  idea  of  an  atomic  series  of  simple  and  same  at«ms,  pos- 
sessing a  certain  homogeneous  and  eternal  identity  through- 
out as  such,  or  that  of  a  continuous  simple  and  same  suhstance 
or  essence,  eternally  and  unalterably  existent  as  such.  It  is 
impossible  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  could  be  a  unity 
of  matter  and  force,  or  of  essence  and  action,  in  one.  Such 
crude  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  Essence  are  merely  vague  • 
and  finiitless  endeavors  to  ignore  the  fundamental  categories 
of  universal  reason  and  necessity  as  well  as  the  internal  and 
necessary  relations  of  the  complex  essentities  which  enter 
into  the  absolute  constitution  of  Essence  as  the  logical  No- 
tion of  the  one  Whole  and  All  of  Reality.  In  tmth,  this  is 
at  once  and  in  one,  absolutely  and  eternally,  the  Universal, 
the  Special,  and  the  Particular  in  one  and  the  same  con- 
tinuous and  ever-continuing  Totality ;  in  which  the  eternal 
movement  of  Causality  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  coeternal  fact, 
and  as  merely  one  aspect  of  the  absolute  Whole.  In  this 
unity  of  Essence  and  Power  in  the  one  Whole  lies  its  Poten- 
tiality as  the  absolute  Causality.  The  movement  is  simply 
the  eternal  Fact  Its  truth  is  as  absolutely  necessary  h  pos- 
teriori as  it  is  ^  priori. 

The  idea  of  "  Reciprocity  "  gives  no  satisfactory  account 
of  this  action  or  activity.  The  term  itself  implies  some  kind 
of  reciprocal  action  and  reaction,  or  relation.  If  there  is  to 
be  movement  within  a  permanently  standing  whole  and  all, 
there  must  necessarily  be  action  and  reaction  therein.  The 
moving  part  must  react  upon  the  standing  all,  or  it  must 
both  act  and  react  upon  the  other  parts ;  and,  if  there  be 
actual  movement,  a  change  of  relations  within  the  Whole 
must  follow.  In  respect  of  all  the  movable  parts,  or  change- 
able aspects  and  relations  within  the  Whole,  there  must,  in- 
deed, be  both  action  and  reaction  in  the  relation  of  Reciproc- 
ity. But  this  is  no  explanation  or  account  of  the  movement, 
the  original  active  causality.  The  parts  might  as  well  be 
standing  in  a  perfect  equilibrium  of  stationary  balance  within 
the  Whole.     All  might  be  at  a  standstill.     In  such  case, 
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what  should  ever  set  it  in  motion  ?  Any  suggestion  of  a 
superessential  (supemotional)  spirit  that  could  either  start  it 
into  movement,  or  keep  it  in  motion  when  once  moving,  or 
could  itself  exist  at  all,  is,  by  the  very  hypothesis  of  such  a 
standing  whole  and  all  of  real  being  or  essence,  quite  impos- 
sible and  wholly  inadmissible.  Nothing  remains  but  the  ab- 
solute fact  and  the  necessary  truth  of  an  eternal  movement 
as  the  absolute  Causality,  grounded  on  the  eternal  necessi- 
ties, essentities,  and  inner  necessary  relations,  and  whole 
essential  constitution  of  the  standing  One  and  All  itself. 
This  is  really  the  Hegelian  conception  of  absolute  Cause  or 
Causa  Sui^  as  distinguished  from  the  simple  relation  of 
Cause  and  Effect,  or  causality  in  the  chain  of  secondary 
causes  and  effects,  and  from  the  simple  relation  of  Action 
and  Reaction  as  Reciprocity.^ 

Hegel's  "  Reciprocity "  would  seem  to  have  been  some- 
thing like  this :  the  one  Whole  throws  itself  out  into  a  cer- 
tain speciality  of  its  own  essence  in  a  movement  of  reflection 
upon  itself,  or  upon  the  unmoved  portion  of  the  Wliole ;  and 
it  takes  its  special  form  from  its  motion.  This  is  what  he 
calls  a  kind  of  pushing  off  from  itself  (Abstossen  von 
sick).  The  part  moving  within  the  Whole  is  necessarily 
limited  over  against  the  unmoved  portion,  or  also  against 
the  Whole  as  such ;  and  so  there  is  a  kind  of  negation  of 
negation  between  them.  But  the  Whole,  in  accordance 
with  its  own  internal  constitution  of  immovable  identity 
and  movable  form  in  one,  is  also  in  motion  or  movable,  and 
consequently  there  arises  a  certain  relation  of  external  op- 
position between  the  two  as  two,  and  reciprocal  action,  or  a 
Reciprocity  of  balancing  or  overbalancing  movement  must 
necessarily  exist  between  the  speciality  thus  constituted  and 

^  Schopenhaner  seems  to  have  fully  appreciated  the  inadequacy  of 
"  Reciprocity  "  as  a  substitute  for  "  Causality :  '*  "  the  conception  of 
reciprocity,"  says  he,  "ought  to  be  banished  from  metaphysics."  — 
The  World  as  Will  and  Idea^  trans,  by  Haldam  and  Kemp,  London, 
1886,  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 
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the  Whole  as  such ;  and  there  must  necessarily  arise  also  a 
certain  reciprocal  negation,  and  a  movable  boundary  of  lim- 
itation between  the  two  sides  of  thq  whole  identity,  which 
may  be  set,  posited,  and  remain  fixed  in  a  certain  determi- 
nateness  of  form,  or  may  be  in  a  perpetual  course  of  change 
in  their  relations  to  one  another  as  the  two  opposed  terms. 
Thus,  a  certain  Reciprocity  of  action  and  reaction  may 
readily  be  conceived  to  exist  between  them ;  but  no  ac- 
count of  the  original  activity,  or  of  the  origin  of  motion,  or 
of  any  true  causality,  is  given  therein.  This  lies  in  the 
unity  of  the  extreme  terms  in  the  fundamental  ground  of 
both,  or  in  the  absolute  Causality. 

Something  quite  analogous  to  this  takes  place  when  an 
eddy  arises  in  a  flowing  stream.  It  is  a  speciality  of  water 
in  the  whole  stream,  and  it  acquires  a  whirling  movement 
of  its  own,  and  receives  its  form  from  its  motion,  under  all 
the  limiting  conditions.  Lord  Rosse  noticed  the  commence- 
ment of  a  like  eddying  whirl,  or  spiral  winding,  in  an  im- 
mense nebula  never  before  seen :  it  seemed  likely  to  draw 
the  whole  nebulous  cloud  into  the  form  of  a  revolving  globe. 
The  telescope  could  not  discover  the  origin  or  cause  of  the 
movement.  The  nebula  and  its  process  are  doubtless  in 
and  within  the  universal  aether,  but  the  reciprocity  of  ac- 
tion and  reaction  between  the  nebula  and  the  aether  is  not 
seen  by  the  astronomer.  Emerson  seems  to  have  had  some 
similar  notion  in  his  head  when  he  wrote  these  lines :  — 

"A  subtle  ckain  of  countless  rings 
The  next  unto  the  farthest  brings ; 
The  eye  reads  omens  where  it  goes, 
And  speaks  all  languages  the  rose  ; 
And,  striving  to  be  man,  the  worm 
Mounts  through  all  the  spires  of  form." 

The  Neoplatonists  did  not  state  the  precise  manner  in 
which  they  conceived  that  their  paradigms  of  form,  unical 
hyparxes,  or  archetypal  ideas  were  formed  and  constituted 
by  or  out  of  the  universal   Intelligence :    they  simply  de- 
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clared  their  existence  in  point  of  fact  as  absolute  trath. 
The  mode  of  their  genesis  was  not  explained.  Hegel  seems 
to  have  some  similar  doctrine  of  generic,  specific,  and  par- 
ticular forms  under  the  designation  of  kind  or  type  {Gat- 
tung),  but  he  is  scarcely  more  definite  and  clear  than  they 
were.  His  theory  would  seem  to  imply,  first,  that  the  uni- 
versal and  necessary  Essence  and  Form  exists  from  eternity 
in  the  absolute  constitution  of  internal  and  immovable  or 
unmoved  identity  and  externally  movable  form  or  boundary 
of  limitation  in  one  continuous  unity  of  identity  and  differ- 
ence, or  of  the  Universal  standing  over  against  the  specials 
and  particulars  as  formed  and  contained  within  it;  and, 
second,  that  all  specialities  and  particularities  of  essence 
and  form  are  thus  whirled  off  within  the  Whole,  and  are 
so  constituted  by  the  Universal  Essence  and  Form,  and  as 
the  necessary  result  or  effect  of  the  absolute  Causality  resid- 
ing therein  from  eternity.  His  doctrine  of  reflectioririnto-' 
itself y  when  applied  to  the  specials  and  particulars,  or  as 
predicated  of  them,  implies  that  they  are  thus  whirled  into 
special  essences  and  forms  as  qiuisi  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent Wholes,  or  as  having  a  temporary  (not  an  absolute)  ex- 
istence as  such  by  themselves,  and  that  the  specialities,  in 
like  maimer,  whii-1  off  the  particularities  within  themselves ; 
and  that  so,  as  a  final  result,  we  have  the  particulars  or  least 
general  types  of  form  included  within  the  specific  or  more 
general,  and  these  again  within  the  still  wider  generals,  and 
so  on,  in  a  ^ind  of  subordinate  architectonic,  until  we  arrive 
at  last  at  the  universal  archetype  of  all  in  the  essential  No- 
tion or  absolute  Idea. 

Hegel  himself  is  not  very  explicit  on  this  head.  As  con- 
ceived by  science,  this  special  whirling  of  a  nebulous  cloud, 
or  of  an  eddy  in  water,  air,  gas,  aether,  electric  medium,  or 
whatever  other  form  and  mode  of  substance  there  may  be, 
is  regarded  as  a  strictly  mechanical  process  or  operation. 
The  Hegelian  theory  would  seem  to  identify  the  mechanical 
and  the  ideal  in  one  essential  whole  Content  and  Form, 
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wherein  movement  in  Freedom  and  under  Necessity  was 
itself  either  an  eternal  necessity  or  an  eternal  fact ;  and  in 
this,  perhaps,  we  may  find  an  intelligible  conception  of  the 
Ideal  and  the  Real  in  a  one  whole  and  absolute  Essentity. 
But  his  more  spiritual  interpreters  (if  not  himself  also)  will 
insist  upon  magnifying  and  exalting  the  aspect  of  Freedom 
(which  is  mere  possibility  at  best)  into  some  supernatural 
kind  of  purely  spiritual  Subjectivity  of  feeling,  emotion, 
will,  and  power,  that  is  not  only  immanent  in  the  real 
Essentity,  but  somehow  infinitely  transcends  all  the  necessi- 
ties, necessary  relations,  actualities  and  realities  of  the  in- 
ternal constitution  and  very  nature  of  the  Essentity  itself ; 
as  if  Spirit  were  something  above  and  apart  from  them, 
independent  of  them,  and  all-powerful  over  them,  or  could 
itself  have  any  possible  existence  as  such  absolute  transcen- 
dency at  all  anywhere  but  in  the  dreams  of  the  emotional 
fancy. 

§  4.   Kinds  op  Possible  Movement  —  Absolute 
Causality. 

Of  the  one  Whole  and  All,  four  kinds  of  movement  only 
would  seem  to  be  possible  or  conceivable :  — 

1.  A  movement  of  circular  revolution  of  the  Whole  as  a 
Whole  on  an  axis  ;  and, 

2.  A  movement  of  translation,  or  change  of  relative  place 
or  position  of  particulars,  within  the  whole ; 

3.  A  movement  of  change  of  Quantity  and  Quality,  or  of 
Modality  in  respect  of  Essence  and  Form  in  the  Whole,  or 
of  quantity  and  quality,  or  modality  of  essence  and  form  in 
the  particulars ;  and, 

4.  An  eternal  movement  of  absolute  Causality  in  the 
Whole  as  such. 

As  to  a  movement  of  translation  for  the  one  Whole,  as  a 
Whole,  involving  both  centre  and  circumference,  whether  lin- 
ear or  curvilinear,  that  may  be  set  down  as  simply  impossi- 
ble, and  inconceivable  because  impossible ;  for,  being  equally 
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free  to  move  in  any  radial  direction  whatever  from  its  central 
point,  there  could  be  no  possible  cause,  agency,  or  potenti- 
ality, to  move  it  in  one  direction  rather  than  in  another,  and 
it  must  necessarily  stand  still  as  a  Whole,  eternally  and  im- 
movably. The  only  possible  relation  it  could  have  to  any- 
thing external  to  itself  would  be  that  of  the  absolute  Whole 
and  All  of  real  Essentity  to  the  outer  abyss  of  Nothing- 
ness or  its  own  merely  negative  aspect,  the  aspect  and 
sphere  of  Freedom  or  the  mere  empty  Possibility  of  its  own 
actuality  as  such  Essentity;  and  in  reference  to  that  it 
could  make  no  possible  difference  with  itself,  if  it  could  be 
imagined  as  falling  in  any  direction  whatever,  or  even  as 
continuing  to  fall  to  all  eternity.^ 

As  to  the^rs^  kind  of  real  movement,  that  of  a  circular 
revolution  of  the  Whole  on  an  axis,  while  both  axis  and 
revolving  Whole  still  remain  unmoved  and  immovable  in 
respect  of  translation,  this  is  both  possible  and  readily  con- 
ceivable. It  is  Aristotle's  infinite  circular  motion,  which  is 
truly  infinite  only  in  the  sense  of  a  perpetual  return  into  it- 
self, without  beginning,  end,  or  middle.  In  this  case,  while 
every  point  or  portion  of  the  whole,  even  down  to  the  least 
conceivable  atomic  point  or  line  where  the  part  or  particu- 
lar should  return  completely  out  of  its  particularity  into  the 
universality  of  the  one  identical  Whole  as  such,  or  where, 
reversely,  it  began  to  enter  into  its  particularity  out  of  the 
universal  Whole,  might  be  imagined,  indeed,  as  having  a 
movement  of  change  of  position  in  reference  to  the  central 
axis  (conceived  as  a  diametrically  extended  central  point  or 
line),  still  there  would  not  necessarily  be  any  change  of  rel- 
ative place  of  the  part  or  particular  in  reference  to  any 
other  part  or  particle  of  the  revolving  Whole,  or  to  the 
Whole  as  such ;  and  it  would  be  for  the  part  or  particle 

^  It  was  a  tenet  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton*  s  creed,  that  ^'  The  Father  is 
immoyable,  no  place  being  capable  of  becoming  emptier  or  fuller  of 
Him  than  it  is  by  the  eternal  necessity  of  nature.  All  other  things 
are  movable  from  place  to  place." 
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itself,  and  for  the  Whole,  all  the  same  thing  as  standing 
still.  If  any  imagined  part  or  particle  were  to  have  a  motion 
of  change  of  relative  place  in  comparison  with  other  parts 
or  particles,  or  with  the  Whole  as  such,  it  must  necessarily 
receive  that  motion  from  some  interior  action  within  the 
Whole,  and  that  action  must  necessarily  proceed  from  the 
eternal  movement  of  the  absolute  Causality  within  the 
Whole :  there  could  be  no  other  possible  origin  or  source 
of  such  motion.  The  supposed  central  point,  or  the  axial 
line,  can  be  no  essence  or  essentity  other  than  a  purely 
logical  necessity  of  Reason  ;  and  it  is  this  only  in  the  same 
sense  and  manner  that  a  Void,  or  an  abyss  of  Nothingness, 
is  a  pure  necessity  of  Reason,  and  a  truth  as  such,  though 
in  itself  alone  it  is  nothing  else  or  other  than  that  same 
sheer  empty  possibility  of  the  actual  subsistence  and  reality 
of  the  One  and  All  itself,  which  is  thus  contemplated  as  a 
revolving  Whole. 

If  two  absolutely  discrete  and  independent  bodies,  masses, 
or  wholes,  could  possibly  have  any  real  existence  in  a  void, 
otherwise  than  in  the  illogical  conceit  of  the  fancy  imagin- 
ing it,  then  a  change  of  relative  position  with  reference  to 
each  other  (or  in  reference  to  a  system  of  geometrical  co- 
ordinates, ideally  projected  across  Immensity  and  Eternity) 
might  in  like  manner  be  fancied  ;  but  the  real  existence  of 
any  two  such  absolutely  dissevered  and  discrete  ones  or 
wholes  is  as  really  imj>ossible  as  it  is  rationally  inconceiv- 
able. There  cannot  be  but  one  absolute  Whole  and  All  of 
real  Essentity,  distinguishable  from  the  void  abyss  of  empty 
Possibility.  But  as  parts  or  portions  of  the  one  essential 
Whole,  receiving  their  existence  from  and  within  the 
Whole,  and  merely  as  distinguishable  parts  thereof,  not 
only  two  but  any  multitude  of  bodies  or  masses,  are  not 
only  possible,  but  a  familiar  fact.  Such  ideal,  geometrical 
coordinates  are  not  only  conceivable  to  the  finite  imagina- 
tion, or  faculty  of  thought,  as  logical  necessities,  and  as  a 
mathematical  basis  of  reference  and  comparison  of  the  rela- 
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live  motions  and  changes  of  place  of  all  the  moving  bodies, 
masses,  or  atoms,  there  are  in  the  world,  but  they  are  also 
seen,  intellectually  (or  by  metaphysical  insight),  to  be,  of  a 
like  necessity  of  Reason,  universally  and  absolutely  true 
and  real,  in  themselves  considered.  They  have  their  ground 
of  truth  in  the  absolute  logic  of  Reason  and  in  Fact :  they 
are  no  mere  empty  abstractions.  They  are  real  essentities 
as  such.  They  are  the  necessary  ground  alike  of  all  matter, 
all  force,  all  movement,  and  of  all  essences,  substances,  or 
things,  and  of  all  mind  or  thought  as  well. 

The  second  kind  of  movement  is  that  of  change  of  rela- 
tive place  or  position  of  parts  or  particulars.  It  is  a  move- 
ment of  some  particular  within  the  Whole,  whereby  there 
necessarily  results  a  change  of  relative  place  for  that  par- 
ticular in  reference  to  other  particulars,  or  to  the  Whole  as 
such  ;  and  this  would  be  necessarily  a  motion  of  translation 
in  time  and  space  for  that  particular,  or  in  respect  of  the 
times,  spaces,  and  places  of  other  particulars  within  the 
Whole. 

The  third  kind  of  movement  is  that  of  change  of  Quality, 
or,  as  it  may  be,  of  Quantity  and  Quality  (or  Modality)  for 
such  special  or  particular  things.  For  the  particular,  it  is  a 
movement  of  change  in  place,  that  is,  without  change  of  rela- 
tive position.  It  may  be  a  simple  change  of  Quality,  that  is, 
of  shape  and  modality,  without  a  change  of  Quantity  also, 
or  it  may  be  a  more  inward  and  radical  change  of  the  Quan- 
tity and  Quality  (or  Modality)  of  the  particular  at  once,  even 
to  the  ultimate  return  and  final  resolution  of  the  particular 
itself  into  the  one  universal  Quantity  and  Quality,  whence 
it  came ;  and  in  either  case  the  change  must  be  the  result  of 
the  action  and  operation  of  the  self-determining  Whole.  For 
though  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  one  Whole  was  not 
distinguished,  differentiated,  and  distributed  into  specialities 
and  particularities  within  the  identical  and  universal  All 
(which  as  the  unity  and  totality  of  the  Essential,  the  Uni- 
versal, the  Special,  and  the  Particular  ever  dwells  in  Eter- 
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nity  and  Immensity),  nevertheless,  the  specials  and  par- 
ticulars as  such  mast  necessarily  receive  their  spacial  and 
temporary  relations,  that  is,  their  special  limitations  of  es- 
sence and  form,  or  (in  other  words)  their  measures  of  quan- 
tity and  quality,  that  is,  their  modality,  in  times,  spaces,  and 
places ;  for  these  are  in  themselves  nothing  else  hut  such 
contingent  limitation  and  relativity.  These  specialities  and 
particularities  are  neither  absolutely  necessary  nor  eternal  as 
such :  they  are  bound  up,  however,  not  only  in  the  eternal 
and  unalterable  necessities,  but  also  in  those  mutable  neces- 
sities or  alterable  laws,  which,  however  changeable,  may  yet 
continue  unchanged,  indefinitely  (or  even  without  end),  or 
may,  in  any  instant,  be  altered,  modified,  or  annulled.  These 
things  lie  in  the  field  of  contingency  and  change :  they  have 
their  existence  at  once  in  Freedom  and  under  all  the  neces- 
sities or  laws  of  their  actual  constitutions  and  natures  as 
such,  and  are  perpetually  subject  to  alteration  and  change, 
however  slow  or  rapid,  and  they  exist  only  in  a  state  of  pos- 
sible flux,  or  of  incessant  flow.  They  are  dependent,  not 
alone  upon  the  external  dialectic  of  Action  and  Reaction  in 
Nature,  but  also  and  finally  upon  the  internal  dialectic  of  the 
absolute  Causality  that  eternally  resides  in  the  One  and  All. 
The  fourth  kind  of  movement  is  that  of  the  absolute  Cau- 
sality. While  a  movement  of  revolution  of  the  one  Whole 
on  an  axis  may  be  conceivably  possible,  it  is  in  no  manner  a 
logical  necessity.  Neither  is  there  any  proof  of  the  fact  in 
Nature.  Physical  science  does  indeed  demonstrate  a  wide 
generality  of  circular  and  revolutionary  motions,  throughout 
the  material  worlds.  They  are  common  to  all  solar  sys- 
tems, and  reach  even  to  the  Nebulae.  They  descend  to 
molecules,  or  even  to  atoms  (if  there  be  any).  It  is  even 
probable,  if  not  certain,  that  our  Solar  System  has  a  curvi- 
linear motion  of  revolution  around  some  central  point.^   The 

^  The  astronomers  say  that  the  Sun  is  moving  directly  towards  the 
Constellation  Hercules,  at  the  rate  of  2,000  miles  an  hour,  or  a  half 
million  of  miles  a  day.  —  The  Story  of  the  Heavens,  by  Robert  S.  Ball, 
LL,  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.,  London,  1885,  p.  436. 
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stars  have  motions  of  translation  in  various  directions  in 
reference  to  each  other,  if  not  in  circular  orbits  about  their 
own  special  centres.  But  these  are  motions  of  particular 
'  bodies  or  masses  within  the  one  absolute  Whole  and  All  of 
real  Essentity ;  and  when  the  question  is  of  a  movement  of 
revolution  of  that  Whole  as  such  on  an  axis,  we  can  only  say- 
that  there  is  no-proof,  no  evidence  of  the  fact,  nor  any  log- 
ical necessity  of  its  truth.  The  logical  demonstration  of  the 
impossibility  of  a  movement  of  translation  for  such  Whole,  in 
a  straight  line,  or  in  a  curve,  may  render  it  highly  probable 
that  no  such  motion  of  revolution  on  an  axis,  in  place,  exists 
for  the  One  and  All  of  Reality,  that  is,  for  the  Universe 
itself.  Other  considerations  strengthen  the  conclusion  that 
the  absolute  Essentity  (as  the  logical  Notion)  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  Standing  All,  within  which  all  movements  that 
are  conceivably  possible  must  take  place,  and  then  only 
upon  the  basis  of  the  unnioved  and  immovable  Whole. 

Here,  again,  the  nature  of  Time  and  Space  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. Time  is  nothing  else  but  limitation  in  respect  of 
eternity  of  duration;  Space,  nothing  but  limitation  in  re- 
spect of  immensity  of  extension.  The  absolute  Whole  as 
such  must  necessarily  have  an  eternal  duration.  Such  dura- 
tion is  infinite,  in  the  sense  of  being  without  beginning,  end, 
or  middle.  This  merely  expresses  the  eternity  of  the  abso- 
lute Quantity.  Spacial  extension  for  the  one  Whole  Quan- 
tity expresses  merely  the  limitation  which  is  its  Quality. 
The  unity  of  absolute  Quantity  and  Quality  makes  out  the 
absolute  Modality  of  the  one  Whole  as  such.  Eternity  prop- 
erly means  only  the  abstract  and  empty  Possibility  of  the 
eternal  duration  of  the  one  Whole  Essentity  as  the  absolute 
Quantity,  Quality,  and  Modality.  Immensity  properly  means 
only  the  abstract  and  empty  Possibility  of  spacial  extension 
or  the  limitation  of  Quality.  This  possibility  is  infinite,  in 
the  sense  of  being  without  beginning,  end,  or  middle,  other 
than  the  absolutely  eternal  and  necessary  distinction  of  the 
Whole  real  Essentity  from  the  Nothingness  as  its  abstract 
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and  empty  Possibility.  This  distinction  is  infinite,  in  the 
sense  of  being  without  beginning,  end,  or  middle,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  eternal  duration  of  the  whole  real  Essentity. 
It  simply  expresses  the  necessary  truth  that  there  never  was, 
or  could  be,  a  time  in  which  this  distinction  did  not  exist. 
But  Quality  as  this  distinction  of  spacial  extension  is  a  per- 
petually movable  limitation,  and  not  an  absolutely  fixed 
boundary.  Quality,  therefore,  is  infinitely  changeable,  that 
is,  change  as  such  is  without  beginning,  end,  or  middle,  and 
in  this  sense  infinite.  Quantity  as  expressing  the  Whole 
Essence  and  Power  in  one  of  the  absolute  Esseutity,  its 
whole  Potentiality,  is  in  itself,  as  such,  eternal,  unchange- 
able, inexhaustible,  imperishable,  immortal :  it  is  infinite, 
but  not  in  the  same  sense  that  Eternity  and  Immensity  are 
infinite  as  the  empty  possibilities  of  the  Actuality  of  the 
whole  real  Essentity,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  the  absolute 
subsistence  and  reality  and  eternal  duration  of  the  same,  and 
of  its  eternal  and  inexhaustible  movement  of  variability,  that 
is,  of  potential  and  actual  distinctions,  differentiations,  and 
distributions  of  itself  into  distinguishable  aspects,  parts,  spe- 
cializations and  particularizations ;  of  essences  and  forms, 
quantities  and  qualities,  within  the  still  continuing  identity 
of  the  essential  Whole  as  such  absolute  All  of  Reality.  In 
this  sense,  both  Essence  and  Movement  may  be  said  to  be 
infinite  as  being  without  beginning,  end,  or  middle.  Only 
the  distinctions,  the  differentiations,  the  specializations,  the 
particulars  as  such,  have  beginnings,  middles,  and  ends,  and 
are  therefore  finite,  as  limited  into  times,  spaces,  and  places. 
But  this  movement,  simply  as  movement,  or  as  the  movable 
aspect  of  the  one  whole  Essentity,  must  necessarily  take 
place,  can  take  place  only,  upon  the  ground  and  basis,  and 
under  the  absolutely  necessary  limitations  (as  well  as  in  the 
absolutely  necessary  possibilities  or  Freedom)  of  all  those 
eternal  and  unalterable  necessities  and  necessary  relations, 
and  of  all  those  alterable  or  movable  necessities  and  rela- 
tions, conditions,  or  self-imposed  laws,  which  are  constitutive 
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of  the  one  whole  Essentity  itself  as  it  eternally  and  abso- 
lutely is  in  its  own  real  nature  as  such.  This  movement  is 
simply  the  eternal  fact  and  a  necessary  truth :  it  is  the  abso- 
lute Causality,  whereof  Aristotle  said  it  was  such  as  to  be 
'^  the  standing  of  the  One,  and  the  motion  of  the  Many  (olov 
crrao'is  Tov  €V09,  KivrjiTL^  8c  tov  irX-qOov^).'*^ 

§  5.  The  Adamantine  Spindle  —  Spontaneity  — 
Will. 

Plato,  in  his  celebrated  myth  of  Err,  the  Armenian,  seems 
to  have  figured  the  universe  (after  the  manner  of  the  astro- 
nomical conceptions  of  his  day)  as  turning  on  the  adaman- 
tine spindle  of  Necessity.  On  it  were  spools  within  spools, 
the  spheres  of  the  stars  and  planets,  revolving  in  opposite  di- 
rections. The  bright  band  of  the  Milky  Way  encompassed 
the  whole.  Clefts  opened  upward  and  downward,  right  and 
left,  through  which  all  souls  must  pass  on  their  several  ways. 
The  source  of  power  and  motion  was  at  one  end  of  the  spin- 
dle, and  the  thread  of  life  and  destiny  was  spun  off  -at  the 
other.  The  three  Fates,  Lachesis  the  dispenser  of  lots  in 
the  Past,  Clotho  in  the  Present,  and  Atropos  in  the  Future, 
daughters  of  Necessity  and  Freedom,  were  the  spinners ;  and 
all  souls  and  things  that  were  spun  finally  reached  the  Care- 
less river  of  Lethe,  the  waters  of  which  no  vessel  could 
hold. 

Here  is  no  question  made  of  the  moving  Causality. 
After  his  usual  manner  of  dealing  with  points  of  greatest 
difficulty,  Plato  launches  forth  into  the  sphere  of  myth  and 
fable.  Under  figure  of  these  daughters  of  Necessity,  there 
is  an  implicit  assumption  of  a  freely  spontaneous  personality 
that  is  both  will  and  power  in  one,  as  if  it  were  in  itself 
alone  a  self-existent,  self-moving,  independent  spirituality. 
The  clearest  notion  we  get  from  him,  or  from  Aristotle,  as 
to  self-movement,  is  in  what  he  calls  t?ie  that  which  itsdf 
moves  itself;  and  this  he  conceives  to  be  the  very  essence 
*  Arist,  Met,,  Redarguit  W.  Christ,  Lipsi»,  1886,  P.  2,  p.  66. 
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and  true  notion  of  Soul,'  but  as  to  how  that  can  move 
itself,  or  be  a  spontaneous  freewill,  there  is  no  further  at- 
tempt to  explain.  His  doctrine  is  suggestive  of  the  modem 
notion  of  Spontaneity,  This  is  but  another  vague  term,  ap- 
parently invented  to  cover  ignorance,  rather  than  to  express 
knowledge  or  any  intelligible  conception.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Latin  spondeo^  which  meant  the  doing  of  an  act  of 
one's  own  accord,  — sua  sponte,  of  his  own  freewill  or  mere 
motion.  It  expressed  merely  the  popular  sense  of  voluntary 
or  spontaneous  action.  It  involved  no  question  of  the  inner 
nature  of  the  soul  or  will,  nor  of  spontaneous  activity  itself, 
whether  that  of  personal  freewill,  or  that  of  mere  phys- 
ical action,  as  in  '^  spontaneous  combustion,''  "  spontaneous 
growth,"  '*  spontaneous  generation,"  and  the  like.  Some 
interior  source  of  motion  was  always  implicitly  presupposed. 
It  was  a  conmion  belief  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times 
that  pure  spiritual  activity  was  spontaneous :  no  question 
was  made  exactly  how  it  could  be  so.  It  sometimes  took 
the  imaginary  form  of  the  Socratic  dcemon,  or  good  genius, 
lying  behind  the  soul  of  the  philosopher  himself,  and  dic- 
tating his  most  inward  action.  It  reappears  in  Shakespeare, 
as  when  the  Soothsayer  says  to  Antony,  — 

'^  Thy  dsemon,  that  *8  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee,  is 
Noble,  eourageons,  high,  unmatchable, 
Where  Csesar's  is  not ;  but  near  him  thy  angel 
Becomes  a  fear,  as  being  o*erpowered ;  **  -^  i 

*'  Some  say  the  Genius  so 
Cries  '  Come  I '  to  him  that  instantly  must  die." 

And  Browning  speaks  of  the  man, 

"  who  lives  by  diagrams, 
And  crosses  not  the  spontaneitiei^ 
Of  all  his  indiyidual  personal  life 
With  formal  universals.'* 

1  Theobald's  Works  of  Shakes.,  vi.  245  and  note  (25),  London,  1733  ; 
Holmes'  Authorship  of  Shakes,  f  p.  406. 
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The  French  spantaneite  is  used  by  Victor  Cousin  to 
characterize  nearly  all  thought  in  the  earlier  stages  of  hu- 
man progress,  and  before  critical  philosophy  had  a  begin- 
ning, as  a  simple  ^^  spontaneous  and  instinctive  intuition," 
It  preceded  "  reflection  and  necessary  conception,"  or  any 
true  knowledge  of  "universal  and  necessary  principles." 
These  ideas  concerned  only  the  spontaneity  of  the  human 
will,  or  also  the  spontaneous  action  in  natural  objects. 
There  was  never  any  question  of  the  origin  of  motion  in 
Nature,  or  in  the  presumed  spiritual  activity :  these  were 
alike  assumed  to  be  spontaneous.  If  there  had  been  an 
actual  generation  of  animalcules  in  Dr.  Bustian's^  hermetic- 
ally sealed  flasks,  it  would  not  have  been  a  whit  more  or  less 
spontaneous  than  it  was  when  it  did  actually  occur  in  some 
remote  Laurentian  period,  nor  indeed  then  a  whit  more  or 
less  spontaneous  than  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  taken 
place  in  the  artificial  flasks.  Cousin,  indeed,  gets  his  idea 
of  **  the  principle  of  Causality  "  from  the  fact  of  voluntary 
or  spontaneous  action  of  the  will  in  ourselves,  whereby  our 
reason  comes  to  a  direct  and  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
necessity  and  universality  of  causation;  and  upon  this 
ground  of  necessary  cause  we  are  justified  in  imputing  to 
all  action  in  external  Nature  a  like  necessity  of  causation 
therein ;  whence  comes  our  idea  of  the  necessary  principle 
of  Causality.  And  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  sa3dng 
and  believing  that  everything  that  moves  must  have  a  cause 
that  moves  it,  until  we  come  at  last  to  that  absolute  one  and 
whole  Essentity  that  is  eternally  existent,  being  itself  with- 
out a  cause  other  than  itself,  and  so  is  necessarily  caiisa 
sui;  but  the  activity,  the  movement,  all  potentiality  of  mo- 
tion within  it,  must  of  a  like  necessity  be  as  eternal  as  itself. 
In  a  certain  sense,  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  spontaneous 
energy  and  a  free  activity,  but  by  no  conceivable  possibility 
can  it  be  an  absolutely  free  and  independent  activity,  spon- 
taneity, or  pure  spirituality,  but  however  spontaneous,  or 
however  spiritual,  only  partially  free,  being  necessarily  de- 
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pendent  as  turning  on  the  spindle  of  Necessity,  and  as  eter- 
nally boond  in  the  adamantine  bonds  of  all  the  unalterable 
necessities,  movable  necessities,  necessary  relations,  mediat- 
ing conditions  and  instrumentalities,  and  necessary  laws  of 
its  own  absolute  constitution  as  the  one  Whole  and  All  of 
real  Being,  which  is  itself  the  absolute  Causality. 

A  substance  of  the  reason  in  us  is  as  necessary  as  a  sub- 
stratum of  things  in  Nature,  in  which  causal  action  is  ex- 
hibited. By  the  logic  of  reason  and  necessity,  we  ascend  in 
both  the  inward  and  the  outward  directions,  up  to  the  nec- 
essary conception  of  the  unity  of  tliat  universal  Substance, 
which  (in  the  phrase  of  Cousin)  is  Cause  in  so  far  as  sub- 
stance, and  substance  in  so  far  as  cause,  or  (in  Hegelian 
phrase)  is  universal  Essence  and  absolute  Potentiality  in 
the  logical  Notion,  and  is  the  absolute  Causality.  This  is 
conceived  by  Cousin,  very  much  after  the  manner  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  the  Neoplatonists,  as  the  absolutely  active  In- 
telligence, the  true,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Grood,  the  uni- 
versal Personality,  or  indeed  as  God.  Hegel  arrives  at  the 
same  conclusion  under  the  form  and  phrase  of  the  logical 
Notion  or  absolute  Idea  as  the  self-active  universal  Intelli- 
gence, or  "  God  as  he  is  in  his  own  nature  and  being." 
But  neither  of  them  gives  a  clear,  intelligible,  and  satisfac- 
tory account  of  the  activity  or  movement.  They  seem  to 
assume  or  imply  a  distinction  between  self-activity  and  eter- 
nal movement.  Under  vague  terms  and  phrases,  they  leave 
us  to  imagine  some  kind  of  purely  spiritual  activity,  a 
spontaneous  Freewill  or  Spirit,  that  is  in  itself  an  arbitrary 
and  absolute  source  of  voluntary  acts,  moments,  impulses, 
throbs,  or  fitful  leaps,  rather  than  as  a  continuously  acting 
power  and  potentiality,  an  actual  Vis  Viva^  and  an  eternal 
movement  in  the  one  absolute  Whole  of  all  Reality. 

In  the  myth  of  Err,  within  the  encompassing  Whole, 
clefts  opened  up  and  down,  right  and  left,  through  which 
all  finite  souls  passed  on  their  several  ways  of  life  and  des- 
tiny.    Exactly  how  these  were  therein  constituted,  we  get 
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no  definite  conception  from  Plato.  Plotinas  and  Proclos 
seem  to  have  conceived  the  absolute  Whole  as  universal 
Intelligence,  and  as  in  itself  a  unity  or  ^'unical  hypands" 
of  identity  and  difference  in  the  one  Whole.  Their  state- 
ment does  not  reach  to  exact  logical  precision;  but  their 
idea  is  suggestive  of  the  syllogistic  unity  of  Hegel's  logical 
Notion.  With  them  there  was  a  paradigmatic  architectonic 
of  lesser  intelligences  under  and  within  the  universal  One, 
even  down  to  human  and  animal  souls.  Each  new  intelli- 
gence in  successive  order  was  itself  also  a  unical  hypands 
or  hypostatized  beginning  of  a  generic  character,  and  under 
these  were  still  lesser  generic  or  specific  intelligible  forms, 
each  having  its  own  hyparxis  of  logical  constitution  or  unity 
of  metaphysical  essence  and  form,  terminating  at  last  in  the 
multitude  of  individual  souls.  The  more  general  included 
the  less  general  in  a  descending  series,  as  it  were,  of  spools 
within  spools,  each  turning  on  its  own  spindle  in  its  own 
special  sphere  of  limited  motion  or  life,  but  always  in  due 
subordination  to  the  higher  spheres  of  intelligible  para- 
digms. Leibnitz's  '^  Supreme  Monad,*'  with  its  subordi- 
nate multitudes  of  lesser  '' monads  or  atom-souls,"  dimly 
shadowed  forth  some  analogous  scheme.  The  Platonic  Soul, 
the  Neoplatonic  Intelligence,  the  Leibnitzian  Monad,  the 
Hegelian  Notion,  the  '^  self-subsistent  real  E^ence "  or 
'^  primitive  Matter  "  of  Bacon,  the  thinking  Essence  of  Berke- 
ley, the  divine  substance  of  Spinoza,  and  the  Substantial 
Cause  of  Cousin,  all  alike,  were  conceived  in  some  way  as 
being  alive,  or  as  having  in  them  a  principle  of  motion :  that 
is,  as  being  in  some  manner  a  self -moving,  or  an  eternally 
moving  and  absolute  spontaneity.  Something  like  this,  in 
whatever  mode  or  form,  was  considered  by  them  all  as 
being  the  source  of  motion  in  all  things  else,  whether  in  the 
included  and  including  spools,  in  the  hyparxes  of  the  lesser 
intelligences,  or  in  other  syllogistic  unities  or  Notional  spe- 
cialities, down  to  the  simplest  exhibitions  of  conscious  will 
and  thinking  power,  or  even  to  the  '*  natural  motion  of  the 
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atom ; ''  and  each  in  its  place  turned  in  freedom  and  cinder 
necessity  on  its  own  particular  spindle.  The  movement 
was  apparently  spontaneous.  As  in  a  mountain  spring  the 
water  appears  to  flow  perennially  and  spontaneously  as  if 
from  an  inexhaustible  reservoir,  so  in  the  special  soul,  no 
less  than  in  the  atom  or  molecule,  the  stream  of  essence, 
life,  power,  and  will  appears  to  be  spontaneous,  as  if  com- 
ing from  an  unknown  or  an  unknowable  source,  if  not  from 
^'  the  ineffable  fountain  "  of  Plotinns. 

'^  Man,"  says  Emerson,  ^^  is  a  stream  whose  source  is  hid- 
den. Our  being  is  descending  into  us  horn  we  know  not 
whence."  .  •  . 

"  As  with  events,  so  is  it  with  thoughts.  When  I  watch 
that  flowing  river,  which,  out  of  regions  I  see  not,  pours  for 
a  season  its  streams  into  me,  I  see  that  I  am  a  pensioner ; 
not  a  cause,  but  a  surprised  spectator  of  this  ethereal  water ; 
that  I  desire  and  look  up,  and  put  myself  in  an  attitude  of 
reception ;  but  from  some  alien  energy  the  visions  come." 

*'  The  Supreme  Critic  on  the  errors  of  the  past  and  the 
present,  and  the  only  prophet  of  that  which  must  be,  is  that 
great  Nature  in  which  we  rest,  as  the  earth  lies  in  the  soft 
arms  of  the  atmosphere ;  that  Unity,  that  Over-soul,  within 
which  every  man's  particular  is  contained  and  made  one 
with  all  other."  .  .  , 

^'  We  live  in  succession,  in  division,  in  parts,  in  particles. 
Meantime  within  man  is  the  soul  of  the  whole;  the  wise 
silence  ;  the  universal  beauty,  to  which  every  part  and  par- 
ticle is  equally  related,  the  eternal  One."  * 

Man  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  a  pensioner  and  a  specta- 
tor of  the  inflowing  stream  of  the  essential  energy  which  is 
his  special  knowing  and  thinking  power ;  but  his  thoughts, 
his  visions,  will  be  his  own  work,  however  they  may  seem 
to  flow,  spontaneously,  from  an  unseen  source,  or  to  be 
breathed  into  him  as  it  were  by  the  divine  grace.  But  the 
fact  is  logically  certain,  that  neither  thoughts,  visions,  nor 
'  Emezson^s  Essays,  1st  series,  p.  244,  Boston,  1854 
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events,  are  poured  into  him  from  any  foreign  source  what- 
ever, but  only  that  essential  energy  wherein  lies  his  power 
to  think,  will,  and  act. 

The  saying  of  Eosenkranz  is  notable  in  this  connection : 
**  The  organism  contains  mechanism  and  ehemism  in  itself, 
can  be  both  mechanical  and  chemical.  Even  so  it  is  with 
Spirit  (Geist).  The  higher  contains  the  relatively  lower, 
which  consequently  can  go  back  to  it.  It  can  also  be  excited 
through  the  lower,  which  as  essential,  without  the  higher,  is 
itself  not  thinkable.  The  Will  (for  example)  contains  the 
thinking  in  itself.  We  can  think  what  we  will.  The  Will 
appears,  because  it  contains  and  cancels  the  thinking  in  itself 
as  the  higher  moment,  but  can  (since  without  thinking  Will 
were  not  at  all)  be  determined,  through  the  thinking,  to  a 
special  conclusion.  Thinking  is  not  heterogeneous  to  Will. 
As  the  lower  potence,  it  can  only  become  the  awakening  of 
the  higher  that  it  thereby  finds  itself  again  in  it."  ^ 

If  this  be  a  little  obscure,  we  may  gather  the  meaning  to 
be,  perhaps,  that  the  willing  essence  and  thinking  power  are 
to  be  conceived  as  a  one  syllogistic  whole  in  itself.  As  such, 
the  essential  energy  which  is  the  Will  or  soul  itself  may  be 
said  to  contain  the  thinking,  which  is,  indeed,  but  one  aspect 
or  function  of  the  whole  as  such,  in  which  thoughts  are  con- 
ceived and  cancelled  at  will.  Without  the  thinking,  there 
were,  indeed,  properly  speaking,  no  will  at  all,  but  only  blind 
force.  The  thinking  and  the  will  are  one  and  inseparable. 
Will,  as  the  knowing,  conscious,  thinking  essence  and  power 
which  the  special  soul  itself  is,  thereby  becomes,  and  only 
can  become,  capable  of  giving  direction,  limitation,  guidance 
to  its  own  action,  and  so  of  determining  it  to  a  special  con- 
clusion. At  the  bottom  of  all  is  the  essential  energy;  but  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  an  activity  in  reason,  that  is  to  say,  in 
freedom  and  under  all  the  necessities  of  its  own  rational  con- 
stitution as  soul,  or  as  that  syllogistic  unity  or  special  Whole 
which  it  is  in  itself ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  inherently  a  know- 
^  Wissenschiift  der  logiachen  Idee,  i.  410,  Konigsbeig,  1858. 
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ing,  conscious  potentiality  of  self-determination  to  a  definite 
end,  with  a  foreseen  aim.  This  function  or  phase  of  the 
sool  is  what  is  reaUy  meant  hy  the  term  Will.  Bat  if  it  be 
wrenched  from  its  true  purport  (as  is  asaally  done),  and 
made  to  signify  an  independent  and  arbitrary  power  of 
choice,  wholly  apart  from  the  essential  constitution  and  na- 
ture of  the  soul  itself,  as  if  it  were  some  kind  of  superadded 
spirit,  genius,  angel,  or  daemon,  lying  behind  the  soul,  it  be- 
comes a  mere  name  for  a  visionary  fancy  and  a  sheer  illu- 
sion. 

Bacon,  like  Dante,  held  that  '*  the  substance  of  the  soul " 
came  immediately  from  €rod,  and  remained  subject  to  his 
"  secret  will  and  g^race ; "  it  was  not  "  included  in  Nature  " 
as  '^  extracted  out  of  the  mass  of  earth,"  but  was  ^*  a  spirit 
newly  inclosed  in  a  body  of  earth : "  — 

—  "  e  spiio 
Spirito  noYO  di  Tirtu  repleto." 

Nor  did  the  mind,  "  as  a  mirror  or  glass,"  receive  illumina- 
tion directiy  '^  from  the  foreknowledge  of  God  or  spirits.'* 
Divine  illumination  did  not  I'eside  in  the  imagination,  '^  its 
seat  being  rather  in  the  very  citadel  of  the  mind ;  "  but  (he 
adds)  *^  the  divine  grace  uses  the  motions  of  the  imagination 
as  an  instrument  of  illumination,  just  as  it  uses  the  motions 
of  the  Will  as  an  instrument  of  virtue :  *'  it  was,  perhaps, 

that 

—  "Destiny 
That  hath  to  insbnunent  this  lower  world 
And  what  is  in  V 

As  a  mirror  of  Nature,  '*  the  mind  of  man  dimmed  and 
clouded  by  the  covering  of  the  body  "  —  that  "  muddy  vest- 
ure of  decay,"  —  instead  of  being  "a  smooth,  clear,  and 
equal  glass,"  reflecting  things  "  according  to  their  true  inci- 
dence," was  *'  rather  an  enchanted  glass  full  of  superstition 
and  imposture."  But  "  man  as  the  minister  and  interpreter 
of  Nature  does,  and  understands,  as  much  as  he  has  ob- 
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served  of  the  order,  operation,  and  mind  of  nature;  and 
neither  knows,  nor  is  able  to  do  more  "  concerning  it.  Nev- 
ertheless, ''  the  nature  of  man  (the  special  and  pecaliar  work 
of  Providence)  includes  mind  and  intellect,  which  is  the  seat 
of  providence ; "  and  it  followed,  therefore,  "  almost  neces- 
sarily that  the  human  spirit  was  endued  with  providence  not 
without  the  precedent  and  intention  and  warrant  of  the 
greater  Providence." 

All  this,  however  poetical  and  vague,  may  show  that  Bacon 
really  conceived  the  matter  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  realistic  idealists,  though  some  few  of  the  moderns 
have  surpassed  him  in  precision  of  logical  analysis  and  in 
exactness  of  metaphysical  statement.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that,  with  him,  the  human  mind  was  somehow  a  specializa- 
tion of  the  universal  mind.  It  was  in  itself  an  intellectual 
substance  or  essence,  a  special  and  peculiar  work  of  Provi- 
dence, and  a  seat  of  imagination,  memory,  perception,  con- 
ception, will,  and  providence  in  itself  as  such :  it  was  a 
thinking  power,  and,  "  whether  prompted  by  sense,  or  act- 
ing by  its  own  permission,  whether  in  the  functions  of  the 
intellect  or  in  those  of  the  affections  and  will,  leaped  to  the 
modulation  of  thoughts  "  ^  and  deeds ;  and  the  prime  object 
of  its  culture  was,  to  make  it  ''  a  complete  power  of  action." 
It  could  be  prompted  by  sensation :  it  was  in  itself  an  active 
substance.  It  could  act  by  its  own  permission.  The  intel- 
lect, the  affections,  the  Will,  were  only  functions  or  phases 
of  the  One  whole  "  Thinking  Power,  which  holds  the  first 
place."  Will,  here,  is  evidently  considered  as  that  function 
of  the  potential  whole  (already  by  its  own  internal  constitu- 
tion a  knowing  essence  and  a  conscious  activity)  whereby 
permission,  guidance,  direction,  or  self-determination  to  a 
foreseen  end  becomes,  in  a  certain  degree  and  measure,  both 
possible  and  actual.  This  soul  could  impose  limitation  on 
itself —  "  a  restraint  to  a  determined  scope." 

1  De  Aug.  Scient.,  L.  ii.  c.  13 :  Bacon's  Works,  by  Spedding  (Boston, 
1861),  ii.  p.  235. 
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This  "  permission  "  is  nearly  what  Hegel  must  have  really 
intended  when  he  said,  that  '^  the  freedom  of  the  Idea  an. 
locks  and  releases  itself  into  the  moment  of  self-determi- 
nation ;  *'  that  is,  as  we  may  understand,  the  really  active, 
potential,  and  rational  essence,  in  its  conscious  freedom  and 
under  all  the  necessities,  relations,  and  conditions  of  its  own 
actual  nature,  can  impose  limitation  on  its  own  action,  or 
unlock  and  release  the  same  into  a  predetermined  moment 
of  action  as  will.  *'  Reason,''  adds  Rosenkranz,  <^  is  no  mere 
abstraction,  but  is  personal  in  the  soul  (Geist),  since  soul  is 
only  the  thinking  which  sets  the  concept  of  the  reason  as 
ideal  in  itself,  without  which  there  is  given  quite  no  reason 
at  all;"  that  is  (we  may  suppose),  reason  is  neither  an 
empty  abstraction  nor  a  fixed  logical  scheme  or  immovable 
diamond  network ;  but,  as  the  one  syllogistically  constituted 
whole  essence  and  power,  is  a  movable  reason,  rationality, 
or  function  of  the  special  personality  as  so  constituted,  whose 
thinking  consists  in  setting  its  own  conceptions  as  ideal  in 
itself,  and  in  changing  or  cancelling  them,  at  will.  The  syl- 
logistic movement  is  at  once  both  real  and  ideal.  Conscious 
knowing  and  thinking  are,  indeed,  nothing  else  but  that, 
lago,  in  the  Othello,  seems  to  have  had  a  very  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  this  "  permission  of  the  Will."  ^ 

As  conceived  by  Bacon,  this  inner  special  substance  of  the 
soul  was  an  immediate  creation  of  the  universal  Mind.  Its 
activity  or  life  flowed  spontaneously  (as  it  were)  from  the 
spring-head  of  all  power  and  motion.  It  was  in  itself  an 
active  cause  and  a  willing  power :  it  was  that  ^'  sparkle  of 
our  creation  light,"  whereby  the  soul  intellectuaUy  and  spir- 
itually sees,  knows,  perceives,  conceives,  imagines,  remembers, 
reasons,  thinks,  and  comprehends,  and  is  self-conscious,  and 
that  power  whereby  it  acts,  wills,  and  creates.  But  when  the 
question  was  of  the  original  fountain  whence  all  alike  flowed, 

1  Othello^  Act  i.  see.  3 ;  De  Aug.  Sctent.,  L.  2^  c.  13 ;  Holmes'  Au- 
thorship of  Shakespeare,  p.  500,  New  York  and  Boston,  1866,  4th  ed. 
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his  doctrine  was  that  '^  the  first  entity  ought  no  less  to  pos- 
sess a  real  existence  than  those  which  flow  from  it ;  rather 
more.  For  it  has  its  own  peculiar  essence,  and  from  it  come 
all  the  rest."  ^  It  was  to  be  laid  down  joined  with  the  prim- 
itive form  as  also  with  t^  first  principle  of  motion  as  it  is 
found.  He  concludes  that  the  ancients  had  ^^  set  down  the 
first  matter  (such  as  may  be  the  origin  of  things)  as  having 
form  and  qualities,  not  as  abstract,  potential,  and  formless." 
.  .  .  '' Almost  all  the  ancients  (Empedocles,  Anaxagoras, 
Anaximenes,  Heraclitus,  Democritus),  though  disagreeing  in 
other  respects  upon  the  prime  matter,  joined  in  this,  that 
they  held  an  active  matter  with  a  form,  both  determining 
its  own  form,  and  having  within  itself  a  principle  of  mo- 
tion." *  This  first  matter  and  cause  of  all  things  had  been 
figured  in  the  ancient  fable  as  ^^  Cupid  or  Love,  the  most 
ancient  of  the  gods,  .  .  .  born  of  an  egg  over  which  Night 
brooded  and  coeval  with  Chaos :  "  it  was  "  without  parents, 
that  is,  without  a  cause."  This  Love  represented  the  move- 
ment in  the  primal  essence  or  entity,  and  was  indeed  also 
the  origin  of  the  ^^  natural  motion  of  the  atom,'^  And  it  is 
further  said  that  "  of  this  primary  matter  and  the  proper 
virtue  and  action  thereof  there  can  be  no  cause  in  nature 
(for  we  always  except  Grod),  for  nothing  was  before  it. 
Therefore  there  was  no  efficient  cause  of  it,  nor  anything 
more  original  in  Nature ;   consequently  neither  genus  nor 

1  This  translation  of  "A.  T.  R."  (Bacon's  Works,  by  Montagu,  I. 
437,  Philad.)  is  not  exactly  correct.  Bacon's  words  are  :  ^^Primum 
autem  ens  nan  minus  vere  debet  existere^  quam  quae  exeofluunt;  quo- 
dammodo  magis.  Authupostaton  enim  est^  etper  hoc  reliqua.''^ — Works, 
by  Spedding,  Boston,  1862,  V.  298.  Authupostaton  is  the  Greek 
Aif$vx6<TraroSj  from  ai>T6s  and  v<f>l(rrrifxi,  meaning  selfsubsistent,  self- 
positedy  i.  e.  real  Being-,  essence,  or  entity.  Mr.  Spedding's  transla- 
tion is  more  nearly  correct,  thus :  ^'  Now,  the  first  entity  must  exist  no 
less  really  than  the  things  derived  from  it ;  and  in  a  certain  way  more. 
For  it  is  self -subsisting,  and  other  things  subsist  by  it." — Ibid.  x. 
352. 

a  Ibid.  v.  296-298;  x.  850. 
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form.  Wherefore  whatsoever  this  matter  and  its  power  and 
operation  be,  it  is  a  thing  positive  and  inexplicable  [surday 
dark,  silent],  and  not  to  be  judged  by  any  preconception. 
For  if  the  manner  could  be  known,  yet  it  cannot  be  known 
by  cause,  since  it  is  (after  Grod)  the  cause  of  causes,  itself 
without  a  cause  [incatisabilis,  uncausable]."  *  In  other 
words,  it  was  with  Bacon  (as  with  Cousin  or  Hegel)  the  ab- 
solute Causality,  and  as  such  it  had  both  a  real  and  an  ideal 
existence.  So  also  with  Plato,  the  primal  existence,  com- 
prehending ^'  motion  and  standing  *'  in  one,  the  ^^  that  which 
moves  itself,'*  the  "  oldest  and  most  divine  of  all  things,"  is 
<^  nothing  else  but  power  "  (i,  e,  essence  and  power  in  one), 
is  '^  the  beginning  of  motion  "  in  all  things  else,  and  ''  im- 
parts an  ever-flowing  existence,"  and  is,  in  short,  '^  the  Divine 
Soul."  Its  movement,  its  spontaneity,  was  as  eternal  as  itself, 
and  was  simply  the  absolute  fact  and  a  necessary  truth. 

And  here  we  may  remember  Proclus'  doctrine  of  the 
Bonds  of  the  Dissoluble  and  the  Indissoluble,  which  were 
"  beautifully  harmonized  and  well  composed  "  in  the  One. 
Groodness  was  unijic.  The  Beautiful  came  from  the  Intel- 
ligible, and  Harmony  from  the  creative  Power.  Hence  came 
^'the  Muses  and  all  harmonical  arrangement  in  mundane 
natures."  Thus  all  was  harmonized,  and  filled  with  divine 
beauty  in  a  "  boniform  union."  This  celestial  harmony  was 
a  prominent  idea  among  the  ancient  as  in  the  modern  philos- . 
ophers  and  poets.  The  starry  heavens  revolved  in  harmo- 
nious silence.  The  Soul  (says  Bacon)  is  "  the  simplest  of 
substances : "  whence  it  is  no  marvel  that  the  soul  so  placed 
enjoys  no  rest ;  according  to  the  axiom  that  **  the  motion  of 
things  out  of  their  place  is  rapid,  and  in  their  place  calm  ; " 
and  "  it  was  good  to  have  the  orb  of  the  mind  concentric 
with  the  universe." 

And  Milton's  Sonnet  would  seem  to  have  had  its  special 
inspiration  directly  from  Plato  and  the  Myth  of  Err :  — 

1  De  Prin.  atque  Originibus :  Bacon's  Works,  by  Spedding  (Boston, 
1862),  V.  291 ;  X  344. 
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"  Bnt  eke,  in  deep  of  night,  when  drowsiness 
Hath  locked  np  mortal  sense,  then  listen  I 
To  the  celestial  Syrens'  harmony 
That  sit  upon  the  nine  infolded  spheres, 
And  sing  to  those  that  hold  the  yital  shears, 
And  torn  the  adamantine  spindle  ronnd, 
On  which  the  fate  of  goda  and  men  is  woond."  ^ 

§  6.   "  Therbbeing  "  —  Self-Movement  —  Self-Lim- 
itation. 

Kant's  doctrine  was  that  ^'  Soul  has  no  extensive  magni- 
tade,  but  only  intensive,"  and  so  admits  of  diminution  even 
down  to  nothing  and  utter  extipption  as  soul.  Hegel  an- 
swers, '*  that  being  always  comes  to  spirit ; "  that  is,  that 
spirit  (soul)  is  always  living  and  being.  Its  intensity  is 
quite  other  than  that  of  a  quantity  {qrmntum) ;  for  in  spirit 
is  the  ideality  of  the  Notion.  The  immediate  limitation 
and  fixity  of  Quantity  in  the  body  as  a  quantum,  and  all 
the  antinomial  categories  of  such  a  finite  somewhat,  are 
cancelled  in  the  unity  of  the  soul's  movement  as  a  one 
Whole,  and  the  contradiction  is  solved  therein.  These  spe- 
cial categories  of  the  finite  thing  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  conception  of  soul  as  such.  Neither  Kant  nor 
Hegel,  perhaps,  sufficiently  defines  the  difference  between 
the  finite  soul  and  the  universal  soul;  but  this  distinction 
is  too  important  to  be  overlooked.  ^^  It  is  further  to  be 
known,"  says  Hegel,  '^  that  in  the  eternal  nature  of  spirit 
(i.  6,  the  universal  Soul),  there  is  Therebeing  (Dctsei/n), 
consciousness,  finiteness ;  and  Spirit  goes  out  of  itself  into 
the  quantities  of  things,  without  therefore  being  itself  a  thing 
{ein  Ding)  ; "  that  is,  a  quantum,  or  such  a  finite  quantity 
as  an  ordinary  thing  or  body  is.  Nevertheless,  the  universal 
Spirit  (as  the  Notion)  has  a  certain  finiteness,  a  conscious- 
ness, and  a  Therebeing  of  its  own  (as  a  finite  soul  also  must 
have)  ;  but  the  Therebeing  of  the  universal  Soul  dwells  in 
eternity :  its  essential  constitution,  its  movement  and  life, 

^  See  Sonnets  and  Canzonets,  hy  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  Boston,  1882. 
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are  eternal,  inexhaostible,  and  immortal.  But  any  special 
quantity  and  quality  (or  quantum)  as  such,  and  other  than 
the  eternal  One,  can  exist  only  under  those  limitations  of 
Time  and  Space,  which  only  can  give  finite  permanency  of 
essence,  existence,  and  form,  and  only  as  a  special  creation 
of  the  universal  Soul.  It  neither  is  nor  can  be  in  and  of 
itself  alone  either  eternal,  inexhaustible,  or  imperishable; 
but  as  intensive  and  extensive  magnitude,  as  a  special  quan- 
tity and  quality,  it  may  be  diminished  to  the  point  of  ex- 
tinction and  vanish  as  such  specialty  into  oblivion,  if  the 
inflowing  stream  of  intensive  and  extensive  essence  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  specialty  as  such  be  thus  cut  off  from  the 
eternal  fountain  of  life  :  — 

**  She  that  herself  will  sliver  and  disbranch 
From  her  material  sap,  parf  oroe  most  wither, 
And  come  to  deadly  use.'* 

With  this  conception  of  the  Infinite,  of  what  infinite 
properly  is,  namely,  the  Therebeing  of  the  One  and  All  as 
universal  Soul,  dwelling  in  eternity  and  immensity,  and  in 
which  life  and  movement  are  as  eternal  as  itself  perpetually 
streaming  into  a  creation  and  returning  out  of  the  same, 
the  perpetual  flowing  of  Heraclitus,  tlie  t?iat  which  itself 
moves  itself  of  Plato,  the  infinite  cycle  of  Aristotle,  the 
ineffable  fountain  of  Plotinus,  the  infinite  Causality  of  Cou- 
sin, and  the  infinite  Ideality  of  Hegel,  and,  in  short,  the 
infinite  and  immortal  Soul  of  the  universe,  may  become 
intelligible  and  credible.  In  it,  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being;  but  the  vague,  uncritical  notion  of  an 
immaterial  Spirit,  without  Essence  and  apart  from  Nature, 
that  once  created  a  world  out  of  nothing  and  then  left  it  to 
take  care  of  itself,  interfering  only  as  an  occasional  Provi- 
dence, and  in  some  miraculous  and  incomprehensible  man- 
ner, should  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  an  ig^rant  and 
credulous  age,  and  should  be  remitted  to  the  limbo  of  myths 
and  superstitions,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

This  is  tho  vital  point  in  philosophy*     In  this  question  of 
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the  constitution  of  the  One  and  All  of  real  Being,  and  more 
especially  of  the  active  movement  in  the  triplicity  of  the  log^ 
ical  syllogism  as  its  essential  life,  lies  the  whole  possibility 
of  a  philosophy  that  shall  exhibit  the  causal  connection,  and 
continuity  of  mind  and  soul  with  matter  and  nature.  With- 
out such  continuity,  mind,  soul,  spirit,  God,  is  relegated  to  an 
empty  sphere  of  abstract  nothingness,  and  forever  separated 
from  the  actual  universe.  Such  conceptions  are  without 
essence,  life,  science,  philosophy,  or  true  religion,  and  can 
have  existence  only  in  the  thoughtless  visions  of  the  uncrit- 
ical fancy,  grounded  upon  equally  visionary  m3rths,  miracles, 
and  revelations.  Such  things  were  credible  to  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious  peoples  of  the  earlier  ages,  and  in  the 
youthful  stage  of  thought  and  knowledge;  but  they  have 
for  the  most  part  ceased  to  be  credible  in  presence  of  the 
knowledge,  science,  and  philosophy  of  this  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Such  conceptions  (or  rather,  want  of  conception) 
prevail  (where  they  still  obtain)  rather  as  the  fashion  or 
custom  of  religious  societies  than  as  any  real  belief.  They 
may  afford  a  comfortable  assurance  of  a  future  life  to  such 
thoughtless  persons  as  can  be  content  with  vague  dreams 
and  childish  illusions;  but  for  thoughtful  minds,  and  for 
the  enlightened  peoples  of  the  coming  centuries,  if  there  is 
to  be  any  faith  in  God,  in  Religion,  or  in  Immortality,  it 
must  rest  upon  the  deeper  foundations  of  philosophy  itself  ; 
for  these  myths  and  superstitions  are  vanishing  like  mists 
before  the  morning  sun. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  conceiving  or  admitting  the  fact 
of  self-movement.  A  self-movement  that  dwells  in  eternity 
is  also  eternal  movement.  Really,  it  may  just  as  well  be 
eternal  as  have  a  beginning ;  a  beginning  of  the  universe  is 
by  far  the  more  difficult,  nay,  is  an  impossible  conception. 
The  old  materialists  had  no  difficulty  in  admitting  the  eter- 
nity of  the  world.  The  modern  materialists  have  as  little 
difficulty  in  conceiving  of  the  eternity  of  matter  and  mate- 
rial Nature.     Newton  and   La  Place  had  no  difficulty  in 
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assuining  a  world  of  hard,  impenetrable  atoms  and  gravity 
as  existing  from  eternity  for  their  mathematical  purposes. 
What  these  things  were,  or  might  be,  in  themselves,  it  was 
not  their  purpose  to  inquire.  The  mere  eternity  of  dura- 
tion, then,  can  hardly  be  a  serious  difficulty  with  a  rational 
mind. 

Self-movement  in  an  immovable  standing  Whole  is  really 
the  same  thing  as  eternal  movement.  The  standing  All  is 
not  a  simple  and  same  substance  throughout,  but  an  eter- 
nally essential  complex  of  essentities,  necessities,  and  nec- 
essary relations  of  whole  and  parts,  aspects,  phases,  and 
mediate  instrumentalities  and  conditions,  in  reference  to 
each  other  as  such.  The  parts,  aspects,  media,  and  rela- 
tions are  as  absolutely  necessary  amidst  all  changes  as  is 
the  Whole  as  such.  The  immovableness  of  the  standing 
Whole,  and  the  conditioned,  temporary  and  spacial  perma- 
nency of  the  determined  and  fixed  media  or  instrumentali- 
ties, are  the  necessary  grounds  of  all  possible  movement 
and  change  within  the  Whole.  What,  then,  can  be  the 
difference  between  the  eternal  and  necessary  determina- 
tions that  are  involved  in  the  fact  of  such  movement  and 
what  is  called  self-determination,  or  between  the  eternal 
and  necessary  limitations  and  self-limitation  ?  There  is  a 
certain  delusive  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  these  phrases,  as 
there  is  also  in  the  use  of  the  phrase  self-movement.  There 
is  tautology  in  the  expression.  Inasmuch  as  the  determina- 
tions and  limitations  within  such  a  one  Whole  are  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  movement  of  change  (if  there  is  to 
be  any  movement  or  change  at  all,  or  if  the  movement  be  as 
eternal  and  necessary  as  the  standing  All  itself,  and  an  ab- 
solute fact  as  such),  it  necessarily  follows  that  all  change  in 
the  determinations  or  limitations  must  be  caused  and  pro- 
duced by  the  one  whole  Essentity  as  such,  since  by  the  very 
hypothesis  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  other  cause,  power, 
or  source  of  the  same ;  and  in  this  sense  they  may  be  said 
to  be  self-determinationSy  that  is,  determinations  of  the 
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whole  Essentity  itself  as  such.  But  they  are  not  self-deter- 
minations,  nor  self-liroitations,  in  any  sense  of  being  deter- 
mined, or  limited,  by  any  other  Self  than  the  whole  Essen- 
tity itself.  In  consequence  of  the  habitual  use  of  the  term 
Self  to  express  some  vague  notion  of  a  superessential  spirit- 
ual person,  both  in  ourselves  and  in  the  universe,  we  un- 
consciously carry  over  that  sense  of  the  word  into  our  con- 
ceptions of  self-determination,  self-limitation,  and  self-move- 
ment ;  as  if,  besides  the  eternal  and  necessary  movement  of 
change  of  determinations,  limitations,  and  relations  within 
the  immovably  standing  Whole,  and  over  and  above  all 
that,  there  were  some  other  or  some  superessential  spiritual 
Self  that  was  doing  the  whole  business.  Whereas  upon  the 
basis  of  the  Hegelian  Logic  and  Metaphysic,  if  the  whole 
and  all  of  real  Being  (the  logical  Essentity  as  such)  be  an 
absolute  unity  of  Content  and  Form,  containing  the  whole 
reality  of  Spirit  and  Nature  within  itself,  both  in  respect  of 
its  eternal  and  immutable  constitution  and  nature  as  such 
and  in  respect  of  all  possible  or  actual  movement,  process, 
proceeding,  change,  or  life,  within  the  whole,  and  of  all 
quantitative,  qualitative,  and  modal  determinations,  or  all 
temporary  and  spacial  limitations,  or  all  special  and  par- 
ticular aspects  or  phases  of  the  Whole,  or  of  special  essences 
and  forms,  or  particular  things  and  relations,  within  the 
Whole,  then  it  would  seem  necessarily  to  follow,  that  all 
movement,  all  determination,  all  limitation,  into  such  medi- 
ating grounds  and  instrumentalities,  and  into  all  special  and 
particular  essences  and  forms,  or  into  all  temporary  and 
spacial  relations  of  things,  so  far  as  in  any  way  distin- 
guished, or  distinguishable,  from  the  Whole  as  such,  and 
indeed  into  the  whole  universal  variety  and  flow  of  external 
realities,  however  permanent  or  persistent,  however  fleeting 
or  evanescent,  they  may  be  in  their  speciality  or  particular- 
ity as  such,  and  also  as  well  their  resolution  and  return 
into  identity  again  with  the  universal  Whole,  whereby  they 
necessarily  vanish  as  such,  in  the  perpetual  cycle  of  creation 
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and  destraction,  of  remembrance  and  obUvion,  most  be  the 
eternal  and  necessary  movement  of  determination,  limita- 
tion, sastentation,  cancellation  and  renewal  of  the  one  whole 
and  absolute  Bssentity  as  the  only  Self  or  Spirit  there  need 
be,  or  possibly  can  be,  in  the  universe  of  Reality. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  of  conceiving  or  admitting  that 
a  self-moving  (or  eternally  moving)  Essence  can  give  law 
unto  itself,  or  can  set  and  fix  limitation  upon  its  own  action, 
and  unfix,  alter,  or  cancel  that  limitation  within  itself  at 
will.  This  would  seem  necessarily  to  imply  conscious 
knowing  and  choice :  such  an  Essence  must  be  already  a 
conscious  thinking  power.  Such  a  power  is  tacitly  included 
mider  HegeUs  term  ^^  Negativity ; ''  but  it  is  difficult  to 
find  out  from  an;,  thing  he  says  about  it  exactly  what  he 
means  by  it,  and  the  term  alone  is  quite  unsatisfactory. 
That  a  moving  essence,  moving  unconsciously  and  mechan- 
ically only,  should  proceed  only  so  far  and  then  stop,  or 
simply  cease  to  go  further,  would  be  intelligible  enough,  if 
there  were  any  resisting  or  restraining  hindrance  to  further 
movement :  the  physicists  hold  that  a  body  once  in  motion 
(like  the  star  Oroombridge  ^)  in  a  direction  across  the  side- 
real heavens,  with  nothing  to  resist  it,  would  move  on  etei^ 
nally.  And  that  must  be  true,  if  there  were  no  restraining 
power  in  the  rest  of  the  universe,  capable  of  operating  upon 
it  from  without,  or  from  within  the  body  itself.  But  this  is 
the  case  of  a  particular  body :  we  are  now  concerned  with 
the  one  whole  Essence  of  all  bodies.  How  can  such  an 
Essence  impose  limitation,  law,  or  restraint  upon  its  own 
action,  or  at  once  make  and  obey  law  ?  Such  a  function 
necessarily  implies  conscious  knowing  will.  What  is  law  ? 
In  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  a  law  must  be  defined  as 
a  rule  prescribed  by  a  superior  power,  by  a  lawgiver:  it 
presupposes  persons,  command,  and  obedience,  and  intelli- 
gent power  and  will.     A  lawgiver  can  certainly  obey  his 

^  Popular  Astronomy :  by  Simon  Newcomb,  LL.  D.,  Prof,  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Obaeryatory,  New  York,  1878. 
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own  law,  when  it  has  any  application  to  himself.  That  the 
human  soul  can  impose  laws  upon  its  own  conduct,  would 
seem  to  be  certain  enough:  every  just,  moral,  and  good 
man  knows  that  he  can  lay  down  rules,  maxims,  lawB,  for 
the  government  of  his  own  actions,  and  can  govern  himself 
accordingly.  Indeed,  without  such  a  power,  morality  would 
be  simply  impossible  ;  for  the  moral  lies  in  just  that  and  in 
nothing  else.  And  if  the  finite  soul  can  do  this,  what 
should  hinder  the  universal  Soul  from  doing  the  Hke,  or 
why  should  the  conception  be  more  difficult?  But  we  have 
yet  to  get  a  conscious,  knowing,  and  willing  universal  SouL 
That  is  what  we  are  in  search  of.  A  law  is  not  in  itself  an 
active  power,  but  a  limiting  condition,  a  restriction,  ^'  a  re- 
straint to  a  determined  scope."  Laws  may  be  passively 
operative :  they  are  not  active.  Sometimes  the  laws  of 
Nature  are  spoken  of  as  acting.  Evidently,  what  is  really 
meant  is,  that  they  are  passively  operative  as  obstruction, 
restriction,  or  limitation  on  something  else  which  is  in  action 
or  motion.  These  laws  of  Nature  (in  the  proper  sense  of 
them)  are  merely  the  necessities  under  which  things  and 
processes  in  Nature  are  limited  to  be  what  they  are,  and 
while  they  are  what  they  are,  or  under  which  they  undergo 
change  when  they  are  changed  in  any  respect  into  some* 
thing  else  or  other  than  what  they  were  before.  They  are 
a  part  of  that  adamantine  chain  of  necessity  and  fatality  in 
which  all  created  Nature  is  bound  while  it  is  bound ;  but  it 
is  a  movable  chain,  and  the  power  that  can  bind  can  also 
loose.  In  their  uniformity  and  persistence  as  such,  they 
have  the  character  of  necessity  and  eternity  for  us,  and  as 
necessary  principles  in  the  sphere  of  physical  Nature  we 
may  attribute  to  them  the  character  of  necessary  laws.  But 
if  we  use  the  term  law  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  it 
necessarily  implies  a  lawgiver,  and  a  lawmaker  must  be  an 
intelligent,  self-conscious  will  and  power.  So  far  as  these 
necessities  of  Nature  are  properly  laws,  they  must  be  im- 
posed by  a  supreme  lawgiver,  and  as  well  upon  himself  as 
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upon  things  in  Nature ;  and  they  must,  then,  admit  of  altera- 
tion and  change.  There  may  he  providence  as  well  as  fate 
for  us  in  Nature  itself.  But  this  imposition  of  law  or  lim- 
itation upon  Nature  must  he  conceived  as  done  in  the  dia- 
lectical manner  of  the  universal  logical  Notion,  and  not  at 
all  after  the  manner  of  a  spiritual  ^^  from  an  immaterial 
nothing  and  nowhere,  heyond  the  realm  of  real  existence. 
As  absolute  necessities,  these  laws  would  be  immutable  and 
eternal.  Are  the  principles  or  truths  which  constitute  pure 
Reason  or  Intelligence  of  the  nature  of  such  unalterable  ne- 
cessities, or  are  they  of  the  nature  of  mere  rules  or  laws 
prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  self-conscious  No- 
tion, and  so  alterable  or  repealable  at  will  ?  In  the  latter 
case  they  could  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  self-conscious 
knowing  power  itself,  since  that  must  exist  before  they 
could  exist ;  and  then  that  power  would  itself  be  without 
intelligence,  or  it  would  have  to  be  a  power  that  could  cre- 
ate intelligence  for  itself.  How  could  that  be  possible? 
How  could  it  create  intelligence  without  being  itself  already 
a  self-conscious,  intelligent  power  ?  Such  a  thing  would  be 
manifestly  impossible.  Here  we  seem  to  be  driven  back  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Neoplatonists,  that  the  univeraal  Intelli- 
gence is  necessary,  immutable,  impartible,  eternal,  and  ab- 
solute ti*uth,  in  itself  considered.  They  seem  to  have  con- 
templated the  soul,  the  active  source  of  life,  as  subsisting 
in  and  with  the  Intelligence,  and  as  somehow  wielding  and 
employing  it  in  the  process  of  knowing,  thinking,  and  cre- 
ating ;  but  in  what  precise  manner  they  supposed  this  to  be 
done,  or  to  be  possible,  they  do  not  clearly  explain.  It 
would  seem  that  Hegel's  Notion  must  be  conceived  as  intel- 
ligence itself,  but  as  an  intelligence  having  in  itself  the  ab- 
solute constitution  and  nature  of  the  logical  Syllogism  in  a 
sound  metaphysic  of  Content  and  Form  in  one  identity,  and 
being  in  movement  as  eternal  as  itself,  not  as  anything  dis- 
tinct from  it,  or  as  a  separable  part  of  it,  or  as  a  distinct 
entity,  but  simply  as  one  phase  or  aspect  of  the  one  and 
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ever-identical  Whole,  which  contains  all  distinctions  within 
itself.  Its  movement,  its  life,  being  eternal,  is  in  this  sense 
infinite.  As  the  first  moment  of  bare  existence  as  sach,  and 
(as  it  were)  in  a  state  of  eqailibrium  of  stationary  balance 
of  action  and  reaction  within  itself,  it  may  be  conceived  as 
continuing  in  one  and  the  same  state  of  conscious  knowing 
or  Remembrance,  or,  in  respect  of  activity,  as  in  a  state  of 
positive  and  persistent  stress  or  str^n  in  which  it  may  be 
contemplated  simply  as  potential  energy  in  a  standing  All, 
ox,  as  the  actively  sustaining  power  or  potentiality,  not  yet 
proceeding  into  an  actual  movement  of  change  or  evolation 
into  other  states,  or  into  other  distinctions.  Here  may  be 
said  to  begin  that  process  of  ^'  Negativity  "  which  is  "  the 
turning  point "  of  the  movement  of  the  Notion  where  self- 
limitation  commences ;  and  the  special  movement,  the  spe- 
cialization, is,  at  the  same  time,  a  "  negative  reference  "  or 
relation  to  the  preceding  state  which  is  the  ^immanent 
source"  of  the  action  that  is  thrown  into  that  movement 
of  essential  specialization,  which  as  such  is  partially  bounded 
out  of  the  one  whole  Essence,  and  is  at  the  same  time  limited 
in  it ;  and  here  begins  that  dialectic  process  of  the  infinitely 
movable  boundary  of  ^limitation  that  continues  throughout 
all  other  states  and  things ;  and  the  process  rests  upon  the 
preexisting  grounds  of  "Cognition,"  or  that  intelligence 
which  is  conscious  Knowing,  or  the  subjectivity  of  the  No- 
tion, and  is  controlled  and  directed  by  it.  The  speciali- 
zation is  limited  through  the  means  and  mediation  of  the 
fundamental  intelligence,  and  is  grounded  in  it  as  the  unity 
of  Universality,  Speciality,  and  Particularity  in  the  one 
Whole,  which  is  "  the  alone  true." 

This  second  movement  is  the  movement  into  thinking  and 
creating,  or  into  the  Becoming  of  other  states  or  things. 
The  Notion  is  knowing  Essence  itself.  Consciousness  is 
the  mere  fact  of  knowing.  Self-consciousness  is  merely  self- 
knowing,  or  the  fact  that  the  knowing  E^ence  is  a  Self. 
Remembrance  in  the  absolute  Self  is  a  continuous  state  of 
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conscious  knowing  merely.  Will  absolute  merely  expresses 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  knowing  Essence  and  Power 
in  its  total  amount,  in  its  absolute  Quantity.  As  such,  it  is 
not  so  much  free  as  a  necessary  fact  in  the  unity  of  Free- 
dom and  Necessity.  Freewill  or  liberty  is  freedom  within 
limits,  which  are  here  only  the  constitutional  limitations, 
necessities,  and  essential  and  necessary  relations  of  the  No- 
tion itself.  Absolute  freedom,  conceived  as  without  bounds 
or  limits,  would  be  identical  with  absolute  Best,  sheer  Noth- 
ingness, or  utter  Oblivion.  Freewill  proper  (that  is,  limited 
Freewill)  is  the  simple  fact  of  the  proceeding  into  move- 
ment in  special  thinking  or  creating.  Thinking  is  creating, 
and  nothing  else  but  that  The  Notion  is  in  itself  energetic, 
potential,  active :  it  is  an  actuality  of  knowing  potence  in  a 
standing  All;  and  as  such,  it  is  capable  of  unfolding,  in- 
folding, and  convolving  or  evolving  its  own  essence  into  a 
creation  of  special  and  particular  things  under  all  the  cat- 
egories of  reason  and  necessity.  The  universality  of  the 
Notion  remains  ever  immanent  in  the  particular  creations, 
which  depend  upon  the  dialectic  of  the  one  Whole,  under 
the  Negativity  of  limitation.  These  categories  are  the  neces- 
sary principles  and  absolute  truths,  which  we  call  intelli- 
gence or  pure  Reason.  They  are  not  properly  laws  in  the 
sense  of  rules  prescribed ;  they  are  rather  laws  in  the  sense 
of  what  Science  calls  the  laws  of  Nature,  viz.,  those  neces- 
sities which  appear  to  external  observation  to  be  uniform, 
absolute,  and  eternal  in  their  operation,  and  are  necessary 
for  the  constitution  of  material  things  as  they  are.  Yet  it 
is  easily  recognizable  in  physical  science  that  there  is  no 
absolute  fixity,  permanence,  and  continuance  of  bodies  or 
things  in  Nature,  which  exist  under  these  necessities  or 
laws  of  Nature;  since  a  dialectic  movement  of  change  in 
form  and  state  is  found  to  be  constantly  going  on,  however 
slowly  or  rapidly,  in  all  bodies,  solid,  liquid,  gaseous,  molec- 
ular, atomic,  or  ethereal.  And  if  the  scientific  observer 
could  place  himself  at  the  central  point  of  the  dialectic 
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movement  itself,  in  the  absolute  logic  of  the  syllogistic  No- 
tion (which  b  at  once  both  Content  and  Form  in  one),  and 
take  an  inside  view  of  the  whole  evolutionary  process,  he 
might  find  his  laws  of  Nature  resolved  into  identity  with 
these  same  categories  of  Reason  as  actually  wielded  into  a 
creation  of  the  world,  after  the  art  and  manner  of  '^  a  pro- 
ceeding intellect,"  as  Proclus  said. 

For  a  simile,  take  the  drop  of  air  in  a  spirit-level.  It  is 
stationary  when  the  instrument  stands  on  a  perfect  leveL 
On  the  slightest  departure  from  that  level,  the  drop  moves 
in  some  direction.  It  moves  in  the  fluid.  The  circumfer- 
ential boundary  that  distinguishes  the  drop  of  air  from  the 
fluid  is  thus  a  movable. boundary;  but  there  is  no  change 
in  the  drop  or  in  the  fluid  otherwise.  The  drop  merely 
changes  its  relative  place.  The  alteration  of  level  in  the 
instrument  may  suggest  the  dialectic  movement  of  nega- 
tivity. But  here  the  source  and  cause  of  the  movement 
lies  outside  of  both  drop  and  instrument.  A  spirit-level  is 
therefore  only  an  instrument,  a  machine. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  drop  were  floating  in  an  absolute 
Void.  Change  of  relative  place  would  then  be  impossible : 
there  would  then  be  no  external  relation  to  any  other  actu- 
ality of  existence,  since  none  would  exist.  If  thei*e  were  to 
be  movement  at  all,  the  source  of  motion  must  necessarily 
be  within  the  drop  itself,  and  the  movement  must  necessa- 
rily consist,  not  in  any  change  of  relative  place,  but  in  an 
interior  change  or  evolution  of  its  own  essence;  and  this 
energizing  (whether  conceived,  first,  as  merely  maintaining 
an  equilibrium  of  stationary  balance  in  the  whole  drop  as 
constituted,  or,  second,  as  producing  actual  movement)  must 
exist  and  proceed  under  the*  necessary  categories  of  Reason, 
and  could  therefore  be  only  the  dialectic  movement  of  the 
universal  Syllogism  of  the  absolute  Lo^ic  as  it  is  in  itself. 
It  could  be  nothing  other  than  being,  knowing,  remember- 
ing, and  creating,  —  Thought  and  Oblivion,  —  all  at  once 
and  in  one.     In  this  we  may  find  an  intelligible  conception 
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ih  what  maimer  an  absolute  Ideality  in  an  essential  Realitj 
may  be  possible  and  actuaL 

In  a  cell  there  appears  to  be  a  nudeos,  and  in  the  naclens 
a  central  germinal  dot  The  erolution  within  the  cdl  seems 
to  well  np  oat  of  this  dot.  The  microscope  cannot  discorer 
whether  the  dot  be  a  whit  larger  than  a  mathematical  point 
or  not  If  we  take  the  smallest  particle  of  protoplasm  that 
has  life  in  it,  it  is  equally  oncertiun  whether  the  internal 
movement  begins  at  a  point,  or  is  not  rather  an  energizing 
movement  in  the  whole  psyrticle  as  sach.  At  all  events,  it 
is  movement  in  a  standing  All,  mnch  after  the  manner  of 
the  dialectic  movement  of  Ideality  in  the  Notion.  Bat  this 
particle  is  not  an  independent  totality  by  itself  alone :  it  is 
only  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  whole  sarroanding  anive^BO. 
So  far  as  the  logical  Notion  resides  in  it,  or  is  exhibited 
within  it,  it  is  still  bat  partially  in  it«  not  wholly.  The  No- 
tion is  wholly  in  the  One  and  All  of  Being  only,  the  oni- 
verse  of  real  Essence,  which  exists  only  after  the  form  and 
manner  of  a  Thinking  Power,  the  aniversal  Seal,  that 
stands  eternally  in  the  void  of  Oblivion.  Its  dialectic 
movement,  being  as  eternal  as  itself,  is  therefore  and  in 
that  sense  infinite.  The  inexhaustible  fountain  is  thus  also 
infinite,  a  last  Fact  a  necessary  Truth,  the  All  and  enough 
It  is  neither  inconceivable  nor  impossible,  nor  is  it  unknow- 
able, nor  exactly  ineffable ;  but  it  is  still  sufficiently  won- 
derful, nay,  miraculous, — the  miracle  of  miracles^  if  we  must 
have  a  miracle.  It  is  not  a  whit  more  or  less  miraculous 
than  the  materialistic  eternity  of  matter,  atoms,  and  the 
world;  but  it  is  an  altogether  preferable  conception,  be- 
cause it  is  a  far  higher  and  better,  a  more  critically  exact  a 
more  rational,  more  truly  scientific  and  philosophical,  more 
beautiful,  more  moral  and  useful,  and  far  more  abounding 
in  hope  and  promise  for  human  progress  and  perfection,  if 
not  for  immortal  life. 

What  then,  is  this  Hegelian  method  ?  It  starts  with  the 
/  think  and  I  am.     It  then  proceeds  to  the  Categories  of 
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Reason  as  they  appear  in  the  logical  Syllogism  of  onr 
thought.  It  follows  them  through  their  imperfect  develop- 
ment by  Kant  and  his  predecessors  and  followers  on  the 
side  of  the  Understanding  and  external  nature,  and  through 
their  imperfect  development  by  Parmenides,  Heraclitus, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Neoplatonists,  and  later  philosophers 
on  the  side  of  pure  Reason ;  and  it  raises  them  to  a  higher 
and  more  perfect  development  in  the  logical  Syllogism  of  the 
living  Notion,  and  thus  demonstrates  the  universal  Soul  as  it 
necessarily  and  eternally  is  in  itself.  It  is  thus  a  universal 
method  that  takes  in  and  comprehends  Grod,  Nature,  and 
Man.  It  b  Idealism  and  Realism  at  once  and  in  one.  It 
is  not  properly  a  mystical  Idealism.  It  is  not  an  Idealism 
of  the  dreaming  imagination  only,  whether  founded  upon  a 
philosophy  of  the  human  Ego,  or  upon  a  Biblical  revelation. 
It  is  not  a  method  which  takes  in  God  and  the  spirit  of  Man 
only,  but  leaves  Nature  out ;  nor  is  it  a  method  that  takes 
in  material  Nature  only,  and  leaves  out  God  and  the  human 
soul.  It  takes  little  note  of  the  false  issue  between  Science 
and  Theology,  —  Which  of  these  two  is  the  true  t?iem'i/  of 
this  universe  ?  It  tlioroughly  understands  and  refutes  this 
patent  fallacy  of  an  Excluded  Middle.  It  is,  in  shorty 
thoroughly  a  system  of  ReaUstic  Idealism.^ 

^  "  Properly  speaking,  ideality  is  not  somewhat  ontside  of  and  be- 
side reality :  the  notion  of  ideality  just  lies  in  its  being  the  truth  of 
reality.  That  is  to  say,  when  reality  is  explicitly  stated  as  what  it 
implicitly  is,  it  is  at  once  seen  to  be  ideality.  Hence  ideality  has  not 
received  its  proper  estimation  when  you  allow  that  reality  is  not  all 
in  all,  but  that  an  ideality  must  be  recognized  outside  of  it.  Such  an 
ideality,  external  to  or  it  may  be  beyond  reality,  would  be  no  better 
than  an  empty  name."  —  The  Logic  of  Hegelf  trans,  by  William  Wal- 
lace, M.  A.,  Oxford,  1874,  p.  154. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ESSENCE  AND  REFLECTION. 

§  1.  Essence  —  Content  —  Force  —  Substrate  — 
Likeness. 

For  the  proper  understanding  of  HegeFs  system,  the 
whole  Actuality  of  real  existence  must  be  kept  before  the 
mind  as  always  by  himself  implied,  though  not  expressed^ 
while  he  is  separately  treating  of  the  several  distinguishable 
aspects,  parts,  categories,  and  relations  of  the  Whole.  The 
one  Whole  and  All  is  always  the  real,  essential,  and  abso- 
lute Notion,  or  Concept  of  the  whole  Reality,  in  all  its  dis- 
tinctions of  difference  and  in  fts  ever-identical  Totality.  The 
first  aspect  may  be  said  to  be  that  of  the  possibility  of  the 
actuality  as  a  Whole  and  in  all  of  its  interior  distinctions, 
relations,  mediations,  and  reflections.  Merely  as  such,  this 
Possibility  (as  it  is  said  in  the  smaller  Logic)  is  ^'  abstract 
and  unessential,  but  it  is  a  necessary  element  of  the  whole 
reality,  but  in  the  manner  only  of  being  a  simple  possi- 
bility." ^  The  whole  reality,  however,  is  the  imiversal  Es- 
sence and  Power  in  one,  or  the  absolute  Essentity  as  the 
Notion,  or  as  (in  its  complete  evolution)  the  absolute  Idea. 
In  the  aspect  of  absolute  Ground,  "  Essence  is  the  unity  of 
Identity  and  Difference.  It  contains  the  truth  of  both,  and 
it  forms  the  unity  of  reflection  into  itself  and  reflection  into 
another  than  itself,*'  that  is,  into  some  part  or  speciality  of 
essence  and  form  within  the  Whole  ;  for  this  is  the  only  pos- 
sible other  than  itself,  and  it  is  only  partially  an  other :  it 
^  Logique  de  Hegel,  traduite  i>ar  A.  Y^ra,  ii.  153,  Paris,  '. 
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thus  becomes  an  object,  a  thing.  ^*  Groand  is  essence  pos- 
ited as  Totality  {Der  Grund  ist  das  Wesen  ah  Totalitat 
gesetzt).  Ground  is  essence,  and  essence  is  essentially 
ground,  but  it  is  such  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  gi'ound  of 
something  other  than  itself."  ^  It  is  the  internal  and  neces- 
sary ground  of  its  own  external  existence. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Whole  is  tliat  of  its  absolute  rela- 
tion to  itself :  it  exists  absolutely  as  such  Whole  and  Parts 
in  one  identity  of  essential  relation.     It  is  its  own  Content. 

^'  (a)  The  immediate  relation  is  that  of  the  Whole  and  the 
parts.  The  Content  is  the  Whole,  and  the  Whole  subsists 
only  with  the  opposed  parts  which  constitute  the  Content. 
The  parts,  as  differentiated,  constitute  distinct  elements. 
They  are  such  only  by  the  identity  of  relation  which  unites 
them,  or  rather  because  they  form  a  Whole  by  their  re- 
union ;  and  the  Whole  as  an  assemblage  of  parts  is  the  op- 
position and  a  certain  negation  of  the  parts  as  such."  That 
is,  there  is  a  transition  of  the  Whole  into  the  parts,  or  rather 
an  inversion,  without  breach  of  continuity  or  destruction  of 
identity:  the  parts  do  not  thereby  become  wholly  severed 
and  discrete  ones.  They  are  only  partially  severed,  or  dis- 
tinguished, and  so  differenced  from  the  Whole. 

**  {b)  At  the  bottom  of  this  unity  and  relation  there  is  also 
a  negative  relation,  arising  from  this,  that  the  Whole  and 
the  parts  form  together  a  reciprocal  mediation,  which  leads 
from  one  to  the  other.  Both  are  distinct  and  contain  at  the 
same  time  a  negative  relation,  whereby  each  of  them,  in  being 
reflected  upon  itself,  is  differenced  and  reflected  upon  the 
other,  and  reciprocally,  in  being  reflected  upon  the  other  it 
returns  to  its  first  relation  with  itself,  and  to  its  state  of 
independence.  This  is  Force  and  its  exterior  manifesta- 
tion.''« 

That  is  (we  may  suppose),  the  internal  movement  of  abso- 
lute Causality  (here  presupposed  and  implied),  acting  under 
all  necessities  and  upon  the  ground  of  ail  the  categories  of 
»  Ibid,  ii  04-09.  «  Ibid.  ii.  132,  133. 
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reason  (the  necessary  relation  of  Wh<^  and  Parts  indnsive), 
and  throogh  the  mediation  of  their  operation,  interaction, 
and  instromentation  or  reflection,  is  manifested,  extemallj, 
as  an  exhibition  of  Force  ;  that  is,  in  and  throogh  all  spe- 
cially constitoted  essences,  masses,  bodies,  or  things  in  Na- 
tore.  And  he  criticises  Herder  as  eonf  onnding  this  external 
exhibition  of  Force  with  the  internal  and  absolute  Caosality, 
and  calling  it  God  or  ''the  Lord." 

In  the  larger  Logic,  it  is  said  that  ^  the  relation  of  Whole 
and  Parts  goes  over  into  the  relation  of  Force  and  Manif es- 
tati<m."  That  is,  it  woold  seem,  the  Whole  as  itself  the  ab- 
solute ground  of  its  own  internal  parts,  relations,  and  phases 
as  well  as  of  its  external  aspects  of  existence  and  appear- 
ance, may  be  considered  also  as  the  immovable  ground 
of  reaction  for  that  eternal  movement  within  the  Whole, 
which  exhibits  itself  externally  as  mechanical  force ;  for  it 
is  so  exhibited  externally  only  in  and  through  the  mediation 
and  secondary  instrumentation  of  Whole  and  Parts,  and  of 
the  internal  and  necessary  relations,  as  grounds,  media,  con- 
ditions, and  conditional  limitations.  But  for  the  origin  or 
source  of  all  forces,  for  what  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  scientific 
convertibility  and  correlation  of  forces,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
further  back,  and  even  to  penetrate  into  the  absolute  consti- 
tution and  nature  of  the  one  Whole  as  such,  and  more  espe- 
cially into  the  nature  of  that  eternal  movement  which  resides 
therein  as  one  phase  thereof,  and  is  the  absolute  Causality. 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  said,  and  equally  well,  that  the 
relation  of  Whole  and  parts  goes  over  into  the  relation  of 
Quantity  and  quantities ;  for  Quantity  is  ''  the  unity  of  con- 
tinuity and  discreteness."  The  absolute  whole  Quantity 
as  continuing  into  a  quantity  (''  the  one  of  Quantity  "),  or 
quantities,  without  breach  or  solution  of  essential  identity, 
necessarily  carries  with  it  the  negation  or  limitation  out  of 
the  Whole  as  such  into  the  special  or  particular  quantity, 
whereby  it  is,  and  only  can  be,  what  it  is,  while  it  is  such, 
or  have  its  special  content  and  form  as  a  quantity,  or  as 
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a  special  exhibition  of  intensive  and  extensive  magnitade, 
whether  considered  as  a  mass  or  as  a  force.  The  essen- 
tial relation  of  Whole  and  parts  still  remains  and  continues. 
There  is  the  same  resolution  of  the  apparent  opposition  or 
contradiction,  in  either  case,  into  the  same  absolute  unity  of 
Identity  and  Difference.  The  particular  quantity,  or  force, 
arises  out  of  the  whole  absolute  Quantity,  and,  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  dialectic  movement  or  process  of  internal  me- 
diation, instrumentation,  and  change  of  content  and  form, 
finally  returns  into  the  identical  Whole,  or  vanishes  as  such. 
Force  may  be  regarded  in  the  same  way  as  Quantity. 
The  movement  of  the  whole  Quantity  or  Force  is  limited 
into  special  modes  or  manifestations  of  force  as  forces.  The 
same  essential  relation  of  whole  and  parts  must  necessarily 
underlie  till  external  exhibition  of  Force  into  forces.  Through 
the  mediation  of  the  whole  and  the  instrumentation  of  parts, 
relations,  and  conditions,  we  have  what  are  called  mechan- 
iccU  forces.  As  the  absolute  Quantity  is  the  one  Whole  of 
Essence  and  Power  in  the  unity  of  continuity  and  discrete- 
ness, and  as  such  the  absolute  Causality,  it  might  be  called 
the  absolute  Force  as  welL  Hegel  prefers  to  call  it  absolute 
«  Might "  {Macht),  or  »*  the  Might  of  Substance ;  "  but  the 
common  use  of  the  word  Force  carries  with  it  a  sense  or  im- 
plication of  mechanical  force  only.  In  its  own  nature,  inter- 
nally considered,  the  absolute  Force  is  the  whole  intensive 
degree  and  extensive  magnitude  or  Quantity :  externally,  or 
on  the  side  of  the  discrete  limitation  into  particular  exhibi- 
tions of  quantity,  it  is  what  is  usually  called /orc6  or  forces. 
But  a  Mass,  or  a  Quantity  (electric  quantity,  for  instance) 
as  a  Force,  is  the  unity  of  Quantity  and  Quality :  the  one 
represents  the  internal  intension,  and  the  other,  the  external 
extension.  The  internal  identity  of  absolute  essential  rela- 
tion constitutes  its  substrate,  essence,  or  content.  And  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  such  masses  or  quantities  are 
solid,  liquid,  gaseous,  or  continuous  substances,  whether  sen- 
sible to  the  senses,  or  only  to  the  subtlest  instruments  in  aid 
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of  the  senses;  bat  the  same  essential  relation  most  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  the  process.  The  Potential  of  Mass  and 
the  Potential  of  electric  Quantity  (regarded  as  Force)  are 
g^unded  on  the  same  law  of  action  upon  other  masses,  or 
quantities,  externally ;  that  is,  it  is  always  directly  as  the 
Mass  (or  quantity  of  Force)  and  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance ;  and  the  Potential  of  either,  or  both,  as  special 
or  particular,  arises  out  of  (and  vanishes  into)  the  infinity  of 
zero.  But  Essential  Relation  as  the  internal,  necessary, 
and  eternal  unity  of  Essence  and  Power  in  the  one  absolute 
Whole  does  not  vanish,  but  remains  as  real  and  as  true  as 
before :  the  Whole  does  not  wholly  vanish,  but  continues  to 
subsist,  exist,  and  remain  as  such,  eternally  and  immensely, 
in  the  zero  of  infinite  Possibility. 

Hegel  further  proceeds  to  say  that  the  concrete  reality  of 
a  body  or  thing,  as  a  substance,  is  ^'  the  immediate  unity  of 
its  essence  and  its  existence,  or  of  the  internal  and  the  ex- 
ternal," in  the  constitution  of  it  as  such.  "  The  manifesta- 
tion of  the  reality  is  also  reality,  but  this  is  an  essential  thing 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  existence,*'  an  *'  exteriorly  immedi- 
ate "  standing  forth  of  the  thing  as  such  a  speciality  of  the 
one  whole  Essence  or  Essentity. 

Hegel  uses  the  term  Substance,  here,  more  especially  in 
reference  to  the  essences  or  substances  of  particular  bodies 
or  things.  In  respect  of  their  substance,  "  the  necessary  is 
in  itself  the  absolute  relation,  or  the  process  where  the  rela- 
tion is  effaced  by  passing  to  absolute  identity.  In  its  imme- 
diate form,  this  relation  is  the  relation  of  Substance  and 
a^cddents.  The  absolute  identity  of  this  relation  is  the  Sub- 
stance as  such,  which  (in  so  far  as  necessity)  is  the  negation 
of  the  interior  form,  and  which  is  thereby  posited  as  reality ; 
but  it  also  negates  this  exterior  existence,  according  to  which 
the  real  in  it,  in  so  far  as  immediate  being,  is  only  an  acci- 
dent, and  this  real,  by  reason  of  the  potentiality  which  it 
contains,  passes  into  another  reality ;  the  passage  having  its 
ground  in  the  identity  of  the  substance  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
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activity  of  the  form.  The  Sabstance  is  thus  the  totality  of 
accidents  in  which  it  is  manifested  as  their  absolute  nega* 
tivity,  that  is  to  say,  as  absolute  power  [or  (as  we  may  sup- 
pose) the  absolutely  limiting  causality  within],  and  at  the 
same  time  as  an  inexhaustible  source  of  any  and  every  con- 
tent. This  is  nothing  but  even  the  manifestation  of  Sicb- 
stance  [i,  e.  the  external  appearance  of  the  inner  substan- 
tiality], because  the  determinateness  of  the  substance,  which 
is  reflected  into  itself  as  such  to  produce  a  content,  is  itself 
only  the  form  which  is  annulled  by  the  power  of  Substance 
[in  the  sense  of  the  essential  and  absolute  Causality].  The 
movement  of  Substance  is  the  absolute  activity  of  the  Form 
[t.  e.  the  universal  Essence  and  Form]  and  the  power  of 
Necessity;  and  every  content  is  only  a  moment  of  this 
process,  where  content  and  form  replace  one  another."  ^ 

The  treatment  is  somewhat  obscure ;  but  the  implication 
would  seem  to  be,  that  the  one  whole  Fssentity,  as  the  abso- 
lute Causality  in  the  constitution  and  form  of  the  absolute 
Concept  or  Notion  in  moving  into  the  specialized  contents 
and  forms  of  particular  substances,  bodies,  or  things,  is  the 
negatively  limiting  power  and  inexhaustible  source  of  all 
substances,  through  all  stages  of  their  evolutionary  mediation 
and  determination.  This  special  constitution  of  content  and 
form  is  the  Substance  of  the  body  or  thing,  which  is  as  per- 
manent as  it  is  persistent  as  such,  and  no  more  so.  The  ex- 
ternal thing  with  all  its  superficial  accidents  is  only  a  special 
exhibition  of  this  inner  Substantiality  in  the  temporarily  fixed 
relation  of  Internal  and  External.  It  is  not  an  unalterable 
permanency,  nor  an  absolute  necessity,  but  is  only  tempo- 
porarily  thus  constituted  by  the  inner  essential  Causality, 
which,  as  the  absolute  Content  and  Form,  only  reflects  itself 
upon  itself  to  produce  such  special  contents  and  forms  or 
substances :   it  is,  therefore,  a  movable  determinability  of 

^  Logique  de  Hegelj  traduite  par  A.  V^ra,  ii.  169-175.  See,  also, 
The  Logic  of  Hegel,  trans,  by  William  Wallace,  M.  A.,  Oxford,  1874, 
p.  235. 
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limitation,  and  is  only  a  ^^  moment "  of  the  absolute  Form ; 
but  that  '*  moment,'*  or  the  temporarily  determined  content 
and  form,  may  be  altered  or  cancelled  by  the  internal  diar 
lectic  action  in  the  further  process  of  transition  into  other 
forms  of  substance. 

In  this  way,  one  substance  or  content  is  dialectically 
transformed  into  another  and  different  one,  which  is  still 
only  another  moment  or  stage  of  the  process;  and  so  on 
indefinitely,  one  special  content  and  form  replacing  another 
in  succession.  The  external  action  or  operation  of  sub- 
stances or  bodies  upon  one  another,  when  once  so  constituted 
in  whatever  endless  chain  of  secondary  causes  and  effects, 
is  another  affair  altogether.  This  internal  movement  of 
Substance  into  substances,  or  rather  of  £ssence  into  essences 
(for  the  two  terms  mean  the  same  thing),  is  produced  by  the 
activity  of  the  absolute  one  whole  of  Essence  and  Power  in 
the  form  of  the  Notion  as  the  absolute  Causality.  This  caus- 
ality resides  in  the  absolutely  necessary  Essential  Relation  of 
Internal  and  External,  and  is  necessarily  involved  in  the 
logical  categories  of  the  one  syllogistic  Whole,  including  the 
fact  and  necessity  of  eternal  movement  therein.  Between 
one  specially  constituted  substance  or  thing  (considered  by 
itself  as  a  cause)  and  another  into  which  jt  passes  as  an 
effect,  the  relation  of  catdse  and  effect  necessarily  exists,  and 
this  is  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  relation  of  Causality. 

But  the  absolute  Notion  is  not  an  effect  in  any  proper 
sense :  it  is  rather  the  absolute  All  and  Whole  of  real  exist- 
ence, of  Essence  and  Activity  in  one,  eternally  existent  so, 
and  without  other  cause  than  itself.  In  other  words,  it  is 
Causa  sui,  or  the  absolute  Causality,  and  the  real  cause  of 
every  change  witliin  itself,  and  so  of  every  special  or  partic- 
ular created  thing  other  than  itself  in  its  own  immediate 
identity  as  such,  or  as  the  one  Whole  and  absolute  unity  of 
Identity  and  Difference,  through  whatever  chain  of  secon- 
dary causes  and  effects,  and  in  whatever  circuit  of  mediae 
tion,  instrumentation,  or  reflection,  the  causative  necessity 
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and  power  may  pass  into  the  ultimate  realities,  contingen- 
cies, and  evanescences  of  things,  and  retam  out  of  the  same 
into  the  absolute  identity  of  the  one  Whole  again. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  brief  and  often  obscure 
expressions  of  Hegel's  Logic  may  become  more  clearly 
intelligible.  He  speaks  of  Sabstance  and  substances  in  the 
sense  of  Essence  and  essences.  The  absolute  Substance  is 
the  absolute  Essence,  and  the  absolute  Essence  is  the  abso* 
lute  Notion.  ^'  Substance,"  he  says,  '^  is  the  absolute  power 
which  sustains  a  relation  with  itself  in  so  far  as  it  constitutes 
a  simple  internal  possibility :  it  is  consequently  the  power 
which  determines  itself  in  the  accident,  and  which  is  thereby 
differentiated  in  positing  an  exterior  existence.  This  gives 
rise  to  a  particular  relation,  distinguishable  from  that  in 
which  Substance  exists  in  its  first  form  of  Necessity  [i,  e.  as 
the  absolute  Notion],  This  is  the  Relation  of  Causalitt/"  * 
But  the  absolute  Causality  itself  is  the  Notion  as  Causa  suu 
This  absolutely  and  eternally  exists  so,  and  not  otherwise. 

Again :  '^  Substance  is  Cause,  because,  as  Whole  passing 
into  accident,  it  is  reflected  upon  itself,  and  is  thereby  first 
posited  as  Existence.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  sup- 
presses that  reflection  upon  itself,  or  its  simple  interior  pos- 
sibility [potentiality],  or  negates  itself  and  produces  likewise 
an  Effect,  a  reality  which  is  only  thus  posited,  but  which  is 
necessarily  posited  by  the  process  of  the  active  principle 
[i.  e.  by  the  eternal  movement  and  power  of  the  Notion, 
which  is  a  unity  of  Essence  and  Power  in  one].  Cause 
passes  into  Effect,  but  is  not  absorbed  [or  exhausted]  in  the 
effect,  as  if  this  were  the  only  reality.  It  is  in  the  Effect 
that  Cause  is,  for  the  first  time,  Cause  and  real  Cause.  Con- 
sequently, Cause  is,  in  and  for  itself.  Causa  suV*  ^  For  it 
is  by  that  action  only  that  the  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect 
comes  to  subsist  at  all.  Before  that,  there  is  only  the  abso- 
lute Notion,  or  that  universal  Essentity,  which  is  eternally 

^  Logique  de  Hegdj  txaduite  par  A.  Y^ra  ii.  152. 
«  Ibid.  ii.  153. 
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existent  as  sach,  and  is  the  absolate  Causality  in  and  for 
itself,  and  so  may  be  said  to  be  Causa  9ui,  as  having  no 
other  cause  but  itself.  Neither  is  it  an  effect,  since  it 
never  was  caused,  but  was  absolutely  existent  so  from  eter- 
nity. 

But,  again,  it  is  said  that  ^Hhe  relation  of  Caasality  passes 
into  the  relation  of  Reciprocity  of  action  of  one  substance 
upon  another ; "  that  is,  when  special  or  particular  substances 
have  once  been  constituted  as  such,  there  arises,  then,  an  act- 
ual reciprocity  of  action  and  reaction  between  them  in  their 
external  relations  to  one  another ;  and  this  would  seem  to 
be  what  Hegel  really  means  by  Reciprocity  in  so  far  as  he 
makes  it  a  substitute  for  Cattsality ;  but  it  is  not  made 
exactly  a  substitute  for  Causality,  even  in  the  sense  of  the 
reciprocal  relation  of  Internality  and  Externality,  or  of  Es- 
sence and  Existence,  much  less  in  the  more  limited  sense  of 
the  reciprocal  relations  of  secondary  causes  and  effects  to 
one  another  in  the  field  of  external  Nature.^ 

In  this  endless  chain  of  secondary  causation,  and  of  the 
lesser  contents  and  forms  within  the  greater,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  generic  and  specific  constitution,  which  is  none 
the  less  essential  and  real  because  it  is  also  metaphysical 
and  ideal  as  well,  we  may  find  an  intelligible  theory  or 
explanation  of  that  real  and  ideal  architectonic  which  is 
presented  in  the  animal  kingdom  of  divisions,  branches, 
classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species,  as  also  of  individual  an- 
imals under  and  within  the  same,  however  it  may  be  also 
true  that  the  individual  only  has  also  such  a  real  existence 
as  may  come  within  the  reach  of  the  sensible  obseiTation 
of  external  experience  in  actual  Nature  as  externally  ob- 
served by  positive  science  through  sense-perception.  It  is 
the  true  explanation  of  inheritance  or  "  heredity."     In  the 

^  It  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  Reciprocity  of  action  and  reaction 
between  the  opposed  extreme  terms  of  the  Essential  Relation  in  their 
internal  relations  to  one  another.  The  Logic  of  Hegd,  hy  Wallace, 
p.  241. 
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parents  lies  the  essential  identity  of  content  and  form  which 
constitutes  the  dpecies,  together  with  all  differences  of  sex 
or  other  individual  accidents,  and  also  the  secondary  causa- 
tion and  means  to  the  end  of  offspring.  The  cause  is  ac- 
tive, the  means  are  operative,  only  under  and  within  the 
definite  limits  of  their  own  essential  constitution  and  form. 
The  likeness  of  the  offspring  to  the  parents,  however  there 
may  be  more  resemblance  to  either  one  parent  than  ithe 
other,  will  still  be  nevertheless  a  certain  definite,  though 
compound,  likeness  to  both ;  and  it  will  be,  in  all  cases,  a 
sure  repetition  of  the  species,  unless  the  causative  action, 
under  all  the  limiting  conditions,  be  fatally  detruded  into 
some  monstrous  abortion ;  and  the  process  will  never  tran- 
scend the  existing  species  otherwise  than  by  reason  of  an 
internal  transition  or  change  -of  the  specifically  constitutive 
idea  itself,  however  persistent  or  changeable  that  may  be  in 
the  actual  course  of  Nature. 

This  absolute  Essentity  is  both  absolute  Substance  and 
absolute  Cause.  It  is  also  the  essential  and  necessary  rela- 
tion of  Internal  and  External.  It  is  Essence  and  Power  in 
one,  absolutely  and  eternally.  This  relation,  or  rather  the 
whole  complex  of  necessities  and  necessary  relations  in  the 
Whole  as  such,  constitutes  Substantiality,  *'  Absolute  neces- 
sity," says  Hegel,  ^'  is  absolute  essential  relation  or  reciproc- 
ity, because  it  is  not  being  as  such,  but  being  which  is,  be- 
cause it  is,  being  as  the  absolute  mediation  of  itself  through 
itself."  It  is  being  which  is  not  a  mere  coming  tohe^\a  "  be- 
ing (says  Mr.  Harris)  which  expresses  the  ground  of  itself," 
or  rather  (as  I  should  say)  h&ing  which  is  abo  eternally  been  ; 
for  it  can  be  ''  the  absolute  mediation  of  itself  through  itself  " 
only  by  being  also  eternal  movement  in  the  eternal  Essen- 
tity as  the  absolute  truth.  ^'  This  being,"  continues  Hegel, 
^^  is  Substance  as  the  ultimate  unity  of  Essence  and  Being : 
it  is  the  being  in  all  being.  It  is  neither  the  unrefiected 
immediate,  nor  an  abstract  something  standing  behind  ex- 
istence and  phenomenon,  but  it  is  the  immediate  actuality 
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itself,  as  absolute  reflection  into  itself,  as  itirandrfor-itself  in- 
dependent existence.'*  ^  It  is  Essence  and  Existence,  Sub- 
stance and  Power,  at  once  and  in  one ;  it  is  what  Science 
calls  Matter  and  Energy ;  or  in  other  words,  it  is  the  ab- 
solute Notion  as  the  one  and  all  of  Reality,  and  the  Notion 
is  the  absolute  Causality.  Its  movement  is  as  eternal  as 
itself.  Necessity  is  simply  necessity ;  and  the  movement 
takes  place  in  Freedom  as  mere  possibility :  it  is  absolute 
and  eternal,  and  is  a  necessity  as  such.  Both  Necessity  and 
Freedom  have  an  absolute  subsistence  and  truth  as  such. 
Actual  Reality  and  ideal  Possibility  are  equally  necessary, 
and  are  indeed  one  and  inseparable. 

The  Notion  "  exists  in  an  absolute  state  of  free  univer- 
sality,'* says  Hegel,  "  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  differenced 
as  Subject  and  Object,"  or  makes  itself  to  object  for  itself 
in  a  syllogistic  process  of  distinction  or  judgment ;  and  so 
it  is  universal  Knowing.  "  Knowing  is,  first,  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  True ;  and,  second,  as  active  Will  realiz- 
ing the  Good,  it  is  the  practical  Idea  in  action."  The  "  ab- 
solute Idea,"  as  the  unity  of  the  subjective  and  objective 
phases  of  the  one  Whole,  "  is  the  Notion,  which  has  no 
other  object  but  the  Idea  "  in  its  fulness :  this  is  an  object, 
**•  all  the  determinations  of  which  are  concentred  and  iden- 
tified in  the  Notion.  This  unity  is  the  absolute  truth,  and 
the  basis  of  all  other  truths.  It  is  the  Idea  which  thinks 
itself  in  80  far  as  thinking  and  logical." 

^*  The  absolute  Idea  is  for  itself,  because  all  in  it  is  trans- 
lucent." .  .  .  "  It  is  the  pure  form  of  the  Notion  which,  in 
knowing  itself,  knows  its  content.  It  is  itself  its  own  proper 
content,  because  it  differences  itself  ideally,  and  still  remains 
identical  with  itself  in  all  the  differences ;  and  the  totality 
of  forms  in  it  is  but  the  systematic  unity  of  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Content.    This  Content  is  the  system  of  the  log- 

^  Hegel's  Doctrine  of  Essence  and  Reflection^  translated  by  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  New  York,  1881,  p.  198;  Hegel's  Werke,  ed.  von  Henning, 
vol.  iv.,  Berlin,  1841. 
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ical  determinations.     In  respect  of  Form,  the  Idea  is  noth- 
ing else  but  the  method  of  the  Content.     This  is  knowledge 
determined  according  to  the  value  of  these  moments." 
The  speculative  moments   of   the    Method   are   these: 

(1)  "  Being ''  [that  is,  the  immediate  mere  isity  of  the 
Notion  as  such  as  it  absolutely  is]  *'  as  the  first  aspect ; " 

(2)  ^^  As  self-determining,  the  speculative  Idea  is  absolute 
Negativity"  [i,  e,  it  is  in  itself  an  absolute  one  Whole  of 
real  Essence  and  Power],  "  and  is  the  Negation  of  itself  " 
[t.  6,  it  carries  within  itself  an  absolute  potentiality  of  ne- 
gating that  wholeness  of  absolute  limitation,  where  it  is  the 
absolute  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Modality  of  the  one  whole 
Essentity  as  it  is,  in  the  first  instance,  as  the  logical  Notion 
of  all  reality,  theoretically,  and  as  such  also  a  power  of  set- 
ting and  determining  other  and  special  or  particular  limita- 
tions therein] ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  ^'  the  negation  of  itself 
which  constitutes  scission"  [division,  distinction,  judgment 
{Urt7ieil)'\\  and  this  is  "the  movement  of  the  Notion." 
Consequently,  it  is  not  merely  that  first  abstract  isity  of 
simply  "  being,"  but  is  rather  that  same  potentiality  of  self- 
determination  and  self-mediation  whereof  the  Notion  itself 
is  the  necessary  presupposition ;  and  so  we  can  say  of  whatr 
ever  is  so  distinguished,  mediated,  and  determined,  that  it  is 
posited^  mediated^  thcut  is,  in  a  word,  presupposed,^  This 
Negativity  is  the  mere  process  of  distinction  in  the  Notion, 
which,  in  thus  distinguishing  itself  into  an  other  than  its 
whole  self  as  such,  still  remains  the  same  identical  whole  it 
was  before,  without  any.  discontinuity.  "  In  this  we  have 
the  Notion,  ^r5^,  as  determined  in  itself,  in  an  immediate 
manner,  as  the  absolute  and  universal,  and,  second,  as  further 
differenced;"  that  is,  as  distinguished,  mediated,  and  set 
into  the  whole  variety  of  special  and  particular  things  other 
than  the  original  Whole  in  its  absolute  and  eternal  essence 
and  form  as  the  theoretical  Notion.    The  eternal  movement, 

^  "  Qu*il  pos^,  mediatis^,  qu'il  est,  en  un  mot,  presuppose."  — 
Logique  de  Hegel,  traduite  par  A.  Y^ra,  ii.  381-385,  Paris,  1859. 
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in  this  whole,  constituted  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  ^'  the  immanent 
dialectic,"  and  the  mediation  is  '^  the  movement  of  Reflec- 
tion." The  complete  differentiation  into  the  ultimate  spe- 
cialities and  particularities  of  all  external  Nature,  where  the 
process  ceases  hy  reflection  and  return  into  the  identical  uni- 
versality of  the  one  Whole  again,  is  "  the  Absolute  Idea  "  in 
its  fulness,  and  is  ^'Nature"  as  it  actually  is  in  any  and 
every  mode  and  form  in  which  it  ever  existed  as  such.  The 
Notion  thus  becomes  the  complete  Idea  of  all  Reality ;  and 
in  this  we  have  the  true  identity  of  the  Real  and  the  Ideal, 
not  as  two  distinct  and  dissevered  worlds,  but  simply  as  the 
two  sides  (or  the  inner  and  outer  aspects)  of  one  and  the 
same  whole  Reality. 

Finally,  we  have  the  explicit  declaration  that  '^  the  truth 
of  Necessity  is  Liberty,"  and  that  "  the  truth  of  Substance 
is  the  Notion,  which  in  all  differences  in  its  movement  re- 
mains identical  with  itself,  and  the  alternation  of  forms  takes 
place  within  itself,  and  is  never  separated  from  itself."  .  .  . 
"  The  Notion  is  the  truth  of  Being  and  Essence."  ..."  The 
Notion  is  free  substantial  Power,  and  exists  only  for  itself. 
It  constitutes  a  Totality,  where  it  finds  itself  in  each  of  its 
moments  as  a  Whole  and  as  an  indivisible  Unity :  it  is  conse- 
quently identical  with  itself,  and  is  determined  in  and  for 
itself"  ^  He  concedes  that  "  the  Substance  of  Spinoza  re- 
poses upon  a  profound  intuition,"  but  insists  that  it  is  "  not 
freed  from  its  finiteness ;  "  but  that,  "  in  the  Notion,  there 
is  complete  enfranchisement,  for  it  is  the  Power  which  domi- 
nates Necessity  and  constitutes  true  Liberty."  *  There  is 
Freedom  as  well  as  Necessity  in  the  absolute  Notion. 

§  2.    ESSBNTLAL   RELATION  —  SuBSTANCE  —  ACTIVITY. 

The  doctrine  of  Essential  Relation  seems  to  lie  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Hegel's  conception  of  Essentiality,  Substantiality,  and 
Actuality;  and  these  terms  may  be  regarded  as  meaning 
nearly  the  same  thing.     By  way  of  introduction  to  his  sub- 
1  Ibid.  ii.  178-197.  2  Ibid.  ii.  195. 
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ject,  Hegel  observes  that,  "regarded  as  immediate,  God  would 
be  only  Nature,'*  in  its  externality,  and  "  in  a  certain  abstract 
internality,"  not  as  "  an  actuality  of  spirit ; "  and  this  would 
be  God  only  as  "  an  abstract  absolute,"  but  not  as  "  absolute 
spirit,  which  is  alone  the  true  nature  of  Grod."  ^  He  then 
proceeds  to  define  what  is  meant  by  Acttudity.  He  has 
already  treated  of  the  two  sides  or  terms,  and  of  the  middle 
as  the  third  term  of  the  identity  as  constituting  EssentiaZ 
Relation.  And  he  now  says  that  "the^rs^  identity  of  the 
internal  and  external  is  the  identity  opposed  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  these  determinations  as  an  indifferent  substrate  op- 
posed to  the  form  external  to  it ;  that  is,  the  somewhat  is 
this  identity  as  content.  The  second  of  the  identities  con- 
sidered is  the  inmiediate  identity  of  the  distinction  of  the 
external  and  intemaly  viz.,  the  immediate  inversion  of  each 
into  its  opposite :  this  is  the  pure  form.  But  these  two  iden- 
tities are  only  the  sides  of  one  totality  ;  in  other  words,  the 
totality  itself  is  only  their  conversion  of  each  into  the  other. 
[That  isy  we  may  suppose,  the  one  Whole  subsists  absolutely 
in  the  three  aspects  or  phases  of  the  two  terms  of  the  rela- 
tion and  the  middle  identity  of  both  in  one,  or  a  triplicity  in 
unity.]  The  totality  as  substrate  and  content  is  their  imme- 
diateness  reflected  into  itself  by  means  of  the  presupposing 
reflection  of  form  which  annuls  its  distinctions  [i.  e.  if  there 
be  movement  in  it],  and  posits  itself  as  indifferent  identity, 
as  reflected  unity  opposed  to  it "  [the  form ;  that  is,  it  would 
seem,  it  is  found  to  be  and  is  such,  as  the  absolute  truth  of 
the  matter].  * '  In  other  words,  the  identity  is  the  form  itself 
in  so  far  as  that  form  is  defined  as  variety  or  indifferent 
multiplicity,  and  in  so  far  as  it  reduces  itself  to  one  of  its 
sides  as  externality^  and  to  the  other  of  its  sides  as  imme- 
diateness  reflected  into  itself,  or  as  intemality"  [It  is  es- 
sence and  form,  substrate  and  form,  content  and  form,  at 
once  and  in  one.]  .  .  .  "The  transition  of  each  of  these 

^  Heg^Fs  Doctrine  of  Essence  and  Reflection^  trans,  by  Wm.  T.  Har- 
ris, New  York,  1881,  pp.  171,  172. 
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terms  into  the  other  constitates  their  immediate  identity  as 
substrate  ;  but  it  is  also  their  mediate  identity,  viz.,  each  is 
through  its  other  what  it  is  within  itself,  i.  e,  each  is  one 
phase  of  the  totality  of  the  Essential  Relation."  .  .  .  ^^  The 
essential  relation  has  thus  defined  itself  as  the  identity  of  its 
phenomenal  manifestation  with  its  internality,  and  therefore 
now  defines  Essence  as  Actuality."  ^ 

In  other  words,  as  it  would  seem,  we  are  to  take  this  ex- 
position of  E^ential  Relation  as,  logically  and  metaphys- 
ically, the  internal  and  absolute  constitution  and  nature  of 
the  One  and  Whole  of  real  existence,  and  as  such  it  is  Es- 
sence or  Essentiality,  and  this  E^ssence  is  the  real  and  abso- 
lute Actuality,  is  substrate  and  content,  and  there  is  no  other 
substrate  or  content ;  and  this  Actuality,  this  real  Essentity, 
as  the  absolute  Whole  of  all  reality  so  far,  is  the  Actuality 
of  concrete,  essential,  and  real  Spirit,  which  is  none  the  less 
real  that  it  is  also  ideal.  It  is  the  essential  constitution  of 
the  logical  Notion,  not  merely  as  logical,  but  as  also  real, 
which,  in  its  completed  evolution,  will  embrace  and  contain 
all  the  realities  of  the  universe :  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  es- 
sential Concept  of  all  realities  {das  reine  Wesen  als  Inhegriff 
aller  RealUaten).^ 

This  statement  seems  to  have  the  character  of  an  external 
description  of  Essence  and  E^ential  Relation,  and  of  the 
necessity,  law,  and  manner  of  its  action  or  operation,  rather 
than  any  consideration  of  those  absolute  and  eternal  ne- 
cessities which  are  tacitly  assumed  to  be  the  ground  of 
the  whole  complex  unity  of  necessities,  necessary  relations, 
and  categories  whereof  the  one  absolute  whole  is  made  up, 
or  of  the  still  more  important  question  of  the  origin  or  na- 
ture of  the  movement  which  is  also  assumed  to  be  in  it,  or 

^  Ibid.  pp.  171,  172.  The  conunents  in  brackets  here  are  my 
own. 

2  Die  Lehre  von  Wesen:  Hegel's  Werke^  vol.  iv.  p.  4,  ed.  von  Hen- 
ning,  Berlin,  1841 ;  Hegel's  Doctrine  of  Essence  and  Reflection,  trans, 
by  Wm.  T.  Han-is,  New  York,  1881,  p.  2. 
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somehow  a  part  or  aspect  of  it.  The  terms  IntemaZity  and 
Externality^  though  intelligible  enough  in  their  own  proper 
meaning,  are  vague  and  unsatisfactory  in  reference  to  the 
real  matter  in  hand. 

In  the  larger  Logic,  Hegel  defines  Essential  Relation  as, 
^^ first,  the  relation  of  Whole  and  Parts,  i,  e,  the  relation  of 
the  reflected  and  the  immediate  independence  in  which  they 
mutually  condition  and  presuppose  each  other."  In  this 
aspect,  '^neither  of  the  sides  is  posited  as  moment  of  the 
other ;  their  identity  is  therefore  itself  one  side :  in  other 
words,  their  identity  is  not  their  negative  unity.  The 
second  phase  is  that  in  which  the  one  side  is  a  moment  of 
the  other,  and  so  is  contained  in  it  as  in  its  ground  —  the 
true  independence  of  both.  This  is  the  relation  oi  force  and 
its  manifestation, 

"  Thirdly,  this  inequality  or  non-identity  that  still  re- 
mains within  the  relation  annuls  itself,  and  the  final  form 
of  Essential  Relation  appears,  —  that  of  Internal  and  Ex- 
ternal, In  this  form,  which  has  become  entirely  formal, 
the  essential  relation  goes  to  the  ground,  and  there  arises 
true  Activity  or  Substance  as  the  absolute  unity  of  immedi- 
ate and  reflected  existence."  ^ 

Essential  Relation,  then,  in  its  first  aspect,  is  that  of 
Whole  and  Parts.  Another  and  second  phase  of  the  rela- 
tion is  that  in  which  the  one  side  is  a  moment  of  the  other 
side,  and  is  contained  in  that  other  side  as  in  its  ground ; 
but  this  ground  is  the  true  independence  of  both  sides.  It 
is  that  necessary  third  (or  middle  identity  of  both  sides)  as 
their  absolute  ground.  This  relation  of  the  one  side  through 
the  other  to  this  fundamental  ground  of  both  is  '^  the  rela- 
tion of  Force  to  its  Manifestation  ;  "  or  rather  it  is  the  rela- 
tion of  Force  or  forces  to  the  fundamental  Causality  that 
is  the  origin  or  source  of  the  Force  and  of  all  forces,  and 
which  must  lie  in  this  ground,  if  anywhere.     The  relation 

^  Heg^Fs  Doctrine  of  Essence  and  Rejlectionf  trans,  by  Wm.  T.  Har- 
ris, pp.  156,  157,  New  York,  1881. 
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between  the  two  sides  only,  as  being  unequal  to  each  other 
and  so  non-identical,  is  annulled  in  '^  the  final  form  of  Es- 
sential Relation,'*  which  thus  appears  as  the  "entirely for- 
mal **  relation  of  Internal  and  External,  in  which  essential 
relation  "  goes  to  the  ground,"  or  involves  the  ground ;  that 
is,  this  ground  is  the  fundamental,  absolute,  and  eternal 
necessity,  which  is  the  necessary  third  term  or  middle  iden- 
tity of  the  two  sides  in  their  unity;  and  then  (he  contin- 
ues) "  there  arises  true  Activity  or  Substance  as  the  absolute 
unity  of  the  immediate  and  the  reflected  existence.'* 

But  which  is  it,  Activity  or  Substance,  that  arises  ?  It  is 
not  said  which.  And  whence  comes  the  Activity  ?  or  what 
is  the  Substance  ?  or  how  does  either  arise  out  of  this  fun- 
damental necessity  or  ground  ?  So  far  as  he  has  defined 
Ground,  Suhstratey  or  Content,  as  distinguishable  from 
Form,  it  is  this  same  fundamental  and  eternal  necessity.  It 
is  made  the  ground  of  the  relation  of  Internal  and  Exter- 
nal, of  Content  and  Form,  of  Essence  and  Existence,  of  Sub- 
strate or  Substance  and  Accident.  As  defined,  this  funda- 
mental necessity  of  Essential  Relation  must  be  what  is  meant 
by  Essence  and  by  Substance,  or  else  there  is  none  at  all. 
But  how  came  this  necessity,  however  absolute,  eternal,  or 
true,  or  real,  in  its  own  nature  as  such,  to  be  an  activity  also  ? 
Is  the  activity  in  it,  or  outside  of  it  ?  We  may  as  well  ask 
this  question  as  to  ask  Science  if  the  force  called  gravity  is 
inside  or  outside  the  atom.  Is  it  the  Activity,  or  the  Sub- 
stance, that  arises  in  this  manner  out  of  the  ground  ?  It  is 
not  said  which.  But  this  is  the  most  important  point  in  the 
whole  business.  There  is  no  express  statement  that  Essence 
and  Activity,  Substance  and  Energy,  are  one,  or  are  only 
the  two  sides  or  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  absolute  Whole. 
Neither  is  it  here  expressly  said  that  the  Activity  is  "  pure 
Being,"  or  "pure  Activity"  {actus  purus),  or  immaterial 
spirit,  apart  from  Substance  or  Essence  of  any  kind ;  but 
this  is  the  implication  suggested  by  the  tenor  of  the  expres- 
sion.   The  point  is  vital ;  for  he  has  characterized  that  form 
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of  Essential  Relation  that  appears  only  as  the  relation  of 
Internal  and  External  as  "  entirely  formal ;  "  that  is,  it  has 
as  yet  no  substance,  no  activity,  no  real  Essence  whatever, 
but  is  merely  a  visionary  logical  formula.  But  all  the  while 
the  labor  is  to  show  that  in  truth  it  is  not  merely  an  empty 
formal  schema,  but  that  it  has  a  real  content,  an  essential 
substrate  or  substance,  which  is  both  real  in  itself  and  capa- 
ble of  becoming  the  essences,  or  substances,  of  all  existent 
realities.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen,  a  fair  instance, 
of  the  protean  ambiguity  and  chameleonic  fallaciousness  of 
Hegel's  style  and  manner  of  treatment,  if  not  of  his  thought 
and  his  logic,  too. 

And  yet,  whether'  it  is  Activity  or  Substance  that  so 
arises,  it  is  declared  to  be  ^'  the  absolute  unity  of  immediate 
and  reflected  existence."  What  he  means  here  by  "  imme- 
diate existence  "  would  seem  to  be  the  external  aspect  or 
outside  of  the  affair  as  presented  to  external  observation ; 
and  ^'  the  reflected  existence  "  is  the  outside  inverted  into 
the  inside  view,  or  turned  back  and  reflected  into  the  ground 
of  necessity,  or  into  ^'  essential  relation,"  as  into  the  source 
and  origin  whence  it  proceeded;  and  inside  and  outside, 
taken  together  into  an  indivisible  unity  of  identity  and 
difference,  are  to  be  considered  as  ground  and  what  is 
grounded,  as  Internality  and  Externality,  as  Essence  and 
Existence,  as  Substance  and  Activity,  as  Potentiality  and 
Actuality,  Content  and  Form,  at  once  and  in  one  identical, 
individual,  and  universal  Whole ;  and  this  (it  would  seem) 
is  to  be  taken  as  the  fundamental  necessity  and  absolute 
truth  of  the  matter.  Such  necessity  may,  indeed,  be  solid 
and  substantial  enough  whereon  to  ground  a  universe ;  but 
still,  whence  comes  the  Activity  ? 

The  result  of  his  whole  investigation  of  Essence  and  Phe- 
nomenon thus  far,  or  as  far  as  the  demonstration  of  the 
fundamental  nature  of  Essential  Relation,  in  reference  to 
Whole  and  Parts,  Quantity  and  Quantities,  Essences  and 
Existences,  Substances  and  Accidents  or  Properties,  has  as 
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yet  gone,  is,  that  he  has  got  only  a  formal  schema  of  the 
two  sides  or  opposed  terms  of  a  necessary  relation,  and  a 
negative  unity  of  the  same  into  one  identical  whole,  which 
is  the  reflection  or  retam  of  both  extremes  into  a  common 
middle  or  third  term  as  their  absolute  ground,  — a  triplicity 
in  unity,  which  is  '^entirely  formal,"  because  it  is  as  yet 
without  real  content,  or  is  only  a  logical  necessity  as  a  for- 
mal schema,  which  mig^t  just  as  well  be  standing  stiU  to  all 
eternity  as  to  be  moving  at  alL  But  after  some  recapitula- 
tion of  previous  statements,  and  when  we  are  beginning  to 
look  for  a  real  content,  we  are  only  to  learn  that,  since  the 
two  sides  return  into  this  negative  unity  of  both  in  one 
Whole  in  this  logically  theoretical  manner,  therefore  ^'  the 
content  and  form  are  absolutely  identical,'*  and  that  there  is 
nothing  for  it  to  do  ^^  but  this,  to  utter  or  manifest  itself :  it 
is  the  revelation  of  its  own  essence,  so  that  this  essence  con- 
sists merely  in  self-revelation/'  A  rare  performance,  surely ! 
But  we  would  like  to  know  how  it  is  done,  —  what  utters  or 
makes  it  utter  or  reveal  at  all,  —  since  the  day  of  miracles 
is  past,  and  only  '^  spiritual  mediums "  decline  to  expl^ 
the  cause,  or  the  modus  operandu  But  we  have  to  wait 
only  for  the  further  announcement  that  this  ''  Essential  Re- 
lation "  of  ground  and  grounded,  this  formal  schema  which 
has  nothing  to  do  but  utter  itself  and  reveal  itself,  and 
which  consists  merely  in  self-revelation,  '<  therefore  now  de- 
fines Essence  as  Actuality."  Is  it,  then,  that  hitherto  there 
has  been  no  actuality  at  all,  no  reality,  no  real  Content,  no 
Essence,  but  this  same  self -revealing  Essential  Relation? 
And  is  this  that  same  that  was  ^'  Activity  "  or  ^'  Substance  " 
(either  way),  and  that  simply  arose  when  the  two  sides  of 
the  essential  relation  went  to  their  ground,  as  when  Mephis- 
topheles  rose  up  out  of  the  little  dog  in  a  cloud  of  fire  and 
smoke  ? 

We  are  further  to  learn,  however,  that  "  Actuality  is  the 
unity  of  Essence  and  Existence,"  and  that  this  Essential 
Relation,  which  was  defined  as  only  a  formal  schema,  is 
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now  "the  absolute  Actuality."  Some  persons  have  re- 
garded "this  activity  of  reflection"  (it  seems)  as  an  ex- 
ternal affair  ;  but  since  this  reflection  essentially  belongs  to 
it  (the  essential  relation),  it  (the  reflection)  is  "  the  neg- 
ative return  of  the  absolute  into  itself."  In  the  second 
place,  "this  unity  of  Internal  and  External  (that  same 
formal  schema)  is  the  Actuality  properly  so  called ; "  for 
"  Actuality,  Possibility,  and  Necessity  constitute  the  formal 
moments  of  the  absolute,  i.  6.  its  reflection ; "  and  in  the 
third  place,  "  the  unity  of  the  absolute  and  of  its  activity  of 
reflection  is  the  absolute  Essential  Eelation  ;  "  and  "  this  is 
called  Substance."  But  we  -  have  still  to  ask,  whence  came 
the  "activity  of  reflection,"  and  how  did  it  get  into  the 
formal  schema  ?  The  only  further  account  here  given  of 
it  is,  that  "  Actuality,  Possibility,  and  Necessity  "  are  "  the 
formal  moments  of  the  movement  of  reflection."  But  what 
are  "  moments  "  ?  and  whence  the  "  movement "  ?  Are  they 
movements  ?  Did  they  set  the  thing  in  motion,  or  are  they 
only  the  grounds  of  the  movement?  All  this  seems  very 
much  like  whipping  the  devil  round  the  stump,  without 
touching  him  or  the  stump,  which  was  the  very  thing  we 
most  wanted  to  know  about.  But  it  is  also  declared  that 
"  the  unity  of  the  absolute  and  of  its  activity  of  reflection 
is  the  absolute  essential  relation,"  and  that  "  this  is  Sub- 
stance ; "  that  is,  Activity,  added  to  the  formal  relation,  is 
Substance,  and  so  it  is  to  make  no  diflcerence  whether  we 
call  it  Activity  or  Substance. 

But  again:  What  is  this  "absolute"?  Is  it  tiiat  same 
"  Essential  Relation "  to  which  the  Activity  is  also  said  to 
have  been  "  united  as  its  Substance  "  ?  No  other  "  Abso- 
lute "  has  as  yet  been  defined  but  this  same  Essential  Rela- 
tion of  Internal  and  External,  which,  before  the  union,  was 
a  mere  formal  schema,  an  empty  logical  vision.  But  if 
this  "  absolute  "  is  to  be  understood  to  be  the  one  Whole 
of  all  real  Being  or  Essence,  so  internally,  externally,  and 
absolutely  constituted  as  to  embrace  and  contain  all  those 
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necessities,   possibiUties,  necessary  and   essential  relations 
within  itself  in  one  complex  unity,  throagh  the  identity  of 
the  three  terms  of  the  absolute  relation  in  all  phases  of  the 
triplicity  in  unity,  still  it  may  be  asked,  how  came  there  to  be 
an  Activity  in  it  at  all,  or  whence  came  it  wheh  it  arose  in 
that  Mephistophelian  manner  ?    As  oftentimes  said  already, 
Hegel  gives  no  clear  and  satisfactory  answer  to  this  qaes- 
tion.     What  he  does  do  is,  simply  to  assume  and  presup- 
pose the  Activity  as  an  eternal  movement  within  the  immov- 
able Whole  of  real  existence  as  a  fact  or  a  necessary  truth, 
as  if  it  did  not  need  to  have  any  other  or  further  account 
given  of  it.     He  assumes  (and  it  was  perhaps  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  assume)  the  fact  that  the  universal 
Essence  and  Power  is  in  truth  a  one  Whole  in  essential 
relation  with  its  parts ;  that  Essence  and  Activity  are  but 
the  two  sides  or  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  absolute  Essen- 
tity ;  and  that  the  movement  therein  is  as  absolute,  eternal, 
and  necessary  as  the  Essentity  itself,  the  Ideality  as  nec- 
essary as  the  Reality. 

§  3.  Reflection — Absolutb  Content  and  Fobm  — 
Concept. 

Hegel  makes  frequent  use.of  the  phrase  "  the  activity 
of  reflection,"  but  the  stress  is  laid  on  the  reflection,  not  on 
the  activity.  His  use  of  the  word  reflection  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  it  has  refer- 
ence in  general  to  Reflection  in  our  minds.  This  is,  truly 
enough,  the  use  of  the  common  Understanding;  though 
sometimes,  and  more  recently  among  the  physiological 
psychologists,  it  seems  to  mean  some  kind  of  mechanical 
turning-back  of  tissues,  convolutions,  or  nervic  currents  in 
the  brain,  called  "reflex  action."  Following  Locke,  or 
Reid,  there  is,  first,  sense  -  perception  of  external  things ; 
secondly,  a  forming  of  ideal  images  or  representations; 
and  thirdly,  an  inward  turning  of  the  attention  to  a  con- 
sideration of  these  images  or  ideas ;  and  finally,  a  forma- 
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tion  of  generalized  conceptions  upon  these  matters  of  sense- 
perception  ;  and  this  is  called  a  process  of  Reflection.  It 
is  usually  conceived  as  a  kind  of  turning-back  of  the 
conscious  attention  to  these  matters  to  consider  them  fur- 
ther, reason  ahout  them,  and  draw  conclusions  from  them 
as  generalizations.  As  such,  reflection  is  regarded  as  a 
process  or  activity  of  the  mind  in  thinking.  In  the  phys- 
iologico-materialistic  brain-theory  of  mind,  reflection  is  re- 
garded as  a  purely  mechanical  turning-back  of  one  im- 
pressed tissue  or  convolution  (or  of  one  "  relational  percep- 
tion ")  upon  another  in  the  whole  brain,  until  it  settles  into 
a  stable  balance  of  judgment  in  a  present  state  of  thought ; 
as  when  a  ray  of  light  is  reflected  from  a  mirror  (or  re- 
fracted in  water  or  glass),  or  bent  into  another  direction, 
and  so  as  going  on  bounding  from  one  obstruction  to  an- 
other until  it  is  converted  into  some  other  mode  of  force  or 
motion,  or  is  lost  in  an  equilibrium  of  darkness  and  obliv- 
ion. In  this  Hegelian  treatment,  this  kind  of  reflection  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject-matter  in  hand  :  for  him,  the 
ordinary  doctrine  of  Reflection  is  an  external  affair  of  the 
finite  Understanding  only,  employing  itself  about  external 
things  (or  their  ideal  images),  or  about  Nature  in  its  exter- 
nality as  presented  to  our  observation.  What  he  is  consid- 
ering is  the  internal  and  absolute  constitution  of  Nature 
itself,  the  universe  itself,  or  the  one  absolute  Whole  of  all 
Reality ;  and  he  is  endeavoring  to  demonstrate  that  this  is 
identical  with  Thought  itself,  with  Intelligence  itself,  with 
the  Notion,  Soul,  or  Grod  (or  by  whatever  other  name  it  may 
be  called),  as  It  eternally  and  necessarily  is,  in  its  own  ab- 
solute constitution,  nature,  and  being. 

He  has  already  treated  of  "pure  Being,"  and  of  mere 
''  Becoming,'*  as  only  the  most  superficial  aspects  of  the 
whole  Reality,  and  he  is  now  trying  to  define  Essence  as  the 
absolute  and  necessary  ground  or  internal  identity  of  all  Ac- 
tuality and  all  Reality  in  the  necessary  and  absolute  relations 
of  Internal  and  External,  of  interior  Essence  and  external 
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Existence,  of  Ground  and  what  is  groanded,  of  Quantity  and 
quantities,  or  Essential  Relation  in  all  the  categories  of  Iden- 
tity and  Difference,  of  Necessity  and  Freedom,  threughont 
the  one  Whole.     But  he  finds  it  necessary  to  have  an  activ- 
ity of  reflection  in  it  and  within  it     Without  movement,  it 
would  he  an  immovahle  and  unmoved  Standing  All  throu^b- 
out,  and  no  turning,  no  reflection,  would  he  conceivably  po€H 
sible.     How,  then,  does  he  get  movement  into  it  ?  or  how- 
does  he  explain  his  "  activity  of  reflection  "  ?     He  does  not 
explain  it  at  all :  he  merely  assumes  it  as  a  fact     He  seems 
to  have  started  with  a  foregone  conclusion  that  it  was  the 
business  of  philosophy  to  show  how  "  pure  Activity  "  (the 
actus  purus  of  the  Schoolmen),  or  the  Jehovistic  absolute 
Lord,  could  and  did  absolutely  exist,  and  create  the  world 
and  himself  out  of  nothing.     Consequently,  with  him,  this 
pure  activity  must  needs  be  hovering  about  everywhere,  or 
wherever  it  is  wanted  in  the  development  of  his  system, 
and  especiaUy  here,  where  he  is  undertaking  to  define  what 
Substance  ib,  what  Essence  is,  what  Potentiality  is,  what 
Actuality  is,  and  what  Reality  is.    And   he  seems  to  find 
himself,  therefore,  under  the   necessity  of   assuming,  not 
only  a  pure  activity,  but  an   activity  of  Reflection  also. 
His  use  of  this  term  inevitably  suggests  (or  carries  with  it) 
the  idea  that  behind  (or  rather  before)  Essence,  Actuality, 
or  Reality,  there  is  a  pure  activity  already  existent  as  con- 
scious soul  or  spirit,  that  puts  itself  into  a  state  of  contem- 
plation, consideration,  and   reflection   on   the   business  in 
hand.   Whether  he  considered  it  in  this  way  or  not,  his  style 
and  manner  of  treatment,  what  he  actually  does,  is  to  make 
his  "  activity  of  reflection  "  perform  the  same  or  a  similar 
office.     Certainly,  if  such  pure  activity,  or  pure  spirit  alone, 
is  to  do  such  things  at  all,  —  is  to  posit  Essence  and  Exist- 
ence, all  Actuality  and  all  Reality,  where  none  was  before, 
—  it  must  indeed  have  a  capability  of  reflection,  and  be  a 
knowing,  conscious  will,  and  a  supreme  power  of  action  and 
creation. 
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Bat  the  very  quesdon  in  hand  is,  if  any  sach  reflecting 
activity  exists  at  all,  or  not,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Universe ; 
and  if  so,  in  yfhat  manner,  by  what  necessity,  law,  fact,  or 
logic,  it  does,  or  possibly  can,  so  exist  ?  It  is  evidently  not 
exactly  this  sort  of  Reflection  that  is  really  meant  by  H^el. 
What,  then,  is  his  sense  of  the  term  ?  One  might  try  to  take 
it,  etymologically,  in  the  root  sense  of  the  Latin  Heflectere,  as 
a  simple  turning-back  of  something,  a^  of  the  neck  (Ovid), 
or  the  head  ( CtxtuUus),  or  the  mind  ( Virgil  and  Cicero)  ; 
bnt  as  to  what,  exactly,  a  turning-back  of  the  mind  was 
with  them,  or  what  a  turning-hack  of  tlie  attention  into  a 
process  of  consideration  and  reflection  was  with  Locke,  or 
Beid,  or  what  it  is  with  the  common  Understanding,  might 
be  difficult  to  say,  and  is  not  now  our  subject.  We  are 
now  to  consider  what  a  tummg-backy  or  a  "  returning  into 
itself,'*  or  a  "  negative  unity  of  reflection,"  is,  with  Hegel. 
Clearly,  if  there  were  a  something  moving  in  a  certain 
direction,  it  might  run  against  something  else,  and  be 
thereby  stopped,  or  it  might  be  imagined  simply  to  stop 
of  itself,  —  so  far  and  no  farther.  But  in  either  case,  how 
should  it  stop  itself,  or  turn  itself  back,  unless  it  were  itself 
a  conscious  willing  essence  and  power  capable  of  imposing 
limitation  on  its  own  action  and  determining  its  own  mo- 
tions ?  The  scope  of  HegeFs  endeavor  would  seem  to  be, 
precisely,  to  show  in  what  manner  such  self-limitation  is 
possible  and  actual.  It  is  at  least  intelligible  that,  if  there 
were  a  one  standing  Whole  of  real  Essence  and  Power  in 
one  absolute  identity  of  whole  and  parts,  and  of  all  the  other 
essential  relations  and  categories  of  necessity  and  freedom, 
as  internal  and  external  phases  of  the  Whole,  and  without 
breach  of  continuity  and  causal  connection  therein,  and  if 
there  were  to  be  movement  at  all  within  such  whole,  then 
either  the  immovable  standing  Whole  as  such,  or  some  deter- 
mined, fixed,  and  unmoved  part  thereof,  might  be,  and  in- 
deed must  necessarily  be,  a  ground  of  reaction  for  the  move- 
ment of  any  other  part,  if  it  were  in  fact  moving ;  and  through 
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the  mediation  or  instramentality  of  the  immoyable  whole,  or 
of  the  unmoved  part,  there  roust  necessarily  be  ohangre  of  di- 
rection of  such  moving  part,  even  until  it  should  turn   back- 
ward, and  even  return  into  the  relative  place  or  position 
whence  it  began  to  move  as  such.     At  the  same  time,    it 
must  necessarily  displace  other  parts,  moving  or  at  rest,  in 
just  so  far  as  change  of  relative  place  or  position  for  tliem 
was  therein  involved,  but  still  without  any  necessary  breach 
of  internal  continuity  within  the  whole,  and  without  any 
absolute  severance  int^  wholly  separate  and  discrete  ones, 
though  specially  limited   by  reflection   into  themselves    as 
such,  and  though  thereby  necessarily  projected  into  certain 
external  oppositions  and  conflicting  contradictions  to  one 
another  as  such  specially  constituted  particulars.     But  un- 
less some  part  of  the  continuous  Whole  did  move,  there 
could  be  no  motion  or  change  at  all;   for  motion  is  the 
mere  fact  that  something  moves  or  is  moving.     Neither 
could  there  be  a  movement  of  any  part  unless  there  were 
an  active  and  absolute  Causality  of  some  kind  within  the 
Whole  as  such;  nor  could  it  be  such  Causality  unless  it 
were  itself  a  unity  of  Essence  and  Activity  in  one,  and  so 
capable  of  moving  some  part  of  itself,  or  of  being  moved 
(or  of  moving  itself),  in  respect  of  some  part,  while  other 
parts  stood  still.     Activity  or  movement  in  an  absolute  void 
must  be  impossible,  because  there  could  be  nothing  there 
which  could  either  move  or  be  moved. 

Hegel  really  presupposes  some  such  standing  Whole  of 
universal  Essence  or  real  Essentity ;  but  what  he  actually 
says,  or  what  his  peculiar  method  of  logical  investigation 
seems  to  make  him  say,  is,  that  pure  Being,  or  pure  Activ- 
ity, posits  that  Essentity  itself,  establishes,  or  at  least  moves, 
the  absolutely  formal  Essential  Relation  itself,  puts  life  and 
movement  into  all  the  logical  categories  of  ^^  solid  ground," 
and  keeps  up  a  continual  dialectic  ^'  negativity  "  (or  limita- 
tion) of  action  and  reaction  in  them ;  but  still  there  is  no 
Essence,  no  Actuality,  no  Reality,  it  seems,  until  this  "  ac- 
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tivity  of  reflectiwi "  has  worked  out  and  posited,  determined 
and  established  the  whole  variety  of  essences  and  existences, 
sabstances  and  properties,  realities  and  phenomena,  in  the 
world  of  external  Nature.  Taking  reflection  to  be  a  simple 
turning-back  of  some  moving  part  within  the  whole,  on  the 
ground  of  the  immovable  or  the  unmoved,  and  through  the 
mediating  instrumentality  thereof  (and  so  much  might  be 
conceivably  possible),  we  have  still  to  ask,  Whence  comes 
the  activity  that  turns  or  makes  it  turn  back,  or  move  at  all  ? 
From  Hegel  we  get  no  answer  but  this  same  Activity  that 
arose  when  the  formal  Essential  relation  was  defined,  and 
which,  united  with  that,  was  Substance.  He  assumes  as  a 
fact  or  a  necessity,  not  only  the  activity,  but  the  reflection, 
in  the  Substance  ;  and  there  is  everywhere  in  his  treatment 
a  tacit  assumption,  an  implicit  suggestion,  and  a  very  per- 
plexing implication,  that  such  activity  is  already  from  the 
first  a  conscious,  reflecting  Spirit,  which  not  only  unites 
itself  with  the  formal  relation  to  make  it  into  real,  active 
Substance,  but  also  does  itself  posit,  create,  and  establish 
Essence,  but  still  only  as  a  kind  of  metaphysical  or  purely 
spiritual  Essence,  which  has  not  yet  come  to  Actuality,  and 
has  no  reality  whatever ;  though  this  metaphysical  essence 
can  and  does  finally  posit  or  establish,  through  this  '^  ab- 
solute essential  relation  "  or  *'  unity  of  Internal  and  Exter- 
nal "  (or  rather  the  triplicity  of  the  three  terms  of  the  rela- 
tion in  the  unity  of  one  identity,  or  "  the  unity  of  Essence 
and  Existence"),  all  essences  and  existences  as  "some- 
whats,"  which  thus  become  special  wholes  in  themselves,  and 
are  likewise  unities  reflected  into  themselves,  while  they  are 
at  the  same  time  reflected  into  the  absolute  Essential  Rela- 
tion of  the  Whole ;  and  as  such  special  totalities  their  sev- 
eral '^ contents  and  forms  are  identical"  also,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  but  utter  or  manifest  themselves,  or  reveal 
their  essences.  In  this  way,  it  would  seem,  Essential  Rela- 
tion defines  itself  as  the  '^  identity  of  its  phenomenal  man- 
ifestation with   its  internality,  and   therefore   now  defines 
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mmnm  as  Aetoality."  ^  Baft  Reality  is  yet  to  come,  and 
comes  only  in  the  paiiioiilar  snfaetanoes  as  tlie  realities  of 
bodies  or  things  in  Natore  (ctUer  ReaLitaten). 

Are  we  to  understand,  then,  that  the  one  absolate  Whole 
as  such,  with  aU  its  internal,  necessary,  and  essential  rela- 
tions and  logical  categories,  has  no  actoaliky,  and  no  reality, 
bat  what  consists  in  this  special  constitution  of  particular 
essences,  substances,  bodies,  or  things  ?  One  would  think 
that  such  absc^ute  necessities,  necessary  relations,  and  cate- 
gories of  logical  essentity  must  be  the  most  solid,  substan- 
tial, artnal,  eternal,  and  real  things  in  the  umverse !  But, 
after  all,  we  are  to  find,  farther  on,  that  this  Essential  Re- 
lation had  thus  defined  Essence  only  as  an  actuality  in  a 
particular  ^'somewhat,"  and  that  it  is  also  in  itsdf  ''the 
absolute  Actuality,"  is  ''the  absolate  as  such,"  and  that 
^  the  activily  of  reflection  essentially  belongs  to  it,  and  is 
the  negative  return  [or  tuming-hdck']  of  the  absolute  into 
itself ;**  tdiat  ^'Actualily,  Possibility,  and  Necessity"  are 
only  "moments"  of  this  reflection;  and  finally,  that  "the 
unity  of  tiie  absolute  and  of  its  activity  of  reflection  is 
the  absohite  essential  relation,"  and  is  "  called  Substance." 
Still,  we  have  no  information  as  to  whence  came  the  "  ac- 
tivity <^  reflection."  We  see  that  there  is  a  tacit  implica- 
tion which  supposes  it  somehow  to  beUmg  to  the  Essential 
Relation,  or  to  be  united  with  it,  or  somehow  to  be  in  unity 
with  it.  Before  that  union,  the  relation  was  "  entirely  for- 
mal : "  when  the  two  extreme  terms  of  the  relation  came  to 
their  ground  of  id^itity  and  absolute  necessity,  then  activ- 
ity or  substance  curose.  But  supposing  now  that  the  one 
whole  complex,  however  distinguishable  into  parts  or  phases, 
still  subsists  without  breach  of  continuity  in  the  fundamen- 
tal identity  of  Essential  Belatioo,  of  Essence  and  Existence, 
of  Substance  and  Phenomenon,  throughout  the  entire  field 
of  external  Nature,  however  persistent  and  real,  or  contin- 

1  Hegel's  Doctrine  of  Essence,  trans,  by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  p.  172, 
New  York,  1881. 
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gent  and  evanescent,  t^e  question  still  remains,  WhtU  is  U^ 
theriy  that  moves  &r  is  moved?  and  what  m^ikes  it  move? 
evidently  there  is  nothing  in  this  whole  complex  hut  a  ne- 
cessity, or  a  necessary  relation,  that  could  either  move  or  he 
moved.  The  Whole  as  such  is  an  immovahle  standing  All, 
and  movement  is  possihle  only  within  that  Whole.  Can  an 
absolute  necessity,  or  an  absolutely  necessary  relation,  move 
or  be  moved  ?  It  would  seem  that  it  must  be  so,  if  any 
process  is  to  be  possible  or  intelligible  at  all  therein :  for 
otherwise  the  whole  complex  must  sttmd  an  eternally  fixed 
and  immovable  schema ;  and  if  the  schema  were  to  be  itself 
Substance,  then  Substance  would  be  immovaUe.  But  (says 
Hegel)  Activity  (or  the  activity  of  reflection),  when  united 
with  E^ssential  Relation,  or  when  it  arises  therein,  is  Sub- 
stance. Now  the  essential  relation  of  Internal  and  Exter- 
nal was  found  to  be  *'  entirely  formal,"  and  without  content, 
until  Activity  arose  in  it,  or  was  united  with  it  Then  the 
contentless  logical  schema  acquired  a  real  content  and  became 
absolute  Actuality,  such  as  could  be  or  become  the  ground 
and  substrate  of  all  special  actualities  or  '^  somewhats," 
and  of  all  realities  in  Nature.  What  is  this  but  to  declare 
that  the  absolutely  existent  whole  complex  of  necessities 
and  necessary  relations  is  not  an  immovable  ^  diamond  net- 
work," nor  a  formal  and  fixed  schema  merely,  but  that  the 
parts,  as  particular  necessities  or  special  relations  within 
the  sttmding  All,  are  movaUe  and  do  move,  on  the  ground 
of  the  immovable  or  the  unmoved,  and  t^t  such  movement 
(or  the  activity  which  makes  them  move)  is  as  eternal  and 
as  necessary  (if  there  is  to  be  movement  in  the  universe  at 
all)  as  any  other  necessity  in  the  whole  complex  of  necessi- 
ties ;  and,  in  short,  that  f^ence  and  Activity  are  but  ^e  two 
sides  or  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  whole  and  real  Essentity, 
and  that  this  Essentity  (or  the  one  whole  and  absolute  com- 
plex of  necessities)  is  Substance,  is  Essence.  We  may  as 
well  call  the  one  aspect  pure  a/stivity  as  to  call  the  other  pure 
reasotiy  and  no  better :  they  are  really,  absolutely,  and  eter- 
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nallj  One,  and  as  soch  are  the  whole  and  abeolate  Reality 
as  diBtingaishable  from  the  empty  Possibility  as  mere  Free- 
dom. It  is  not  the  Oneness  of  an  atom  or  a  pointy  bat  the 
Oneness  of  the  Whole  as  such.  This  Oneness  may  be  called 
the  ''  Individnality  "  or  also  the  ^'  Universality "  of  the  one 
Whole.  The  amount  of  it  all  is,  simply,  that  the  one  Wliole 
is  the  absolute  and  eternally  active  InteUigence  or  Tboug^bt 
itself;  and  Intelligence,  Reason,  Thought,  Soul,  Essence, 
Substance,  is  nothing  else  but  that.  And  there  is  no  need 
of  importing  into  it,  or  of  superadding  to  it,  from  notbing* 
and  nowhere,  any  "pure  activity,"  '^conscious  Being,"  or 
immaterial  spirit,  other  than  such  absolute  Whole  itself.  Xt 
is  itself  the  absolute  Reality  and  Ideality  in  One. 

Substantial  movement  in  respect  of  some  movable  part  in 
such  standing  All,  moving  on  the  ground  of  the  immovable 
or  of  the  unmoved,  in  the  unity  of  ever-identical  Content 
and  movable  Form,  together  with  the  necessary  internal 
mediation  and  instrumentation  of  the  parts,  relations,  and 
phases  therein  necessarily  involved  (if  there  be  movement 
at  all),  may  be  called  reflection,  perhaps,  as  well  as  by  any 
other  name,  if  only  it  be  understood  aright,  and  not  as  im- 
plying any  externally  existent  "  conscious  being,"  or  pure 
spirit,  other  than  that  to  make  it  move,  reflect,  or  reveal 
itself.  And  such  necessary  turning-back  may  be  called 
**  reflection  into  itself,"  too,  in  the  category  of  change  of 
movable  necessities,  or  alterable  relations,  within  the  Whole, 
and  of  the  Becoming  and  Departing  of  special  and  particu- 
lar objects,  bodies,  or  things  as  such  in  the  ultimate  deter- 
mination of  the  whole  absolute  process  into  the  infinite  detail 
of  external  and  contingent  realities ;  but  it  is  this  absolute 
Whole  which  is  the  truly  universal  and  individual,  and 
from  which  all  special  objects,  particular  individuab,  partial 
wholes,  or  dependent  ones,  must  proceed  while  they  exist  as 
such.  But  how  this  "  preservation  of  the  individual  in  the 
universal,"  through  "  reflection-into-itself "  as  the  basis  of 
the  preservation  (though  it  may  be  ''  the  especial  insight  of 
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Hegel "),  furnishes  any  " escape  from  Pantheism"  (however 
it  maybe  an  escape  from  ^Hhe  abstract  universal  '*),  as  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Harris,^  is  not  very  clear. 

The  remark  is  made  that  ^^  the  movement  of  Essence  is 
in  general  the  becoming  to  the  Idea  "  *  {Die  Bewegung  des 
Wesens  ist  uberhaupt  das  Werden  zum  Begriffe)  or  Con- 
cept.' That  is  (we  may  suppose),  an  activity  having  arisen, 
or  having  been  united  with  the  formal  Essential  Relation, 
there  is  now  a  movement  of  Essence  into  the  becoming  of 
concepts  or  ideas  of  something  else  or  other  than  what  was 
before.  Now,  if  Idea  or  Concept  (Begriff)  meant  here 
the  one  whole  of  Essential  Relation  and  the  activity  or 
movement  in  it,  under  all  the  categories  of  ground  and 
grounded,  of  Internal  and  External,  of  Identity  and  Dif- 
ference, or  Essence  and  Existence,  then  a  becoming  of  it  as 
such  Whole  to  something  other  than  it  was  before,  or  into 
some  different  state,  would  be  conceivably  possible,  and 
indeed  absolutely  necessary,  as  a  change  in  respect  of  the 
merely  external  or  existent  Form,  and  (as  it  well  might  be) 
without  reaching  to  any  change  in  respect  of  the  internal 
and  fundamental  identity  of  the  one  Whole  as  such.  Nor 
would  there  be  any  necessity  of  an  absolute  severance  of 
any  essential  part  from  the  Whole,  or  a  destruction  of  iden- 
tity. In  this  movement,  or  Becoming,  of  Essence  to  Ideas, 
we  are  in  the  category  of  the  Becoming  and  Departing  of 
specials  and  particulars  only.  The  added  conmientary  of 
Dr.  Harris  ^  to  the  effect  that  the  becoming  is  '^  a  genesis  of 
the  ^  concrete  Idea,'  as  the  being  which  is  both  subjective 
and  objective,  i.  e.  self-determined  as  its  own  object,  con- 
scious being,"  seems  to  carry  with  it  an  implicit  suggestion 
that  the  "  activity  of  Essence  "  (or  the  "  Substance  ")  that 
arose,  or  was  united  with  the  formal  Essential  Relation,  is 

^  Heg^rs  Doctrine  of  Essence^  trans,  by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  p.  122. 
2  Hegel's  Doctrine  of  Essence^  trans,  by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  p.  169. 
»  Werke,  iv.  174,  von  Dr.  Henning,  Berlin,  1841. 
*  Doctrine  of  Essence,  p.  169. 
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itself  a  conseioos  beings  is  self-detennming,  and  is  botli  sob- 
jeetive  and  objective,  like  the  ^'  pure  activity  *'  of  tke  Sdio- 
lastics.      Hegel  continues  to  saj,  that  *^in  the  Essential 
Relation  of  the  Internal  and  External,  the  essential  feature 
{Moment)  of  the  Concept  {Be^ff)  makes  its  appearance, 
vis.,  the  existence  of  such  a  negative  unity  that  each  of  its 
moments  is  not  only  its  other,  but  is  also  the  totality  of  the 
Whole."     This  moment,  then,  is  not  any  snpperadded  coift- 
scions  being  or  spirit,  bat  is  only  tliat  movement  {Bewe- 
gung)  that  is  a  consequence  of  that  same  unity  <^  union 
of  **  Activity  "  or  "  Substance  "  with  the  formal  rdation, 
and  as  such  now  puts  the  Whole  in  motion,  and  makes  it  a 
negative  unity  of  its  moments  (t.  e.  if  there  be  movement  at 
all).     The  Concept  {Begriff)y  then,  is  in  fact  die  Whole 
itself;  and  ^Hhis  totality  is,  in  the  Conc^  as  such,  tiie 
Universal,"  but  is  also  ^'  a  substrate  which  has  not  appeai^ed 
at  the  stage  of  the  process  where  we  have  internal  and  ex- 
ternal "  (i.  e.  where  the  relation  was  only  formal)  ;  and  "  in 
tiie  negative  identity  of  Internal  and  External,"  or  in  their 
immediate   inversion   into  each   other  as  entirely  formal, 
'^  there  is  also  lacking  that  substrate  which  is  called  thing  " 
(Sache),  or  rather  the  affair ^  the  content.     But  substrate, 
content,  will  appear  (it  seems)  in  a  ^^  somewhat "  when  once 
constituted  in  its  full  mUeUcheia  from  beginning  to  comple- 
tion as  such.     And  then  Essential  Relation,  with  the  '^  ac- 
tivity or  substance  "  in  it,  defines  the  whole  universal  Es- 
sence into  an  '<  Actuality  "  as  a  somewhat. 

The  one  whole  Essence  now  isj  ^^firsty  the  identity  <^ 
posed  to  the  distinctions  of  these  determinations  [of  existent 
immediateness  or  externiUity]  as  im  indifferent  substrate 
opposed  to  a  form  external  to  it,  or  an  identity  as  content 
The  second  of  the  identities  considered  is  the  unmediated 
identity  of  the  distinctions  of  the  external  and  internal, 
viz.,  the  immediate  inversion  of  each  into  its  opposite :  this 
is  the  pure  form.  But  these  two  identities  are  only  the 
sides  of  one  totality ;  in  other  words,  the  totality  itself  is 
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only  their  conversion  of  each  into  the  other.  The  totality 
as  substrate  and  conteift  b  their  immediateness  reflected 
into  itself  by  means  of  the  presupposing  reflection  of  form 
which  annuls  its  distinction  and  posits  itself  as  indifferent 
identity,  as  reflected  unity  oj^osed  to  it  [the  form].  In 
other  words,  the  identity  is  the  Form  itself  in  so  far  as  it  is 
defined  as  variety,  or  indifferent  multiplicity,  and  in  so  far 
as  it  reduces  itself  to  one  of  its  sides  as  externality,  and  to 
the  other  of  its  sides  as  immediateness  reflected  into  itself 
or  intemality."  ^ 

The  absolute,  then,  is  simply  the  one  and  universal 
Whole.  The  activity  of  reflection  stands  in  a  certain 
relation  of  opposition  to  the  absolute  internal  identity  of 
the  Whole,  annuls  its  activity  in  this  absolute  phase  of  the 
Whole,  and  is  merely  the  external  display  of  its  own  inter- 
nal action  in  the  movable  Form  (or  boundary  of  limitar 
tion),  which  always  begins  with  it  and  returns  into  it,  in  the 
process  of  reflection  into  itself.  The  absolute  as  such  is 
solely  this  absolute  identity,  and  is  only  ^^  the  negative  of 
reflection  and  determinateness  in  general.'*  The  externality 
of  this  absolute  Whole  is  thus  only  the  mode  and  manner 
of  this  external  Form  as  reflected  into  partial  wholes  or  spe- 
cial ones,  or  again,  finally,  into  this  absolute  identity  of  the 
Whole,  as  its  Modality  or  Quality,  and  as  their  modalities 
or  qualities.  As  to  matter,  substrate,  content,  all  other 
distinction  of  Content  and  Form  has  vanished  in  this  iden- 
tity of  internal  Essence  and  external  Form ;  and  the  Re- 
flection  is  only  the  dualizing  and  disting^nishing  of  distinc- 
tion and  difference  in  the  self4dentical  Whole,  —  or  the 
negative  as  negative,  —  which  all  the  whUe  preserves  its 
internal  identity  as  such,  and  is  indifferent  towards  all  dis- 
tinctions and  differences  witiiin  itself.  Thus  it  is  at  once 
and  in  one  absolute  Content  and  Form  in  itself ;  and  this 
is  an  exposition  of  the  Absolute  itself,  and  is,  therefore,  the 
whole  Actuality. 

^  Doctrine  of  Essence,  trans,  by  Harris,  p.  171. 
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§  4.  potentialitt  —  ghound  and  moyebcent 

Phenomenon. 

The  absolute  Actuality  includes  all  particulars  in  its  uni- 
versalitj.  The  internal  categories  of  necessity  and  essential 
relation,  the  whole  metaphysical  complex  of  absolute  neces- 
sities, movable  necessities,  or  mediating  parts,  relations,  and 
phases,  becomes  freely  movable  within  itself  on  the  basis  of 
the  immovable  or  the  unmoved,  and  this  activity  of  reflec 
tion  of  the  external  forms  into  the  identical  Whole,  on  the 
basis  of  the  internal  and  necessary  mediation,  is  a  perpetual 
movement  of  change  to  which  these  internal  and  absolute 
grrounds  of  the  identity  stand  eternally  indifferent.  The 
absolute  Content  and  Form  is  thrown  out  (if  there  be  move- 
ment at  all),  unfolded,  and  reflected  into  the  partially  free, 
but  still  dependent  contents  and  forms  of  all  special  essences 
or  particular  substances ;  but  these  are  reflected  into  them- 
selves as  such,  and  also  into  the  whole  Content  and  Form  as 
-such,  while  they  subsist  as  what  they  are :  they  are  reflected 
into  their  own  internal  essences  and  external  existences, 
into  their  substances  and  phenomenal  appearances,  however 
persistent  or  evanescent,  in  the  fleld  of  external  Nature. 
In  this  whole  process,  the  phenomenal  appearances,  acci- 
dents, and  properties  belonging  to  them  vanish  with  the 
interior  essence  or  substance  of  the  thing  as  such,  and  this 
vanishes  also  into  the  underlying  identity  of  the  essential 
relations  and  necessary  categories  of  the  absolute  Content 
and  Form,  as  a  wave  vanishes  into  the  whole  ocean. 

If  we  still  ask,  Whence  this  activity  of  evolution,  media- 
tion, and  reflection,  no  other  answer  is  or  can  be  forthcom- 
ing but  this,  that  the  activity,  the  movement,  is  as  necessary 
and  as  eternal  as  the  absolute  Content  and  Form,  or  the  one 
Whole  itself  is,  —  that  it  did  not  merely  arise  in  it,  was  not 
merely  united  with  it,  much  less  superadded  to  it,  as  any 
externally  conscious  being  or  pure  Spirit,  but  was  from  eter- 
nity merely  one  aspect  of  the  one  Whole  and  eternal  Essen- 
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tity.  And  it  may  be  further  said  to  be  essentially  and  actu- 
ally universal  Intelligence  :  its  process  is  Knowing;  its 
Knowing  is  Consciousness  (which  was  never  anything  else 
but  the  fact  of  knowing)  ;  its  life  is  eternal ;  and  it  is,  in 
short,  in  itself  as  such,  absolute  Personality  and  immortal 
Soul.     Universal  Personality  can  be  nothing  else  but  that 

Having  thus  got  an  activity  into  the  formal  schema  of 
essential  relation  as  one  phase  of  the  whole  fact  or  necessity, 
whereby  it  is  finally  constituted  a  substantial  reality  of  Es- 
sence and  Power  in  the  unity  of  the  one  whole  complex 
Essentity,  Hegel  then  proceeds  to  say,  that  "  the  absolute  " 
(t.  e.  the  whole  Essentity)  is  "  the  unity  of  the  internal  and 
external  as  the  first  phase  of  unity  existing  in  itself,  or 
Potentiality."  It  is  now  a  substantiality  of  Essence  and 
Power  in  one,  an  absolute  Actuality,  and  a  Potentiality  as 
such.  But  this  Potentiality  of  action,  or  energy,  necessarily 
resides  within  the  standing  All  of  the  absolute  Individual- 
ity ;  and  therefore  movement  therein  can  only  be  a  move- 
ment of  some  part  within  the  whole,  or  in  respect  of  some 
part,  phase,  or  relation  of  the  internal,  eternal,  and  neces- 
sary constitution  thereof.  Hence  reaction,  mediation,  in- 
strumentation, and  reflection,  on  the  ground  of  the  immov- 
able Whole  as  such,  or  of  the  unmoved  parts  as  such,  must 
necessarily  follow.  As  it  is  thus  only  some  necessity,  or 
some  relation,  of  the  whole  complex  of  necessities  and  nec- 
essary relations,  that  moves  or  b  moved,  or  changed,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  this  moving  part  or  relation  getting  out- 
side of  the  Whole,  or  being  utterly  severed  from  it,  and 
thrown  off  (as  it  were)  into  the  abyss  of  Nothingness,  or 
mere  Possibility  beyond,  Through  this  internal  mediation 
of  reflection  (or  instrumentation,  as  it  might  be  called),  the 
moving  part  or  relation  must  necessarily  be  turned  around 
and  back  into  some  position  of  determinateness  or  stable 
equilibrium  within  the  indifferent  standing  Whole.  This 
movement  and  return  seems  to  be  what  is  called  ^'  reflection- 
into-itself "  as  the  return  out  of  the  other^eing  (Anderer^ 
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seyn)  of  the  mowing  psrt  cht  relatkm  (idiidi  thus  becomes 
in  one  lemee  an  cther^  or  rather  only  paitumj  «a  other), 
wlule  it  is  moving  around  and  back  into  the  whole  agsin, 
wbich  is  abtohite  "'being-imr<indrfor^Uadf(An9ichseyn  and 
FmrnehMeyn)  at  once  and  in  one  as  the  abscdnte  idei^ty- 
of  whole  and  parts,  and  of  all  internal  and  necessary  rela- 
tions of  ground  and  groonded,  and  of  all  the  categories  of 
necessity  and  freedom,  within  the  absc^ate  Whole.     Sock 
othei^ing  part,  retonung  into  the  Whole,  thereby  vanishes 
as  soch  partial  other  into  the  eqoilibriam  of  stationary  balance 
(as  it  were)  within  the  whde  whence  it  came  ;  for  the  ever- 
identical  Whole  stands  eternally  indifferent  to  the  arising  and 
departing  of  sach  special  or  particular  others.     But  while 
it  has  existence  as  such  other,  it  b  necessarily  bounded  over 
against  (or  out  of)  the  n^^ative,  empty  possibility  outside 
of  (or  other  than)  the  Whole  and  it,  and  this  limitation  of 
form  (always  a  movable  boundary),  which  it  receives  from 
within,  is  its  mode  and  manner  of  existing,  its  modui^  its 
quality,  in  the  external  aspect ;  but  the  part  which  is  thus 
moving  or  being  moved,  and  so  distinguidied  and  differ- 
enced from  the  Whole  as  such,  considered  by  itself  alone 
as  such  speciality  of  the  whole  Essence  and  Power  thus 
thrown  and  determined   into  it  as  such,  is  internally  its 
quantity,  and  externally  (or  as  limitation)  its  quality ;  and 
the  unity  of  its  quantity  and  its  quality  (its  whole  intensive 
and  extensive  magnitude  or  degree)  is  the  Modality  of  its 
essence  (or  content)  and  form.     All  these  necessities,  nec- 
essary relations,  and  absolute  truths,  however,  tog^ether  con- 
stitute the  Actuality  of  the  whole  internal  Essence  (or  real 
Content)  and  external  Existence  (or  appearance)  as  Form ; 
and  to  an  observer  through  sen8e-percepti(m,  viewing  it  from 
the  outside  (as  it  were),  the  external  aspect  might  be  re- 
garded both  as  existence  or  appearance,  and  as  actual  or  real 
as  such.     But  as  all  this  necessity  and  fact  is  as  necessarily 
true  of  the  Whole  as  such  as  it  b  of  any  part  as  such,  the 
whole  Essentity  has  to  be  con^dered  as  in  and  for  itself 
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eternally  and  necessarily  the  absolute  Quantity,  Quality, 
Potentiality,  and  Modality,  at  once  and  in  one,  to  begin 
with.  The  Modality  represents  this  reflecting  activity  of 
the  whole  absolute  Content  and  Form.  Such  movement  of 
reflection  necessarily  results  in  a  continuous  dualization,  spe- 
cialization, and  particularization  of  content  and  form  within 
the  Whole :  and  so  "  the  absolute  "  becomes  "  a  self-sus- 
taining activity  of  exposition  as  mode  and  manner,'*  which 
is,  at  the  same  time,  "absolute  identity;"  and  the  entire 
manifestation  is  "  the  absolute  Actuality "  of  the  universe. 
This  is  just  as  much  an  actuality,  a  reality  (and  in  short  an 
ideality),  as  the  other-being  was  as  such  speciality ;  that  is, 
it  is  just  as  much  necessary  and  absolute  truth.  But  it  is 
only  metaphysical  and  logical  truth.  It  can  be  seen  and 
comprehended  only  by  the  intellect  or  intelligence  itself. 
It  is  not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  is  not  to  be  apprehended 
through  sense-perception  merely,  nor  adequately  grasped  in 
the  ordinary  methods  of  the  Understanding  only.  It  is  only 
by  the  inwardly  seeing  and  knowing  intelligence  that  these 
necessities,  necessary  relations,  and  absolute  truths  of  uni- 
versal reason  are  to  be  seized  and  cognized  in  their  real  and 
ideal  truth.  The  knowing  intelligence,  though  limited  and 
finite  in  us,  is  yet  capable  of  seeing  and  knowing  that  what 
is  directly  seen  and  known  to  be  necessary  and  true  in  and 
for  ourselves,  must  also  be  universally  necessary  and  true  as 
metaphysical,  logical,  and  intelligible  theory. 

There  are  absolute,  eternal,  and  unalterable  necessities, 
and  also  movable  relative  and  changeable  necessities.  Ne- 
cessity in  itself,  indeed,  simply  is  what  it  is,  eternally  and 
absolutely ;  but  there  may  be  alterable  necessities  or  laws, 
and  relative  or  movable  necessities  in  necessary  relations. 
The  absolute  Whole  is  Essentiality,  Potentiality,  and  Act- 
uality at  once  and  in  one,  and  as  such  absolute  necessity ; 
bat  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  unical  complex  of  unalterable 
necessities  and  of  alterable  or  relative  necessities  and  mov- 
able relations.     It  exists  or  subsists  only  in  absolute  Essen- 
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tiiJ  Relatkifij  whereof  the  grocmd  or  middle  term  is  absolute 
and  nnaheraUe  necessity,  and  in  which  the  two  opposed 
extremes,  while  inYolved  in  the  middle  or  absolute  necessity, 
ftand  in  movable  relation  to  each  other.  In  the  whole  Act- 
uality of  Essential  Relation  as  absolute  Content  and  Form, 
there  must  be  an  abscdnte  Potentiality  of  transition  of  one 
extreme  of  the  relation  into  the  other  through  the  mediation 
of  the  common  middle  identity  of  the  Whole  as  such  (if 
there  be  eternal  movement  in  it  at  all),  whereby  the  special 
and  temporary  actualities  of  either  extreme,  their  special 
relativities  or  movable  necessities,  are  necessarily  changeable, 
or  subject  to  potential  change;  whereby  they  may  vanish 
as  such  special  relativities  and  temporary  existences,  being 
reflected  and  returned  into  the  middle  identity  of  the  abso- 
lute Whole,  whence  they  came  to  be  what  they  were  while 
they  were  such.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  HegeFs  exposition  of  the  categories  of  Essentiality 
and  essences,  Potentiality  and  potences,  Actuality  and  act- 
ualities, in  respect  of  their  internal,  external,  and  absolute 
nature  and  truth.  But  then,  if  there  are  to  be  such  special 
essences,  potentialities,  actualities,  or  existences  at  all,  they 
must  necessarily  come  into  external  relations  of  opposition 
and  contradiction  to  one  another,  and  all  manner  of  limita- 
tions, conditions,  and  conditional  limitations  must  arise,  or 
rather  externally  exist  also ;  for  all  these  categories  of  ne- 
cessity and  reason,  whether  absolute  and  unalterable,  or  mov- 
able and  changeable,  within  the  absolute  Whole,  are  as  eter- 
nal and  necessary  as  the  Whole  itself,  such  being  the  very 
constitution  and  nature  of  the  one  Whole.  This  changeable 
unity  of  Essentiality,  Potentiality,  and  Actuality,  of  Neces- 
sity and  Freedom,  is  therefore  necessarily  Contingency  also ; 
and  there  must  be  a  necessary  essentiality,  potentiality,  act- 
uality, and  contingency  in  all  multiplicity  of  specials  and 
particulars  within  the  absolute  Universality  of  the  one  Whole 
as  such.  And  so  there  must  be  an  absolute  and  eternal 
dialectic  movement  of  the  movable  in  the  immovable,  or  of 
the  moved  on  the  ground  of  the  unmoved. 
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"  Absolute  necessity  is  therefore  reflection,"  says  Hegel, 
^'  or  the  form  of  the  absolute,  —  the  unity  of  Being  [in  the 
active  sense]  and  £ssence.  On  the  other  hand,  its  deter- 
minations are  nothing  but  determinations  of  reflection,  only 
however  as  existent  multiplicity,  actuality  full  of  distinc- 
tions, and  this  has  the  shape  of  independent  somewhats  op- 
posed to  each  other  as  others.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
relation  is  the  absolute  identity :  it  is  the  absolute  conver- 
sion of  their  actuality  into  their  potentiality,  and  of  their 
potentiality  into  actuality.  Absolute  necessity  is  therefore 
blind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  distinctions  of  actuality  and 
potentiality  have  the  form  of  reflection-into-itself  as  being ; 
and  they  are  therefore  both  as  free  actualities,  neither  of 
which  appears  in  the  other,  nor  exhibits  a  single  trace  of  its 
relation  to  the  other :  each  is  grounded  in  itself  and  is  nec- 
essary in  itself.  Necessity  as  essence  is  included  within 
this  being.  The  contact  of  these  actualities  with  each  other 
appears,  therefore,  as  an  empty  externality."  ^  That  is,  the 
reflection  into  itself  is  reflection  into  the  identity  of  the  one 
absolute  Whole. 

*^  The  unity  of  Essence  and  Being  "  (in  the  active  sense) 
is  Substance  :  they  are  one  and  inseparable.  Science  says 
the  same  thing  when  it  declares  that  action  or  motion  apart 
from  matter  is  inconceivable.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  we  call  it  Matter,  Substance,  or  Essence ;  and  we 
may  say,  with  Hegel,  that  "Substance  manifests  itself, 
through  the  content  of  the  Actuality  into  which  it  translates 
the  potential,  as  creative  might ;  and  through  the  content  of 
the  potentiality  into  which  it  transmutes  the  actual,  it  man^ 
ifests  itself  as  destructive  might  But  the  two  are  identicaL 
The  creative  activity  is  destructive,  and  the  destructive  ac- 
tivity is  creative."  ^  For  the  negative  and  positive  potenti- 
ality and  actuality  are  absolutely  united  in  substantial  ne- 
cessity. 

1  HegePs  Doctrine  o/EsseruXy  trans,  by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  New  York, 
1881,  p.  196. 

2  Ibid.  p.  200. 
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Again,  what  is  posited  as  determined  by  this  absolute 
might  of  Substance  is  an  effect:  the  Substance  itself ,  so 
eternally  and  necessarily  existing  as  it  is  in  and  for  itself,  is 
Cause,  absolute  Cause  {Causa  sui),  or  the  absolute  Causal- 
ity, since  it  neither  has,  nor  by  any  possibility  can  liave, 
any  other  cause  than  itself.     The  necessary  relation    that 
must  always  subsist  between  this  absolute  Cause  and   any 
determination  of  it  as  an  effect  of  its  absolute  Might,  is  the 
simple  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect^  however  persistent  or 
eyanescent  that  determination  may  be.     This  special  rela- 
tion must  continue  to  subsist  throughout  any  chain  or  suc- 
cession of  secondary  causes  and  effects,  even  if  its  leng^th 
should  be  drawn  out  indefinitely  into  a  progressus  ad  in- 
finitum.    Such  progression  may,  indeed,  be  considered,  in 
a  certain  external  manner,  as  an  endless  sequence  of  facts 
and  events,  of  existences  and  disappearances,  or  accidental- 
ities,  or  as  a  mere  play  of  contingencies  on  the  surface  of 
Nature,  and  as  having  no  causal  relation  of  dependence  on 
one  another;  as  if  Hume  (as  some  have  imagined)  had 
abolished  causation  out  of  the  universe.      But,  in  any  ra- 
tional and  true  conception  of  the  internal  and  necessary 
relation  of  Cause  to  Effect,  or  of  Effect  to  Cause,  it  will  be 
seen  that  all  actual  effects  as  limited  and  temporary  exist- 
ences and  appearances,  necessarily,  eternally,  and  infinitely, 
vanish  in  being  reflected  and  returned,  with  all  their  distinc- 
tions and  differences  of  limitation  in  times  and  spaces,  into 
the  essential  and  ever-continuing  identity  of  the  one  absolute 
Cause,  that  must  ever  dwell  in  Eternity  and  Immensity. 

The  absolute  Causality  as  the  substantial  unity  of  Essence 
and  Activity  in  the  one  Whole,  in  being  mediated,  limited, 
and  determined  (if  there  be  an  eternal  movement  at  all)  into 
the  special  essences  (or  contents)  and  forms  as  specialities  of 
the  one  whole  Content  and  Form,  proceeds  or  is  thrown  into 
the  special  essence,  substance,  object,  or  thing,  as  a  partial 
(not  a  wholly  severed)  other  than  itself  as  such,  and  is  con- 
tinued in  it,  sustaining  or  upholding  it  as  such  while  it  is 
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snch ;  bat  by  the  continued  Internal  action  or  operation  of  the 
inner  absolute  causality,  the  special  content  and  form,  as  a 
temporary  substance,  object,  or  thing,  may  be  made  to  pass 
on,  through  the  internal  dialectic  of  its  own  special  constitu- 
tion as  such  other  thing,  into  still  further  and  other  limita- 
tions of  content  and  form,  i.  e.  into  other  and  different  sub- 
stances or  things,  and  that  indefinitely,  in  a  repeated  relation 
of  cause  and  effect ;  or  the  internally  active  and  sustaining 
Causality  may  be  diminished,  or  be  entirely  withdrawn  out  of 
that  thing,  whereby  it,  and  all  that  is  dependent  upon  it,  van- 
ishes as  such  in  the  reflection  and  return  of  the  differenced 
Whole  into  its  less  differentiated  identity,  or  into  its  abso- 
lute universality  again.  This  resolution  or  return  may  take 
place  suddenly,  or  in  a  long  course  of  time ;  and  the  transi- 
tion of  cause  into  effect,  and  of  this  effect  as  again  itself 
cause  into  another  effect,  may  proceed  indefinitely,  or  for 
any  given  length  of  time ;  but  at  last,  in  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  causal  process,  the  causative  substance  and  power  of 
the  specialities  as  such  must  necessarily  be  reflected,  must 
decline  and  finally  return  into  the  one  absolute  and  iden- 
tical Whole  whence  the  process  began ;  whereby  the  last 
links  in  the  several  distinct  chains  of  progression  are,  in  the 
ultimate  dissolution  of  the  specialities  and  particularities  as 
such,  resolved  into  their  original  source  and  cause.  The  whole 
chain  and  progression  of  special  and  particular  things,  since 
the  process  is  eternal,  or  never  wholly  ceases,  comes  neces- 
sarily to  have  the  character  of  a  perpetual  flux  in  the  con- 
tinual arising  and  vanishing  of  particulars  in  the  external 
field  of  contingent  and  evanescent  realtities. 

In  this  whole  process,  the  Causality  may  be  said  *'  to  re- 
turn into  its  absolute  Ideal,"  and  "  to  become  the  Idea  (Be- 
griff)  itself "  as  the  totality  of  the  process  in  the  three 
phases  of  Universal,  Special,  and  Particular,  in  the  total  In- 
dividuality of  the  one  Whole  as  such ;  and  all  this,  however 
persistent  or  evanescent  such  specials  or  particulars  may 
be  in  themselves  as  such.     As  absolute  Content  and  Form, 
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inclusiTe  of  all  existent  realities,  the  Whole  is  the  universal 
Concept,  or  the  logical  Notion,  and  the  '*  absolute  Idea." 

In  his  treatment  of  *^  Phenomenon,"  Hegel  recognizes  the 
external  scientific  view  of  Nature,  and  considers  the  results 
of  soienoe  as  shovring  that  the  whole  sensible  world,  as  seen 
through  sense-perception  and  all  instruments  in  aid  of  the 
senses,  consists  of  bodies  or  masses,  with  their  forms,  quali- 
ities,  and  properties ;  and  as  finding  them  to  be  either  me- 
chanical aggregates,  or  chemical  combinations  of  molecules 
(or  atoms,  if  there  be  any  composing  the  molecules),  even 
down  to  the  more  modem  question  whether  the  sether  be 
an  aggregation  of  particles,  or  a  one  continuous  whole  Es- 
sence. He  notices  the  polarity  of  positive  and  negative 
in  Electricity.  He  discusses  profoundly  the  nature  of  Po- 
tential and  Actual.  Maxwell's  theory  of  electric  Quantity 
and  Potential,  or  electro-motive  force,  as  a  state  of  special 
stress  arising  and  vanishing  in  a  one  whole  elastic  and  in- 
comf^essible  medium,  may  be  considered  as  a  step  made  in 
advance  of  the  mathematical  science  of  HegeFs  time.  He- 
gel's doctrine  of  Essence  and  Reflection  is  really  an  inquiry 
into  the  internal  constitution  and  nature  of  molecules  and  of 
the  sether  (which  is  certainly  ascertained  to  have  a  world- 
wide existence),  and  even  of  that  one  whole  elastic,  incom- 
pressible Medium  itself ;  but  it  includes  also  a  consideration 
in  what  manner,  by  what  necessities,  laws,  or  necessary  rela- 
tions, and  by  what  absolute  Causality  of  Essence  and  Power, 
any  special  ^ther,  Quantity,  or  Mass,  or  any  particular  atom, 
molecule,  or  body,  is  formed  and  constituted,  or  is  broi^ht 
into  existence  and  appearance  as  such  as  it  is  while  it  is 
what  it  is. 

§  5.   Hegel's  Mode  op  Proceeding  —  "  Entelecheia  " 
— The  Notion  as  the  I. 

The  method  of  his  investigation  appears  to  be^  on  the 
extreme  verge  or  periphery  of  Whole  and  Parts,  where  a 
mere  movement  of  the  becoming  of  an  internal  something  is 
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distingaishable  from  Nothing,  the  empty  negative  possibil- 
ity or  Freedom  beyond,  in  the  three  necessary  elements  or 
phases  of  the  actuality  in  its  iirst  presentation  to  our  super- 
ficial consideration.  It  then  proceeds  inwardly  Mid  down- 
ward (as  it  were)  into  the  internal  constitution  and  nature 
of  the  internal  something,  into  its  special  content  and  form 
and  mode  of  action,  and  thence  on  further  and  through  all 
these  external  objects  and  things  in  Nature  into  the  still 
more  interior  constitution  and  nature  of  the  Content  and 
Form  and  mode  of  activity  of  the  one  absolute  Whole  of 
all  Reality,  which  is  their  ground  and  source.  And  so  he 
arrives  at  last  at  absolute  Essential  Relation  as  the  unity 
of  the  internal  identity  as  substrate,  essence,  content,  with 
the  existence  (or  standing  forth)  of  external  form  in  the 
merely  inverted  or  ideally  opposed  relation  of  the  middle 
identity  to  the  contained  distinctions  of  parts,  phases,  or  par- 
ticulars in  the  Whole,  involving  all  the  categories  of  logical 
reason  or  necessity  in  aU  their  phases  of  identity  and  differ- 
ence, of  antithesis,  contradiction,  and  reconciliation  in  the 
unity  of  the  one  whole  Actuality  in  the  form  of  the  absolute 
Concept  or  Notion ;  finding  at  the  end  of  the  inquiry,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  all,  an  eternal  movement,  activity,  or  life, 
in  and  within  the  one  immovable  standing  All,  and  conse- 
quently a  necessary  and  eternal  process  of  mediation,  in- 
strumentation, and  reflection  between  Whole  and  Parts,  and 
between  unmoved  and  moving  parts,  and  a  consequent  re- 
flection of  the  parts  both  into  themselves  as  partial  wholes, 
(or  special  contents  and  forms)  and  into  the  one  absolute 
Whole  or  universal  Content  and  Form.^ 

This,  in  general,  is  the  philosophical  mode  of  proceeding 

^  At  iihe  conclusion  of  tJie  lesser  Logic,  we  have  the  remark :  '*  We 
have  now  returned  to  the  notion  of  the  idea  with  which  we  beg^n. 
This  return  to  the  beginning  is  also  an  advance.  We  began  with  Be- 
ing, abstract  Being :  where  we  now  are  we  also  have  the  idea  as  Be- 
ing ;  but  this  idea  which  has  Being  is  Nature.*'  —  The  Logic  of  Hegd^ 
trans,  by  William  Wallace,  M.  A.,  Oxford,  1874,  p.  328. 
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The  Alexandrian  diseiples  of  Flato  and  Arisiode  began 
with  the  highest  Unirersal,  and  (as  k  were)  at  the  rerj  top 
of  the  aniTerse,  and  descended  downward  through  the  ar- 
duteetooie  of  intelligiUe  paradigms  and  Iqrparxes  of  gods, 
danuons,  and  souls  of  men  and  animals,  into  die  lowest  ter- 
minations of  an  things  in  Nature.  H^^l  (in  his  ^  Doetrine 
of  VMaenee  "  at  least)  begins  rather  widi  thk  lowest  and  most 
external  aspect,  as  if  t^  were  the  top  of  the  mdverse,  and 
descends  (or  rather  more  truly  ascends)  to  that  same  height 
or  depth  (whicherer  it  may  more  properly  be  called).  At 
the  same  time  k  is  possible,  and  perhaps  more  convenient, 
in  a  certain  logical  order  of  statement,  to  consider  (as  Hegel 
also  seems  to  have  done)  the  Whole,  at  first,  in  respect  of 
absolute  Content  and  Form  alone,  and  as  if  not  reflected 
and  differenced  into  all  or  any  of  those  special  or  particular 
contents  and  forms,  which  are  the  secondary  essences  or 
•ubfftances  of  things  as  such,  or  only  in  respect  of  the  poten- 
tiality and  power  of  such  whole  Content  and  Form  to  un- 
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fold  and  evolve  itself  into  such  other  specials  and  particu- 
lars, as  when  a  seed  is  unfolded  into  a  plant,  or  a  child  is 
evolved  into  a  man,  a  genus  into  its  species,  a  class  into 
orders,  or  Protoplasm  into  an  Animal  Kingdom,  in  the  full 
entelecheia  of  its  beginning,  completion,  decline,  and  ending 
as  such,  with  all  its  divisions,  differentiations,  and  differences 
of  individuals ;  or,  as  one  might  also  speak  of  the  etUelecTieia, 
of  all  movable  parts,  relations,  media,  or  instrumentalities 
within  the  supposed  absolute  Content  and  Form,  which  may 
or  do  have  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end  as  such  in  the  course 
of  its  inner  reflection  and  change.  But  as  to  the  one  absolute 
Whole  in  respect  of  its  own  fundamental  identity  and  ne- 
cessity, or  in  respect  of  its  own  absolute  and  eternal  constitu- 
tion and  nature  as  such  Whole,  no  such  entelecheia  is  pos- 
sible, conceivable,  or  actual;  for  in  this  aspect  it  is  the 
immovable,  universal,  and  eternal  One  in  which  all  Multi- 
plicity or  change  is  contained,  and  is  produced,  and  (as  it 
were)  also  swallowed  up. 

The  analogy  of  the  evolution  of  the  individual  man,  from 
his  first  inception  to  his  maturity,  decline,  and  disappear- 
ance, holds  good  for  the  species,  and  for  the  genus,  and 
even  further  for  the  order,  the  class,  the  branch,  back  to 
Protoplasm :  nor  does  it  stop  there,  but  holds  also  for  the 
wider  generals  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms  as 
well,  and  even  to  Nebula  or  ^ther,  and  indeed  ceases 
only  in  the  universal  and  absolute  Concept  of  the  One  and 
AIL  Each  has  its  own  lesser  entelecheia  under  and  within 
the  greater  in  logical  order  upward  or  downward  (which- 
ever way  it  may  be  taken),  until  lost  in  the  one  absolute  and 
eternal  Whole  whereof  no  entelecheia  is  predicable,  because 
it  alone  is  without  beginning,  end,  or  middle,  and  is  infinite 
as  such.  Bacon's  pyramid  of  sciences,  like  the  ancient 
Pan's  horns,  touched  heaven  in  the  uppermost  sphere  of 
**  universal,"  where  "  the  transition  to  Natural  Theology  " 
was  "  easy  and  short,"  but  he  did  not  complete  the  transi- 
tion into  the  metaphysical  Concept  (or  Notion)  of  the  uni- 
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venal  One  and  Whole.  This  is  what  Hegel  endeavors  to 
accomplish.     It  is  what  Philosophy  itself  seems  to  demand. 

Bat,  again,  in  real  truth,  there  never  was  a  time  when 
this  absolute  Whole  was  not  already  unfolded,  evolved,  and 
differentiated  into  some  world  of  special  and  particular 
things,  whether  as  aether,  nebula,  star,  planet,  mineral,  veg- 
etable, or  animal  kingdom,  of  whatever  kind  or  form,  or 
however  primitive  and  simple  as  yet ;  for  the  life,  the  pro- 
cess, the  evolution,  and  the  arising  and  departing  of  specials 
and  particulars,  is  and  was  as  eternal  and  necessary  as 
the  one  Whole  itself.  In  this  fulness  of  evolution,  what 
was  before  supposed  to  be  the  absolute  Content  and  Form 
in  its  seed-state  of  greatest  logical  simplicity  as  such,  and 
was  defined  as  the  Concept  or  Notion  in  its  simplest  iden- 
tity, theoreticaUy  considered,  has  become  (or  rather  in  this 
state  of  absolute  Allness  eternally  was  and  is)  the  absolute 
Actuality  and  the  absolute  Ideality  in  one  as  the  two  sides 
or  aspects  of  the  one  whole  Essentity. 

In  Hegel's  order  of  treatment,  the  absolute  Concept  or 
Notion  (Begriff)  is  the  third  stage  in  the  whole  considera- 
tion. He  treats,  first,  of  the  absolute  necessities,  categories, 
and  necessary  relations  of  Being  and  Essence,  taking  the 
word  Being  in  the  active  sense  of  a  mere  movement  of  Be- 
coming, or  a  coming  to  be  something  other  than  exactly 
what  was  before,  and  the  w<M*d  Essence  in  the  sense  of  a 
been  in  a  '^  timeless  past "  as  what  is,  and  eternally  was,  the 
internal  and  immovable  or  unmoved  identity  and  absolute 
ground  of  what  is  movable  or  changeable  in  respect  of  form 
and  relation  in  a  certain  external  aspect.  He  is  endeavor- 
ing to  show  in  what  manner  the  Notion  comes  to  have  an 
essential,  substantial,  and  real  existence  as  absolute  Content 
and  Form,  considered  in  a  certain  logical  order  of  exposi- 
tion of  its  truth  which  may  be  called  the  genesis  of  it,  though 
in  f acf  it  never  had  a  genesis,  but  eternally  was  and  will  be 
what  it  really  is  in  itself ;  and  that  it  is  not  an  unreal  and 
merely  empty  formal  schema  of  the  reflective  Understand- 
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ing,  OP  of  oar  sabjective  imagination  only,  which  is  to  receive 
a  real  content  and  be  fiUed  only  through  sense-perception,  as 
in  the  philosophy  of  Kant  and  other  sensationalists.  For 
.this  Logic  of  Hegel  is  not  merely  a  science  of  the  human 
mind  only,  but  is  a  metaph3rsical  and  theoretical  science  of 
the  Universe,  of  Mind  and  Matter,  of  both  universal  and 
finite  mind. 

Really,  the  one  whole  Substantiality,  taken  in  all  its  cate- 
gories of  necessity  and  essential  relation,  in  its  whole  consti- 
tution of  internal  identity  and  external  difference  of  form, 
and  with  eternal  movement  in  it,  is  the  absolute  Concept  or 
Notion ;  and  the  Notion  is  nothing  else  but  that.  It  is  both 
Content  and  Form  at  once  and  in  one,  and  it  is  a  reality  and 
the  absolute  truth  as  such ;  but  strictly  as  such  merely,  it  is 
not  yet  completely  all,  but  must  still  be  raised  to  the  further 
height  and  fulness  of  the  absolute  Idea,  '^  which  is  the  unity 
of  the  Concept  and  the  Reality ;  '*  for  all  realities  are  given 
^^  through  the  nature  of  the  Notion  and  as  a  consequence  of 
it,"  ^  in  the  complete  Idea  of  the  Whole  and  All. 

In  the  following  passages  we  seem  to  have  some  more 
definite  expressions  of  Hegel's  way  of  conceiving  of  the 
Notion :  "  The  objective  Logic,  which  considers  Being  and 
Essence,  properly  makes  out  the  genetic  exposition  of  the 
Notion.  More  nearly.  Substance  is  already  the  real  Essence, 
or  Essence  in  so  far  as  (united  with  Being)  it  has  come  forth 
into  Actuality.  Hence  the  Notion  has  Substance  for  its  im- 
mediate presupposition :  what  it  is  in  itself  is  what  it  is  as 
manifested.  The  dialectic  movement  {Bewegung)  is  there- 
fore, through  Causality  and  Reciprocity,  the  immediate  gen- 
esis of  the  Notion,  whereby  its  Becoming  will  be  produced. 
But  the  Becoming  has  the  signification  of  becoming  in  gen- 
eral, viz.,  that  it  is  the  reflection  of  going  over  into  its 
ground,  and  that  the  appearing  other  into  which  the  first 
has  gone  over  makes  out  its  truth.    So  the  Notion  is  the 

^  Die  Lehre  vom  Begriff:  Werke,  heransg.  yon  Henning,  Band  v. 
p.  19,  Berlin,  1841. 
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tmth  of  Sabstance ;  and  inasmach  as  the  determined  man- 
ner of  relation  of  Sabstance  is  necessity,  its  freedom  shows 
itself  as  the  troth  of  necessity,  and  as  the  manner  of  relation 
of  the  Notion."  * 

That  is  (it  woold  seem)  the  movement  or  life  of  llie  Notion 
is  at  once  in  Freedom  and  mider  Necessity,  or  on  the  ground 
of  the  whole  complex  of  absolute  necessities  and  necessary 
relations  of  its  own  internal,  eternal,  and  absolate  constitu- 
tion and  nature  as  such.  These  necessities,  categories,  and 
essential  relations,  together  with  the  movement  and  ihe  me- 
diation consequent  thereon  and  the  reflection  therein  (neces- 
sary if  there  be  movement  at  aQ),  have  constituted  such 
Whole  to  be  in  itself  active  SulMstance  (or  Essence)  and 
Substantiality  or  Essentiality;  and  the  movement  is,  and 
only  can  be,  in  and  under  those  categories  of  necessity,  free- 
dom, and  essential  relation,  and  can  only  be  a  movement  in 
respect  of  the  movable  parts,  relations,  and  mediating  instru- 
mentalities, or  a  change  of  relativities,  within  the  standing 
All,  while  the  necessities  and  necessary  relations  remain  the 
same,  and  while  the  fundamental  identity  continues  un- 
changed and  unalterable  in  so  far  as  absolute  necessity. 
The  Whole  as  the  Notion  is  therefore  in  itself,  in  respect  of 
this  internal  identity,  just  what  it  is  in  respect  of  the  ex- 
ternal manifestation  of  distinctions  and  differences ;  for  the 
identities  and  the  differences  are  still  within  the  one  Whole 
itself,  however  changeable  tlie  differences  and  however  per- 
petual the  change  of  external  form  or  mode  of  manifesta- 
tion. There  being  thus  an  eternal  movement  of  change 
within  the  Whole,  a  perpetual  becoming  into  something 
other  and  different  irom  what  was  before  in  respect  of  form, 
relation,  and  modality,  and  a  perpetual  reflection,  return, 
and  final  resolution  of  existent  differences  as  specials  and 
particulars  into  the  identity  of  the  Whole  again,  is  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  consequence.  The  Freedom  (or  mere  pos- 
sibility) as  an  absolute  truth  is  also  a  necessity  as  such. 
^  Ibid.  Band  y.  p.  6. 
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Comprehending  Substance  (or  Essence)  and  Being  (or  Be- 
coming) in  this  manner,  it  may  very  well  be  said  that  the 
free  Notion,  as  the  eternal  movement  and  life  of  such  Whole 
as  a  Whole,  is  '^  the  truth  of  Substance ; "  that  *^  the  manner 
of  relation  in  which  Substance  exists  is  Necessity ; "  and 
that  the  Freedom  of  the  Notion  as  thus  constituted  is  ^^  the 
truth  of  Necessity,"  for  that  such  is  '^  the  manner  of  relation 
of  the  Notion."  ^ 

In  this  view  of  the  nature  of  Substance,  it  becomes  quite 
intelligible  and  altogether  reasonable  that  Hegel  should  ob- 
ject to  Spinoza's  Substance  that  it  was  not  raised  to  the 
speculative  standpoint,  or  to  the  height  of  absolute  thought 
or  living  Soul ;  and  to  Kant's  transcendentalism  that  it  was 
no  more  than  a  subjective  formal  schematism  of  the  human 
Understanding,  without  content  or  life  in  it  otherwise  than 
as  filled  with  an  uncertain  and  partly  illusory  content  from 
sense-perception,  and  that  consequently  he  had  to  regard  the 
Understanding  itself  (or  the  finite  soul)  as  a  thing,  like  all 
other  things  in  Nature,  whereof  the  internal  content,  or 
Ding  an  sick,  was  unknowable  to  the  human  intellect,  and 
incomprehensible  by  any  a  priori  method. 

Nor  in  this  reference  need  it  be  any  matter  of  surprise 
that  we  find  him  declaring  that  '^  the  Notion,  in  so  far  as  it 
has  come  to  such  an  existence  that  it  is  itself  free,  is  nothing 
other  than  I,  or  pure  self-consciousness."  For  such  a  state 
of  existence  as  that,  being  in  fact  free  movement  in  reason, 
or  in  and  under  categories  of  necessity,  mediation,  reflection, 
and  necessary  relation  that  are  necessarily  constitutive  of 
pure  reason  as  the  ground  and  law  thereof,  is  the  one  whole 
Substance  or  Essence  as  it  really  is  in  itself,  and  is  a  know- 
ing process  in  a  unical  Whole ;  and  since  consciousness  can 
be  nothing  other  than  the  mere  fact  of  knowing,  it  must  be 
both  self-conscious  I  and  absolute  Personality ;  for  person- 
ality, in  a  universal  sense,  can  be  nothing  else  but  that. 

Hegel  continues :  '^  Certainly,  I  have  conceptions ;  but  the  I 
1  Ibid.  V.  p.  6. 
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H  tlie  pore  No«ioo  (Beyriff)  itaM,  iduek  kn  cone  to  iiere- 
hein^  —  Hidkm;"  that  is^  the  eternal  and  neecaaaiy  tmA 
of  it  as  Midi  basy  in  tlie  coarse  of  this  logical  inrestigatkHi, 
been  made  tfaos  to  appear :  its  tkerthdng,  hcnrerer,  was  and 
is  as  eternal  as  itsdf.  It  is  no  mere  representation  (  Vor- 
sieUung)  of  oar  imaged orming  imagination ;  **  bat  the  I  is, 
firsUj,  this  setf-io-fldf-rdating  mii^,  and  this  not  immedi^ 
ateljy  bot  (abetraetion  being  made  of  all  determinations  and 
content)  it  goes  back  into  the  freedom  of  limitless  likenesa 
with  itself.  Thns  is  it  UniTersality, — a  mii^  which  ap- 
pears (in  the  abstraction)  onlj  throogh  that  negatiye  rda- 
timiy  bot  »  nnity  with  itself,  and  therebj  hdds  all  determi- 
nations as  soWed  [or  (as  we  may  say)  taken  up  into  sdntion]] 
in  itself.  Secondly,  the  I,  fduch  as  sdf-to-sdf-rekting  Neg- 
atirity  is  Singleness  and  also  absohitely  determined  Being, 
and  {Jaces  itself  over  against  its  other  and  exdndes  it,  is 
immediately  as  well  individnal  Personality.  This  absolnte 
UniTersality,  which  is  immediately  as  well  absolnte  Individ- 
naliiy,  and  a  being^n-and-foT'itself  which  is  at  the  same 
time  pogited-being,  or  is  this  being-tn-and-for^iUdf  only 
through  tiie  unity  with  the  potited-heingj  makes  out  the  na- 
ture of  the  I  as  the  Notion  ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  con- 
ceired  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  but  when  both  the  giren 
moments  [or  aspects]  are  seized  alike  in  Uieir  abstraction 
and  alike  in  their  complete  unity."  ^ 

The  doctrine  of  Essential  Relation  seems  to  underlie  his 
whole  exposition  of  the  Notion.  Substance,  defined  as  the 
unity  of  this  relation  and  Activity  (Uie  eternal  movement), 
is  absolute  Might  {Maeht)  and  absolute  Negativity  in  the 
one  Whole ;  that  is,  the  negative  limitation  is  as  absdute  aa 
the  essential  reality.  It  is  further  said,  that  ^  the  proper  an<t 
necessary  proceeding  of  Substance  is  the  positing  {Setzen) 
of  that  which  is  in  and  for  itself;  the  Notion  is  now  this 
absolute  unity  of  Being  and  Reflection,  whereby  ihe  In-and- 
for-itsdf-heing  first  is,  and  is  as  well  reflection  or  posited-^ 
1  Ibid.  y.  K».  13,  14. 
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hein^y  and  the  posited-being  is  the  iTirand  for -itself -being,'' 
The  exposition  is  to  contain  ^'  the  concrete  genesis  and  na- 
ture of  the  Notion,"  that  is,  it  will  unfold  the  whole  manner 
of  its  existence  and  proceeding.  "  Substance  is  the  absolute, 
the  in-andfor-vtself-being  Actual :  it  is,  m  itself  the  simple 
identity  of  the  Possibility  and  the  Actuality,  or  absolute  Es- 
sence containing  in  itself  all  Actuality  and  all  Possibility ; 
2in6.  for  itself  it  is  this  identity  as  absolute  Power  (Macht), 
or  the  simply  self-to-self-relating  Negativity."  The  move- 
ment of  this  Substantiality,  as  the  original  presupposition, 
sets  this  Essence  into  posited  moments  of  itself  as  substances 
in  the  determined  relation  of  "  passive  substance ; "  and  the 
"active  Substance,  as  the  self-to-self-relating  Negativity, 
simply  relates  itself  to  this  posited  or  passive  substance  as 
to  its  other,"  whereof  the  original  Essence  and  Power  as  ab- 
solute Substance  is  the  necessary  presupposition.  "  The  pre- 
supposition is  to  be  so  conceived  that  the  movement  of  Sub- 
stance shall  be  under  the  form  of  the  iriritselfbeing  as  one 
moment  of  its  concept,  and  that  the  determinateness  of  any 
one  of  the  passive  substances,  standing  in  the  relation,  is  a 
determinateness  of  this  relation  itself.  The  other  moment  is 
that  of  the  For-itself-being,  when  the  Power  has  posited 
itself  as  self-to-«elf-relating  Negativity,  whereby  the  presup- 
position is  again  cancelled  [or  rather  (as  it  might  be  said) 
restored  to  equilibrium  with  itself].  The  active  Substance 
is  the  Cause ;  it  effects ;  that  is,  it  is  now  what  has  been 
posited,  as  it  was  before  the  presupposition  that  the  Power 
would  give  to  itself  the  appearance  of  Power,  and  to  the 
posited-being  the  appearance  of  posited-being ;  "  that  is  (we 
may  suppose),  would  bring  them  into  external  manifestation 
or  existence  in  the  determined  equilibrium  of  the  "Whole. 
"  Through  the  relation  to  the  other  in  the  Causality,  what 
was  in  the  original  presupposition  will  still  be  what  it  was 
in  itself :  the  cause  truly  brings  forth  an  effect  in  another 
substance ; "  that  is,  the  cause  passes  into  the  effect  and  sub- 
sists in  it,  under  the  necessary  limitations.     "  It  is  now  £s- 
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sence  and  Power  in  relation  to  another,  and  I4>pear8  as  Caose, 
but  it  is  effect  first  through  this  existence  {Encheinung). 
The  effect  comes  in  the  passive  sabstance  which  now  ap- 
pears as  posited-being ;  and  it  is  first  therein  passive  sab- 
stance/'—  a  determined  somewhat. 

Bat  this  existence  is  not  all ;  for  ^  (a)  the  internal  Caase 
works  apon  the  passive  sabstance  and  changes  its  determi- 
nations, for  this  is  merely  the  posited-being  of  it,  and  there 
is  otherwise  nothing  else  to  be  changed  in  it ;  bat  the  other 
determination  which  it  contains  is  the  essential  caasality; 
and  the  passive  sabstance  will  also  be  caase,  power,  and 
activity.  And  (b),  Effect  will  be  posited  in  it  by  the  Caase, 
bat  that  which  is  so  posited  will  be  the  Caase  identical  with 
itself  in  the  effect ;  it  is  this  which  posits  itself  in  the  state 
of  passive  sabstance.  Even  so  in  reference  to  the  active 
sabstance  (a),  the  Effect  is  the  going  over  of  the  caase  into 
its  other  as  effect,  as  the  posited-being ;  and  (b),  the  caase 
shows  itself  in  the  effect  as  what  it  is,  and  the  effect  is  iden- 
tical with  the  caase,  and  not  whoUy  an  other;  this  caase 
also  shows  the  posited-being  in  the  effect  as  what  it  essen- 
tially is.  According  to  the  two  sides,  that  of  the  identical 
as  well  as  that  of  the  neg^ve  relation,  it  will  be  the  oppo- 
site of  itself,  bat  the  opposition  will  be  sach  that  the  other, 
and  also  this,  will  remain  identical  with  itself.  Bat  both 
the  identical  and  the  negative  relation  are  one  and  the  same 
thing ;  the  sabstance  is  in  its  opposition  only  identical  with 
itself,  and  this  makes  oat  the  absolate  identity  of  Sabstance 
posited  as  two.  The  active  sabstance  will  be  manifested 
throagh  the  effect  (t.  e,  in  that  it  posits  itself  as  the  opposite 
of  itself  therein)  as  caase  or  original  Substantiality,  and  as 
the  cancellation  of  the  predetermined  other  being  (the  pas- 
sive substance).  Conversely,  throagh  this  inner  operation, 
the  posited-being  will  be  manifested  as  posited-being,  the 
negative  as  negative,  and  therein  the  passive  sabstance  as 
self-to-self-relating  Negativity ;  and  the  cause,  in  this  other 
of  itself,  merely  closes  with  itself  [as  we  may  suppose,  in  a 
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kind  of  stationary  balance].  The  presupposed  or  in-Usdf' 
being  originality  will  he  for  itself  through  what  is  posited ; 
but  this  inrand-for^-itself-being  is  such  only  inasmuch  as 
this  posited  is  as  well  the  canceUation  of  the  presupposition, 
or  the  absolute  Substance  comes  back  to  itself  only  in  the 
posited-being,  and  is  thereby  absolute.  This  reciprocal  oper- 
ation is  thus  Existence  cancelling  itself,  and  is  a  revelation 
of  the  Causality  into  appearance,  wherein  the  Cause  is  as 
Cause  in  that  it  is  existence  (or  appearance)  also.  This  in- 
finite reflection  into  itself,  wherein  the  In-and-f or  itself -beirtg 
is  first  such  only  in  that  it  is  posited-being,  is  the  termina- 
tion of  Substance  "  [or  (as  we  may  say)  what  is  ordinarily 
understood  by  Substance  is  only  this  certain  temporary  state 
of  permanency  and  persistence  of  the  posited  and  deter- 
mined something].  "  But  this  termination  is  no  longer  the 
Substance  itself,  but  is  a  higher,  is  the  Notion,  the  Subject. 
The  transition  of  the  Substantiality  -  Relation  takes  place 
through  its  own  immanent  necessity,  and  is  nothing  else  but 
the  manifestation  of  itself,  and  the  Notion  is  the  truth  of 
this  relation,  and  Freedom  is  the  truth  of  Necessity."  ^ 

That  is  to  say,  if  there  be  such  a  complex  Whole  with 
eternal  movement  in  it,  and  if  the  one  whole  Essence  and 
Power  would  necessarily  stand  in  this  absolute  relation  of 
immovable  identity  and  movable  form,  there  must  necessa- 
rily be  movement  in  freedom  and  under  necessity,  and  the 
movable  form  must  be  perpetually  reflected  back  into  the 
continuous  identity  out  of  the  particular  existences,  and 
finally  close  up  therein.  Thi»  circuit  makes  out  the  truth 
of  the  Notion.  It  is  movement  in  reason,  is  a  knowing 
process,  and  is  thereby  Subject  or  Subjectivity ;  and  these 
are  nothing  else  but  that. 

"  This  is  the  only  and  truest  refutation  of  Spinoza.     It  is 

the  disclosure  {EnthuUting)  of  what  Substance  is,  and  this 

is  the  genesis  of  the  Notion."     Spinoza  did  not  unfold  his 

Substance  into  the  logical  Notion  ;  '*  but  in  truth  the  unity 

1  Ibid.  v.  pp.  6-9. 
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of  SobBiaiice  is  its  relatioii  of  Necessity,  but  it  is  only 
inner  necessity ;  in  that  it  posits  itself  throogh  the  moment 
of  absolute  Negativity,  it  will  be  manifested  or  posited  iden- 
tity, and  thereby  the  Freedom  which  is  the  ideality  of  f^e 
Notion.  This  totality,  resulting  from  the  Reciprocity,  is 
the  unity  of  both  substances  of  the  reciprocity,  so  that  now 
Freedom  belongs  to  it,  in  that  it  is  no  longrer  its  identity  as 
blind,  or  only  internal,  but  has  essentially  the  determination 
of  being  as  existence  (Schein)  or  Reflection,  whereby  it 
immediately  goes  together  with  its  other  (or  the  posited- 
being),  and  holds  that  in  itself,  and  so  is,  in  its  others 
simply  identical  with  itself."  ^ 

Still  further,  *'in  the  Notion  the  realm  of  Freedom  is 
opened.  It  is  the  free,  because  the  in^7idrfor'its€lf4>eing 
identity  (which  the  necessity  of  Substance  makes  out)  is  the 
same,  whether  as  cancelled  or  posited-being ;  and  this  posited 
being,  as  self-to-self-relating,  is  even  that  identity.  The  ob- 
scurity of  substances  standing  in  the  causal  relation  for  one 
another  has  vanished,  since  the  originality  of  its  self-subsist- 
ence has  gone  over  into  posited-being,  and  has  thereby  be- 
come/(TT  t^e(/*  transparent  clearness;  the  original  affair  is 
this,  in  that  it  is  only  the  cause  of  itself,  and  this  is  Sub- 
stance brought  to  the  freedom  of  the  Notion."  ^ 

There  is  still  another  determination :  ^^  Because  the  In* 
cmd'for'VtseLf'hting  is  immediately  as  posited'being,  the 
Notion  in  its  simple  relation  to  itself  is  absolute  determi- 
nateness ;  but  this  is,  as  self-to-self -relating,  also  immediate 
simple  Identity  as  well.  But  this  relating  of  the  determi- 
nateness  to  itself  as  the  going  together  of  the  same  with  it- 
self, is  even  as  well  also  the  negation  of  that  determinate- 
ness;  and  the  Notion,  as  this  sameness  with  itself,  is  the 
Universal.  But  this  Identity  has  as  well  the  determining  of 
the  Negativity :  it  is  the  negation  or  determinateness  which 
relates  itself  to  itself,  and  so  the  Notion  becomes  Particular. 
Each  of  these  [the  universal  and  the  particular]  is  the  To- 
1  Ibid.  v.  p.  11.  a  iijia.  y.  pp.  11^  12. 
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tality ;  each  holds  the  determining  of  the  other  in  itself ;  and 
therefore  these  totalities  are  as  well  simply  one  only,  since 
this  unity  is  the  diremption  of  itself  into  the  free  Appearance 
of  this  duality^  —  a  duality  which,  in  the  distinction  of  Par- 
ticular and  Universal,  appears  as  complete  opposition ;  hut 
this  is  so  much  mere  appearance  that  when  we  think  and 
speak  of  the  one  we  think  and  speak  oi  the  other  also/'  ^ 

§  6.  Might  —  Pbbsonalitt  —  Subjectivity  —  Objec- 
tivity —  End. 

This  state/nent  is  not  entirely  free  from  ohscurity,  and  is 
heset  with  difi&culty.  There  seems  to  he  an  implication  that 
the  Notion  as  the  absolute  Whole  is  the  identity  of  its  inter- 
nal constitution  with  its  external  form,  or  is  the  unity  of  the 
Whole  as  universal  and  of  the  parts  as  specials  and  particu- 
lars in  the  Universal,  and  is  both  at  once.  This  absolute 
identity  of  Content  and  Form  in  its  allness  as  such,  and  in 
its  limitation  as  such,  is  its  absolute  determinateness,  as  it 
would  seem.  This  determinateness  seems  to  be  just  what  is 
meant  when  it  is  also  said  tliat  the  unity  of  absolute  Quan- 
tity and  absolute  Quality  is  the  absolute  Modality  of  the 
one  whole  Essentity;  or  it  is  that  limitation  where  the 
whole  Actuality  of  real  existence  is  bounded  over  (as  it 
were)  against  (or  rather  out  of)  the  empty  Possibility  be- 
yond. There  seems  to  be  also  a  tacit  assumption  of  an  eter- 
nal movement  within  this  absolute  Whole,  which  is  the  Ac- 
tivity called  Being  or  Becoming,  and  necessarily  involves  a 
change  is  this  absolute  limitation  or  determinateness  of  ex- 
ternal form,  and  indeed  also  change  in  aU  special  forms 
within  the  Whole;  whereof  there  must  necesarily  follow 
some  negation  or  annulment  of  what  was  before,  and  in  just 
so  far  as  any  change  of  essence,  form,  or  relation,  takes 
place.  This  movement  of  change  seems  to  be  what  is  meant 
by  the  negation  of  negation,  or  where  Negativity  is  spoken 
of  as  if  it  were  an  active  power  and  produced  the  change. 
1  Ibid.  v.  p.  12. 
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OMMpcn^eBed  W  Ae  ippaiiilj  MpF  Ti  liLjn  Kw  tfat 

pirk.      It 

WaUeMtoRiateapHt  «£  itnU  to  tke  Wkafe 
tngflidk  tint  |Hit  iato  «  cjctoimil  fpfrwil,  «r  ioto 
cial|MHkMl«r.widmtfceWlMfe,^fletfcei»«iiil  identity 
of  wkole  and  psrto,  «£  tke  ihanigty  Foroi  and  ill  wpedal 
iarwm  witliiii  it.  ftOl  eontiiuied.  *IW  difrinrtioa  or  dmlity 
migiit  indeed  be  onlr  aa  exteraal  ^yearaaee  of  diflereaces 
in  MM  iafanallj  ideirtieal  Wbole,  m  a  Matter  <tf  ^eer  necea- 
mtff  if  there  were  to  be  mowtMmttmfL  ia  it  at  afl.  As  a  rendt 
of  aifrhimril  aeeeantr,  tiiere  nugfafc  be  qifriik  and  partics- 
btft  in  tbe  UnirersaL  The  iHMile  identitj  is  spoken  of  as  if 
the  "  negadri^  **  in  it  were  a  power  of  detenmdng  the  de- 
torminatenees  of  Kwitatinn,  or  of  positing,  settii^,  and  can- 
eelHng  the  special  and  partieolar  deteiminaftmfwi  of  things 
within  the  wiiole ;  and  there  is  an  implieatian  that  tins  power 
is  knowing  and  eonscioos,  and  not  a  blind,  abw^nte  necessity. 
In  anoth^'  pUee  he  speaks  of  this  power  as  absolute  Might 
(Maeht) ;  bot  this  expression  leares  it  nnceiiain  in  what 
maimgr  he  eonceiTCs  of  this  Might,  and  is  Tagoe,  and  ma  j 
readilj  be  taken  in  the  ordinary  soise  ol  the  Almightj. 
Beginning  with  the  soperficial  iwcX  ol  the  mere  bong  or  be- 
coming on  the  outermost  periphery  (as  it  were)  of  all  reality, 
and  during  deeper  into  the  ondeiiying  Essence  Gt  Substance, 
and  even  further  downward  into  Uie  nature  of  the  necessi- 
ties and  necessary  relations,  which,  together  with  the  activ- 
ity in  them,  are  constitntive  of  Sabstance  or  Essence  itself 
as  such  in  an  indiTisible  though  distingaishable  complex  of 
absolate  identity  and  Wholeness  over  against  the  distinc- 
tions of  parts,  aspects,  and  media,  it  would  seem  necessa- 
rily to  follow  that,  if  there  were  to  be  sach  movement  in  it 
at  all  as  matter  of  fact,  all  the  supposed  mediation,  instru- 
mentation, reflection,  and  closing  return  into  the  identity  of 
the  Whole,  must  take  place  eternally  as  a  blind  mechanical 
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necessity,  or  merely  resultant  fact,  though  as  necessarily  in 
Freedom  as  under  necessity.  It  would  seem  to  he  abso- 
lutely necessary  also  that,  in  such  a  constitution  of  the  one 
absolute  Whole,  there  should  be  an  -eternally  movable  boun- 
dary of  limitation  of  the  Whole  against  the  Nothingness  of 
mere  Possibility,  as  well  as  eternally  movable  boundaries  of 
all  specials  and  particulars  within  the  Whole,  and  so  a  per- 
petual negation  of  limitations  in  the  continual  process  of 
their  arisings,  subsistences,  and  vanishings  as  such,  which 
might  be  described  as  an  infinite  Negativity.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  kind  of  internal  and  eternal  weighing  or  over- 
balancing of  the  particulars  against  the  Whole,  or  of  one 
particular  against  another.  The  Special  or  Particular  is 
simply  the  one  whole  Substance  and  Power  distinguished 
into  two  or  more  directions  (as  it  were),  but  merely  as  the 
reciprocal  terms  of  the  Essential  Relation  in  which  they  find 
their  identity  in  their  ground  as  the  third  term ;  and  so 
there  is  a  reciprocal  weighing  or  balancing  out  of  one  ex- 
treme term  into  the  other,  whereby  the  special  or  particular 
arises  and  subsists,  or  declines  and  vanishes,  in  this  process 
of  Negativity,  or  negation  of  negations.  All  this  would  seem 
to  be  a  necessary  result  of  blind  internal  necessity  in  free- 
dom. Besides  this  internal  reciprocity  of  action,  there  nec- 
essarily results  also  the  external  oppositions,  collisions,  and 
contradictions  of  external  mechanism  and  chemism,  as  spe- 
cial and  particular  operations  within  the  Whole,  and  which 
are  necessarily  contained,  comprehended,  and  overgrasped 
by  the  whole  substantial  Power  as  such,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  subject  to  its  action  and  control.  A  state  of  perfect 
equilibnum  in  this  one  Whole  seems  to  be  what  is  meant  by 
ahsolute  determirvateness.  A  temporary  state  of  equilibrium 
in  any  special  or  particular  content  and  form  (or  thing)  is 
called  its  determinatenesSy  or  its  posited  being^  while  it  is 
such.  If  the  Whole  could  be  imagined  to  have  ever  stood 
in  perfectly  stable  equilibrium,  it  must  have  remained  so 
forever ;  if  it  were  eternally  in  motion^  this  whole  determi- 
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■atenefls  srast  neceassrilj  hare  been  in  a  eonditioii  of  ansta- 
Kle  cqoilibfiiiiii,  and  lo  in  &  state  ol  perpetoal  moremenfc. 
If  dns  be  what  is  meant  bj  abtobtte  Negativity  or  by  a6«(H 
hOe  Might,  it  would  seem  to  be  no  more  than  the  neces- 
sary eonseqnenee  of  the  eternal  and  neeessaiy  eonstitation 
and  nature  of  Sobstanee,  ahead  j  defined  as  the  unity  of  ab- 
solute Essence  and  Power,  or  abscdnte  Cont^it  and  Form, 
with  eternal  morement  or  life  in  it. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  expressly  declared  that  when  this 
nniTersal  Sabstance  has  thus  been  logically  and  conceptoally 
disclosed,  rerealed,  and  unfolded,  or  brought  to  the  Free- 
dom of  the  living  Notion  as  it  eternally  is,  under  all  the 
necessities,  categories,  and  necessary  relations  of  its  actual 
constitution  and  nature  as  such,  the  philosophy  of  it  has 
come  to  transparent  clearness  as  showing  it  to  be  the  abso- 
lute I,  as  Intelligence,  as  Knowing,  as  Consciousness,  as  ab- 
solute and  universal  Personality,  which  are  nothing  else,  and 
never  were  anything  else,  but  that  In  this  view,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Notion  must  carry  in  it,  and  with  it  through- 
out, all  the  plan,  intention,  end  and  aim,  purpose,  foresight, 
and  providence  there  is  in  the  Universe)  even  unto  the  com- 
pleted fulness  of  the  evolution  thereof  at  any  time  existent, 
or  into  what  is  called  the  absolute  Idea  of  all  Reality. 

Such  would  seem  to  be  the  purport  of  his  own  statement 
of  his  speculative  standpoint  that  ^'  the  objectivity  has  the 
signification  of  the  in-and-for^tself-becoming  Being  of  the 
Notion,  which  cancels  and  restores  the  posited  mediation  of 
its  self-determining  to  an  immediate  relating  of  itself  to  it- 
self. This  immediateness  is  thereby  itself  immediately  and 
wholly  pervaded  by  the  Notion,  and  its  totality  becomes  im- 
mediately identical  with  its  being.  But  in  that  the  Notion 
here  exhibits  as  well  the  ireefor-dtself  being  of  its  Subjec- 
tivity, there  comes  in  also  the  relation  of  the  same  to  the  Ob- 
jectivity as  End  (Zweck),'*  Here  his  language  becomes  dif- 
ficult to  translate  with  certainty  of  his  meaning,  but  his  idea 
seems  to  be,  that  the  immediateness  of  the  subjective  Whole 
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as  the  negative  towards  the  objectivity,  and  as  being  at  the 
same  time  the  determining  power,  carries  with  it  the  other 
signification  "  that  the  Objectivity  is  in^md-for-iUelf  Noth- 
ing in  so  far  as  standing  over  against  the  Notion  as  such ;  "  ^ 
for  the  Notion  can  cancel  it  to  Nothingness.  That  is,  an 
object  as  sach  has  inrand-for^tself  no  independent  subsist- 
ence or  reality. 

He  then  proceeds  to  define  Mechanism,  Chemism,  and 
Teleology. 

In  Mechanism,  objects,  as  partial  and  dependent  wholes, 
have  a  certain  existence  as  external  to  each  other.  In  all 
their  relations  to  each  other  as  such,  the  subjective  unity  of 
the  Notion  is  both  internal  and  external  to  them ;  but 

Secondly^  in  that  this  unity  is  the  immanent  law  of  the 
object  itself,  its  peculiar  difference  will  be  grounded  through 
its  law,  and  this  is  a  relation  in  which  its  determined  inde- 
pendence is  cancelled ;  and  this  is  Chemism ;  and 

Thirdly,  this  inner  essential  unity  of  the  object  is  posited 
as  different  from  its  independence,  and  is  the  subjective 
Notion,  posited  as  in  and  for  tteeZ/"  related  to  the  objectivity 
as  End ;  and  here  comes  in  Teleology.^ 

End  is  again  thus  defined :  ^^  The  Notion,  which  has  thus 
cancelled  as  posited  in  its  simple  unity  all  moments  of  its 
objective  presence  as  external,  is  thereby  freed  from  the  ob- 
jective externality  to  which  it  relates  itself  as  to  an  unessen- 
tial reality ;  this  objectively  free  Notion  is  the  End."  •  That 
is  to  say,  the  Notion  carries  plan,  intention,  purpose,  in  it : 
the  end  and  aim  goes  along  with  the  evolution,  and  is  accom- 
plished in  the  completion  of  the  process.  The  purpose  of 
the  whole  creation  is  exhibited  in  it,  and  not  outside  of  it 

In  the  following  passage,  we  get  some  nearer  glimpse  at 
what  he  means  by  Subjectivity  and  Objectivity :  — 

''In  that  here  the  Notion,  in  the  sphere  of  Objectivity 
where  its  determinateness  has  the  form  of  equivalent  exter- 
nality, is  in  Reciprocity  with  itself,  the  statement  of  its  move- 

1  Ibid.  y.  p.  173.        2  i^^^  y,  p.  174        s  i^ia.  y.  pp.  202,  203. 
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ment  becomes  doablj  difficult  and  complicated,  because  it  is 
immediately  itself  the  doubled,  and  is  ever  9,  first  and  ako 
a  second.  In  the  Notion  for  itself,  t.  e,  in  its  Subjectivity, 
its  distinction  from  itself  is,  as  inmiediatelj,  identical  totality 
for  itself ;  but  whereas  its  determinateness  is  equivalent  ex- 
ternality, therefore  is  the  identity  with  itsdf  also  again  im- 
mediately the  pushing-off  from  itself  (Abstossen  von  sick), 
80  that  what  is  determined  as  external  and  equivalent  is 
itself  much  more,  and,  as  itself  reflected  into  itself,  is  rather 
an  other.  Only  by  holding  fast  this  fact  will  the  objective 
return  of  the  Notion  into  itself,  t.  e.  the  true  objectifying  of 
the  same,  be  seized,  —  so  seized,  that  each  of  the  single 
moments  through  which  this  mediation  flows  is  itself  the 
whole  conclusion  of  the  same."  ^ 

Here  we  have  his  idea  of  the  movement;  and  it  may 
very  well  be  said  that  any  statement  of  it  is  ^'  doubly  diffi- 
cult and  complicated."  The  statement  actually  given,  here 
as  elsewhere,  would  seem  to  be  rather  a  mystification  in  a 
plausible  effusion  of  words  than  any  intelligible  solution  of 
the  difficulty,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  unsatisfactory. 
First,  we  have  the  Notion,  the  one  absc^ute  Whole,  as  it 
has  been  constituted  in  tlie  essential  relati<Hi  of  internal 
identity  and  external  difference  as  absolute  Content  and 
Form.  It  stands  eternally  in  that  state  of  unstable  equi- 
librium with  itself  in  which  that  equivalent  balancing  of 
ihe  internality  against  the  externality  is  called  Reciprocity. 
For  the  Notion  itself,  that  is,  in  respect  of  its  Subjectivity, 
the  distinctions  are  immediately  identical  with  the  totality  ; 
that  is,  the  internal  identity  and  the  external  differences  are 
one  and  the  same  Whole  in  which  the  external  determinate- 
ness is  the  equivalent  of  the  internality,  and  they  exactly 
balance  each  other.  Obviously,  while  they  should  in  fact 
exactly  balance  each  other  there  would  be  a  stable  equilib- 
rium, and  the  whole  thing  would  stand  still;  but  now, 
further,  the  internal  identity  of  tbe  Whole  as  such,  while 
2  Ibid.  y.  p.  227. 
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poshing  itself  into  the  external  and  equivalent  determinate- 
ness  as  objectivity,  and  so  rendering  the  equilibrium  unstar 
ble,  is  at  the  same  time  and  all  the  while  as  much  itself  as 
it  is  its  other,  which  is  reflected  into  the  Whole ;  and  this 
relation  of  return  of  ike  external  form  into  the  internal 
identity  is.  the  important  point  to  be  seized.  That,  no  doubt, 
is  a  very  important  point,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
bearing  upon  the  difficult  matter  of  the  movement.  It  gives 
no  light  upon  that  pushing^ff  into  an  equivalent  external- 
ity. There  is  rather  a  tacit  implication  that  the  Subjectiv- 
ity, or  that  aspect  of  the  one  Whole  Notion  where  it  is/br 
itself  and  free,  is  some  kind  of  conscious  spiritual  power, 
if  not  outside,  certainly  over  and  above,  or  superior  to, 
the  whole  identity  of  internal  and  external  as  the  absolute 
Content  and  Form,  and  is  of  itself  capable  of  doing  the 
pushing,  positing,  reflecting,  and  cancelling  the  equivalent 
externality,  or  of  diss<dving  it  altogether  into  the  internal 
identity  of  the  whole  again.  But  this  sort  of  Subjective 
power  is  no  explanation  of  the  movement.  It  has  no  ex- 
istence without  the  movement,  or  apart  from  it,  nor  apart 
from  the  Substance  or  E^ssence.  If  movement  be  only  the 
fact  that  something  moves  or  is  moving,  and  if  it  did  not 
begin  with  a  standstill,  or  with  a  perfect  equilibrium  of  star 
tionary  balance,  then  it  must  have  been  eternally  moving 
or  in  movement.  If  movement  eternally  resides  in  this 
one  whole  complex  of  metaf^iysieal  necessities,  essentities, 
categories,  necessary  relations,  and  absolute  truths,  and  is 
only  that  phase  of  the  Whole  which  makes  it  to  be  active 
Substance  in  tlie  necessary  internal  and  external  constitu- 
tion thereof  as  absolute  Content  and  Form,  and  as  absolute 
Causality  in  itself,  then  what  need  is  there  of  introducii^ 
any  such  foreign  Subjectivity  of  spiritual  power,  or  will,  to 
do  the  work  ?  The  Subjectivity  is  apparently  made  to  do 
the  whole  objectifying^  as  if  it  were  something  other  than  tlie 
Notion  itself  as  essentially  and  logically  constituted,  though 
not  wholly  severed  from  it,  nor  expressly  relegated  into  the 
realm  of  emptiness  for  its  dwelling  place. 
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If  the  equivalency,  or  reciprocity,  did  not  quite  react  to  a 
standstill  in  even  balance,  the  movement  might  seem  to  go 
on  of  itself,  if  not  necessarily,  yet  in  point  of  fact,  and  so 
the  Whole,  in  respect  of  external  form,  might  appear  to  be 
essentially  and  in  fact  in  perpetual  movement,  without  more. 
There  has  been  difficulty  about  the  origin  of  motion  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  philosophy.  Homer  seems  to  have 
had  some  idea  of  this  reciprocity  of  action  and  reaction 
when  he  made  Zens  hold  up  his  scales  and  weigh  Hector 
and  Achilles  in  the  even  balance  of  his  judgment.  The 
Jews  were  satisfied  with  finding  its  solution  in  Jehovah  or 
the  absolute  Lord.  Aristotle  found  it  in  the  "  first  Mover," 
and  Plato  in  the  that  which  itself  moves  itself,  £picurus 
could  make  no  progress  in  creating  a  world  out  of  atoms 
until  he  had  got  a  falling  movement  into  them,  and  then  it 
would  not  work  without  the  addition  of  a  deviation  of  direc- 
tion. But  whence  the  movement,  or  whence  the  deviation, 
came,  or  how  there  could  be  either  the  one  or  the  other,  he 
did  not  much  more  trouble  himself  to  explain  than  did  Plato 
as  to  how  a  thing  could  move  itself.  La  Place,  when  once 
he  had  a  solar  system  of  masses  and  gravity,  velocities  and 
momenta,  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  counterbalanced 
into  circular  orbits,  had  no  difficulty  in  concluding  that  the 
revolutions  would  go  on  eternally  without  any  additional 
agency.  The  mathematical  physicist  can  evolve  a  nebula 
into  a  solar  system  and  all  it  contains,  if  only  he  can  make 
his  atoms  fall,  or  can  get  a  heat-motion  out  of  some  chemical 
change  therein ;  and  he  will  readily  conclude  that  a  mass, 
with  a  Vis  Viva  in  it,  might  move  on  eternally  into  empty 
space.  Berkeley  scouted  the  idea  that  Gravity,  or  Force, 
could  be  laid  down  as  the  beginning  of  motion.^  Democri- 
tus'  atom.  Bacon's  matter,  and  Leibnitz's  monad,  had  a  prin- 
ciple of  motion  in  it.  St.  Austin  held  to  ''  a  spiritual  Sub- 
stance moving  itself."  According  to  Plato,  it  is  of  the  very 
essence  and  true  notion  of  soul  to  move  itself. 

^  "Patet  igitur  p:^Titatein  aut  vim  f rostra  poni  pro  principle  mo- 
tns."— D«  Motu:  Works,  Dublin,  1784,  ii.  125. 
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Hegel's  immense  exposition  of  Essence  and  Being  finds 
it  to  be  active  Substance  in  the  form  of  the  Notion ;  and 
this  Substanpe  is  of  such  a  purely  metaphysical  constitution 
and  nature,  though  a  solid  reality  as  such,  that  it  would 
seem  to  make  little  difference  whether  one  called  it  spiritual, 
or  simply  essential,  or  both  ideal  and  real.  In  his  system, 
however,  actualities,  realities,  seem  to  mean  only  such  reali- 
ties as  sense-perception  finds  to  be  such  in  external  Nature. 
As  before  observed,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  definable 
difference  between  self  -  movement  and  eternal  movement, 
when  predicated  of  the  absolute  one  Whole  of  real  Essence 
and  Power;  and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion, 
whether  a  priori  or  a  posteriori,  that  the  Universe  is,  and 
eternaUy  was  and  will  be,  in  motion  in  respect  of  some  part 
or  aspect  of  the  Whole,  and  never  was  or  will  be  entirely 
at  a  standstill. 

Hegel  everywhere  rather  tacitly  assumes  than  expressly 
declares  this  fact  of  eternal  movement.  It  seems  to  under- 
lie (if  it  be  not  fhe  true  meaning  of)  this  unstable  Reciproc- 
ity and  this  "  pushing  off "  (or  repulsion)  of  some  part  or 
phase  of  the  Notion  out  of  its  whole  identity  into  an  other 
as  object  for  itself,  still  standing  in  relation  to  the  Whole 
and  in  the  Whole  as  such ;  and  when  we  consider  the  actual 
and  necessary  internal  and  external  constitution  of  this 
Whole  as  the  Notion,  if  there  be  an  eternal  movement 
within  it  as  matter  of  fact  or  necessity,  the  internal  media- 
tion, out-throwing,  and  reflection  into  itself,  with  a  perpet- 
ually movable  boundary  of  limitation  and  form  and  a  per- 
petual change  of  special  and  particular  contents  and  forms, 
must  necessarily  be  the  result  of  the  movement.  If  there  is 
internal  necessity,  there  is  also  external  freedom ;  and  if 
there  be  an  external  movability,  there  is  also  an  internal 
immovability  as  its  ground.  Whether  we  call  the  one  aspect 
Subjectivity  and  the  other  Objectivity,  the  one  Ideality  and 
the  other  Reality,  it  would  seem  to  make  no  difference  in 
the  thing  itself :  that  remains  the  absolute  and  eternal  truth 
in  the  identity  of  the  Ideal  and  the  Real. 
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In  this  view,  the  '^  Negadnty/'  which  is  so  much  empha- 
sized, would  seem  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  absolute 
and  eternal  necessity  of  limitation  in  which  Whole  and  Parts 
are  bound  as  in  an  adamantine  chain.  The  End  or  Purpose 
is  Involved  in  the  process,  and  comes  out  in  the  conclusion. 
In  reference  to  the  End,  the  process  may  be  described  as  a 
shoiUd  and  a  striving  (soUen  und  streben),  but  b  nothing 
else  or  other  than  the  Notion  and  its  process ;  and  the  No- 
tion in  its  Aliness  is  the  absolute  Reality  and  Ideality  in 
one. 


V 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  ESSENTIAL  NOTION. 

§  1.  Hegel's  Manner  op  Treatment  —  Kant's 
Syllogism. 

Upon  ihe  logical  constitution  of  the  Notion  as  the  one 
whole  Essentity,  the  tenor  of  Hegel's  style  and  use  of  terms, 
and  his  manner  of  treatment,  is  such  as  often  to  confound 
the  reader,  if  not  to  perplex  and  dash  his  maturest  counsels, 
or  sometimes  to  he,  for  the  most  part,  an  unintelligihle  jar- 
gon, or,  if  intelligihle,  not  such  as  he  can  approve,  or  concur 
in.  In  general,  one  might  find  it  difficult  to  avoid  the  im- 
pression that  some  mystical  spirit,  or  "  pure  activity,"  was 
doing  the  whole  husiness,  for  the  first  time,  and  was  caught 
in  the  act  of  creating  a  universe  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of 
logical  shadows  and  ideal  dreams ;  precipitating  and  posit- 
ing essence,  suhstrate,  content,  actuality,  reality,  and  sub- 
stantiality, when  none  existed  before.  But  all  this  is  prob- 
ably to  be  understood  as  only  his  peculiar  manner  of 
approaching  his  problem,  and  of  stating  or  describing  the 
logical  nature  and  character  of  the  whole  Reality  and  its 
process.  Really,  or  in  absolute  fact.  Essentiality,  Substan- 
tiality, Potentiality,  Actuality,  Essence  and  Existence,  Con- 
tent and  Form,  neyer  begun  to  be  at  all,  were  never  the 
result  of  a  process  of  pure  being,  pure  activity,  or  mere  be- 
coming, and  were  never  created  at  all,  any  more  than  the 
absolute  one  and  whole  of  real  existence ;  but  the  Whole  as 
such,  the  Essential  Relation  as  such.  Substrate  as  such,  Con- 
tent and  Form,  Substantiality,  Actuality,  Potentiality,  Neces- 
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sity  and  Possibility,  and  indeed  all  these  internal  and  neces- 
sary relations,  and  all  the  categories  of  reason  and  necessity 
involved  therein,  are  alike  necessary  and  eternal  in  them- 
selves, absolutely  true  in  their  own  nature,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  infinite  in  the  sense  of  being  without  beginning,  end, 
or  middle  as  such.  Movement  and  change  within  the  Whole, 
as  thus  constituted,  are  likewise  eternal  and  necessary.  With 
Hegel,  Essence  is  not  merely  Being  (Seyn),  nor  a  Becom- 
ing (  Werden)  only,  but  also  a  been  (gewesen),  and  a  been 
in  '^  a  timeless  past : ''  it  is  what  dwells  in  Immensity  and 
£temity. 

If  we  take  as  an  axiom  the  scientific  statement  that  mat- 
ter and  gravity,  or  essence  and  energy,  are  inseparable,  or 
do  not  exist  apart  from  each  other,  we  accept  the  same  truth, 
though  obtusely  and  in  the  lump,  and  without  any  clear  com- 
prehension of  its  metaphysical  truth  or  logical  necessity.  In 
science,  essence  and  energy  (mass  and  potential)  are  held 
to  be  inconceivable  apart  from  each  oiherf;  but  in  what  way 
the  two  things,  or  the  two  phases  of  one  and  the  same  thing, 
are  to  be  unified  into  a  Whole,  no  definite  statement  is  made, 
no  clear  conception  given.  Neither  is  there  any  intelligible 
explanation  in  what  manner  they  can  possibly  exist  along- 
side each  other,  or  as  external  to  each  other,  and  without 
the  internal  continuity  of  a  one  Whole.  Any  endeavor  to 
solve  the  enigma  is  cautiously  evaded  as  speculative,  meta- 
physical, and  foreign  to  the  purpose  and  business  of  science. 
This  Hegelian  philosophy  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  most 
profound  and  masterly  effort  hitherto  made  to  furnish  an 
intelligible  solution  of  this  abstruse  and  difficult  problem. 
To  say  that  no  solution  is  possible  for  human  reason,  is 
merely  a  flinching  from  the  abstrusities  of  the  subject,  a 
confession  of  incapacity,  or  a  voluntary  handing  over  of  the 
problem  to  the  professed  metaphysician. 

To  the  imagination  of  the  ancients,  the  world  was  figured 
under  the  image  of  the  fabled  Proteus,  a  creature  that  could 
shift  itself  into  aU  manner  of  shapes  and  forms  without  los- 
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ing  its  identitj.  In  method,  style,  language,  and  manner  of 
treatment,  this  Hegelian  Logic  may  certainly  be  said  to  be 
as  protean  as  Proteus  himself,  if  indeed  its  identity  be  not 
wholly  lost  at  last,  vanishing,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  an 
ideal  vision,  into  thin  air.  If  it  has  any  basis,  if  it  be  any- 
thing other  than  a  subjective  dream  of  the  fancy  imagining 
it,  it  is  a  schematic  theory  of  the  universe  grounded  on  ne- 
cessity and  fact.  His  empty  Negative  is  a  necessity.  His 
real  Being  (or  £ssentity)  is  a  necessity.  His  unity  of  Reality 
and  Possibility  is  a  necessity.  His  infinitely  movable  boun- 
dary of  limitation,  negation,  and  reflection  between  the  two 
is  a  necessity.  His  eternal  activity  of  Becoming  and  De- 
parting is  a  necessity.  His  return  of  all  movements  (or 
*'  moments  *'  of  change)  into  identity  with  the  one  whole  and 
absolute  power  and  Causality  is  a  necessity.  All  his  cate- 
gories of  Essence,  Reflection,  Mediation,  Distinction,  and 
Identity,  of  Subject  and  Object,  of  Will,  Judgment,  End 
and  Aim,  and  in  short,  of  the  theoretical  Notion,  or  of  the 
complete  Idea,  are  alike  necessities,  or  they  are  grounded  in 
the  eternal  necessities  whereon  the  universe  is  built. 

The  universe  itself  is  thus  resolved  into  an  abstruse 
complex  of  unalterable  and  eternal  necessities,  alterable  de- 
terminations, mediations,  conditions  and  limitations,  immu- 
table essential  relations  and  movable  relativities,  permanent 
realities  and  changeable  actualities,  eternal  movement  and 
temporary  motions  and  changes,  which  are  all  alike  grounded 
on  necessity.  There  is  mobility  in  the  standing  All.  Es- 
sentiality moves  into  essences.  Substantiality  into  substances, 
Potentiality  into  potencies  and  powers,  and  Causality  into 
effects,  but  always  under  the  necessary  limitations.  One 
Actuality  moves  into  another.  All  movement  is  reflected 
(or  turned  back)  into  the  Whole  Identity,  and  all  motions 
into  their  sources.  Possibility,  Freedom,  Contingency,  Ac- 
cidentality.  Appearance,  Disappearance,  and  a  perpetual 
flow  of  permanencies  and  evanescences,  are  all  as  neces- 
sary as  the  everlasting  foundations.     An  eternal  cycle  of 
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creation  and  destruction  is  as  necessary  as  the  ^er-iden- 
ticai  whole  reality:  the  Ideality  is  as  necessary  as  the 
Reality. 

In  the  three  first  principles  or  hypostases  of  the  Grood, 
Intelligence,  and  Soul  in  Nature,  the  Neoplatonists  seem  to 
have  regarded  the  Intelligence  (i.  e.  the  pure  universal 
Reason)  as  somehow  an  eternal,  impartible  (indivisible), 
and  immutable  essence  (they  do  not  say  an  immovable, 
unalterable,  or  rigid  diamond  network  -or  schema)  ;  but 
how  constituted  in  itself,  or  of  what  eternal  necessities  or 
necessary  relations,  or  how  united  into  a  ^^  unical  hyparxis," 
or  how  wielded  into  a  process  of  thought,  or  differentiated 
into  the  universal  variety,  or  how  it  could  be  in  itself  an 
eternally  active  Reason,  there  is  no  intelligible  statement, 
or  their  exposition  is  not  clear  and  explicit  We  might 
sometimes  imagine  that  they  supposed,  or  presupposed, 
some  kind  of  universal  platform,  groundwork,  or  unaltera- 
ble, immovable  schema,  as  one  thing,  the  Good  as  fmother, 
and  the  Soul  as  another,  consubsistent  alongside  of  one 
another,  rather  than  as  fused  into  the  identical  unity  of  one 
living  and  absolute  Whole.  With  Produs,  "  the  first  order 
of  Intelligibles  neither  moved  nor  stood  still,"  but ''  Intel- 
lect was  both  moved  and  permanent."  Whether  he  con- 
ceived the  Good,  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  or  Necessity  itself, 
or  any  other  eternal  principles,  absolute  truths,  or  necessary 
relations,  as  belonging  to  this  first  order  of  intelligible  re- 
alities, is  perhaps  not  clear  and  certain,  but  evidently  the 
Intelligence  was  somehow  conceived  to  be  both  movable 
and  immovable.  With  Plotinus,  ''  Life  [Soul]  is  intimately 
united  with  the  Intelligence,  and  subsists  in  it  and  with  it," 
but  exactly  how,  he  does  not  undertake  to  say.  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  adopted  Arbtotle's  doctrine,  that  (as  he 
expresses  it)  ^'the  Intelligence  possesses  all  things  and  is 
all  things,  because  in  it  the  subject  thinking,  the  object 
thought,  and  the  thought  itself,  are  identical."  Some  mod- 
erns treat  of  pure  Reason,  or  Intelligence,  as  if  they  imag- 
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ined  it  to  be  a  rigid,  unalterable,  immutable,  but  infinitely 
divisible  and  movable  matter,  ground,  platform,  schema,  or 
"  diamond  network  "  of  atoms  and  gravity,  if  not  of  funda- 
mental necessities,  eternal  laws,  and  absolute  facts,  upon 
which,  or  under  or  within  which.  Force,  or  Soul  as  an 
active  essence,  or  pure  Spirit  as  superessential  power,  some- 
how acted  or  operated.  It  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the 
impression  or  feeling  that  some  such  underlying  basis  or 
schema  must  exist.  We  may  even  try  to  extend  it  into  the 
infinite  abyss  of  empty  Space  or  absolute  Nothingness 
lying  beyond  all  bounds  of  the  actual  universe,  or  beyond 
the  reach  of  matter  and  gravity ;  but  reason  drives  us  to 
the  conclusion  at  last,  that  ground,  platform,  schema,  and 
network,  together  with  all  else,  must  even  be  included 
within  the  absolute  one  Whole  of  all  Reality.  Considered 
as  ground  or  basis.  Reason  or  Intelligence,  however  inter- 
nally constituted,  cannot  possibly  be  an  inexorable  schema, 
an  inflexible  network,  or  a  rigid  mould  into  which  plastic 
material  might  be  poured  and  formed.  It  cannot  possibly 
be  entirely  unalterable,  nor  entirely  immovable,  though  it 
be  quite  conceivable  that  it  should  be  fundamentally  im- 
mutable and  indivisible  in  its  own  nature,  or  merely  as 
ground  or  basis.  In  a  certain  external  way,  the  standing 
Whole  may  be  contemplated  as  unmoved  and  immovable, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  internal  aspect  and  con- 
stitution of  it,  it  may,  and  indeed  must,  be  conceived  as 
partially  mavable,  partially  divisible  and  distributable  into 
distinguishable  parts,4^hases,  special  relations  and  forms,  or 
into  partially  distinct  specialities  and  particularities  within 
the  Whole,  without  absolute  breach  of  continuity,  or  com- 
plete severance  or  destruction  of  identity  in  the  essential 
Whole  as  such.  If  there  is  to  be  movement  at  all  within 
the  Whole  (and  the  simple  fact  is,  that  all  Nature  is  in 
motion),  there  must  necessarily  be  absolute  Causality,  abso- 
lute essential  Relation,  and  absolute  Reciprocity  of  Action 
and  Reaction  within  it,  no  less   than   absolutely  necessary 
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changes  of  internal  relations  of  Whole  and  parts,  specialities 
and  particularities,  just  in  so  far  as  there  is  actual  move- 
ment; and  consequently  there  must  necessarily  he  also 
specially  determined  and  temporarily  fixed  media  or  means 
and  instrumentalities,  fixed  conditions  and  limitations,  and 
a  continual  dialectic  of  mediation  throughout,  or  at  least 
coextensive  with  the  actual  movements,  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  whole  process ;  and  the  process  itself  can  end  only  in 
a  reflection,  return,  and  final  resolution  of  the  movement, 
together  with  all  the  special  relations,  special  essences,  and 
particular  existences  and  appearances  therehy  temporarily 
established,  but  still  fundamentally  dependent  thereon,  back 
again  into  the  essential  identity  of  the  eternal  Whole.  A  cer- 
tain external  and  superficial  succession  of  secondary  causes 
and  effects,  or  an  externally  observable  sequence  of  facts 
and  events,  may  indeed  continue  indefinitely,  in  an  ad  in- 
finxttim  series  of  terms,  or  (for  that  matter)  even  eternally 
on  some  great  circle  of  the  circumferential  All ;  but  any 
absolute  separation  or  complete  severance  of  any  part  or 
particle  of  the  whole  reality,  any  plunging  off  into  utter 
vacuity  by  itself  alone,  would  be  simply  impossible.  The 
adamantine  chain  of  causal  continuity  can  never  be  broken 
asunder,  or  parted  from  its  eternal  and  necessary  ground. 
These  are  some  of  the  necessities  which  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  logical  Syllogism  or  Notion  of  the  whole  Re- 
ality. 

Kant's  syllogism  of  synthetic  Apperception  and  Judg- 
ment, and  his  whole  question,  How  *^ synthetic  Jtidaments 
are  possible,  related  to  the  Human  Understanding  only ; 
and  it  was  a  lifeless  formula.  Hegel's  syllogism  of  the 
absolute  lo.^cal  Notion  relates  to,  and  embraces,  the  entire 
universe  of  reality,  which  is  in  truth  resolved  into  a  logical 
and  metaphysical  complex  of  unalterable  necessities,  neces- 
sary relations,  and  absolute  movement  of  the  movable  essen- 
tities  on  the  ground  of  the  immovable  whole  Essentity  as  such, 
whereby  the  standing  Whole  is  transformed  from  a  blind 
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mechanical  aggregation  of  disseyered  entities,  and  raised  to 
the  absolute  height  of  a  mobile  unity  and  identity  of  the 
Ideal  and  the  Real,  full  of  life  and  power,  not  exactly  an 
*'  ineffable  fountain,"  but  an  inexhaustible  source  of  creative 
and  destructive  activities.  The  logical  syllogism  is  thus 
brought  to  real  life  and  to  life  eternal.  Its  synthetic  unity 
lies,  not  in  any  central  ^'  dark  point,"  imaginary  line,  or 
empty  zero,  but  in  the  Whole  as  a  Whole.  This  whole  Es- 
sentity  is,  at  once  and  in  one,  Essentiality  and  Potentiality, 
Substantiality  and  Causality,  and  is  Universality,  Speciality, 
Particularity,  and  Totality,  in  the  eternal  form  of  the  logical 
Notion  and  absolute  Idea. 

In  the  condition  in  which  philosophy  stood  with  Bacon, 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Kant,  or  down  to  Hegel  and 
Cousin,  there  was  a  general  acceptance  or  implicit  assump- 
tion of  two  distinct  worlds,  —  the  world  of  Nature  and  the 
world  of  Spirit,  a  realm  of  Science  and  a  realm  of  Revela- 
tion. The  prevailing  conception  of  absolute  Spirit,  or  God, 
was  that  of  some  vague,  mystical,  unfathomable,  incompre- 
hensible, and  purely  spiritual  power  and  personality.  With 
the  Scholastic  mystics  and  mystical  idealists,  God  was  pure 
immaterial  Being,  pure  activity  (actus  purus),  a  spiritual 
power  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  any  reach  of  sci- 
ence or  philosophy.  It  was  something  that  lay  ^<  beyond 
the  reaches  of  our  souls."  As  to  how  any  such  Being  could 
possibly  be  constituted,  could  absolutely  and  eternally  exist, 
or  could  act  or  operate  upon  the  world  of  Nature,  there  was 
either  no  rigid  inquiry,  or  no  strictly  logical  thought,  or 
none  beyond  the  pale  of  subjective,  emotional,  reverential 
dreaming,  or  some  kind  of  factitious  Biblical  and  dogmatic 
speculation  about  divine  Revelation  and  the  God-man.  He- 
gel seems  to  have  approached  the  subject  of  philosophy 
from  this  general  point  of  view.  The  chief  scope  of  his 
endeavor  would  seem  to  be,  on  the  face  of  his  method,  style, 
and  manner  of  treatment,  to  reduce  this  vague  and  inade- 
quate conception  to  some  definite  logical  precision  c^  thought 
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ecKotial  dr^ereBre,  preraCs  throcgbicivt  the  ooe  ibaoiate 
Wboie.  His  Metxpbj&e  goes  throng  with  aa  eUMvate  and 
fjstenEUae  dL«ctt«^ioD  al  aU  tbeae  categofies  of  reason  and 
wteefmtr.  There  is  an  auempl  at  complete  aaalrsis  and 
eooiplete  srntbe^ts.  Ther  are  exfaToited  ia  all  tfaeir  relatioiis 
of  iieeeasitT.  limitadoD.  mediation,  oppoeitioiu  eontradiction, 
and  reconeiliatioo  into  nnitr  and  identitj.  Within  the  Whfde, 
all  seeiDt  to  be  morable  on  the  basis  of  the  inunorable  <» 
the  imniored.  Tet  he  seems  to  commence  with  Nothing 
and  mere  Being^  and  Becoininir.  and  no  real  entitj  aj^iears 
to  exiftt  imtil  a  pare  activity  of  being,  coming  to  be,  or  Be- 
coming, has  created  it  oat  of  Nothing,  and  establisfaed  it  ais 
Essence  (  Wesen).  No  real  Essentitj.  no  Actnality,  a]^>ear8 
to  hare  an  existence  until  some  risioaary  mediation  of  pore 
Being  and  Nothing  has  set,  posited,  and  established  iK  as 
Essential  Relation  and  abs<diite  Groand.  Bot  reallj  the 
absolote  and  eternal  exigence  of  the  one  whole  and  real 
Essentity  is  assumed,  implied,  and  presupposed  from  first 
to  last«  His  style  and  manner  are  singularly  delusive  and 
perplexing.  As  Swedenborg  purports  to  describe  what  he 
saw  up  in  the  seventh  heaven,  so  Hegel  writes  as  if  he  had 
ascended  into  the  realm  of  pure  Spirit,  had  had  a  clear  spec- 
ulation of  all  that  was  going  on  there,  and  was  now  defining 
the  necessities,  grounds,  and  instramentalities,  describing 
the  ways,  means,  and  processes,  and  informing  his  readers 
of  the  whole  tnith  and  method  of  the  proceeding.  Every- 
where an  activity  seems  to  be  hovering,  ready  to  posit, 
set,  and  cancel  anything  and  everything  that  needs  to  be 
posited,  set,  or  cancelled,  with  sdmost  as  much  indifference 
to  the  question  whence  the  active  power  comes  as  when 
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Darwin  talks  of  "  laws  acting,"  or  of  "  Natural  Selection," 
and  the  like,  doing  things.  But  the  reader  cannot  well 
help  doubting  of  this  invisible  Ariel,  or  even  if  his  facile 
informant  has  ever  been  there  at  all ;  and  he  grows  suspi- 
cious that  the  whole  affair  is  a  magic  web  spun,  Arachne- 
like,  out  of  the  imaginative  subjectivity  of'  Hegel's  own 
head.  Indeed,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  leave  the  surer  path 
of  the  investigation  of  Nature,  of  metaphysical  theory  ver- 
ified by  natural  fact,  and,  taking  an  eagle  flight  into  the 
uppermost  empyrean,  boldly  plants  himself  upon  "  the  purely 
speculative  standpoint,"  and  (as  it  were)  upon  the  very  top 
of  the  universe  itself.  There  might  be  less  objection  to  all 
this  if  he  had  in  fact  rigidly  pursued  the  logic  of  reason 
and  necessity  in  a  clearly  systematic  manner,  and  kept  en- 
tirely clear  of  pure  idealism  and  theological  adumbrations. 
Notwitlistanding  all  his  obscurations,  he  displays  a  depth 
of  insight,  a  comprehensiveness,  a  consistency  of  metaphys- 
ical theory  and  on  the  whole  a  logical  precision  of  thought 
and  language,  that  surpasses  all  his  predecessors.  His  phi- 
losophy (if  comprehensible  at  all)  must  be  comprehended 
in  its  entirety  and  as  a  whole. 

Theodore  Parker  thought  there  might  be  something  in  it, 
but  that  what  it  was,  was  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  find- 
ing out.  Others  have  considered  it,  as  King  James  did 
Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  as  being  "like  the  wisdom  of 
God  that  passeth  all  understanding."  It  is  even  reported 
that  Hegel  himself  said  that  "  but  one  man  understood  him, 
and  he  did  not."  Schwegler  rather  seems  to  have  regarded 
it  as  a  dreamy  diamond  network  of  logical  shadows ;  Tren- 
delenburg, as  "an  intricately  intertwisted  theory  of  logical 
conclusions,  which  left  all  real  content  outside  its  scope ;  " 
and  Schopenhauer  denounced  him  unmercifidly  as  a  mag- 
ical charlatan,  bent  on  puzzling  and  bamboozling  weak  in- 
tellects to  keep  them  and  himself  within  the  pale  of  church 
and  state :  with  him,  it  is  always  "  the  still  grosser  nonsense 
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S  2.  BxAx.  Eaacmrr  —  DocnuxE  or  Lmtam  —  Mys- 

TIFICATIO^r   ET   HeGSL. 

What,  tWm>  MBrt  be  the  acJMl  ccMthatioa  aad  p>>^ 
tkU  abs<)liite  One  aad  All  of  real  £aaeadt]r  wliidi  is  called 
tile  kgical  NoCioa  or  Abeolatr  Idea  ?  and  in  what  manner 
is  it  coBceirablj  poesibie  that  as  such  it  can  be  distingiiiflhed 
or  limited,  or  caa  diiitingiiiA  aad  Hmit  itself  into  all  the 
specialities  awl  paiticalars  of  actaal  Natare,  or  into  finite 
sodb  in  Natare  ?  Aa  answer  to  these  ipMstions  seems  to 
hare  been  the  borden  and  the  aim,  the  difficulty,  puzzle, 
enigma,  and  labor,  of  all  philosophy  hitherto,  —  a  labor  that 
is  not  likely  to  end  nntil  some  intelligible  solntioa  of  the 
problem  shall  be  accomplished. 

The  Neoplatonists,  at  the  soamdt  ci  all  philoeophy  in  their 
day,  seem  to  hare  arrired  at  sMne  ragoe  conception  of  an 
absolute  Intelligence,  baring  a  morement  of  life  in  it,  (nt 
somehow  intimately  blended  with  it,  whereby  it  was  actire, 
as  the  nnirersal,  archetypal  Idea  of  Essence  and  Fonn.  It 
seems  to  hare  been  conceived  as  a  one  Whole  in  itself,  or  as 
a  ^nnical  Hyparxis'*  of  Essence,  Activity,  and  Form  in 
one.  Indeed,  the  Hypostasis  of  the  Three  First  Princi{de8 
in  the  One  of  Flotinos,  and  this  nnical  Hypands  of  Proclos, 
would  seem  to  hare  been  really  cimceired  (however  vagoely 
stated)  very  much  after  the  manner  of  the  Syllogistic  Unity 
of  Apperception  and  Jndgment  in  the  l<^cal  Notion  of 
Hegel,  or  (as  Rosenkranz  prefers  to  call  it)  the  logical  Idea 
of  all  Reality  and  Ideality  in  one.  As  sach,  with  Proclos, 
it  was  a  certain  ^^  proceeding  intellect,"  and  it  proceeded 

*  7%«  World  <u  Will  and  Idea^  by  Artihur  Schopenhauer,  trans,  by 
N.  B.  Haldam,  M.  A,  and  John  Kemp,  M.  A,  London,  1886,  toL  li. 
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into  the  "uniccU  hyparooes*^  of  the  lesser  intelligences  or 
souls,  and  even  into  the  forms  of  material  things ;  but  of 
Nature  as  it  really  is  they  had  little  scientific  knowledge, 
and  no  adequate  conceptions,  and  they  could  give  no  ex- 
planations of  natural  phenomena  beyond  certain  crude,  hypo- 
thetical fancies.  They  seem  to  have  had  some  obscure  notion 
of  an  absolute  power  and  potentiality  of  creative  evolution 
into  a  world  of  things.  The  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  bears 
some  general  resemblance  to  this  scheme.  With  him,  the 
Supreme  "  Monad  "  or  divine  Soul  was  constituted  as  a  one 
Whole  of  "  unity  and  multitude "  in  one  absolute  "  Sub- 
stance, the  Only,  the  Universal  and  Necessary,"  or  "  the 
Magnitude  of  positive  Reality  "  (other  than  which  was  noth- 
ing but  its  possibility) ;  and  it  had  a  principle  of  motion 
within  it,  and  was  at  once  individual  and  universal,  whole 
and  parts  in  one,  and  a  living  Personality.  The  ultimate 
particulars  or  elements  of  all  bodies  and  souls  were  abo  con- 
ceived as  monadic  wholes,  individuals,  or  '^  atom-souls."  A 
"Monad"  was  a  "simple  substance,"  not  a  compound  or 
aggregate  of  hard  material  atoms,  and  it  had  a  principle  of 
motion  within  it.  So  Democritus  and  Bacon  insisted  that 
the  atoms  (or  "  seeds  of  things  ")  should  be  laid  down  joined 
with  a  principle  of  motion.  The  atom  or  monad  was  not  a 
simple  and  same  substance  throughout,  but  was  an  integral 
whole  of  substance  and  activity  in  one,  however  distinguished 
into  parts  or  aspects,  and  was  interiorly  capable  of  change- 
able relations,  affections,  unconscious  "  perceptions "  and 
"  appetitive  "  desires,  even  in  the  lowest  forms  (whereof  all 
bodies  as  such  were  compounded),  but  was  exteriorly  unim- 
pressible,  unalterable,  and  indestructible ;  but  in  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom  the  internal  motion,  appetitive  function,  and 
sensibility  displayed  only  an  unconscious  vegetative  growth 
or  "  shifting  state,"  or  a  perceptive  and  appetitive  capability, 
without  memory  or  reason.  In  animals,  the  internal  evolu- 
tion of  the  monadic  atom-soul  reached  a  higher  stage  or  de- 
gree of  increasing  "  perceptions,"  and  some  small  degree  of 
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tik^  «ia^emai  ibt^'^  id  vaotce  raiLer  tiaa  the  iBterva]  £a- 
k^ni^  ^  iu«i&pLi  tacs.  Hk  fjsum  dif^^Ts  proCoowi  might 
hsUt  tJM:  f ui«dajx»ex!tjj  depdu  «€  pLiia«>;^T.  SdB.  as  vxtk 
iMrh^-suie*  ajxi  ^f^ixxm.  Lk  mhid  vas  b««i(Mided  m  dMolo^- 
kal  UiUt^  znd  Ll«  tbooglit  wat  otHcared  ia  a  dcMidT  halo  oi 
jMPiiM^^-itan'^UMXire  ffrmbolism.  not  nniike  tint  ol  Racon  ia 
bi*  day.  Nererthelefis.  be  maj  be  called  the  GGrmam  Flaio, 
with  at  mtMfb  yropneij  as  BaeoD  is  sutm'tiiiifa  styled  **tfae 
BriiUb  VhUo**^  Hu  Tautoaings  partake  of  the  euiieiii  tlie- 
ori««  fif  liiK  age  and  tone,  and  be  seems  to  labor  uMktoadorir 
a)>] y  witb  the  preralent  notion  of  a  world  of  matter  and  a 
world  of  sjiirit,  coexistent,  bot  n;pait  from  each  other,  or 
with  no  causal  continuity  otherwise  than  in  some  vagne  om- 
nipotent ^/fo^  manner  ;  and  also  with  the  corrent  doctrine  of 
J>eHcartes  that  animals  were  mere  physiological  machines, 
baring  no  soals,  or  none  that  could  be  saved  and  go  to 
heaven ;  and  with  the  Spinozan  universal  divine  Substance, 
on  the  one  liand,  and  the  accepted  mathematicid  theory  of 
Atoms,  Gravity,  and  a  Void,  on  the  other. 

I>;ibnitz  concluded  that  there  must  be  atoms  as  ^  simple 
substances/*  since  all  bodies  were  ascertained  to  be  com- 
jKiunds.  But  he  was  too  much  of  a  metaphysician  as  well 
as  a  mathematician  not  to  see  that  atoms,  as  mere  points, 
must  be  sheer  nonentities,  and  that  as  ^^  simple  substances  " 
tlipy  could  not  be  merely  hard,  impenetrable  particles,  with- 
out qualities,  and  without  any  principle  of  motion  within 
thorn.  In  this  he  agreed  with  Democritus  and  Bacon.  But 
on  his  principle  of  necessary  individuality,  and  adopting  the 
Atomic  theory  so  far  as  to  assume  the  necessary  existence  of 
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atoms  or  monads  as  discrete  wholes  of  some  kind,  with  a 
principle  or  fact  of  movement  in  them,  he  concluded  that, 
by  reason  of  this  internal  motion  and  change  in  the  monad, 
unity  and  multitude  must  necessarily  be  involved  in  the  one 
whole  as  such,  and  so,  that  there  must  be  in  the  ^'  simple 
substance ''  (the  Monad)  '^  a  plurality  of  affections  and  rela- 
tions," although  there  were  "  no  parts  "  separable  or  divisi- 
ble ;  and  those  "  simple  substances  "  entered  into  the  bodies 
which  were  compounded,  and  a  compound  was  only  '^  a  col- 
lection or  aggregate  of  simples."  No  external  influence 
could  reach  or  affect  the  internal  motion  of  this  monad; 
but  there  was  a  continually  '^  shifting  state  "  in  the  whole 
internal  unity ;  and  this  he  called  '^  Perception/*  which  (he 
said)  must  be  "  carefully  distinguished  from  Apperception  or 
Consciousness."  This  unconscious  "  Perception  "  would  seem 
to  have  been  conceived  as  something  quite  different  from  what 
is  now  understood  by  sense-perception,  which  involves  the 
idea  of  some  collision  from  without  with  the  inner  perceiving 
souL  Leibnitz  seems  to  deny  any  such  external  action,  affect- 
ing the  internal  nature  of  the  Monad.  But  this  inwardly 
^^  shifting  state "  (which  he  called  Perception)  was  said  to 
be  '^  inexplicable  by  mechanical  causes."  On  the  question 
how  it  was  caused,  he  is  not  explicit ;  but  evidently  his  Mo- 
nad was  not  to  be  a  mere  machine.  It  seems  to  have  been 
conceived  rather  as  a  one  whole  substance,  essence,  or  essen- 
tity,  comprising  unity  and  multitude  in  one  and  the  same 
identical  and  continuous  whole,  without  parts  absolutely 
separable  or  divisible,  though  distinguishable  in  thought  into 
manifold  aspects,  relations,  affections,  and  differences  within 
the  Whole ;  in  short,  his  idea  of  the  Monad  (and  especially 
the  supreme  Monad),  though  vaguely  and  obscurely  ex- 
pressed, could  not  have  been  very  far  from  the  Hegelian 
conception  of  the  logical  Notion. 

These  "  simple  substances,"  or  "  created  Monads,"  which 
as  yet  were  only  "  perceptive  "  and  "  appetitive,"  but  had  no 
memory  nor  consciousness,  might  be  regarded  as  Entelechies, 
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tkcve  w  a  kma  •< 
r  to  mmeAer^  «*-  fnw  «■« 
ke  calM  **  Apr«cis»a  ^  «r  *^  Dtare : 
Mmutd  anircd  at  acv 
pgtegptoo—  IccaiBe  iMve  aad  i 
tlMf  OBMe  to  be  ifc— piBi»4  wish. 
fMd  '^^  s  kind  of  ewmculjre  actios  irikirli  i 
Iwl  idn  k  ikoi  resHOii.  Thcj  kad  nae  decree  irf 
fmi  afaou  So  Baeoo  aup^Mwed  tiiat  insects*  Itarii^  Tolimtarj 
■KAion,  Bunt  therefore  hare  ima^inatioiiy  tJioiigli  in  gnats 
asd  flics,  and  in  nnaD  birds,  it  migfat  be  more  ^  mntable  and 
giddj.**  Bot  it  was  in  Man  onlj  that  the  supreme  goTero- 
iog  Monad  of  the  idiole  bodr-pc^itic  of  monads  or  ^atom- 
fook  **  (whereof  be  was  compounded)  rose  to  ^'  the  cognition 
of  nefcssary  and  eternal  troths.'*  and  became  "a  reasonable 
goal  or  spirit."  But  the  body  itself,  in  which  this  sopreme 
Monad  thus  made  its  appearance  as  the  ratuMud  sool,  was 
likewise  made  op  of  monads  which  had  not  risen  above  the 
state  of  mere  appetitire  desire  and  miconscioos  ''  perception." 
If  (he  conUnnes)  we  choose  to  gire  the  name  soul  to  all  these 
atomic  monads,  it  is  rery  well,  bat  he  would  prefer  to  con- 
fine that  term  ^^  to  sach  monads  only  as  have  come  to  possess 
distinct  perceptions  accompanied  with  Memory,  Appercep- 
tion, and  O>nseioasness." 

In  view  of  any  rational  psychology  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  aboat  the  constitution  of  matter  and  bodies,  cells, 
and  protoplasm,  and  physical  and  physiological  structures  in 
genera],  as  well  as  about  mind  and  soul,  this  monadic  Soul- 
theory  must  be  set  down  as  not  merely  deficient  in  logical 
precision,  but  as  altogether  fantastic  and  visionary.  It  gives 
no  intelligible  account  of  Sense -perception,  Consciousness, 
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Memory,  or  Readon.  And  yet,  in  a  kind  of  birds-eye  view 
of  the  whole  manner  and  history  of  the  appearance  of  finite 
soul  on  the  stage  of  Nature,  it  is,  on  the  one  hand^  singularly 
suggestive  of  the  more  modern  but  scarcely  less  crude  doc- 
trine of  the  current  scientific  evolution,  and  on  the  other 
shows  some  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  deeper  Hegelian 
dialectic ;  and  there  is  a  certain  obtuse  show  of  plausibility 
in  it. 

Having  thus  arrived  at  ^^  a  reasonable  soul "  in  Man  that 
is  capable  of  '^  the  cognition  of  necessary  and  eternal  truth," 
he  proceeds  with  his  doctrine  of  '*  Sufficient  Reason ; "  and 
mixing  mathematical  and  metaphysical  reasonings  in  a 
wholly  external  manner,  he  concludes  that  ^'  the  final  rea- 
son of  things  "  must  and  can  on]y  be  found  in  ^'  a  necessary 
Substance,  in  which  the  detail  of  changes  exists  immanently 
as  their  source ; "  and  that  this  is  '^  that  which  we  call  God." 
This  "  Supreme  Substance "  is  the  "  Only,  Universal,  and 
Necessary : ''  it  has  nothing  outside  of  it,  but,  ^^  as  a  simple 
series  of  possible  beings,  it  must  be  capable  of  limits,  and 
must  contain  as  much  reality  as  possible."  God  is  perfect, 
but  is  "  nothing  but  the  magnitude  of  positive  reality  taken 
exactly,  setting  aside  the  limits  or  bounds  in  that  which  is 
limited."  Here  is  some  vague  but  implicit  appreciation  of 
the  necessary  categories  of  Positive  and  Negative,  of  Neces- 
sity and  Freedom,  of  Universal  and  Particular,  and  of  abso- 
lute Content  and  Form  ;  and  some  indistinct  approximation 
to  the  Hegelian  conception  of  Quantity  as  intensive  and  ex- 
tensive magnitude  or  degree,  and  of  the  unity  of  Quantity 
and  Quality  as  Modality,  and  to  the  Spinozan  conception  of 
Thought  and  Extension  as  but  two  sides  or  aspects  (internal 
and  external)  of  one  and  the  same  whole  Reality. 

It  is  further  said,  with  a  like  fundamental  implication, 
that  ^^  in  Grod,  where  are  no  bounds,  perfection  is  absolutely 
infinite,"  and  that  God  is  '^  the  source  not  only  of  Existence, 
but  abo  of  essences,  so  far  as  real,  or  of  that  which  is  real 
in  the  possible ;  because  the  divine  understanding  is  the  re- 
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earn  L x^dier  tbe  jumt'liLhj  of  dm  vLick  i 

k  «c^&rMiit  to  eitaL^iik  die  erigbemtt  mi  God  i  ^tmK.  Brt 
we  bare  ako  jost  prored  k  «  pmtenmi  hj  %\mm\m^  llat, 
M1K4;  eooiiogcMt  beukfs  eut.  tfaej< 
and  Mdficktit  reoeoa  oolj  m  soom  f  iff  irj  Bebig, 
eoDtains  die  rasoa  of  hk  eTrrtfff  a  hiawrff." 

XerertfaeleM.  diere  are  eertua  ^eternal  Teridei,''  wlndi 
are  not  depeodent  on  his  arbitrary  Will,  bat  are  ^^neeeaaaij 
tmdM,^  wfaieh  ^depend  aoldj  on  his  mdentandiiig,  and 
are  tU  internal  object.'*  Perhaps  we  na^bX  saj  that  they 
are  the  neeessaiy  groud  of  his  own  being  as  such.  The 
a  poMteriori  argoment  here  woold  seem  to  be  better  than 
that  a  priaru  Certainlj,  nothing  coold  hinder  the  absolote 
troth  and  necessity  of  that  whidi ''  inclndes  no  boonds,  no 
negation,  and  eonseqaendy  no  contiadietion ; '*  bat  soch 
Being  as  that  coold  Ije  nothing  else  or  other  than  sheer  non- 
entity or  absolote  Nothingness. 

The  mode  of  statement  here  has  the  character  of  the  ex- 
ternal method  of  oor  reasoning.  There  is  in  it  nothing  like 
the  internal  dialectic  of  the  Hegelian  Logic ;  and  yet  it  con- 
tains profoond  metaphysical  insights,  and  in  a  theoretical 
view,  and  in  respect  of  oniversal  method,  it  makes  some 
vague  approximation  to  the  Hegelian  Notion  of  the  abso- 
lute Idea.  Outside  of  the  One  Whole  and  All  of  real  Es- 
sence or  ^^  necessary  Being/*  there  is  only  Nothing,  or  the 
mere  Possibility  of  the  real  Actuality.  But  there  are  cer- 
tain eternal  verities  or  necessities  that  are  the  ground  of  the 
universal  Reason  itself.     The  absolute  Intelligence  or  Soul 
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must  have  the  internal  constitution  of  the  Monad  also ;  and 
it  is  eyidently  contemplated  as  having  within  it  an  eternal 
principle  of  motion,  and  as  being  in  itself,  and  by  its  own 
necessary  constitution  and  nature,  the  absolute  Essence  or 
Essentity,  and  a  living  Causality,  that  can  unfold,  infold, 
and  evolve  itself  into  all  the  essences  and  souls  that  are,  in 
any  possible  world,  without  solution  of  causal  continuity 
anywhere  within  the  ever-continuing  identity  of  the  one 
Whole  and  All  as  such.  In  what  manner  this  one  Whole 
is  so  actually  constituted,  or  acts,  or  operates,  there  is  no 
precise  logical  or  dialectical  exposition.  All  is  more  or  less 
vague  and  undefined.  There  is  some  vague  notion  that  Soul 
can  exert  no  action  or  influence  on  bodies ;  and  whether  the 
action  of  the  eternal  Causality  be  continuous,  or  be  by  fitful 
impulses,  or  by  both,  there  is  no  special  consideration. 

It  is  distinctly  stated,  however,  that  "  God  alone  is  the 
primitive  Unity,  or  the  simple  original  Substance  of  which 
all  the  created  or  derived  Monads  are  the  products;  and 
they  are  generated,  so  to  speak,  by  continued  fulgurations 
of  the  Divinity  from  moment  to  moment,  bounded  by  the 
receptivity  of  the  creature,  of  whose  existence  limitation  is 
an  essential  condition." 

It  is  further  said  that  ^4n  God  is  Power  which  is  the 
source  of  all ;  then  Knowledge,  which  contains  the  detail  of 
Ideas;  and  finally  Will,  which  generates  changes  or  pro- 
ducts, according  to  the  principle  of  optimism.  And  this 
answers  to  what  in  created  Monads  constitutes  the  subject, 
or  the  basis,  the  perceptive  and  appetitive  faculty."  And 
"  the  wisdom  of  God  discerns,  his  goodness  chooses,  and  his 
power  effects,  the  Best  possible." 

This  is  rather  a  summary  statement  of  an  external  infer- 
ence or  opinion  about  matter  of  fact  than  an  internal  exposi- 
tion of  metaphysical  or  necessary  truth  on  grounds  of  logical 
necessity.  But  some  notion  of  universal  Essence,  absolute 
Power,  Knowledge,  Will,  and  causal  continuity,  would  seem 
to  be  implicitly  involved.     Somehow,  the  universal  monadic 
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S<Md  eonstitites  iht  cnstad  mos^  U  be  Mdi  a  object  mm 
tmm  be  tiie  hmmm.  fint  of  pereeptiTe  aad  jypetillie  facdtj, 
aad  tfaea  fmther,  affeerwmnk,  of  eoneiouBesB,  smBorr^  ap- 
pcreepbon,  and  reaeoA,  bat  exardr  in  wbat  auuBer,  er  bj 
vkafc  logical  proeess  of  erobitMa,  there  is  ao  forlber  expla- 
Batioa.     Boft  tbe  wbole  pfoeeedia^  is  optimislie  ratker  tbaa 


Hifl  theoiy  of  eoal  and  bo^  anoold  teeia  to  be  eoataiaed 
ta  the  following  carioas  stitemoiti :  ^  The  body  bdoii^;iag 
to  a  Hoaad  eonsdtates,  with  its  EntelediT,  a  fiving  thii^, 
md  with  its  booL  an  animal.  The  orgaaie  Hying  bod j  is  a 
■peeies  of  dirine  machine,  or  a  natoral  automaton.  A  ma- 
chine made  br  hnman  art  is  not  a  machine  in  ewfsrj  part; 
but  liring  bodies  as  natoral  machines  are  still  madiines  in 
their  minotest  parts,  ad  infinitum.  This  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  divine  and  hnman  art."  There  is  a  world  of 
creatores,  of  living  things,  of  animals,  of  enteLechies,  of  sools, 
in  the  minutest  portions  of  matter.  fiTcry  particle  of  mat- 
ter may  be  conceived  as  if  it  were  '^a  pcmd  full  of  fishes.^ 
Each  living  body  has  *^  a  governing  Entelechy,"  which  in 
animals  is  the  sool  of  the  animal,  and  each  part  or  member 
of  this  living  body  '^  has  its  Entelechy  or  regent  Soul ; "  and 
^ all  bodies  are  in  a  perpetual  flux."  God  alone  is  ^wholly 
without  body." 

That  is  (it  would  seem),  all  matter  is  composed  of  atoms, 
which  are  imical  wholes,  or  entelechies,  capable  of  internal 
changes,  or  ^^  shifting  states."  In  the  bodies  of  animals  tiiese 
become  *'  perceptive  and  appetitive,"  or  also  conscious  and 
imaginative,  bat  in  man  only  '^  reasonable  souls  or  spirits." 
Moreover,  "there  is  never  complete  generation,  nor  per- 
fect death.  Generation  is  development ;  death  is  envelop- 
ment and  diminution."  And  there  is  *'a  pre&stablished  har- 
mony *'  between  souls  and  bodies,  each  following  its  proper 
laws,  as  also  "  between  all  substances  as  representations  of 
one  and  the  same  universe."  Souls  act  according  to  the 
laws  of  final  causes ;  "  bodies  act  according  to  the  laws 
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of  efl&cient  causes,  or  the  laws  of  motion ; "  and  the  two 
kingdoms  harmonize  with  each  other.  Descartes  perceived 
ihBt  •''  souls  communicate  no  force  to  bodies/'  but  if  he 
had  known  that  the  law  of  Nature  requires  '^  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  same  total  direction  in  matter,"  he  would  have 
hit  upon  the  system  of  pre^tablished  harmony.  "  Accord- 
ing to  this  system,  bodies  act  as  if  iJiere  were  no  souls,  and 
souls  act  as  if  there  were  no  bodies ;  and  yet  both  act  as 
though  the  one  influenced  the  other."  Merely  ^'sensitive 
souls "  are  " elected"  and  '^ elevated  to  the  rank  of  reason 
and  to  the  prerogative  of  spirit."  Souls  in  general  are 
^^  images  of  the  universe  of  creation,"  but  spirits  are  '^  images 
of  Divinity  itself,  the  Author  of  Nature."  Hence  "  spirits 
enter  into  a  kind  of  fellowship  with  Grod,"  and  the  assem- 
bly of  spirits  constitutes  '^  the  City  of  God."  In  relation  to 
this  "  Divine  City,"  Grod  possesses  "  the  attribute  of  Good- 
ness," and  there  is  harmony  between  the  natural  and  moral 
kingdoms,  between  Grod  as  architect  of  the  universal  mech- 
anism, and  as  monarch  of  ^<the  divine  City  of  Spirits." 
Under  this  perfect  government,  there  will  be  ^'  no  good  deed 
without  recompense,  and  no  evil  deed  without  its  punish- 
ment." Those  who  confide  in  Providence,  do  their  duty, 
and  imitate  the  Author  of  all  good,  following  the  nature  of 
pure  and  genuine  love,  '^  will  be  blessed  with  the  happiness 
of  the  loved."  * 

Such  would  seem  to  be  the  sum  and  upshot  of  the  '^  Mo- 
nadology  "  and  of  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz.  Whatever 
else  may  be  said  of  its  method,  its  logic,  or  its  form  of  state- 
ment, it  is  clear,  for  one.  thing,  that  it  is  out  and  out  a  sys- 
tem of  Realistic  Idealism.  Certain  emphatic  insights  may 
be  specially  noticed  here :  and  first,,  that  a  soul,  however 
metaphysically  constituted  such  as  to  be  capable  of  feeling, 
perception,   memory,   consciousness,   apperception,   reason, 

^  See  the  Monadologif  of  Leibnitz^  as  given  in  the  learned  Essays 
of  Dr.  F.  H.  Hedge  on  AtheUm  in  PhUotophy,  Boston,  1884,  pp.  245- 
270. 
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most  necessarily  be  in  itself  at  least  a  quasi  one  Whole  as 
such,  however  distingubhable  into  aspects,  phases,  relations, 
or  special  parts  and  particulars,  within  the  unity  of  the-  one 
identical  and  continuous  Whole ;  and  second,  that  there  must 
be  certain  '^  eternal  verities,"  necessities,  or  necessary  truths, 
that  must  underlie  the  whole  universe  and  be  the  absolute 
ground  of  God  and  Nature,  Mind  and  Matter,  soul  and 
body  alike;  and  third,  that  his  method  is  both  empirical 
and  rational,  and  has  a  universal  scope,  though  it  does  not 
reach  to  the  internal  dialectic  of  metaphysical  logic;  and 
that  it  assumes  that  the  Universe  must  necessarily  be  a  one 
absolute  Whole  and*  All  of  real  Being  or  Essentity,  and  in 
itself  an  eternal  and  absolute  Causality ;  and  fourth,  that  at 
least  *^  a  preSstablished  harmony,"  if  not  a  logical  necessity 
and  law  of  limitation  and  causal  continuity,  must  pervade 
the  Whole;  axid fifth,  that  it  must  therefore  necessarily  be 
in  itself  both  Ideal  and  Real  in  one.^ 

In  this  Leibnitzian  scheme  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
some  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  modern  physiology  of  pro- 
toplasm and  cell-structure,  and  also  some  obscure  approxi- 
mation to  the  Hegelian  doctrine  of  the  evolutionary  appear- 
ance of  finite  soul  on  the  stage  of  external  Nature.  Still 
further,  this  notion  of  a  human  soul  would  seem  to  bear  a 
close  analogy  to  the  Neoplatonic  ''  unical  hyparxes  "  of  the 
lesser  intelligences  or  souls  as  specially  limited  forms  under 

^  In  respect  of  the  principle  of  motion  and  causal  continuity,  the 
doctrine  of  Leibnitz  resembles  that  of  Bacon:  ^*Kow  the  philosophy 
of  the  Greeks,  which  in  investigfating  the  material  principles  of  things 
is  careful  and  acute,  in  inquiring  the  principles  of  motion,  wherein  lies 
all  vigor  of  operation,  is  negligent  and  languid,  and  on  the  point  now 
in  question  seems  to  be  altogether  blind  and  babbling ;  for  that  opin- 
ion of  the  Peripatetics  which  refers  the  original  impulse  of  matter  to 
privation  is  little  more  than  words,  —  a  name  for  the  thing  rather  than 
a  description  of  it.  And  those  who  refer  it  to  God,  though  they  are 
quite  right  in  that,  yet  they  ascend  by  a  leap  and  not  by  steps.  For, 
beyond  all  doubt,  there  is  a  single  and  summary  law  in  which  nature 
centres,  and  which  is  subject  and  subordinate  to  God.^' — De  Sap. 
Vetemm  (Works,  Boston,  1860,  ziii.  123). 
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and  within  the  universal  Hyparxis  or  archetypal  Form  of 
all  forms.  With  the  Neoplatonists,  the  order  of  the  crea- 
tive evolution  proceeded  in  a  continuously  descending  direc- 
tion ;  while  with  Leihnitz,  as  with  Hegel,  there  would  seem 
to  he  implied,  or  necessarily  involved,  both  a  creative  descent 
into  Nature  and  a  creative  ascent  out  of  Nature,  before  a 
human  soul  in  an  organized  body  was  accomplished.  With 
Leibnitz,  the  organic  aggregation  of  "  atom-souls "  into  the 
human  body  would  seem  to  have  been  an  external  process  ; 
but  the  process  of  the  evolution  of  the  principal  or  supreme 
monad  into  a  reasonable  human  soul  was  wholly  internal 
and  independent  of  the  bodily  aggregate  as  such.  In  the 
Leibnitzian  statement,  it  would  seem  that  the  monad  could 
not  be  in  any  manner  affected,  modified,  altered,  or  anni- 
hilated by  any  external  action  upon  it :  it  owed  its  inner 
activity  of  change  of  state,  appetitive,  perceptive,  imagina- 
tive, or  rational,  to  its  own  internal  and  inherent  action  or 
life.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  chief  monadic  soul  de- 
rived  its  special  constitution  and  life  from  the  one  "  Supreme 
Monad  "  of  all  (the  universal  and  necessary  Monadic  Soul 
or  God),  Leibnitz  himself  is  not  explicit ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  regarded  the  "  Monad  "  as  a  thing  immortal  and  eter- 
nal in  itself.  As  to  Sense-Perception  in  the  modem  use  of 
the  term,  or  as  any  possible  collision  o£  the  external  forces 
with  the  internal  soul  (if  he  had  ever  attained  to  any  such 
conception  at  all),  he  rejects  it  altogether,  and  substitutes 
some  uninteUigible  kind  of  fantastic  dream  of  a  "  pregstab- 
lished  harmony  "  between  Spirit  as  such  and  Nature  as  such, 
between  the  physical  kingdom  and  '^  the  moral  kingdom  of 
Grace,"  and  between  soul  and  body.  In  this,  his  doctrine 
partakes  more  of  mathematical  science  and  theological  vision 
than  of  critical  philosophy.  With  Proclus,  the  creative  De- 
miurgus  "  harmonized  "  all  things. 

There  is  some  vague  resemblance  also,  at  least  in  respect 
of  internal  constitution  and  absolute  nature,  between  the 
Leibnitzian  supreme  universal  "  Monad  or  Spirit "  as  God 
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and  the  Hegtdiaa  concept  of  the  Noti<m  or  absolute  Idea  as 
God.  In  both,  it  is  the  One  and  All  of  real  Substance,  Es- 
sence, or  Essentity,  other  than  which  is  onlj  the  possibility 
of  the  existent  Actoali^,  haying  an  eternal  ^jmnciple  of 
moticm,"  an  eternal  *^  activity  of  becoming,"  or  "  moments  " 
of  change,  or  moyement  and  life  within  it ;  but  in  respect  of 
any  rational  exposition  of  Uie  nature,  action,  and  whole  evo- 
lation  of  this  ideal  and  real  Whole  into  created  worlds  of 
Nature,  or  into  finite  souls  in  Nature,  the  metaphysical  Logic 
of  Hegel  is  beyond  all  comparison  superior  to  that  of  Leib- 
nitz. The  latter  pursues  rather  the  external  method  of  scien- 
tific and  matiiematical  reasoning  than  the  internal  Dialectic 
of  metaphysical  and  ontolog^cal  science.  In  this  depiutment, 
Leibnitz  leaves  all  in  a  confused  and  opaque  condition,  and 
soars  away  into  a  spiritual  ^' Theodicea,"  that  carries  him 
beyond  the  pale  of  any  truly  philosophical  consideration  of 
either  Grod,  Man,  or  Nature.  Hb  method,  however,  had  a 
certain  universal  scope.  God  was  the  Only,  Universal,  and 
Necessary  Substance,  there  being  '^  nothing  outside  of  it  or 
independent  of  it,"  but  only  the  possibility  of  its  existence  as 
such,  and  having  a  principle  of  motion  and  life  within  it ; 
and,  *^  aside  from  the  limits  or  bounds  in  Uiat  which  is  lim- 
ited," it  was  ^'  nothing  but  the  magnitude  of  positive  real- 
ity," and  was  *^  the  Essence  of  all  essences  and  existences,  so 
far  as  real  in  the  possible ;  because  the  divine  Understand- 
ing is  the  region  of  eternal  truths."  The  '^  eternal  neces- 
sities," the  '^  necessary  truths,"  were  not  dependent  on  any 
*'  arUtrary  Will,"  but  were  the  internal  and  necessary  ground 
of  the  divine  Understanding  itself.  "  Grod  alone  is  the  prim- 
itive Unity,  or  simple  original  Substance,  of  which  all  cre- 
ated or  derived  Monads  are  the  products ;  and  they  are 
generated  (so  to  speak)  by  continual  fulgurations  of  the 
Divinity,  from  moment  to  moment,  bounded  by  the  recep- 
tivity of  the  creature  of  whose  existence  limitation  is  an 
essential  condition."  ^      Here  the  symbolic  expression  seems 

1  Monaddogy  o/LeibnitZy  in  Dr.  F.  H.  Hedge's  Atheism  in  PhUosa- 
phy,  Boston,  1884,  p.  257. 
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to  embody,  and  vaguely  cover  and  include,  the  internal  dia- 
lectic of  a  more  exact  logic ;  but  no  such  dialectic  is  under- 
taken by  Leibnitz. 

Hegel  holds  fast  to  his  metaphysical  science  of  Logic  as 
well  as  to  the  universal  method,  and  rigidly  pursues  the  in- 
ternal dialectic  of  the  absolute  Notion  into  the  universe  of 
particular  existences.  He  insists  that  Philosophy  shall  even 
embrace  all  true  Religion  in  its  comprehensive  grasp,  but 
that  the  one  must  be  cleared  of  materialistic  adumbrations, 
and  the  other  of  spiritual  vagaries  and  mythical  beliefs.  It 
may  be  quite  intelligible  that  there  should  be  an  established 
harmony  throughout  the  Universe.  It  may  even  be  said  to 
be  ''  preSstablished,"  since  the  power  that  establishes  must 
necessarily  coexist  with,  if  it  do  not  strictly  precede,  the 
establishment.  The  eternal  Causality  of  the  absolute  Ideality 
in  Reality  may  be  conceived  as  dialectically  establishing, 
and  consciously  controlling,  the  whole  evolution  of  the  eter- 
nal Essentity  or  Notion  into  created  worlds  of  Nature,  both 
directly  by  continued  action,  reflection,  and  sustentation, 
and  indirectly  by  interrupted  moments,  impulses,  or  fitful 
leaps,  or  by  continuous  instrumentation,  through  predeter- 
mined media,  means,  and  instrumentalities  hinging  upon 
the  absolute  constitution  and  necessary  internal  relations  of 
Universal,  Special,  and  Particular,  within  the  ever-identical 
continuity  of  the  Whole  as  such,  while  still  comprehending 
and  containing  within  the  universal  grasp  a  persistent,  regu- 
lated, and  "  pregstablished  harmony,"  amidst  all  distinctions, 
differentiations,  divisions,  evolutions,  involutions,  convolu- 
tions, oppositions,  contradictions,  collisions,  over-balancings, 
outweighings,  cancellings,  annihilations,  and  new  creations 
in  the  ceaseless  arising  of  new  and  disappeai*ance  of  old 
things,  throughout  the  entire  Providential  order  and  perpet- 
ual flow  of  particulars  within  the  creative  potentiality,  even 
into  the  minutest  changes  in  the  contingent  and  evanescent 
realities;  and  including,  no  less,  what,  for  us  and  for  all 
finite  souls,  down  to  the  first  appearance  of  feeling,  appetite, 
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coDscioiisnesA,  sense-perception,  memory,  ima^nation,  and 
finite  reason  on  the  stage  of  created  Nature,  is  chance,  acci- 
dent, and  incTitable  fate.  The  externally  mathematical  and 
poetico-theological  mind  of  Leibnitz  seems  not  to  have  ar- 
riyed  at  any  clear  and  definite  logical  conception  of  till  this. 
His  reasoning  partakes  of  the  character  of  his  ^  Differential 
Calcolos,"  which  most  necessarily  break  np  the  continnoas 
whole  movement  into  steps,  leaps,  and  units  of  number  and 
measure,  or  into  **^  Monads  "  or ''  Atom-souls,"  which  are  yet 
in  themselves  wholes  and  ones,  whereof  all  bodies  and  souls, 
and  all  things  in  Nature,  must  be  framed  and  compounded. 
What  Hegel  said  of  mathematics  is  as  true  of  the  method 
of  Leibnitz,  that  its  categories  are  only  symbols,  and  no  true 
determinations  of  essential  relations,  or  of  the  potencies  of 
Quantity  for  speculative  purposes. 

The  system  of  Leibnitz  seems  to  proceed  upon  the  old 
theological  assumption  of  a  world  of  spirit  and  a  world  of 
matter  apart  from  each  other,  eternally  coexistent,  but  with- 
out any  clearly  developed  causal  continuity  between  them  ; 
though  the  material  world  was  imagined  to  be  in  some  way 
subject  to  the  spiritual  power.  Both  the  one  Supreme  Mo- 
nad and  the  lesser  monads  were  conceived  as  constituted 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  logical  Notion,  but  no 
other  causal  continuity  between  them  was  stated  than  what 
might  consist  in  some  mystical  sort  of  ''  preSstablished  har- 
mony" between  the  two  contradictory  realities.  This  de- 
fect in  his  logic  is  distinctly  emphasized  by  Hegel,  who 
observes  that  *'  by  the  Monad  of  Monads  and  by  the  pre- 
established  harmony,  these  substances  [the  multiplicity  of 
lesser  monads]  are  brought  to  a  state  of  dependence  and  to 
an  existence  purely  ideal,"  and  that  "  his  philosophy  conse- 
quently contains  the  completely  developed  contradiction." 
The  treatment  of  Leibnitz,  as  truly  said  by  Vdra,  "  has  the 
general  character  of  external  reflection."  ^ 

There  is  much  appearance  of  a  like  cloudiness  and  spirit- 
^  Logique  de  Hegel^  traduite  par  A.  V^ra,  ii.-800,  Paris,  1859. 
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ual  mystification  in  the  Hegelian  deduction  of  the  logical 
Notion  and  absolute  Idea.  He  begins  with  a  shadowy  dis- 
tinction of  pure  and  real  Being,  with  a  mysterious  activity 
of  Becoming,  and  (apparently)  with  a  positing  or  precipita- 
tion out  of  that  of  a  determined  and  set  something  which  he 
calls  Essence  (das  Wesen)^  or  essential  Being.  There  has 
been  as  yet  no  exposition,  no  explicit  statement,  of  those 
eternal  necessities  and  necessary  truths,  relations,  or  essen- 
tities  which  Leibnitz  declared  to  be  the  very  ground  of 
"the  Divine  Understanding;"  though  he  himself  gave  no 
further  definition  or  explanation  thereof.  As  to  the  princi- 
ple of  motion,  or  as  to  a  pure  activity  of  Becoming,  or  as  to 
the  dialectic  Negativity  of  positing  and  cancelling,  or  as  to 
the  ground  and  nature  of  movement,  or  "  moments,"  Hegel 
is  as  indistinct  as  Leibnitz.  In  truth,  these  eternal  necessi- 
ties, absolute  verities,  and  necessary  relations  must  be  as 
eternal  in  their  own  nature  as  the  universal  "  Substance," 
Essence,  Essentity,  or  Notion  itself,  and  must  indeed,  in 
logical  order,  necessarily  precede,  and  in  actual  fact  be  co- 
eternal  (and  at  least  partially  identical)  with,  any  possible 
intelligence,  mind,  thought,  or  providence  whatever.  It  is 
nowhere  explicitly  declared  by  Hegel  that  the  whole  com- 
plex unity  of  these  fundamental  necessities  and  relations  is 
itself  the  universal  and  absolute  Essence,  Substance,  or  Es- 
sentity which  he  calls  the  Notion ;  though  he  is  himself  all 
the  while  expressly  purporting  to  expound  the  Notion  as  the 
All  of  Being  and  Reality.  Instead  thereof,  we  seem  to  have 
a  mystical  kind  of  superessential  "  diremption  "  of  pure  Spirit 
into  a  subjective  and  objective  phase  of  its  own  identity,  be- 
fore he  has  as  yet  given  any  account  of  Essence  or  Essentity, 
or  of  those  same  eternal  verities,  or  of  the  origin,  nature,  or 
ground  of  the  activity  of  Becoming,  the  Negativity,  or  the 
diremption,  beyond  some  vague  suggestion  that  they  are 
"  moments  "  of  Spirit,  and  that  "  an  instinct  or  feeling  of 
necessity,"  in  ourselves,  compels  us  to  accept  all  that  as  ab- 
solute truth.     The  very  idea  of  a  principle  of  movement  is 
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taeidj  sqbIl  out  iA  Tiew,  <»r  reduced  to  tihe  level  of  vagaeljr 
defined  **  moments  **  of  spirit  itself ;  and  yet  it  is  elsewhere 
ezplicittjr  dedjured  that  Spirit  is  not  {mmaienal,  but  is  an 
essential,  Babetantial  reality,  and  includes  and  contains  all 
the  realities  ai  the  actoal  oniyerse,  which  is  said  to  hare  no 
other  oontent.  It  might  be  conjectured  that  his  real  mean- 
ing or  intuition  was  to  treat  of  the  several  phases,  aspects, 
laws,  facts,  relations,  and  necessities  of  Spirit  in  a  certain 
methodieal  order,  while  implicitly  considering  them  always 
as  the  one  inseparable  and  indivisible  Whole,  which  he  calls 
the  Notion,  or  (in  its  completest  evolution  into  a  world  of 
**  reidities  ")  the  absolute  Idea.  Even  in  this  view,  his  state- 
ment, like  that  of  his  predecessor,  however  masterly  and 
profound,  may  be  considered  as,  on  the  whole,  defective,  in^ 
sufficient,  and  unsatisfactory,  if  not  in  essential  theory,  at 
least  in  the  maimer  of  exposition  of  that  theory. 

§  3.  Metaphysics  —  Mathematics  —  GROtmD  of 
Necessity. 

The  logic  of  mathematics,  no  less  than  that  of  metaph3r8ics, 
goes  upon  reason  and  necessity.  Both  alike  are  grounded 
upon  those  necessities,  necessary  relations,  and  absolute  truths 
which  are  the  grounds  and  necessary  principles  or  laws  of  in- 
telligence itself,  and  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  uni- 
verse of  Mind  and  Matter.  The  basis  of  all  reason,  of  all 
logic,  and  of  absolute  truth,  is  to  be  found  only  in  what  Car- 
lyle  called  "  the  adamantine  ciicle  of  Necessity  whereon  the 
World  is  built."  *  "  Mathematics,"  said  Professor  B.  Feirce, 
*'  is  the  science  which  draws  necessary  conclusions."  Meta- 
physics may  be  said  to  be  the  science  that  finds  necessary 
premises.  But  the  mathematical  methods  proceed  upon  a 
tacit  assumption  of  the  truth  of  these  first  principles  and 
necessary  grounds,  and  do  not  enter  upon  any  critical  dis- 
cussion or  demonstration  of  their  nature  and  necessity. 
This  is  the  function  of  metaphysics ;  and  it  involves  an  in- 
1  Essaysy  iii.  p.  178,  Boston,  1861. 
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vesti^^on  of  the  categories  of  thought,  uniTersally,  and  with 
,  the  end  and  aim  of*  arriviDg  at  a  true  logical  notion  of  the 
Whole  and  the  All.  Mathematical  science  assumes  Uiese 
l^ecesfities  rather  as  principles  of  our  reason  than  of  the  uni- 
yersal  reason,  or  hovers  vaguely  and  ambiguously  between 
the  two,  and  proceeds  to  its  own  special  work  of  applying 
what  science  of  them  it  possesses  to  the  external  investiga- 
tion of  Nature,  which  is  assumed  to  be  an  external  and  ab- 
solute reality  of  some  kind.  All  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences  pursue  this  same  external  method.  This  is  essen- 
tially what  they  are,  and  they  do  not  profess  to  be  anything 
else* 

The  common  mind  goes  upon  a  like  presumption  of  the 
validity  of  human  reason,  and  of  the  absolute  reality  of  ex- 
ternal Nature,  grounded  upon  an  intuitive  appreciation  (con- 
firmed by  experience)  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  these 
same  underlying  principles  and  necessities.  Such  is  the 
method  of  common  sense.  But  a  scientific  investigation  of 
Philosophy  itself  must  begin  with  a  sound  critical  analysis 
of  mind  in  ourselves.  It  is  in  this  way  only  that  we  can 
expect  to  discover  the  true  nature  of  those  necessities,  rela- 
tions, first  principles,  and  laws,  or  come  to  know  their  neces- 
sity and  their  universality ;  and  this  we  ean  do,  for  we  are 
capable  of  discovering  and  knowing,  not  only  that  they  are 
true  in  and  for  ourselves,  but  that  they  are  in  themselves 
necessarily  and  universally  true  and  real,  and  must  in  a  cei^ 
tain  manner  pervade  aU  Mind  and  aU  Nature.  By  this 
purely  logical  method  of  internal  search,  we  may  reach  an 
h  priori  demonstration  of  the  necessary  existence  and  real- 
ity of  the  fundamental  necessities,  necessary  relations,  and 
absolute  truth  of  universal  Intelligence,  not  indeed  as  any 
inmnaterial  spirit  outside  the  universe,  but  as  pervading  the 
universe  itself  and  constituting  the  theoretical  basis  of  what 
may  prove  in  the  aid  to  be  definable  as  universal  Mind  or 
Soul,  inclusive  of  all  else.  We  may  discover  that  a  universal 
Beason  or  Intdligenee  of  some  kind  must  necessarily  exist 
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We  may  discover  and  know  that  of  a  necessity  the  oniverse 
most  be  a  standing  All  of  immovable  ground  and  movable 
relations  of  parts  in  the  one  Whole,  within  which  everything 
that  moves,  or  is  susceptible  of  movement  or  change,  has  its 
motion.  We  certainly  discover  and  know  as  the  fact  of  all 
observation  and  experience,  that  all  parts  of  the  sensible 
world  are  in  motion,  or  are  in  a  condition  of  mobility  if  in 
stationary  balance  for  the  time  being ;  and  we  may  intellect- 
ually see  and  comprehend  as  a  necessity  of  reason  that  both 
the  standing  and  the  movement  must  be  eternal;  that  an 
eternal  movement  upon  the  ground  and  basis  of  necessities, 
necessary  relations,  eternal  essentities,  and  absolute  truths, 
laws,  or  principles,  which  subsist,  and  only  can  subsist,  in  a 
one  absolute  Whole  and  All  of  Being,  and  are  as  such  neces- 
sarily constitutive  of  Intelligence  or  Reason  itself,  must  of  a 
necessity  be  Knowing,  and  that  Knowing  can  be  nothing  else 
but  that ;  that  such  Knowing  must  of  a  necessity  be  conscious 
or  self-knowing,  since  Consciousness  can  be  nothing  else  but 
the  fact  of  knowing ;  and  that  such  self-knowing  movement 
in  reason  must  of  a  necessity  be  eternal  Will,  and  that  Will 
absolute  can  be  nothing  else  but  that.  It  follows  from  all 
this  that  there  must  necessarily  be  a  process  of  distinction, 
mediation,  instrumentation,  and  differentiation  of  the  im- 
movable Whole  into  variable  parts  and  particulars  in  the 
Whole ;  asid  in  this  there  is  necessarily  involved,  either  a 
self-limiting  blind  necessity,  or  a  self-limiting  Potentiality, 
and  a  determining  power  of  election  in  freedom  and  a  iinal 
determination  to  a  definite  end  and  purpose,  or  both  at 
once. 

We  may  see,  indeed,  that  the  process  and  evolution  must 
necessarily  proceed  under  necessities,  necessary  relations, 
and  fundamental  principles  which  are  not  imposed  by  the 
activity  itself  alone  upon  its  own  action,  that  is,  are  not  self- 
imposed  otherwise  than  as  they  constitute  a  necessary  part 
and  foundation  of  the  whole  existent  Actuality  from  eter- 
nity..   But  this  is  by  no  means  all ;  for,  if  there  be  move- 
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ment  at  all  (as  we  know  there  is)  in  this  Whole,  then  Free- 
dom is  as  necessary  and  as  absolutely  true  as  are  those  other 
absolute  necessities ;  and  there  may  be,  and  in  fact  must  be, 
action  or  movement  in  freedom  over  and  above  these  other 
necessities  which  are  unalterable  and  eternal,  though  in  ac- 
cordance with  them  so  far  as  they  go.  Such  movement  in 
Freedom,  and  at  the  same  time  under  the  necessities  and 
necessary  relations  that  are  constitutive  of  intelligence  itself, 
and  which  must  therefore  be  a  knowing,  conscious  process, 
must  of  a  necessity  also  be  in  some  degree  capable  (it  would 
seem)  of  having  an  aim,  of  foreseeing  the  end,  and  of  wield- 
ing, in  view  thereof,  the  movable  parts,  necessities,  relations, 
and  laws  into  employment  and  use,  and  so  (in  some  meas- 
ure) of  imposing  limitation  or  law  upon  its  own  absolute 
action,  within  the  given  scope  of  freedom,  and  over  and 
above  the  unalterable  and  the  immovable  necessities  which 
are  the  adamantine  ground  of  all  possible  movement  and  of 
all  possible  reality ;  and  that  some  such  consciously  direct- 
ing control  of  the  self-determining,  self-limiting  potential- 
ity must,  in  some  large  measure,  be  the  real  truth  of  the 
matter. 

Something  like  this,  only,  can  be  what  is  really  meant  by 
volition,  will,  or  choice.  The  fact  of  such  potentiality,  choos- 
ing potence,  or  will,  in  us,  however  it  may  be  defined  or 
described,  cannot  be  doubted :  it  is  as  certain  as  the  fact 
that  /  think,  or  that  /  am.  To  say  that  this  is  no  fact,  but 
is  an  illusion,  is  to  say  that  science  and  philosophy  are  alike 
impossible.  Why,  then,  should  the  same  fact,  its  truth  and 
necessity,  be  doubted,  or  be  more  difficult  of  comprehension 
or  admission,  for  the  universal  whole  than  for  the  finite 
mind?  or  how  should  the  fact  be  possible  for  the  latter 
unless  it  were  true  and  real  for  the  former  ?  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  there  must  necessarily  be  both  Necessity  and 
Freedom,  both  unalterable  truth  and  changeable  contin- 
gency, both  necessaiy  limitation  and  self-imposed  law,  both 
Providence  and  Fate,  throughout  all  that  is.     A  true  Meta- 
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I^iysic  of  the  necessary  grounds,  relations,  and  principles 
or  laws  of  thought  in  onrselyes,  and  (when  recognized  and 
known  in  their  necessity  and  universality)  of  all  possible 
thought,  creation,  or  evolution  in  Nature,  must  constitute 
the  only  real  bridge  by  which  the  human  mind  may  be  ena- 
bled to  pass  over  (as  it  were)  to  an  absolute  ontology  or 
science  of  all  real  Being.  It  is  the  pathway  of  the  meta- 
physical science  of  Logic,  and  this  science  is  as  inexorable 
as  Necessity. 

But  this  ontological  science  can  go  no  further,  and  be  no 
more,  than  a  universal  theory.     It  may  pursue  the   theory 
into  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  nature  and  being  of 
universal  mind,  and  into  the  creation  and  evolution  of  a 
world.    So  far  as  absolutely  necessary  truth,  the  theory  may 
furnish  us  a  ground  of  certain  prevision,  and  serve  as  cer- 
tain rule  and  guide ;  but  it  cannot  go  beyond  that  into  the 
sphere  of  universal  freedom,  contingency,  and  providential 
wilL     Here  comes  a  limit  to  our  possible  knowledge  in  this 
direction  and  by  this  method.     We  cannot  proceed  further 
to  construct  a  world  in  detail  for  ourselves  out  of  our  own 
thought  or  imagination.    All  attempt  to  do  this  must  end  in 
visionary  speculation  or  sheer  mysticism.  At  this  stage  of  our 
progress,  it  becomes  necessary  to  turn  about  and  confront 
the  world  of  Nature  itself,  the  actual  work  of  the  creative 
universal  mind,  the  veritable  book  of  the  divine  wisdom, 
laid  wide  open  before  us  for  investigation  and  interpreta- 
tion.    In  this  study,  the  metaphysical  theory  may  be  ta^en 
as  foundation  and  guide,  as  a  *'  provisional  working  hypoth- 
esis" (as  it  may  be  called).     The  theory  may  furnish  an 
outline  of  the  necessary,  the  possible,  and  the  probable :  if 
true,  it  must  find  its  verification  in  the  actual  observation 
of  the  fact  in  Nature.    A  complete  and  thorough  experience 
of  all  Nature  as  it  actually  is  now,  or  as  it  has  been  hereto- 
fore, can  alone  furnish  us  with  a  knowledge  in  detail  of 
what  now  is,  or  what  hitherto  has  been,  the  order,  process, 
necessity,  law,  manner,  and  history  of  created  things,  and  of 
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the  plan  and  designs  of  Providence  therein  thus  far.  The 
theory  and  the  Jcnowledge  or  verification  thus  gained  must 
be  the  only  possible  ground  we  can  have  for  certain  previ- 
sion within  the  sphere  of  the  universal  and  necessary ;  but 
in  the  field  of  freedom  and  contingency,  it  can  only  be  th^ 
ground  of  an  uncertain  judgment,  or  a  probable  conjecture, 
as  to  what  may  actually  take  place  in  the  future  continu;^ 
tion  of  the  creative  process.  No  other  means  or  mode  of 
revelation  as  to  the  future  in  this  field  of  necessary  contin- 
gency is,  or  ever  was,  possible  or  rationally  conceivable  to 
the  disciplined  intellect.  The  thoughtless  visions  of  the 
uncritical  fancy,  or  the  poetical  dreams  of  the  emotional 
imagination,  are  of  no  value  here,  however  instructive,  use- 
ful, or  charming  they  may  be  in  other  respects.  At  this 
day  of  the  world's  history  and  enlightenment,  it  requires  no 
great  learning  or  insight  to  discover  that  all  the  special  and 
miraculously  supernatural  revelations  that  have  hither^io 
been  pretended  were  misconceptions  and  illusions,  or  mere 
piyths  and  superstitions.  In  the  field  of  universal  freedon^, 
necessity  and  contingency,  the  true  Revelation  is  to  be  found 
only  in  a  scientific  study  of  the  great  book  of  Nature,  the 
actual  work  of  Thought  and  Providence  itself  (if  there  be 
any  at  all),  in  which  we  may  discover  and  read  all  that  we 
ar^  capable  of  receiving,  comprehending,  and  knowing,  or 
have  need  to  know,  of  the  Providential  plan,  design,  or  pur- 
pose in  that  field.  In  the  sphere  of  universal  Reason,  and 
to  the  extent  that  our  knowledge  thereof  may  go,  we  may 
know  that  we  possess  necessary  and  eternal  truth ;  for  with- 
in this  realm  of  the  universal  and  necessary,  knowledge  is, 
ever  and  always,  foreknowledge  also.  It  constitutes  ^'  the 
adamantine  circle  whereon  the  universe  is  built.'* 

The  science  of  Mathematics  goes  upon  assumed  premises. 
Its  axioms  or  fundamental  truths  are  taken  to  be  so  obvi- 
ously true  and  necessary,  as  so  directly  seen  by  the  intellect 
to  be  necessarily  true,  as  either  not  to  need,  or  not  to  admit 
of}  further  proof,  or  other  demonstration ;  or  it  assunies  cer- 
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tain  byeU  hjpoChedealljy  as  having  been  alfeadj  soffieientty 
demoostnled  to  be  troe,  or  as  proTiaionallj  sappoaed  to  be 
true,  and  so  are  taken  aa  tme  for  the  porpoaes  of  the  inves- 
tigation idiich  the  mathcmatirian  has  in  hand.  It  is  nebher 
the  object  nor  the  fnnrtion  of  mathematics  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  those  first  prineiples  and  necessary  troths.  It 
makes  no  question  of  how  the  aniverae  came  to  be  at  all, 
nor  of  what  it  is  in  itself.  The  science  deals  <hi1j  with  the 
necessities,  necessary  relations,  laws,  forces,  bets,  and  phe- 
nomena of  Natore  as  presented  to  external  observation  and 
study.  The  universe  is  too  big  a  thing  for  it  to  get  any 
hold  of  at  once  and  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  very  much 
as  if  a  diild  should  attempt  to  grasp  with  its  Uny  hand  a 
sphere  as  large  as  the  ball  of  earth :  it  could  not  tell  by  any 
observation  of  the  senses,  nor  by  any  calculation,  wh^her 
it  were  a  sphere  at  all,  or  only  a  flat  plain,  and  much  less 
what  it  was  actually  made  of. 

Madiematics  is,  practically,  a  science  of  numbers,  meas- 
ures, magnitudes,  proportions,  and  relations,  of  quantities, 
forces,  and  motions,  and  of  dynamics,  statics,  and  equilib- 
rium. In  order  that  there  may  be  numbers  or  measures, 
the  science  must  assume  everything  to  be  reducible  to  some 
unit,  or  to  a  cipher :  tiiere  must  be  a  one,  or  a  multiplicily 
of  ones,  and  a  void  infinity  of  zero,  before  any  subject-mat- 
ter can  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  its  methods  and  oper^ 
ations.  It  cannot  calculate  without  a  unit  of  number,  nor 
measure  without  a  unit  of  measure.  It  does  not  deal  with 
Quantity  as  such,  with  Quality  as  such,  with  intensive  and 
extensive  magnitude  as  such,  with  Modality  as  such,  nor 
with  Essence,  Energy,  or  Vis  Vwa  as  such :  but  before  it 
can  begin  to  do  anything  it  must  have  particularly  observed 
facts,  such  definite  quantities  as  atoms,  molecules,  bodies, 
or  special  energries,  potentials,  stresses,  intensities,  motions, 
time -and -space  relations,  functions,  or  degrees;  specific 
masses,  velocities,  accelerations,  weights,  gravitations,  mo- 
menta, inertia,  equilibrium,  and  the  like.     A  most  curious 
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and  singular  illustration  of  this  foregone  exigency  may  be 
seen  in  the  artificial  units  and  names  devised  for  the  uses  of 
electric  and  magnetic  research;  for  in  this  way  only  can 
such  things  be  brought  within  the  range  of  arithmetic,  al- 
gebra, geometry,  trigonometry,  the  calculus,  and  other  math- 
ematical methods.  For  all  the  purposes  of  mathematics, 
the  hypothetical  assumption  of  a  multiplicity  of  hard  impen- 
etrable atoms  in  a  void,  an  unknown  force  called  gravity,  op 
potential,  and  action  at  a  distance  across  a  void,  is  enough 
and  will  do.  The  steps  of  a  never-ending  series  of  finites 
will  do  for  a  conception  of  infinity.  Masses,  energies,  ve- 
locities, momenta,  or  "moments  of  momentum,"  inertia,  and 
their  time-and-space  relations,  intensities,  and  the  like,  will 
do  for  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  matter  or  essence. 
Gravity,  or  potential,  will  answer  for  a  Vis  Viva,  or  a 
universal  law.  An  aggregate  of  atoms  or  masses  will 
serve  for  a  Whole.  The  science  of  mathematics  seems  to 
have  no  need  of  any  conception  of  a  universal  Whole  which 
is,  at  the  same  time,  a  One  and  All  and  a  source  of  all  par- 
ticular ones,  nor  of  an  absolute  essence  which  }q  an  eternal 
dialectic  of  reality  and  ideality  at  once  and  in  one.  It  en- 
deavors to  ignore  the  very  idea  of  a  one  continuous  Essence 
in  a  continuous  and  eternal  movement  into  a  creation.  The 
manner  in  which  the  infinite  series  of  the  Calculus  is,  by  this 
sort  of  assumption  and  hypothesis,  made  to  become  an  im- 
perfect substitute  for  the  dialectic  of  continuous  movement, 
and  also  the  fallacy  of  such  assumption,  is  unfolded  by  He- 
gel at  great  length,  and  exposed  in  an  altogether  admirable 
and  unanswerable  manner.  The  central  point  is,  that  the 
mathematician,  in  dealing  with  a  continuous  movement, 
must  take  it  by  arrested  steps  or  moments,  and  thus  create 
his  imaginary  units  before  he  can  get  any  hold  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter with  his  mathematical  processes.  When  he  has 
got  his  circle  broken  up  into  an  almost  inconceivable  num- 
ber of  hypothetical  straight  lines,  or  his  matter  divided  into 
an  infinity  of  hard  impenetrable  atoms,  or  his  incompres- 
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nble  elastic  medium  constrained  into  local  states  of  stress, 
or  whirled  into  atomic  eddies  and  vortex-rings,  or  when  he 
has  once  taken  an  inventory  of  aU  the  stars  and  neboUe  that 
are  visible  in  the  sky,  of  all  the  metals,  acids,  alkalies,  and 
simple  elements,  of  all  the  minerals,  animals,  and  vegetables, 
of  all  the  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  and  of  all  the  energies, 
velocities,  pressures,  and  strains  in  Nature,  with  their  num- 
bers, measures,  forms,  relations,  and  proportions,  then  he  can 
begin  to  count,  measure,  calculate,  equate,  and  formulate. 
He  has  then  got  hold  of  something  that  he  can  set  down 
as  a,  6, 0^  y,  X,  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet.  Then  a  mathe^ 
matics  of  astronomy  and  chemistry,  of  dynamics,  statics, 
and  equilibrium,  of  mechanics  and  morphology,  and  of 
light-waves,  electro-magnetic  waves,  and  electric  stresses  in 
a  one  whole  medium,  can  proceed.  Once  admit  his  assumed 
premises  or  his  facts,  and  his  conclusions  are  inevitable ;  for 
they  go  upon  reason  and  necessity.  But  even  the  mathe- 
maticians, in  these  later  times,  seem  to  have  attained  to 
some  higher  and  better  conceptions  of  the  actual  truth  ol 
Kature  as  it  is  found. 

The  older  mathematicians  (say  from  Newton  to  Gauss) 
proceeded  upon  the  assumed  theory  of  atoms  and  gravity 
and  action  at  a  distance  across  a  void.  But  since  the  undu- 
latory  theory  of  light  has  established  the  existence  of  an 
interstellar  sether  of  some  kind  as  the  vehicle  of  the  undula- 
tion, and  since  the  researches  of  Faraday  and  others  into 
the  nature  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism  have  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  a  ''  dielectric  medium  "  other  than  gas  or  a 
void,  some  distinguished  mathematicians  have  adapted  their 
mathenpiatical  methods,  equations,  and  formulas  to  the  quite 
opposite  theory  of  a  continuity  of  action  in  a  whole  or  uni- 
versal medium.  Maxwell^  has  endeavored  explicitly  to 
support  the  hypothesis  of  continuous  action  in  an  elastic  in- 
compressible medium  of  some  kind,  considered  as  a  whole. 

^  A  TretUise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism^  by  James  Clerk  Maxwell, 
M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  etc,  Oxford,  1873. 
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He  finds  little  difficulty  in  translating  the  equations  and 
fotmulas  of  La  Place,  Lagrange,  and  Gauss,  based  upon 
the  theory  of  atoms  and  action  at  a  distance  across  a  void, 
into  other  equations  and  formulas  which  answer  equally 
well  and  are  "  tnathematically  equivalent,"  though  proceed- 
ing upon  the  theory  of  continuous  action  through  an  elastic 
universal  medium.  Electi'icity,  it  seems,  "  obeys  the  same 
conditions  of  continuity  as  an  incompressible  fluid/'  and  ^^  it 
is  thetefore  impossible  to  give  a  bodily  charge  of  electricity 
to  any  substance."  There  is  no  such  thing  as  specific  or  la- 
tent electricity,  as  there  is  latent  heat  in  a  body.  Potential 
in  electricity  is  like  temperature  in  bodies,  but  not  the  same ; 
the  convection  of  electricity  is  like  the  convection  of  heat, 
but  is  not  the  same  thing.  "  Neither  positive  nor  negative 
electricity,"  says  Sir  William  Thomson,  "  is  a  material  fluid, 
capable  of  being  heated  and  of  communicating  heat  to  other 
bodies."  It  seems  rather  to  furnish  an  example  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy,  or  of  a  continuous  action  in  a  whqle 
medium.  "  A  current  of  electricity,"  says  Maxwell,  "  is  not 
only  like  energy,  but  it  is  truly  energy  itseH : "  it  is  convert- 
ible into  heat,  or  also  "  into  mechanical  work."  It  is  "  kinetic 
energy,"  that  is  to  say,  '*  the  energy  which  a  moving  body 
has  in  virtue  of  its  motion ; "  but  "  it  is  not  necessarily  a  ma- 
terial body  with  a  momentum."  He  treats  "  electric  tension  " 
as  '^  a  phenomenon  of  stress  in  an  elastic  medium : "  it  must 
be  ^4n  a  state  of  mechanical  stress."  He  explains  polarization 
as  a  kind  of  "  displacement "  through  a  "  dielectric  medium." 
**  The  ratio  of  electro-motive  force  to  the  corresponding  elec- 
tric displacement,"  he  calls  "  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of 
the  medium."  Electro-motive  force  "  acts  on  the  electricity 
only,  and  not  on  the  bodies  in  which  the  electricity  resides." 
The  mathematical  demonstrations  seem  to  show  that  light  is 
an  electro-magnetic  disturbance  in  the  same  elastic  medium. 
The  respective  velocities  of  Hght  and  electro-magnetic  action 
are  quantities  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude,  if  not  exactly 
ihe  same,  and  the  mathematical  forms  of  the  disturbance  in 
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both  cases  agree ;  the  vibrations  are  similar,  though  not  ex- 
actly the  same,  and  they  are  alike  transverse  to  the  line  of 
progressive  motion.  But  while  electricity  is  a  stress  in  an 
elastic  medium  other  than  air,  magnetism  is  a  phenomenon 
of  the  molecules  of  bodies.  Thus,  electro-magnetism  fnr^ 
nishes  an  independent  and  an  equally  convincing  proof  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  medium  as  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light  itself  establishes.  The  potentials,  velocities,  and  forces 
of  electricity  appear  to  depend  rather  upon  the  state  of 
stress  in  the  medium,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  respect  of  some 
part,  and  rather  upon  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  than  upon  "  any  previous  history  of  impulses  given." 
They  certainly  lead  to  the  suggestion  of  a  one  whole 
Essence  in  a  state  of  eternal  action  as  a  Whole,  and  of 
some  special  and  particular  stress  in  the  parts;  and  the 
mathematical  mind  of  our  time  seems  to  be,  at  least,  ap- 
proximating toward  such  a  conception.  The  old  idea  of  an 
atomic  matter  and  action  at  a  distance,  through  an  empty 
void,  is  dropped  out  of  view,  and  the  question  of  materiality 
becomes  a  question  of  the  actual  constitution  and  nature  of 
an  invisible,  if  not  wholly  insensible,  ethereal,  elastic,  and 
incompressible  medium,  existing  and  acting  as  a  whole. 
"  Whether  this  matter,"  says  Sir  William  Thomson,  "  is  or 
is  not  electricity ;  whether  it  is  a  continuous  fluid  permeat- 
ing the  spaces  between  molecular  nuclei,  or  is  itself  molec- 
ularly  grouped ;  or  whether  all  matter  is  continuous,  and 
molecular  heterogeneousness  consists  in  finite  vortical  or 
other  relative  motions  of  contiguous  parts  of  a  body,  —  it  is 
impossible  to  decide,  and  perhaps  vain  to  speculate  in  the 
present  state  of  science."  But  since  it  is  established  that 
all  bodies  are  made  up  of  molecules,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  in  motion  in  some  free  mean  path  even  in  the  most  solid 
bodies,  and  never  in  actual  contact  with  each  other,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  an  ethereal  medium  of  so  subtile  a  na- 
ture as  the  mathematical  theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnet- 
ism would  seem  to  require,  must  be  capable  of  pervading 
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all  molecularly  constituted  bodies  whatever,  and  mnst  there- 
fore be  not  containable  or  confinable  within  any  receiver 
made  of  such  material,  however  the  wave-motions  (or  vor- 
tical motions)  in  it  may  thereby  be  obstructed  or  resisted. 
The  pith  of  the  suggestion  of  vortices,  eddies,  or  rings  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  it  presents  a  mode  of  conceiving  in  what 
manner  atomic  or  molecular  forms  of  matter  could  be  formed 
out  of  and  in  a  one  whole  and  continuous  essence,  which 
must  at  the  same  time  pervade  all  bodies  in  Nature  and  con- 
tain them.  And  we  are  almost  driven  to  say  of  matter,  as 
Torricelli  in  1715  said  of  energy,  that  it  "  is  a  quintessence 
of  so  subtile  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  contained  in  any 
vessel  except  the  inmost  substance  of  material  things." 

A  learned  mathematician  of  our  day  claims  to  have  shown 
(in  various  mathematical  papers)  "  that  electricity,  magnet- 
ism, solar  gravitation  and  rotation,  planetary  and  stellar 
positions,  spectral  lines,  chemical  affinity,  thermal  energy, 
and  other  physical  manifestations,  furnish  marked  indica- 
tions of  an  all-pervading  elastic  medium,  vibrating  with  the 
velocity  of  light,  and  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  harmonic 
modal  action  as  have  been  found  to  influence  the  air  and 
other  elastic  bodies."  ^  And  here  at  least  would  seem  to  be 
enough  to  show  that  mathematical  and  physical  science  is 
beginning  itself  to  approach  very  nearly  that  metaphysical 
realm  of  truth  in  which  the  science  of  logic,  from  Aristotle 
to  Hegel,  has  had  to  deal  with  the  nature  of  universal  Es- 
sence, and  with  all  the  categories  of  absolute  Intelligence. 

§  4.  Force  —  Mass  —  Quantity  —  Potential  —  Zero. 

Activity  apart  from  essence  is  no  more  conceivably  pos- 
sible than  is  force  apart  from  matter,  or  energy  apart  from 
an  essential  medium.  Activity  is  simply  the  fact  that  some- 
thing is  in  action,  as  motion  is  merely  the  fact  that  something 
moves,  or  is  moving,  and  consciousness  the  fact  that  some- 

1  Photodynamic  Notes,  II.,  by  Pliny  Earle  Chase,  LXi.  D.  (Proc 
Amer.  PhU.  Soc.,  Phila.,  No.  108,  pp.  354-376) 
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thing  knows  or  is  knowing.  What  else  can  the  inmost  sab- 
stance  of  material  things  be,  but  the  one  whole  and  miiver- 
sal  essence  in  a  state  of  eternal  movement  in  some  manner, 
and  according  to  some  necessity,  law,  or  relation  ?  It  would 
seem  to  be  certain  that  the  "  dielectric  medium  "  of  the  in- 
terstellar spaces  cannot  be  contained  in  anj  vessel  for  ex- 
amination, like  air  or  a  gas,  though  a  disc  charged  with  elec- 
tricity and  sealed  up  hermeticallj  within  an  insulating 
receiver  has  remained  in  the  same  state  for  a  long  time ; 
and  a  means  of  '^ storing"  electricity  for  future  use  has 
been  discovered.  But  this  may  be  explained  as  a  state  of 
local  stress,  or  as  the  stability  of  some  new  combination, 
and  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  receiver  contains 
electricity  in  the  same  physical  sense  that  air  or  water  is 
contained  in  a  vesseL  Indeed,  the  later  treatises  show  that 
it  is  not  a  literal  '^  storing,"  but  a  mode  of  reproduction  of 
electro-motive  force.  Dielectric  media  seem  to  have  a  close 
analogy  with  media  that  are  transparent  to  light,  though 
the  manner  and  law  of  the  transmission,  and  the  vibrations, 
polarizations,  and  opacities  are  found  not  to  be  exactly  the 
same  in  both  cases.  Maxwell  saw  no  reason  why  light- 
waves should  not  exert  some  appreciable  degree  of  mechan- 
ical force.  Crookes  at  first  thought  he  had  demonstrated 
the  fact ;  but  it  was  found  that  his  fact  could  be  better  ex- 
plained by  the  action  of  the  heat-waves  on  the  particles  of 
air  still  remaining  in  his  partially  exhausted  receiver.  Thus 
it  would  seem  that  the  mechanical  action  of  the  light-waves 
alone  was  insufficient  to  move  his  delicate  fly-wheel.  But 
it  is  evident  that  the  heat-waves  moving  in  this  same  elastic 
medium,  with  the  instrumental  aid  of  the  kinetically  moving 
particles  of  air  intervening  in  the  receiver,  was  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.  An  experiment  of  Tyndall  has  shown  that 
these  heat-waves  in  the  ethereal  medium,  concentrated  to  a 
focus  in  air  by  a  lens,  will  char  paper  without  heating  the 
air  through  which  they  pass.  The  heat-waves  at  one  ex- 
treme end  of  the  spectrum  would  seem  to  have  a  greater 
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intensity  of  mechanical  force  than  the  light-waves  in  the 
middle  portion,  or  than  the  chemical  waves  at  the  other 
extreme  end. 

Magnetism  is  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  molecules 
of  bodies;  but  Electricity,  like  Heat,  resides  in  a  medium 
or  vehicle,  which  is  independent  of  bodies  or  their  molecules 
as  such.  Whether  this  medium  is  itself  atomic,  or  is  a  con- 
tinuous substance  or  essence  in  which  the  first  finite  or 
atomic  forms  of  substance  take  their  rise  as  vortical  motions 
or  whirling  eddies  or  rings,  or  in  some  other  manner,  is  a 
question  which  mathematical  or  physical  science  leaves  as 
yet  undecided. 

A  distinguished  chemist  ^  has  suggested  (somewhat  quiz- 
zically) that  if  the  interstellar  tether  stayed  the  earth  in  its 
orbit  as  much  as  one  tenth  of  a  second,  astronomers  would 
know  it,  and  that  to  make  the  aether  the  vehicle  of  so  much 
power  as  the  theory  of  light  and  heat  requires,  would  be  like 
an  engineer  making  the  belts  of  a  cotton-factory  of  gossamer 
threads ;  to  which  "  the  aether-theory  has  to  reply  by  giving 
the  aether  an  indefinite  elasticity  and  strength,  —  the  magic 
of  a  fairy ; "  and  he  concludes  that  there  must  be  a  fallacy 
somewhere,  and  strongly  suspects  that  it  is  to  be  found  in 
"  the  ordinary  notions  of  causation  which  have  in  our  day 
culminated  in  the  famous  apothegm  of  a  German  naturalist, 
Kein  Phosphor ^  kein  Gedanke  "  (no  phosphorus,  no  thought), 
and  involve  "  the  old  metaphysical  dogma  of  mdla  actio  in 
distans"  The  apothegm  and  its  materialistic  notions  of 
causation  are  readily  appreciated ;  but  how  the  metaphys- 
ical dogma  comes  in  is  not  so  very  clear.  Is  it  intended  to 
assert  the  contrary  doctrine  of  actio  in  distans,  and  to  deny 
the  metaphysical  dogma,  or  to  interpret  it  only  in  some  theo- 
logical sense  of  an  absolute^/  creation?  There  is,  indeed, 
at  the  close,  a  large  implication  of  a  universal  Intelligence, 
but  whether  as  acting  in  causal  continuity  with  Nature,  or 

^  Scientific  Culture  and  other  Essays^  by  Josiah  Parsons  Cooke,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  Harvard  CoUege^  New  York,  1881. 
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in  the  magical  way  of  f airy-like  spirit,  it  is  not  said  ;  but  it 
was  not  the  author's  ^^  purpose  to  discuss  the  doctrines  of 
causation.*'  But  this  (one  would  think)  is  just  the  most  im- 
portant thing  of  all  to  be  discussed  at  this  stage  of  the  busi" 


Professor  Cooke  explains  the  action  of  the  Radiometer  as 
*^  a  heat-engine,"  on  mechanical  principles  and  ^'  materialis- 
tic notions  of  causation."  But  to  the  j^oeoph^  who  should 
pn^KMC  to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  causation,  such  notions  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  sufficient  or  satisfactory :  they  might  re- 
mind him  of  the  maxim  of  the  lawyers,  Caimi  proxima,  non 
rernota,  spectatur.  The  little  machine  is  itself  a  complex  of 
instrumentalities,  and  it  works  in  a  wide  environment  of 
external  instrumentation.  Heat-waves  (it  seems)  have  force 
enough  to  set  the  aerial  particles  in  motion,  though  the  light- 
waves have  not ;  but  they  have  sufficient  force  to  impress  the 
optic  retina  and  the  convolution  of  sight.  The  same  tether 
(or  other  medium)  is  the  vehicle  of  both  ;  but  that  is  plaiidy 
only  another  intermediate  instrumentality  in  the  chain  of 
causation.  The  sun  is  but  another,  and  still  only  a  proxi- 
mate cause.  The  causa  remota  is  still  to  be  sought  The 
sether,  though  so  subtile  as  to  pervade  all  bodies,  not  stayii^ 
the  earth  one  tenth  of  a  second  in  its  orbit,  is  still  manifestly 
an  instrumental  agency  and  a  force,  however  delicate.  If 
a  chemist  could  catch  it  in  his  balance,  he  might  weigh  it, 
perhaps ;  and  if  he  would  undertake  to  pursue  the  chain  of 
causation  to  its  ultimate  source  in  the  absolute  Causality,  he 
might  possibly,  with  Bacon,  Plato,  and  the  old  Greek  poet, 
find  it  ^'  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  throne  "  in  such  a  way 
that  "  the  old  metaphysical  dogma  of  nuUa  a>ctio  in  distans 
would  give  him  no  further  trouble.^ 

^  Profess<Hr  Stokes,  giving  an  *'  extended  signification  "  to  tihe  word 
Ltghty  makes  it  coextensive  with  all  etliereal  vibrations  coming  from 
the  snn,  not  only  the  light- waves,  bnt  the  heat-waves  and  the  chem- 
ical waves,  beyond  the  end  of  the  viuble  spectrum ;  and  the  mechan- 
ical force  of  this  ethereal  radiation  is  conceived  to  be  such  that  '*  the 
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The  crude  expression,  no  phosphorus,  no  thought,  would 
seem  to  have  carried  with  it  (in  the  mind  of  its  author,  at 
least)  a  silent  insinuation,  not  only  that  the  fuiite  thought  is 
dependent  on  the  existence  of  phosphorus  in  the  hrain,  but 
that  the  burning  of  the  phosphorus  therein,  or  the  light  com- 
ing from  it,  the  "  phosphorescent  gleam  "  (as  it  is  called  by 
Dr.  J.  Luys),  is  c<msciousness,  is  thought.  Such  a  conclu- 
sion would  be  a  transparent  non  sequitur.  It  may  be  true 
enough  that  neither  brain  nor  body  can  have  healthy  Ufe  or 
action  without  the  presence  of  phosphorus  in  the  structure 
of  the  tissues,  and  the  same  thing  might  as  wdl  be  said  of 
iron  or  carbon ;  but  that  either  the  one  or  the  other,  or  all 
the  chemical  constituents  together,  can  or  do  produce  thought 
or  consciousness,  does  by  no  means  follow,  and  the  tacit  im- 
plication is  a  sheer  assumption,  and  is  a  logical  absurdity  in 
itself. 

When  lig^t  glows  from  phosphorus,  it  is  because  the  phos- 
phorus is  burning  at  the  given  temperature  of  the  air.  Burn- 
ing is  simply  a  process  of  combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  with  the  particles  of  the  phosphorus.  This  raises  the 
temperature ;  but  what  is  temperature  ?  Simply  a  certain 
degree  of  heat.  But  what,  then,  is  heat  ?  Heat  is  motion, 
say  Bacon  and  TjmdalL  Motion  of  what  ?  Why,  of  the 
molecules  or  atoms  of  the  phosphorus,  which  are  set  into 
fervid  vibration  or  oscillation  by  the  chemical  action,  say 
the  chemists.  But  how  do  these  vibrations  become  light  ? 
The  air  seems  not  to  be  affected  by  them,  but  the  sether  cer- 
tainly is  ;  for  the  vividly  moving  particles  do  set  the  aether 
also  into  fervid  wave-motions  which  reach  the  retina  of  the 

amoniit  of  energy  poured  forth  into  space  corresponds  to,  in  ronnd 
nnmbers,  12,000  horse-power  per  square  foot"  of  the  snn's  surface. 
And  he  adds :  "  When  we  remember  that  the  snn  is  a  vast  g^lobe  of 
abont  855,000  miles  in  diameter,  every  square  foot  of  the  sm^aoe  of 
which  supplies  energfy  at  the  above  rate,  and  that  that  is  continually 
going  on  from  age  to  age,  we  cannot  help  feeling  what  a  prodigious 
supply  the  sun  must  contain.'*  —  Burnett  Lectures  on  Light,  etc.,  by 
Qeorge  Gabriel  Stokes,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.,  London,  1887. 
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eye,  and  even  the  convolution  of  Sight  (according  to  Le 
Conte),  and  somehow  give  rise  to  conscious  seeing ;  not  in 
the  hrain-tissue,  however,  hut  in  the  seeing  mind  or  soul  of 
the  perceiver.  If  there  were  no  perceiving  soul  there  to 
see,  these  waves,  or  whatever  kind  of  motions,  might  as  well 
strike  against  a  dead  wall ;  or  if  they  impinged  upon  a  deli- 
cately movahle  tissue,  that  too  might  he  set  into  vibration  or 
some  kind  of  motion ;  but  the  moving  tissue  could  no  more 
see  than  the  dead  wall,  or  the  vibrating  molecules.  When 
a  current  of  electricity  passes  between  two  carbon  points  in 
an  exhausted  receiver,  the  burning  is  different  in  kind,  but 
is  still  a  burning ;  for  the  intense  electro-motive  force  de- 
taches the  infinitesimal  molecules  of  the  carbon,  heating 
them  to  a  white  heat,  and  sets  them  into  fervid  vibration  as 
before.  But,  again,  the  air  is  not  affected  at  all,  but  only  the 
fether,  and  the  light-waves  set  up  therein  come  through  the 
glass  and  the  air  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  as  readily  as 
they  might  come  also  from  the  sun's  photosphere  of  super- 
heated metallic  particles,  which  are  intensely  vibrating  in 
like  manner  in  this  same  ethereal  medium.  Still  there  is 
no  light,  no  seeing,  no  consciousness,  anywhere  but  in  some 
perceiving  soul.  What  that  is,  must  still  remain  for  further 
investigation. 

The  notable  thing  in  these  newer  methods  is,  that  they 
begin  with  the  conception  of  the  Whole  as  a  whole,  and  then 
proceed  by  mathematical  processes  from  the  Whole  to  the 
parts  and  particulars  ;  while  the  older  methods  began  with 
the  assumption  of  atomic  particulars,  and  thence  proceeded 
towards  wholes,  or  towards  a  whole,  which  could  never  be 
anything  other  than  an  aggregation  of  disintegrated  particu- 
lars. Yet  that  conception  is  still  scarcely  more  than  a  vague 
and  indefinite  notion  of  a  material  medium  of  some  kind,  in 
which  reside  potential  energy  and  mechanical  stress ;  and 
hence  comes  the  further  notion  of  actual  and  potential  ener- 
gies, or  special  quantities  and  forms  or  modes  of  force,  im- 
plying a  one  total  force  or  energy  under  the  designation  of 
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the  "  conservation  of  energy,"  which  always  remains  in  itself 
the  same.  Faraday  ventured  the  suggestion  that  all  force 
proceeded  from  one  centre.  Neither  Faraday  appears  to 
have  entertained  the  idea  that  the  centre  itself,  nor  Max- 
well, that  the  "  potential "  centre,  had  its  origin  in  a  uni- 
versal Whole,  and  was  lost  again  in  the  whole  and  universal, 
or  that  all  finite  motions  hegan  and  ended  in  a  one  universal 
Essence,  in  eternal  movement  within  itself  as  a  Whole. 

Maxwell  professedly  grounds  hLs  new  equations  and  meth- 
ods upon  the  researches,  facts,  and  conceptions  of  Faraday : 
he  endeavors  to  give  them  a  mathematical  expression.  We 
are  informed  in  the  outset  '^  that  in  mathematics  the  term 
Force  is  used  to  signify  the  supposed  cause  of  the  tendency 
which  a  material  body  is  found  to  have  towards  alteration 
in  its  state  of  rest  or  motion.  It  is  indifferent  whether  we 
speak  of  this  observed  tendency,  or  of  its  immediate  cause, 
since  the  cause  is  simply  inferred  from  the  effect,  and  has 
no  other  evidence  to  support  it."  That  is,  of  course,  it  has 
no  other  evidence  for  a  mathematical  science  which  grounds 
all  knowledge  upon  sensational  experience  of  the  external 
facts  and  phenomena  of  Nature.  And  accordingly  it  is  as- 
sumed that  our  idea  of  force,  moving  things,  comes  from  "  a 
copious  store  of  remembered  seiisaticms  "  connected  with  our 
ideas  of  conscious  power,  exertion,  fatigue,  or  yielding  to 
pressure ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  such  ideas,  "  in  mathemat- 
ically trained  minds,  lead  to  n«  practical  error."  In  this, 
perhaps,  we  are  to  understand  simply  that  mathematics,  as 
applied  to  the  investigation  of  external  Nature,  merely  pro- 
poses to  subject  the  observed  facts  and  phenomena  to  its 
own  methods  and  processes  of  reasoning.  In  this  business 
it  has  no  use  for  metaphysics  as  such,  and  professedly  ignores 
the  methods  and  processes  of  speculative^  thought.  But  it 
is  not,  therefore,  necessarily  to  be  inferred,  either  that  mathe- 
matics is  not  itself,  in  some  large  measure,  a  metaphysical 
science,  nor  that  it  does  not  largely  deal  in  purely  meta- 
physical conceptions. 
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When  Maxwell  criticbes  the  error  of  speaking  of  "  the 
force  of  an  electrified  body  "  in  that  it  is  not  the  force  of 
the  body,  but  "  the  quantity  of  electrification  "  that  is  meant, 
his  use  and  sense  of  the  term  quantity  is  strongly  suggestive 
of  the  Hegelian  conception  of  Quantity  as  intensive  magni- 
tude, or  the  degree  of  power,  the  amount  of  energy  or  action, 
that  is  in  operation ;  and,  indeed,  the  term  as  nsed  can  mean 
nothing  else.  This  given  amount  of  active  energy  is  called 
the  *'  Potential ; "  and  Potential,  again,  is  suggestive  of  the 
potence  (8vva/us)  or  potentiality  of  Aristotle  and  Hegel. 
Descartes'  method  of  geometrical  coordinates  for  determin- 
ing the  position  of  a  point  in  space,  g^^^  upon  the  theory 
of  atomic  matter  and  action  at  a  distance,  is,  in  this  new 
theory  of  an  elastic,  incompressible  medium  acting  as  a 
Whole,  transformed  into  a  method  for  determining  the  posi- 
tions and  actions  of  potential  centres  of  force  in  the  medium. 
As  in  the  old  theory  an  atom  of  matter  was  supposed  to 
exert  a  force  across  a  void  upon  other  atoms  or  bodies  at  a 
distance,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  mass  and  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance,  so,  in  the  new  tlieory, 
a  *^  potential "  centre  of  force  in  the  medium  is  supposed  to 
be  governed  by  the  same  law :  it  corresponds  equally  well 
with  the  observed  fact.  This  Potential  also,  at  an  infinite 
distance,  becomes  zero  or  nothing:  in  other  words,  it  is 
merely  the  necessary  relation  of  positive  and  negative.  This 
conception  of  infinity  wiU  doubtless  answer  well  enough  for 
all  mathematical  purposes ;  but  a  philosopher  may  desire  to 
know  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  it.  Suppose  the  Potential 
were  removed  so  far  away  as  to  reach  the  extreme  outer 
limit  and  circumference  of  the  material  medium  itself,  or 
even  into  the  absolute  void  beyond  it,  it  would  then,  truly 
enough,  be  easily  conceivable  that  it  should  there  plunge  oflP 
into  the  gulf  of  nothingness,  and  become  mere  zero  ;  and  in 
that  case  "  the  infinite  distance  "  would  mean  simply  the 
jumping-off  place.  Or,  again,  if  "Potential"  should  be 
taken  to  mean  only  that  point  within  the  medium  where 
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the  stress  began  or  ceased,  we  might  readily  conceive  the 
point  to  be  that  place  where  the  special  activity,  or  the  lim- 
ited potential  energy,  first  made  its  appearance  this  side  of 
zero  or  no  activity,  and  then  proceeded .  through  all  degrees 
of  quantity  or  intensity  of  strain  until  the  whole  stress  should 
diminish  and  finally  cease,  ending  in  no  stress  or  zero  a^in, 
having  vanished  into  a  state  of  rest  in  the  medium;  and 
here,  again,  "  the  infinite  distance  "  would  mean  merely  the 
zero  of  intensity,  or  the  state  of  rest  or  equilibrium  of  the 
whole  in  which  it  had  ceased.  Or,  if  the  Potential  were 
taken  to  mean  the  whole  medium  itself  as  a  whole,  in  which 
the  sum  total  of  all  energy  resided,  ^'  the  infinite  distance  " 
of  the  Potential  could  mean  nothing  else  or  other  than  the 
absolute  g^f  of  zero  beyond  the  medium ;  or  it  would  mean 
simply  the  state  of  rest  in  an  equilibrium  of  stationary  bal- 
ance into  which  the  whole  medium  had  itself  fallen.  Or, 
again,  the  assumed  Potential  may  be  conceived  as  the  central 
pomt  of  beginning  of  any  special  and  particular  energy  or 
movement,  where  the  finite  movement  arises  out  of,  or  is 
again  lost  in,  the  universal  movement  of  the  medium  as  a 
whole.  This  hypothesis  of  a  state  of  rest  goes  upon  the 
assumption  that  a  one  and  total  material  medium,  whether 
composed  of  atoms  or  of  a  continuous  substance,  could 
ever  be  and  remain  in  a  state  of  rest ;  or  it  would  imply 
tliat,  if  once  at  rest,  it  could  start  into  movement  of  its 
own  mere  motion.  The  only  other  possible  supposition 
would  be,  that  as  a  whole  its  movement,  its  active  energy, 
its  Potential,  was,  in  itself  and  in  respect  of  the  whole,  eter- 
nal and  absolute ;  but  that  in  respect  of  some  part  of  the 
whole,  there  might  be  a  state  of  rest  of  the  nature  of  a  tem- 
porary equilibrium  of  stationary  balance  in  that  part,  while 
the  movement  in  the  whole  and  as  a  whole  still  continued. 

These  imaginary  points  or  centres  of  origin  of  motion  are 
evidently  assumed,  hypothetically,  and  merely  for  the  mathe- 
matical purposes ;  for  the  mathematician  must  first  reduce 
the  subject-matter  to  some  sort  of  unit,  before  his  processes 
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can  get  any  hold  of  it.  He  must  have  his  potential  unit, 
his  unit  of  quantity,  his  unit  of  measure,  number,  etc.,  be- 
fore his  work  can  begin.  Then  he  can  proceed  with  his 
potentials,  points,  centres,  line  integrals,  double  and  trijde 
integrals,  solid  angles,  closed  surfaces,  lines  of  force,  spher- 
ical harmonies,  and  the  Uke,  in  a  very  admirable  and  ef- 
fective manner.  The  newer  methods  begin  with  the  whole 
and  proceed  to  the  parts ;  but  this  whole  is  conceived  as 
an  elastic,  incompressible  fluid,  or  a  simple  and  same  sub- 
stance of  some  kind,  as  it  appears  to  the  observer  from  the 
external  side  of  it ;  and  what  is  sought  to  be  investigated  is, 
in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent,  the  external  phenom- 
ena of  it  can  be  explained,  or  rendered  intelligible,  on  a 
mathematically  mechanical  theory  of  matter,  energy,  force, 
stress,  motion,  inertia,  momentum,  etc.,  and  of  a  continuous 
mechanical  action  through  such  material  medium.  Un- 
doubtedly this  is  a  step  in  advance  towards  a  more  philo- 
sophical theory  of  the  universe  ;  and  if  the  new  theory  does 
not  yet  reach  a  completely  philosophical  conception,  or  rise 
to  the  full  height  of  Ideality  in  science,  it  has  the  great 
merit  of  approximating  more  closely  to  it  than  the  old  and 
very  absurd  notion  of  disintegrated  atoms  and  action  at  a 
distance  across  an  empty  void  could  pretend  to.  This 
Potential,  which  becomes  nothing  at  an  infinite  distance, 
may  truly  and  philosophically  express  the  point  of  beginning 
of  finite  movement  in  a  universal  Whole.  The  phrase,  con- 
servation of  energy^  may  fitly  express  the  total  amount  of 
power,  active  energy,  or  intensive  quantity,  in  the  universal 
One  and  All  of  real  Being.  The  proceeding  of  the  univer- 
sal Whole  into  some  particular  form  or  mode  of  limited  and 
finite  motion  must  necessarily  begin  and  end  with  the  zero 
of  such  motion.  This  finite  and  special  process  must  neces- 
sarily take  place  in  Time  and  Space,  or  under  those  absolute 
necessities  or  laws  which  only  can  give  finite  form  or  mode. 
"  All  progressive  actions,"  says  Maxwell,  "  which  require 
time  for  their  accomplishment,  •  •  •  are  therefore  of  the 
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nature  of  motions,"  i.  e.  finite  and  particular  motions ;  for, 
as  Aristotle  said,  time  is  the  measure  of  motion,  or,  as  the 
Neoplatonists  better  said,  motion  (which  is  apparent)  is  the 
measure  of  time,  which  is  not  directly  apparent  to  the  senses. 
But  it  is  quite  different  with  a  movement  which  is  not  prop- 
erly in  time  and  space,  but  is  in  eternity  and  immensity, 
which  are  infinite  in  the  sense  of  the  mere  empty  possibilities 
of  the  real  existence  of  the  whole  absolute  Actuality  of  uni- 
versal Essence  and  of  eternally  continuous  movement  in  it. 
Nothing  conceivable  but  such  an  Essence  can  contain  such  a 
potential  movement.  But  in  this  sense,  infinity  does  not 
mean  merely  a  zero  of  absolute  nothingness,  but  it  more 
properly  signifies  and  expresses  the  fact  of  the  absolute  sub- 
sistence of  such  One  and  All  of  real  Essence  and  of  the 
eternally  continuous  movement  in  it.  That  is  truly  infinite : 
it  perpetually  returns  into  itself  without  loss  or  diminution, 
and  without  beginning,  end,  or  middle.  It  is  not  an  external 
movement  which  proceeds  by  a  never^nding  series  of  defi- 
nite steps,  — aprogressus  ad  infinitum  merely,  —  but  is  an 
internal  movement  in  one  eternal  and  continuous  round  or 
cycle.  This  is  the  kind  of  movement  which  the  Calculus 
really  aims  at  and  presupposes ;  but  its  mathematical  equa- 
tions, and  its  differential  and  integral  processes,  can  get  no 
hold  of  the  problem  without  first  artificially  breaking  it  up  into 
finite  units.  Such  are  its  atoms,  points,  centres,  potentials, 
and  steps  of  the  infinite  series.  When  the  one  real  Whole  has 
once  broken  itself  up  —  or  rather  since  it  has  eternally  broken 
itself  up  —  into  local  or  special  stresses  and  potential  centres 
of  mechanical  force,  or  whirled  itself  into  vortex-molecules, 
masses,  or  quantities,  then  the  mathematician  can  find  real 
units  on  which  he  can  effectually  work  in  his  own  external 
manner,  and  on  his  purely  mechanical  theory,  to  very  grand 
and  useful  practical  purposes.  The  logical  categories  of 
universal  Essence,  of  real  Being,  Nothing,  and  Becoming, 
of  Universality,  Speciality,  and  Particularity,  and  the  rest, 
have  to  deal  with  the  whole  problem  directly  as  the  whole 
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thing  really,  necessarily,  and  absolatelj  is  in  itself;  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  metaphysical  philosophy  has  for  its  object 
and  end  to  expound  the  logical  Notion  of  the  absolute 
Reality  and  its  movement  of  Ideality  as  it  actoally  and 
necessarily  is,  in  and  for  itself,  and  as  it  is  seen  inwardly  by 
the  intellect,  and  not  merely  as  it  is  seen  outwardly  by  the 
senses  and  the  understanding  of  the  scientific  observer. 

Particular  motions,  or  modes  of  motion,  may  very  properly 
be  said  to  leqoire  time  and  space  for  their  accomplishment, 
since  time  and  space  are  in  themselves  simply  those  neces- 
sities or  laws  onder  which  the  finite  limitation  is  alone 
possible.  They  are  made  up  (as  Proclos  expressed  it)  **  of 
bound  and  the  infinite  energy  limited  into  bound ;  and  the 
bound  is  the  form  and  morphe  of  this  power."  The  infinite 
energy  of  the  one  whole  Essence  gives  the  special  quantity 
of  ^'  potential "  under  these  same  limitations.  *'*'  All  gener- 
ation," says  Proclus,  ^^  consists  of  bound  and  the  infinite 
power  or  energy."  In  like  manner,  Hegel  conceives  that 
the  infinite  activity  of  the  one  Essence,  in  the  logical  con- 
stitution of  the  universal  Notion  or  absolute  Idea,  imposes 
limitation  and  law  upon  its  own  action  in  the  perpetual 
evolution  of  itself  into  the  special  and  particular  quantities 
of  potential  energy ;  which  in  their  set  and  permanent 
forms  give  the  finite  essences  of  particular  things  or  bodies, 
together  with  their  peculiar  natures,  accidents,  properties, 
and  qualities.  Matter,  in  its  inmost  substance,  is  only  this 
essential  energy :  this  Essence  is  matter  as  it  is  in  itself.  The 
speculative  philosophy  thus  conceives  the  One  Whole  of  real 
Essence  and  power  to  proceed  into  finite  parts,  phases, 
aspects,  or  particulars,  within  its  whole  self.  The  dialectic 
method  really  begins  with  thb  Whole,  and  thence  descends 
to  the  particulars.  Physical  science,  beginning  with  the  ex- 
ternal observation  of  Nature,  has  analyzed  the  largest  bodies 
of  the  universe  into  molecules,  into  atoms,  into  aether,  into 
a  one  and  universal,  elastic,  incompressible  medium  of  con- 
tinuous energy,  acting  as  a  whole.   These  newer  maihemat- 
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ical  methods  also  begin  with  the  Whole,  and  thence  proceed 
to  the  parts  and  particulars ;  and  "  the  unit  of  Potential " 
becomes  a  qiiantity,  a  definite  measure,  of  the  infinite  and 
inexhaustible  energy.  But  the  further  analysis  and  more 
exact  statement  of  the  whole  manner,  law,  necessity,  and  fact 
of  it  belongs  only  to  metaphysical  or  speculative  philosophy. 
Proceeding  in  this  external  manner,  physical  science 
resolves  solids  into  liquids,  these  into  gases  or  vapors, 
reduces  whole  solar  systems  into  dust-clouds  and  ^^fire- 
mists"  of  dissociated  molecules,  and  regards  forces  as 
material  energies  or  potencies ;  but  there  is  still  found  ever 
present  an  unknown  Proteus,  that,  however  bound  in  an 
adamantine  chain  of  necessity  throughout  the  realms  of 
space,  everywhere  underlies  the  very  constitution  of  Nature 
itself,  and  will  neither  be  cut  up  into  units,  nor  be  subjected 
to  mathematical  analysis,  nor  be  caught  for  vivisection  or 
chemical  research,  nor  be  racked  on  any  experimental 
machine,  nor  be  put  to  death,  nor  be  extinguished  or  anni- 
hilated. No  wonder  that  so  many  should  conclude  the  crea- 
ture to  be  an  incomprehensible  enigma.  Nor  is  it  more 
wonderful  that  the  old  Platonists  should  have  conceived  the 
universe  to  be  an  animal,  or  an  animated  being  (faJoi).  And 
it  still  remains  true  (as  Hegel  said)  that  '^  the  mathematical 
categories  are  only  symbols  for  the  expression  of  living  or 
spiritual  relations ;  that  is,  they  are  untrue  determinations 
of  the  same,  and  still  more  of  the  potencies  of  Quantity  and 
Numbers  for  speculative  purposes  in  general.  They  are 
a  means  only,  but  of  no  real  use  or  necessity,  for  the  deter- 
minations of  conception  {Begriffshestimmungen),''  ^  Aris- 
totle said  of  the  mathematicians,  that  '^  cutting  off  some  part 
of  the  Whole,  they  theorize  about  that  which  has  happened ; " 
but  that  **  in  the  search  for  the  highest  cause,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider,  not  beings  merely  according  to  what  has  hap- 
pened, but  essence  itself  (J)  ova-ta  fjLLa)^  the  being  by  which 
all  beings  are  (tov  ovto^  y  oy)."  *    Bacon  expressed  a  like 

1  Wissenschaft  der  Logik,  iii.  p  382,  Berlin. 

*  Arist,  Metaphystca,  Recoguoyit  W.  Christ,  Lipsis,  1886,  T.  1,  p.  61. 
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opinion,  that  ^'mathematics  could  only  give  definition  to 
natural  philosophy,  hut  could  not  generate  or  give  it  hirth."  ^ 
In  truth,  physical  science  is  an  external  analysis :  metaphys- 
ical science  is  a  synthesis  of  complete  conception,  the  full 
Concept  of  the  unity  of  the  Real  and  the  Ideal  in  the  ahso- 
lute  Causality  of  the  one  whole  Essentity. 

§  5.   SuMMABY  View  of  Hegel's  Philosophy. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  we  have  a  colossal  endeavor 
to  reconstruct  all  science,  and  to  propound  a  comprehensive 
theory  of  the  universe,  Grod,  Nature,  and  Man  inclusive. 
On  the  whole  it  must  he  admitted  to  he  of  surpassing  depth, 
comprehensiveness,  logical  precision  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage, clearness,  and  eloquence ;  though  his  peculiar  man- 
ner and  style  of  treatment  may  sometimes  appear  to  vanish 
away  into  an  empty  play  upon  words,  or  into  an  unintelligi- 
hle  refinement  in  a  visionary  realm  of  ideal  shadows.  His 
writings  on  nearly  all  great  subjects  of  human  interest  are 
instructive  and  admirable.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  it 
was  altogether  a  new  philosophy :  it  was  rather  a  masterly 
summation  and  improved  statement  of  all  that  had  gone  be- 
fore him.  Still  there  are  flaws  and  insufficiencies  in  his 
theory,  or  in  his  exposition  of  it,  even  on  its  metaphysical 
side,  which  leave  it  inconclasive  and  unsatisfactory  to  many 
philosophical  minds ;  and  upon  the  side  of  Nature  and 
science,  it  fails  to  furnish  all  the  necessary  explanation.  It 
does  not  effectually  take  up  all  Nature  into  clear  solution : 
it  by  no  means  supersedes  the  work  or  the  methods  of  exact 
science.  This  would  doubtless  be  too  much  to  expect  from 
any  speculative  philosophy  which  it  is  yet  possible  for  the 
human  mind  to  conceive  or  state.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be 
of  the  highest  value  for  human  culture  and  progress.  It 
might  be  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  physical  research 
has  been,  or  still  may  be,  aided  and  advanced  by  this  philos- 
ophy, or  by  speculative  philosophy  in  general.  With  some, 
1  Nov,  Org,  i.  96. 
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the  questioner  of  the  soandness  of  the  Hegelian  scheme  only- 
raises  a  doubt  of  his  own  capacity  or  patience  to  under- 
stand it.  Perhaps  no  one  can  be  entirely  certain  on  this 
head ;  but  so  many  great  minds  have  attacked  his  positions 
that  it  is  evident  that  they  need  either  further  demonstra- 
tion, or  further  elucidation,  or  some  modification  or  addi- 
tion. The  apparent  drift  and  exigency  under  which  his 
mind  was  laboring  (whether  from  the  pressure  of  his  posi- 
tion, or  of  his  time  and  country)  of  reconciling  philosophy 
with  the  Christian  religion,  or  with  the  biblical  revelation 
concerning  the  Grod-man,  has  impaired  the  confidence  of 
these  later  times  in  the  entire  validity  of  his  speculations. 
Not  that  philosophy  must  negative  the  doctrine  that  the 
human  soul  is  of  a  divine  origin  and  nature,  or  that  man 
is,  in  hb  own  nature,  both  divine  and  human,  both  spiritual 
and  animal,  but  that  the  assumption  of  a  miraculously  super- 
human nature  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  on  the  authority  of 
traditional  miracle  and  revelation,  can  no  longer  be  ad- 
mitted in  any  critical  philosophy.  Later  historical  and  crit- 
ical researches  have  effectually  reduced  these  miraculous 
stories  to  the  level  of  the  myths  and  superstitions  of  that 
age,  dispelled  the  illusions,  and  rendered  them  incredible 
henceforth  to  the  enlightened  mind. 

But  it  is  in  respect  of  method  that  the  philosophy  of  Hegel 
has  been  most  questioned,  if  not  most  liable  to  criticism. 
The  objection  seems  to  have  been,  not  so  much  that  he  pur- 
sued an  ontologically  dialectic  and  deductive  (rather  than 
an  experimental  and  inductive)  method,  but  that  he  made 
an  unsound  (or  a  too  exclusive)  use  of  the  purely  logical 
dialectic,  or  employed  it  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  and 
that  he  depends  too  much  upon  conclusions  thus  arrived  at, 
and  does  not  sufficiently  resort  to  inductive  science  in  the 
field  of  experimental  research,  or  to  observation  in  the  whole 
field  of  Nature,  for  the  verification  of  his  theoretical  deduc- 
tions ;  for  a  sound  and  reliable  philosophy  must,  with  Bacon 
and  Cousin,  unite  both  the  empirical  and  the  rational  meth- 
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odfiu  Hegel  does,  indeed,  take  a  wide  range  in  ihe  study  of 
Nature  and  history,  according  to  the  state  of  knowledge  ex- 
isting in  his  time,  as  Aristotle  had  done  hefbre  him  in  his 
time ;  hut  knowledge  in  the  sciences,  in  history  and  criti- 
cism, and  in  philosophy  has  made  a  great  advance  since  his 
day.  His  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subtlest  questions  in 
physics  and  in  metaphysics  has  become  in  some  degree 
obsolete  and  insufficient.  This  is  merely  something  of  the 
same  fate  that  awaited  all  his  predecessors,  however  glorious 
their  actual  achievements. 

By  the  dialectics  of  exact  logical  thinking,  in  a  systematic 
course  of  procedure,  Hegel  endeavors  to  ascend  from  the 
human  mind  (for  he,  too,  is  obliged  to  start  with  the  Carte- 
sian I  think  and  lam)  to  an  absolute  Ontology  of  all  Being, 
and  thence  dialectically  to  deduce  both  Spirit  and  Nature. 
He  begins  his  ontological  excursion  (as  it  were)  upon  the 
outermost  peripher}'^  of  all  actual  Being,  where  it  is  bounded 
out  of  the  infinity  of  Nothingness  beyond,  and  thence,  tak- 
ing real  Being  (as  distinguished  from  that  purely  abstract 
being  which  is  mere  possibility,  or  that  empty  isity  of  pre- 
dication which  may  be  asserted  equally  well  of  Nothing  as 
of  Something)  to  be  the  essential  activity  of  Becoming,  he 
proceeds,  through  a  pure  dialectic  in  what  appears  at  first 
to  be  a  world  of  logical  shadows,  but  which  are  at  lengthy 
seen  to  be  veritable  ideal  realities,  to  a  definition  of  abso- 
lute Spirit  (or  God)  as  it  is  in  its  own  eternal  essence,  na- 
ture, and  being,  and  thence  to  an  evolution  of  the  creative 
universal  Soul  itself  into  all  Nature  (finite  mind  in  animals 
and  men  inclusive),  finally  closing  the  circuit  of  his  whole 
philosophical  endeavor  in  a  return  of  the  evolutionary  pro- 
cess into  its  original  source  in  the  ever-identical  whole  of  the 
logical  Notion  of  the  absolutely  flowing  Idea  of  all  Reality 
as  thus  defined  out  of  the  abyss  of  Nothingness.  This  whole 
is,  all  the  while,  to  be  grasped  and  conceived  in  its  totality 
as  essential  Spirit,  self-moving,  self-limiting,  sdf-conscious, 
and  artistically  creative,  to  the  definite  end  of  the  True,  the 
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Grood,  and  the  Beautiful.  In  this  evolutionary  proceeding 
into  Nature  and  Man,  the  God-man  of  the  bihlical  revela- 
tion is  not  omitted :  even  he  comes  in  as  a  higher  stage  in 
the  whole  circuit  of  reflection  into  final  identity  with  the 
absolute  Spirit.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Logic  to  demonstrate  the  necessary  truth  and 
actual  subsistence  of  universal  Soul  as  Reality  and  Ideal- 
ity in  one.  Essential  spirit,  as  demonstrated  to  exist  eter- 
nally in  the  logical  form  of  the  Notion,  or  of  the  absolute 
Idea,  was  to  be  conceived  as  infolding,  unfolding,  and  re- 
flecting its  own  essence  into  a  created  world  of  Nature  as  an 
actual  process  of  thought,  until  self-limited  and  terminated 
in  the  more  or  less  fixed  and  permanent  essences,  and  into 
the  substances  and  accidents  of  natural  bodies  or  things, 
over  the  constitution  of  which  a  controlling  power  is  still 
retained;  and  there  was  especially  a  certain  capability  of 
overcoming,  cancelling,  altering,  or  dissolving  that  fixity, 
and  of  rising  out  of  that  determined  state  of  temporary  per- 
manency and  estrangement  from  itself  into  a  higher  stage 
of  freedom  in  organic  Nature,  and  of  thus  returning,  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  towards  itself  again,  and, 
in  man,  more  completely  awakening  out  of  that  '^  sleep  "  of 
Nature  and  Instinct  into  self-conscious  and  intelligent  though 
finite  soul. 

One  great  point  or  principal  feature  in  respect  of  which 
the  Hegelian  system  appears  to  the  world  of  science  essen^ 
tially  to  break  down,  and  has  proved  least  satisfactory  to 
the  philosophic  mind  of  our  time,  consists  in  its  supposed 
failure  to  demonstrate  or  establish  the  continuity  of  his 
absolute  Spirit  with  the  active  essence  or  matter  and  life 
in  Nature.  It  is  denied  that  this  gulf  is  bridged  by  Hegel, 
even  if  his  method  be  capable  of  bridging  it.  Certainly,  to 
many  of  the  scientific  men  of  the  present  day,  and  to  much 
of  our  modern  philosophy,  spirit  and  matter  remain  apart 
and  infinitely  severed ;  and  no  philosophic  statement  hitherto 
made  has  been  sufficient  to  remove  the  difficulty,  and  incon- 
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troTertiblj  establish  the  identity  at  bottom  ci  mind  and 
matter.  The  scientifie  and  thecdogical  schools  seem  to  be 
agreed  that  the  thing  is  impossiUe ;  bat  the  one  insists  that 
there  is  no  spirit,  no  mind  at  all,  bat  matter  only ;  the  oUier 
insists  as  strenaooslj  that  spirit,  soal,  mind,  is  altogether 
above  and  beyond  matter,  and  has  no  continoity  with  it, 
though  it  can  somehow  operate  upon  it,  and  live  in  connec- 
tion with  a  material  organization.  This  is  only  uiother 
development  of  the  standing  false  issue  between  science  and 
theology. 

It  certainly  lay  within  the  scope  of  Hegel  to  establish 
this  continuity  and  to  dear  up  this  inveterate  false  issue. 
The  objection  to  his  mode  of  doing  it  would  seem  to  have 
some  foundation.  It  is  not  true  that  he  undertakes  to  pro- 
duce a  world  out  of  Nothing,  and  make  Nothing  do  the 
work.  But  he  does  assume  the  existence  of  some  deter- 
minate real  Being  other  than  the  Nothing,  though  in  coeter- 
nal  unity  with  it.  He  assumes  also  for  this  determinate 
Being  an  activity  of  Becoming  ;  but  he  does  not  otherwise 
explain  the  origin  of  this  actual  Being,  nor  of  this  activity. 
He  does  not  say  —  indeed,  he  rather  seems  to  deny  —  that 
this  real  Being  is  substance  or  essence;  he  appropriates 
these  words  to  another  use  altogether;  and  he  denies  the 
existence  of  matter  in  the  sense  of  a  dead  substratum  of 
material  which  is  both  self-existent  and  eternal  as  such.  He 
does  not  stop  to  tell  us  at  once  that  activity  is  real  Being 
(or  universal  Essence)  in  an  eternal  state  of  movement 
within  itself  as  the  standing  All.  He  simply  assumes,  in 
the  first  instance,  an  activity  of  Becoming.  Though  not 
explicitly  stated,  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  real  Being  is 
such  an  essence  as  is  capable  of  movement  into  an  active 
becoming.  He  does  not  explicitly  state  or  explain  how  such 
Being  is,  or  can  be,  self-active,  nor  does  he  expressly  de- 
clare it  to  be  eternally  active  simply  as  a  last  fact,  or  a 
necessary  truth.  But  having  apparently  assumed  that  it  is 
such  a  real  Being  (or  Essence,  if  we  choose  to  call  it  so)  as 
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is  capable  of  being  in  an  eternal  state  of  Becoming  some- 
thing other  than  what  it  was  before  in  some  particular,  or 
in  some  respect,  he  proceeds  to  carry  that  self-active  (or 
eternally  active)  Essence  ("  determinate  Being,"  as  he 
chooses  to  call  it)  through  the  categories  of  Quality,  Quan- 
tity, and  Modality  —  Mass,  Measure,  Essences  and  Exist- 
ences, Substances  and  Accidents,  Causes  and  Effects,  and 
Reciprocity  of  Action  and  Reaction  —  into  a  complete  evo- 
lution of  all  Nature  in  a  continuous  dialectic  process  of 
^'Negativity,"  self-limitation,  or  the  setting  and  cancelling 
of  its  own  essence,  in  the  course  of  change  and  return  into 
the  ever-continuing  identity  with  itself ;  realizing  thus  the 
final  End  and  Aim  in  the  Real  and  True,  the  Beautiful  and 
Good.  In  this  Reciprocity  of  Action  and  Reaction,  the 
whole  proceeding  comes  round  in  a  full  circuit  to  the  orig- 
inal source  in  the  absolute  Causality  of  the  self-active  (or 
eternally  active)  Essence,  now  constituted  as  the  Notion  of 
the  ever-flowing  Idea,  which,  being  absolute  and  eternal  as 
such,  is  itself  without  a  cause  in  the  proper  sense  of  abso- 
lute Causality.  But,  in  his  system,  the  term  Causality 
seems  to  be  more  especially  confined  to  the  relation  of  Cause 
and  Effect  as  a  category  of  the  Understanding  merely,  and 
applicable  only  to  the  endless  chain  of  finite  causes  and 
effects  in  external  Nature,  externally  observed  as  a  pro- 
gressus  ad  infinitum.  And  in  this  way  the  identity  of  the 
active  Essence  (conceived  in  its  unity  and  totality  as  the 
Notion)  with  what  is  called  Matter,  and  the  continuity  of 
Soul  with  Nature,  may  be  said  to  be  explicitly  and  logically 
established.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  the  old  notion  of 
matter  as  some  sort  of  dead  substratum  (or  unknowable 
Ding  an  sick)  other  than  the  essences,  forms,  and  proper- 
ties of  the  bodies  or  things  in  Nature  as  thus  constituted,  is 
as  effectually  negatived  and  excluded  by  Hegel  as  it  was  by 
Berkeley  before  him,  and  only  in  the  same  way. 

The  point  of  the  objection  really  should  lie  against  the 
first  assumptions.     In  the  manner  in  which  these  assump- 
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tiooA  are  made  in  the  Logic,  there  is  certainly  some  appear- 
ance of  an  attempt  to  create  both  Grod  and  the  World  ont 
of  Nothing.  He  begins  bj  asserting  that  Being  and  Noth- 
ing are  equal  and  the  same ;  bat  by  Being  here,  he  means 
^mere  Being/'  whoUy  indeterminate  being;  that  is,  the 
abstract  and  empty  isUy  (so  to  speak)  of  oar  predication, 
idiich  traly  enough  may  be  asserted  by  as  as  well  of  Noth- 
ing as  of  Something.  We  may  say,  Nothing  is;  but  is 
what  ?  Why,  just  Nothing.  And  we  may  say.  Something 
is  ;  bat  is  what  ?  Why,  Something.  This  does  not  make 
them  the  same.  A  whoUy  indeterminate  Something  would 
indeed  be  the  same  thing  as  Nothing :  it  would  simply  be 
an  absurd  proposition ;  for  Something  must  necessarily  be 
determinaite  in  order  to  be  at  all  anything  other  than  abso- 
lute Nothingness.  But  Hegel  seems  to  fall  into  the  fallacy 
of  assiiming  that  a  determinate  Something,  because  con- 
ceived by  us  quite  indefinitely,  or  because  we  do  not  yet 
perceive  the  limits  of  the  determinateness,  though  we  do  per- 
ceive the  indefinite  Something,  is  the  same  thing  as  a  wholly 
indeterminate  Somewhat,  identical  with  Nothing.  And  he 
appears  to  make  the  mere  negation  of  a  negation  produce  a 
Something  out  of  Nothing.  He  appears  to  make  his  phan- 
tom Logic  in  the  world  of  shadows  split  a  whole  absolute 
infinity  of  Nothingness  into  two  halves  (as  it  were)  by  an 
imaginary  ideal  line,  which  is  taken  to  be  a  boundary  line 
between  the  two  halves,  which  have  thus  only  become  '^  one- 
sided *'  abysses  of  Nothingness ;  and  he  even  reduces  this 
line  to  a  mathematical  point,  and  out  of  this  imaginary 
ideal  Ime  or  point  he  assumes  a  Becoming  of  Something 
as  a  self-subsistent  activity,  however  vaguely  or  indefi- 
nitely determinate  as  yet,  which  thus  becomes  "real  Be- 
ing/' liaving  in  itself  the  constitution  of  the  Notion,  and 
evolves  itself  into  a  world  of  Nature.  His  Logic  thus  has 
the  appearance  of  making  an  actual  Something  proceed  out 
of  Nothing,  which  is  merely  absurd.  What  Hegel  really 
means,  or  at  least  what  he  really  does,  is  to  assume  the 
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actaal  and  eternal  existence  of  some  real  Being,  an  active 
essence,  bounded  over  (as  it  were)  on  all  sides  against  and 
out  of  the  supposed  absolute  infinity  of  Nothingness ;  and 
this  real  Something  is  ultimately  defined  or  described,  and 
is  to  be  conceived  in  its  totality  as  the  Notion  or  the  Abso- 
lute Idea.  This  is  at  least  intelligible.  Plainly,  Hegel's 
Being  and  Nothing  are  not  equal  and  the  same  even  in  his 
own  Logic.  The  word  Being  is  used  in  different  senses, 
very  ambiguously :  first,  abstractly  as  the  mere  isity  of  pre- 
dication ;  second,  in  the  active  sense  of  the  present  participle 
being,  as  coming  to  be ;  and  third,  as  actual  Something  (or 
Essence),  which  has  come  to  be  and  is,  or  is  been  from  eter- 
nity, that  is,  absolutely.  All  the  while,  Something  and 
Nothing  really  remain  as  different  as  ever  in  reason  and  in 
Nature.  In  one  sense  it  may  very  well  be  said  that  the 
actual  Being,  Essence,  or  Something,  which  really  is,  is  equal 
to  the  negative  Nothingness,  out  of  which  it  is  actually 
bounded  and  measured  into  the  existent  Actuality  which  it 
is ;  and  also  that  the  actually  existent  Essence,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  evolving  itself  into  a  world,  necessarily  bounds  it- 
self over  against,  or  measures  itself  out  of,  the  equal  neg- 
ative Nothingness  into  the  creation  which  is  given.  The 
Logic  of  Hegel  certainly  makes  it  appear  as  if  he  intended 
to  assert  that  out  of  Being  and  Nothing,  posited  as  equal 
and  the  same,  that  is,  out  of  that  Nothingness  from  which 
only  Nothing  can  com6,  there  was  an  actual  Becoming  of 
Something.  He  does  not,  .at  first,  explain  what  becomes, 
nor  what  should  make  it  become,  nor  how  or  why  there 
should  be  any  becoming  at  all.  Aristotle's  question  is  not 
answered.  No  origin,  no  cause,  no  reason,  is  assigned  for 
this  first  activity,  or  beginning  of  movement.  It  is  not  ex- 
pressly said  to  be  an  eternal  state  of  movement,  without  be- 
ginning, middle,  or  end,  and  in  this  sense  infinite,  though 
something  like  this  would  seem  to  be  implied  in  his  Logic. 
It  is  not  stated  to  be  an  absolute  or  last  Fact,  or  a  neces- 
sary Truth,  though  something  like  this  is  tacitly  assumed  to 
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be  80.  It  may  be  that  the  dialectic  of  Negatiyity  did  not 
require  him  to  be  more  explicit  in  the  phantom  Logic,  in 
the  worid  of  ideal  shadows ;  bat  I  find  nowhere  else  in  his 
writings  any  more  explicit  treatment  of  this  vital  matter. 
He  does  indeed  say  that  the  true  standpoint  of  philosophy  is 
that  the  Idea  be  known  in  its  necessity,  and  that  the  identity 
of  Subjectivity  and  Objectivity  must  be  known  as  necessity.^ 
His  Logic  purports  to  be  grounded  on  necessity,  or  the  nec- 
essary laws  or  principles  of  reason  or  intelligence,  as  all 
logic  must ;  but  the  actual  existence  of  a  s^f -moving  or  an 
eternally  moving  Essence,  activity,  or  life,  is  a  matt^  of 
Fact,  not  ^  matter  of  pure  logical  necessity.  Hegel  spei^ 
of  "  Negativity "  in  an  active  sense,  as  if  mere  negativity 
could  do  anything,  as  Darwin  speaks  of  **  Natural  Selec- 
tion "  as  if  that  were  an  active  power.  His  Logic  seems  to 
turn  on  the  negation  of  a  negation,  as  if  that  could  produce 
an  actual  something  when  nothing  existed  before.  He  seems 
to  take  a  pure  logical  abstraction  to  be  such  a  something 
as  could  become,  or  move  itself,  or  start  into  Becoming. 
Clearly,  the  negation  of  a  negation,  though  abstractly  con- 
ceivable, is  in  itself  nothing  but  an  empty  conception  of  the 
mind  thinking  it  It  is  possible  to  use  words  in  that  way, 
but  it  amounts  to  nothing.  The  Greek  language  employed 
two  negatives,  not  to  make  an  affirmative,  but  to  make  the 
negation  more  emphatic. 

Hegel's  object  seems  to  have  been  to  expound  a  meta- 
physical theory  of  the  Notion,  the  Absolute  Idea,  as  a  self- 
moving,  self-conscious,  self-limiting,  knowing  Ideality,  or  liv- 
ing and  thinking  Soul.  It  is  a  very  profound  and  truly 
admirable  piece  of  work ;  but  the  determinate  real  Being, 
the  Essence,  the  Activity,  the  Life,  is  rather  tacitiy  assumed 
than  otherwise  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  So  far  as  he 
undertook  to  explain  it,  or  to  expound  the  Notion  as  an 
eternally  active  universal  Essence,  equivalent  to  (or  the 
same  thing  as)  self-moving  Essence,  and  so  far  as  he  stated 
1  GescMchte  der  PhU, :  Werke,  xv.,  617,  Berlin,  1844. 
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it  to  be  a  last  Fact,  the  truth  of  which  all  science  and  all 
knowledge,  both  physical  and  metaphysical,  tends  to  prove 
and  establish  as  a  necessary  couclosion  of  the  human  mind, 
he  placed  himself  on  the  same  ground  on  which  all  modern 
science  and  philosophy  are  tending  towards  some  unity  of 
conception  with  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Neoplatonists ;  but 
on  this  platform,  his  scheme  cannot  be  said  to  justify  the 
popular  Christian  conception  of  immaterial  Spirit,  nor  the 
conmion  conception  of  the  supernatural  Grod-man  of  biblical 
revelation.  Properly  understood,  the  philosophy  of  Hegel 
furnishes  no  more  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  immaterial  Spirit, 
apart  from  and  above  Nature,  and  infinitely  severed  from 
Nature,  holding  no  continuity  with  matter,  than  did  that  of 
his  illustrious  predecessors  above  named.  The  immaterial- 
ity (or  rather  the  materiality)  of  Hegel's  Spirit  is  the  sub- 
stantial, essential,  and  real  Notion ;  the  activity,  the  life,  of 
the  Notion  is  its  Ideality ;  and  the  Notion,  with  its  Ideality 
in  the  eternal  Reality,  is  the  absolute  Soul  of  the  universe. 
It  is  not  an  immaterial,  unessential,  empty  Spirit,  not  a  vision- 
ary phantasm,  but  a  real  Essentity,  an  essential  Potentiality, 
—  a  substantial  Reality  and  a  superessential  Ideality  in  One. 

§  6.   The  Realistic  Idealism  of  Heoel. 

The  philosophy  of  Hegel  must,  on  the  whole,  be  classed 
under  the  head  of  Realistic  Idealism,  though  not  to  be  taken 
as  the  soundest  possible  exposition  thereof.  Such,  at  least, 
would  seem  to  be  its  innermost  theory  and  real  meaning ; 
but  it  is  obscured  in  a  spiritual  halo  that  might  almost  rank 
it  with  mystical  Idealism.  In  its  theory  of  the  universe,  it 
is  radically  and  profoundly  different  from  the  pure  idealism 
of  Fichte.  It  is  more  nearly  akin  to  that  of  Leibnitz,  Berke- 
ley?  Spinoza,  Aristotle,  or  Plato.  Like  all  these  predeces- 
sors in  the  school,  his  thought  seems  to  have  been  powerfully 
influenced  by  the  prevailing  theological  conceptions  of  his 
time  and  country.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if  he  had  a  main 
purpose  of  vindicating  the  biblical  conceptions  of  Jehovah 
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and  the  supernatural  Grod-man  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and 
yet  his  whole  system  is  grounded  on  the  metaphysical  Logic 
of  reason  and  necessity,  and  pursues  the  methods  of  science 
and  critical  philosophy,  independently  of  traditional  author- 
ity. His  theory,  if  not  altogether  fatal  to  those  conceptions, 
certainly  necessitates  a  considerable  modification  thereof. 
His  style  and  manner  of  treatment  give  more  apparent 
countenance  to  a  mystically  idealistic  interpretation  than  his 
essential  theory  and  real  meaning,  when  properly  under- 
stood, would  seem  to  justify.  Regarding  his  philosophy, 
with  all  its  errors,  obscurities,  difficulties,  and  deficiencies,  as 
on  the  whole  the  most  elaborate  and  profound  endeavor  at 
a  sound  philosophical  theory  of  the  universe  that  has  hitherto 
been  given  to  the  world,  however  much  the  statement  of  it 
may  have  been  improved  or  perfected  by  his  followers,  it 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  especial  consideration  in  this 
work.  Some  further  summary  of  its  general  scheme  and 
scope  may  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  justify  the  designa- 
.  tion  of  it  as  Realistic  Idealism. 

The  Hegelian  philosophy  may  be  said  to  start  from  the 
platform  of  Psychology,  and  to  ascend  through  all  science, 
and  by  the  pathway  of  the  speculative  Logic,  up  to  the  onto- 
logical  height  of  the  one  and  all  of  real  Essence  and  Power 
in  the  absolute  constitution  and  form  of  the  logical  Notion, 
which,  in  its  complete  self-evolution,  makes  out  the  absolute 
Idea  of  God,  Nature,  and  Man ;  and  from  this  height  it  may 
be  said  to  descend  in  a  continuous  dialectic  of  Necessity  and 
Freedom,  through  the  entire  evolution  of  the  ever-identical 
whole,  into  finite  things  and  special  souls  in  Nature  ;  wherein 
free  universal  Spirit  (so  constituted  as  the  essential  content 
and  form  of  the  Notion)  arrives,  in  the  merely  external 
aspect  of  its  modality,  at  a  condition  of  partial  "  sleep  "  (as 
it  were)  in  the  unconscious  determinateness  of  the  fixity  and 
permanency  of  finite  Nature.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  dead, 
but  only  asleep,  in  this  external  sphere  of  things ;  for  even 
here  it  inwardly  awakens  into  movement,  life,  and  freedom 
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in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  therein 
returns  towards  its  own  inward  and  free  self  again,  and, 
through  and  within  the  organic  bodies  of  animals  and  men, 
reaches  those  special  forms  of  the  logical  Notion  which,  in 
their  partial  and  limited  character,  are  called  finite  souls  in 
them,  even  from  the  lowest  manifestation  of  self-conscious 
action  up  to  the  highest  exhibition  of  human  intelligence ; 
or  (as  it  may  be)  even  rising  to  higher  and  higher  stages  of 
freedom,  intellectual  capability,  and  moral  sense;  and,  in 
this,  ever  approximating  towards  complete  return  (or  rather 
expansion)  into  the  identity  and  fulness  of  its  own  absolute 
Self,  —  not  stopping  or  ceasing  in  Man  only,  but  continuing 
onward  to  the  superhuman  elevation  of  the  God-man  of  the 
Christian  revelation.  In  this  universal  evolution,  the  inter- 
nal dialectic  of  the  logical  process  finally  closes  up,  through 
all  special  and  particular  forms  of  things  and  souls,  into  the 
inner  identity  of  the  essential  Notion,  and  in  the  external 
form  of  the  absolute  Idea  of  all  Reality  and  all  Ideality  in 
the  one  whole,  as  the  total  System  of  the  Universe.  Univer- 
sal Soul  is  thus  neither  material,  nor  immaterial,  nor  super- 
natural, but  is  essential  and  real  as  well  as  ideal,  and  is 
per^tually  passing  into  Nature  and  returning  out  of  Nature 
into  itself  again,  in  an  eternal  cycle.  It  is  both  Natural  and 
Supernatural  at  once  and  in  one. 

In  the  process  of  creating  Nature,  the  absolute  Soul  dia- 
lectically  posits  or  sets  its  own  essence  into  special  and  par- 
ticular forms,  setting  and  cancelling  its  own  negations  of 
itself,  and  determines  the  fixed  essences  and  forms  of  all 
material  things  in  Nature ;  but,  in  the  sphere  of  inanimate 
bodies  and  determinate  mechanical  forces,  there  is  an  end- 
less chain  of  secondary  causes  and  effects,  merely  natural 
operations,  and  unconscious  processes,  which  become  thereby 
estranged  (as  it  were)  from  the  free  creative  spirit,  and  fall 
beyond  the  immediate  conscious  action  or  direct  influence  of 
the  purposive  providence.  But  the  creative  spirit  recovers 
itself  from  this  state  of  fixity  and  estrangement,  and  in  ani- 
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mals  »od  men  aniyes  at  the  stage  of  partially  free  and  inde- 
pendent Soul,  though  finite.  Nature  has  a  real  existence, 
not  as  directlj  perceired  by  the  senses,  or  as  imaged  in 
sense-perception,  nor  always  exacUy  as  apprehended  by  ex- 
perimental science,  but  as  it  truly  is  in  its  own  internal  and 
actual  constitution ;  nor  is  it  either  unchangeable  or  eternal 
as  such,  but  is  changeable,  temporary,  evanescent,  or  only 
more  or  less  persistent.  It  is  truly  in  a  perpetual  flux,  how- 
ever rapid,  or  however  slow;  but  the  flowing  stream  is 
actuaL  Nature  is,  indeed,  both  natural  or  essential  and 
superessential,  both  real  and  ideaL  Universal  Spirit  (in 
the  essence  and  form  of  the  Notion)  is  the  absolute  Causal- 
ity, and  there  is,  more  especially,  in  the  sphere  of  Nature, 
a  certain  Reciprocity  of  Action  and  Reaction,  of  Repulsion 
and  Attraction.  In  the  whole  evolutionary  proceeding  tiiere 
is  a  kind  of  centrifugal  determination  and  expansion  outr 
wardly  into  special  and  particular  things,  and  a  centripetal 
reflection  or  return  inwardly  into  itself  again.  The  essen- 
tial activity  is  both  intensive  and  extensive,  both  positive 
and  negative ;  and  there  is  a  continuous  dialectic  of  Nega- 
tivity in  a  continual  round  of  positive  determination  in  the 
negation  of  negations;  but  the  eternal  Reciprocity  comes 
about  in  a  perpetual  cycle  of  infinite  ideality.  As  a  philoso- 
phy, pursuing  a  speculative  or  metaphysical  method,  it  seeks 
to  avail  itself  of  the  results  of  all  science,  and  to  furnish  a 
theory  of  all  science  and  all  Nature.  Real  Spirit  is,  in  es- 
sence and  form,  simply  the  logical  Notion,  and  is,  in  its  full- 
est evolution  of  itself  into  an  actual  world  of  Nature,  the 
absolute  Idea  of  all  Reality.  As  such,  it  is  necessary  truth. 
It  is  self-conscious,  self-moving  Intelligence.  It  is  thought 
thinking  itself.  It  is  the  absolute  All  and  One.  "Thor- 
oughly another,"  says  Hegel,  "  is  indeed  for  the  spirit  not 
forthcoming  at  all:  it  knows  in  itself  all  that  there  is  in 
Heaven  and  Earth."  It  is  the  unity  of  real  Being  (or  Es- 
sence), Nothing,  and  Becoming.  In  the  movement  of  Be- 
coming, the  infinite  ideality  of  the  essential  Notion  evolves 
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itself  into  the  actual  world  of  things,  and  creates  Nature, 
not  exactly  out  of  Nothing,  but  out  of  itself,  placing  some- 
thing where  nothing  was  before.  Finite  soul  is  an  actual- 
ized exhibition  of  the  universal  under  special  limitations  of 
essence  and  form,  and  is  an  image  or  copy,  and  a  kind  of 
exemplification,  of  the  absolute  logical  Notion  itself.  It  may 
grow  or  expand  indefinitely :  Hegel  does  not  say,  either 
that  it  must  be  ultimately  lost  in  identity  with  the  one 
whole,  or  that  it  will  have  an  independent,  self-subsistent 
immortality  of  its  own.  As  to  how  or  why  absolute  Spirit 
should  start  into  the  movement  of  Becoming,  or  how  it  could 
move  itself,  or  how  be  in  a  state  of  eternal  movement  rather 
than  at  an  eternal  standstill,  there  is  no  particular  attempt 
to  explain.  Nor  is  it  expressly  stated  that  self-movement, 
or  eternal  movement,  is  a  last  fact  and  a  necessary  truth ; 
but  it  is  tacitly  assumed  to  be  so. 

In  HegeFs  manner  of  treatment,  in  his  Logic,  the  nega- 
tion of  negation,  or  two  negatives,  appear  to  make  an  affirmr 
ative :  one  Nothing  posited  against  another  Nothing  seems 
to  produce  a  Something.  Real  Being  (the  Something)  ap- 
pears to  be  6nly  an  ideal  boundary  line,  severing  a  split  in- 
finity of  Nothingness  into  two  halves  or  sides.  Either  half 
is  then  said  to  be  a  "  one-sided "  infinity.  There  can  no 
more  be  an  infinity  of  Nothing  than  an  infinity  of  Some- 
thing :  the  two  must  therefore  coexist  in  unity  as  one  Whole. 
The  absolute  one  Whole  is  the  only  real  Being,  or  it  is  the 
universal  and  eternal  Essence  in  the  mode  and  form  of  the 
logical  Notion,  and  it  is  in  an  eternal  state  of  Becoming 
something  other  than  exactly  what  it  was  before,  after  the 
manner  of  Thought  thinking  or  creating.  It  is  the  eternal 
truth  and  reality  as  such :  its  eternal  movement  is  the  infi- 
nite Ideality,  moving  on  the  ground  of  the  essential  identity 
of  the  one  absolute  Whole.  As  such  it  is  both  real  and 
ideal :  its  other  is  only  the  Negative,  the  Void,  the  empty 
Possibility  of  the  actual  Reality.  The  Machine-Theory  as- 
sumes an  infinity  of  Something  in  the  form  of  Atoms :  this 
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theory  assomes  an  infinitj  of  Scmiething  in  the  form  and 
mode  of  the  real  and  ideal  Notion.  Neither  defines  very 
dearly  what  Infinity  is,  or  how  it  should  he  conceived. 
Since  the  universe  does  in  fact  really  exist,  hoth  are  right 
in  assuming  the  fact  of  its  existence  ;  the  difference  lies  in 
the  manner  of  conceiving  it,  and  of  stating  a  theory  of  it. 

In  this  philosophy,  Grod  as  the  absolute  Idea  is  not  wholly 
outside  of  Nature,  nor  wholly  in  external  Nature,  though  in 
continuity  with  it.  Grod  is  all  Nature  as  external  and  some- 
thing more,  namely.  Nature  as  internal  also :  it  is  Soul  creat- 
ing N^^ure  as  the  absolute  Personality.  The  active  power, 
the  substance,  the  real  essence  (which  is  no  other  than  the 
essential  Notion  itself),  is  presented  to  our  contemplation  as 
a  complex  subsumption  of  abstruse  logical  categories,  neces- 
sities, necessary  relations,  or  metaphjrsical  essentities,  into 
the  unity  of  a  one  absolute  Whole,  which  is  eternaUy  dis- 
tinguished and  distinguishable  into  parts,  aspects,  and  re- 
lations within  itself,  and  is  capable  of  the  distinction  or 
"  diremption  "  of  itself  into  the  two  phases  of  Subjectivity 
and  Objectivity,  wherein  lies  the  possibility  of  Knowing  and 
Self -consciousness.  The  One  appears  to  be  self-moving  or 
eternally  in  movement  (it  is  not  distinctly  said  which)  as 
universal  Soul.  Either  way,  it  is  assumed  to  be  an  absolute 
and  a  necessary  truth.  It  is  Essentiality,  Potentiality,  Uni- 
versality, Speciality,  Particularity,  and  Totality  in  one  indi- 
vidual Whole.  If  Hegel  said  of  Schelling's  "  Absolute  In- 
tellectual Intuition"  that  it  was  "blindly  shot  out  of  a 
pistol,"  it  may  be  said  as  well,  perhaps,  that  Hegel's  "  Ab- 
solute Idea  "  is  a  pistol,  which,  without  ever  being  fired  at 
all,  can  somehow  shoot  itself  eternally. 

Doubtless,  Kant  did  a  great  work  towards  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  sound  transcendental  aasthetic ;  but  in  er- 
roneously assuming,  not  merely  that  our  minds  gave  forms 
to  external  things  in  sense-perception  (which,  in  a  certain 
limited  sense,  was  true  enough),  but  also  that  things  in  Na- 
ture had  no  like  forms  of  their  own  (when  scientifically  and 
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rightly  known),  coming  from  the  Mind  of  Natare  in  which 
such  things  are  constituted,  and  not  at  all  from  our  minds 
merely  in  sense-perception  (which  was  a  gi'oundless  assump- 
tion and  a  mistake),  and  still  further  hy  failing  to  put  life 
and  action  into  his  logical  Syllogism  and  centre  of  synthetic 
Apperception  and  Judgment,  he  missed  that  ^*  high  road  of 
thought,'*  which,  by  the  help  of  a  sound  metaphysical  Logic, 
might  have  conducted  him  to  an  a  priori  demonstration  of 
the  existence  of  God  as  universal  mind  or  Soul,  and  enabled 
him,  ontologically  and  dialectically,  to  deduce  Nature  from 
Thought,  and  establish  the  continuity  of  mind  and  matter 
in  an  intelligible  theory  of  the  universe.  Indeed,  it  is  said 
that  his  latter  days  were  actually  employed  on  an  under- 
taking of  this  nature.^  This  error  of  Kant  was  distinctly 
pointed  out  by  Hegel,^  and  was  more  amply  demonstrated 
by  Victor  Cousin ;  •  and  the  bridge  which  these  two  erected 
across  that  dark  gulf,  which  Kant  had  neither  bridged  nor 
leaped,  may  be  taken  for  the  masterpiece  of  all  philosophical 
speculation  hitherto. 

Fichte  proceeded  admirably  well  with  the  beginning  of 
his  philosophy  of  sensation  and  sense-perception,  but  when 
he  approached  the  purely  metaphysical  side  of  his  subject, 
he  seems  to  have  departed  from  the  course  of  his  own 
method,  got  ofE  his  own  track,  lost  his  way,  and  fell  head- 
long into  the  abyss  of  subjective  idealism,  visionary  shadows, 
and  mystical  dreams ;  and  his  whole  system  became  mixed 
and  beclouded  with  the  old  Scholastic  supematuralism.  The 
errors  of  Kant  and  the  deficiencies  of  Hegel  (or  some  total 
misconceptions  of  him)  seem  to  have  led  Schopenhauer  off 
in  the  opposite  direction,  until  he  landed  in  the  atheistic 
materialism  of  a  blind,  unconscious  machine  -  philosophy. 
Schelling  had  made  some  notable  attempt  to  bring  these 

^  Life  oflmmanuel  Kant^  by  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg/D.  D.,  Lon- 
don, 1882. 
2  The  Logic  of  Hegd,  by  William  Wallace,  London,  1874,  pp.  75,  76. 
»  Cousin's  Hist,  of  Mod.  PhU,,  by  O.  W.  Wight,  New  York,  1854. 
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opposite  tendencies  into  reconciliation  and  unity  in  his  Iden- 
tity-Philosophy, in  which  he  endeavored  to  establish  an 
intelligible  continuity  between  the  universal  Soul  and  Nature, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  establish  it  in  a  vag^e,  partial,  and 
semi-theological  way,  in  conformity  with  the  biblical  reve- 
lation wherewith  all  his  philosophy  was  infected.  Victor 
Cousin,  recurring  to  the  method  of  Descartes,  and  pro- 
foundly studying  the  philosophies  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
the  Neoplatonists,  and  more  thoroughly  versed  in  the  methods 
and  discoveries  of  physical  science,  marked  out  the  outlines 
and  first  principles  of  a  sounder  and  safer  method  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  satisfactory  theory  of  the  universe  (God,  Nature, 
and  Man  inclusive),  and  of  finally  bringing  science  and 
philosophy  into  harmony  upon  one  and  the  same  universal 
platform.  Not  that  Cousin  himself  ever  gave  a  complete 
and  perfect  exposition  of  this  method,  or  carried  it  out  into 
a  complete  statement  of  all  philosophy,  but  that  the  earnest 
seeker  after  method  may  find  the  elements,  principles,  and 
fundamental  ideas  clearly  stated  in  his  writings,  whereby  he 
may  be  set  upon  the  right  path.  And  in  like  manner,  if  his 
search  were  sufficiently  patient  and  thorough,  having  eyes 
of  his  own  to  see  with,  he  might  discover  in  the  writings 
of  Bacon  many  rough  outlines,  ground  principles,  and  far- 
reaching  suggestions,  which,  however  crudely  stated,  or  how- 
ever enveloped  in  poetic  phrase,  might  place  him  on  the 
same  high  road,  leading  to  the  same  end,  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Science  of  Sciences,  or  Philosophy  itself. 

§  7.  Fundamental  Elements  of  the  Essential  Notion. 

Among  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  absolute  Notion 
or  Concept  of  the  whole  ideal  Reality  as  it  eternally  is  and 
must  be  in  its  own  constitution,  nature,  and  Self,  these 
postulates  would  seem  necessarily  to  be  included :  — 

1.  The  eternal,  absolute,  and  unalterable  necessities  that 
are  the  necessary  ground  of  the  whole  existent  Reality ;  and 
among  these,  — 
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(a)  The  universal  and  necessary  distinction  between  mere 
empty  negative  possibility  and  actual  reaUty  (though  both 
a^e  inseparably  involved  in  the  one  Whde  as  the  eternal  and 
absolute  1»*uth  in  the  full  Concept  of  the  All),  as  the  only 
conceivable  possibility  of  an  infinitely  movable  boundary  of 
limitation  or  modality  of  subsistence  for  the  one  whole 
Actuality  as  such ; 

And  (b)  the  necessary  Universality  in  the  unity  of  the 
one  Whole  and  All,  comprehending  all  possible  distinctions 
of  parts,  aspects,  phases,  and  relations,  and  of  specials  and 
particulars,  within  the  ever-condnnous  but  ever-changeable 
Identity  of  the  Whole ; 

And  (c)  the  eternal  necessity  and  absolute  fact  of  move- 
ment or  change  of  relation  in  the  movable  limitations  as 
alterable  necessities  or  laws,  that  is,  change  of  the  essential 
(though  temporary  and  spacial)  determinations  of  perma- 
nence and  persistence  of  the  specialities  and  particulaitties 
of  essence  and  form,  on  the  ground  of  the  immovable  ne- 
cessities and  unalterable  relations  of  the  eternally  standing 
Whole,  or  upon  the  basis  of  the  specially  determined  parts 
and  unmoved  necessities  and  relations  within  the  same ; 

And  (d)  the  eternal  necessity  and  absolute  fact  of  Free- 
dom (as  mere  possibility)  of  movement  and  change  under 
the  limitations  of  all  the  other  unalterable  necessities  and 
essential  relations  (or  also  of  tlie  alterable  necessities  and 
changeable  relations)  of  the  one  Whole  as  such ; 

And  (e)  the  eternal  and  necessary  unity  of  Hie  whole 
intricate  complex  of  metaphysical  essentities,  unalterable 
necessities  and  necessary  relations,  alterable  necessities  and 
movable  relations,  movable  categories  and  changeable  rela- 
tivities, intensive  degrees  and  extensive  measures,  immova- 
ble or  unmoved  grounds  and  movable  limitations,  in  the  one 
Whole  of  internal  Essence  and  Power  and  external  mode  or 
form,  moving  (in  so  far  as  movaHe)  on  the  basis  of  the  un- 
alterable and  inmiovable  Whole,  or  of  the  alterable  but 
unmoved  psurts  within  the  Whole. 
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And  (/)  in  short,  a  unical  subsumption  into  a  complete 
synthesis  of  all  distinctions  and  differences  into  the  one 
identical  whole  Essentity,  which  as  eternally  moving  is  the 
absolute  and  nniversal  Causality,  or  the  logical  Notion  of 
Content  and  Form  in  one,  the  absolute  Concept  of  the  whole 
existent  Reality,  or  universal  Essence  and  Power  in  one. 

2.  And  consequently  there  must  be  (a)  an  eternal  and 
necessary  dialectic  action  of  Causality  upon  the  movable 
necessities,  categories,  and  relations  of  the  essential  parts, 
and  reaction  upon  the  eternally  immovable  (or  upon  the 
temporarily  unmoved)  conditions  and  limitations  as  medi- 
ating instrumentalities  (or  means  to  ends)  within  the  ever- 
continuing  identity  of  the  one  absolute  Whole ;  and  (b)  a 
necessary  possibility  of  a  perpetual  arising  and  departing  of 
the  specialities,  particularities,  and  special  relations  of  es- 
sences and  existences,  substances  and  accidents,  contents  and 
forms,  realities  and  appearances,  through  such  mediation 
and  instrumentation  ;  and  further,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence thereof,  (c)  an  infinitely  multiple  complexity  of 
external  relations  of  such  special  and  particular  things  to  one 
another  in  all  manner  of  external  oppositions,  contradictions, 
collisions,  and  externally  dialectical  compositions  and  dis- 
solutions of  the  contingent  shapes,  characters,  and  properties 
thereof,  in  superaddition  to  that  internal  dialectic  of  their 
inner  essential  constitutions  of  quantity,  quality,  and  measure 
(or  modality)  which  may  go  to  the  extent  of  the  utter  anni- 
hilation of  such  special  and  particular  things  as  such  in  the 
complete  resolution  of  them  into  the  whole  essential  identity 
whence  they  came  as  such  particular  things  merely;  and 
yet  there  must  exist  always  a  certain  resultant  accord,  or 
"  preestablished  harmony  "  (as  it  might  very  well  be  called), 
and  a  certain  regulative  control,  throughout  the  entire  in- 
ternal and  external  process  of  the  eternal  Evolution,  Reflec- 
tion, and  Resolution  of  such  particulars  into  the  Whole 
again. 

3.  The  whole  Essentity  simply  is  (or  expresses)  the  abso- 
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lute  Qoantity,  Qaalitj,  and  Measure  (or  Modality)  of  the 
one  Whole  as  such :  it  is  the  whole  intensive  and  extensive 
Magnitude  of  the  positive  Reality,  considered  apart  from 
the  other  aspects  and  included  internal  distinctions  and 
limitations;  the  terms  MagnUtide,  Intension^  Extension^ 
Quantity,  Quulity,  and  Modality,  expressing  merely  so 
many  phases  or  aspects  of  the  one  whole  Essentity,  so  ahso- 
lutely,  necessarily,  and  eternally  constituted  as  it  really  and 
ever  is,  in  its  own  essential  nature  and  being  as  such,  viz. : 
as  the  absolute  logical  Notion  of  all  Reality. 

4.  Such  a  Whole  is  in  itself  a  living  Syllogism  of  Thought, 
in  which  the  universal  and  necessary  stands  for  the  first 
Premiss ;  the  special  media,  as  predetermined  instrumental- 
ities, serve  as  the  second  Premiss  ;  the  living  Ideality  of  the 
eternal  movement,  under  all  the  necessary  limitations,  is  the 
causal  determining  Judgment ;  and  the  final  effect  or  result 
in  the  ultimate  detail  of  contingent  realities,  however  last- 
ing or  evanescent,  is  the  Conclusion  into  that  first  Premiss 
which,  from  the  beginning,  was  the  ground  of  the  whole 
process,  and  at  last  sums  up  and  contains  all  and  singular 
in  itself. 

5.  The  Whole  Essentity,  thus  constituted  as  the  logical 
Notion  of  all  Reality,  is  in  itself  the  absolute  Intelligence 
or  universal  Reason ;  and  pure  universal  Reason  is  nothing 
else  but  that. 

6.  Such  eternal  movement  of  Ideality  in  Reason,  or  in 
the  logical  form  of  the  Notion,  is  Knowing,  and  Knowing  is 
nothing  else  but  that. 

7.  Consciousness  is  the  mere  fact  of  Knowing,  and  is 
nothing  else  but  that,  whether  in  the  universal,  or  in  any 
special  knowing  soul, 

8.  In  this  eternal  movement  of  conscious  Knowing  in  the 
necessary  form  of  the  logical  Syllogism  lies  that  synthetic 
Unity  of  Apperception  and  Judgment  in  the  one  whole 
Essentity,  which  necessarily  makes  it  an  absolutely  knowing 
(or  conscious)  Intelligence,    a   real  Ideality  (or   an   ideal 

^Reality)  and  a  creative  Power  as  such. 
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9.  This  eternal  moTement  of  Ideality  in  the  universal  and 
necessary  Form  of  the  logical  Syllogism,  being  thus  neces- 
sarily a  conscious  knowing  Power  or  Potentiality,  is  Will ; 
and  Will  is  nothing  else  but  that.  It  is  movement  in  Free- 
dom and  under  all  the  necessities  of  the  whole  internal  consti- 
tution and  nature  of  the  absolute  Essentity  or  Notion ;  and 
Will  as  such  is  only  partially,  not  absolutely,  free,  and  is 
only  partially,  not  absolutely,  a  necessity.  Absolutely  free 
and  omnipotent  personal  Will  is  an  impossibility. 

10.  This  whole  Essentity  or  Notion,  being  thus  a  know- 
ing potentiality  of  partially  free  self-<letermination  as  Will, 
is  universal  Personality :  absolute  Personality  can  be  nothing 
else  but  that. 

11.  Such  Personality  may  be  regarded  as  a  certain  limited 
potentiality  of  free  election  or  choice  (so  far  as  choice  can  have 
any  meaning  in  a  power  that  aims  eternally  at  the  greatest 
possible  Good,  or  the  True  and  the  Beautiful,  in  all  and 
singular  alike),  or  as  capable  of  some  limited  degree  of  freely 
purposive  prevision  and  intention  to  a  definite  end  and  aim, 
and  of  some  degree  or  measure  of  providential  direction  and 
control  over  the  whole  evolution  and  new  creation,  in  what- 
ever dialectic  alterations,  cancellations,  and  dissolutions  of 
specials  and  particulars  throughout  the  whole,  even  to  the 
ultimate  actualities  of  what  shall  be,  within  the  limits  of 
what  possibly  can  be,  and  over  and  above  the  adamantine 
bounds  of  what  necessarily  must  be. 

12.  The  purposive  intention,  the  providential  aim,  must 
necessarily  go  along  with  the  creative  action  and  knowing 
control,  even  unto  the  end,  in  the  final  determination  and 
completion  of  the  purpose,  end,  or  actual  thing,  and  of  all 
ends  and  things  in  created  Nature,  in  whatever  infinitesimal 
detail,  and  however  permanently  persistent,  or  ephemerally 
evanescent,  such  created  existences  may  be  as  such,  in  the 
perpetual  flow  of  ever-changing  realities ;  for  with  the  abso- 
lute Thought,  the  Word  must  be  the  Deed,  and  the  Deed 
must  be  the  Word  for  us. 
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13.  Such  a  Power  can  scarcely  be  imagined  to  have  any- 
thing less  than  the  greatest  possible  Good  in  the  Whole,  or 
in  the  parts,  for  its  object  and  aim ;  and  imy  actual  world 
must  be  the  best  possible  under  all  the  necessities  and  nec- 
essary limitations.  It  may  be  presumed  to  look  to  the  True, 
the  Good,  and  the  Beautiful ;  but  there  can  be  neither  abso- 
lute Good  nor  absolute  Evil.  There  is  always  Good  and 
Evil  at  once  and  in  one  :  in  the  aspect  of  freely  self -deter- 
mining Will,  there  may  be  Providence;  in  the  aspect  of 
necessity,  there  must  be  Evil  and  inevitable  fatality ;  and 
there  may  be  a  Providence  which  is  also  Fate  for  us. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

THE  METAPHYSICAL  BRIDGE. 

§  1.  No  New  Thing  —  The  Metaphysical  Founda- 
tion. 

The  Metaphysical  Bridge  is  really  no  new  thing  in  the 
world.  In  the  old  Iranian  Zend-Avesta,  good  souls,  at  the 
resurrection,  stepped  over  the  hridge  Chinvat  into  Paradise, 
and  the  Rauibow,  in  the  Norse  Edda,  hridged  the  chasm 
between  Midgard,  the  abode  of  men,  and  Asgard,  the  home 
of  the  Grods.^  The  philosophical  poet,  Goethe,  once  wrote 
"  A  Tale,"  which  the  poetical  philosopher,  Carlyle,  tliought 
to  be  the  "  Tale  of  Tales/'  ^  He  feigned  a  Time-River, 
flowing  between  the  Natural  and  Supernatural  worlds. 
There  had  been  two  bridges  and  one  ferry  over  the  eter- 
nal stream.  The  first  bridge  was  the  Giant's  Shadow,  over 
which  poor  souls  walked  into  Elysium  ;  and  this  the  poetical 
philosopher  took  to  mean  ancient  Superstition.  Next  came  the 
Ferry,  and  the  Ferryman  lived  in  a  hut  on  the  natural  side. 
His  tolls  were  tithes :  gold  was  too  heavy  for  this  new  Cha- 
ron's spiritual  boat,  and  would  sink  it,  with  all  its  precious 
freight  of  souls  to  be  saved,  in  the  bottomless  Time-River ; 
and  this  our  poetical  philosopher  took  to  be  the  Priest  and 
his  Church.  Then  came  the  Snake-Bridge:  an  immense 
snake,  at  noon,  lifted  his  wavy  folds  into  a  steady  arch  over 
the  fearful  stream,  and  allowed  all  Heaven-aspiring  souls  to 

^  Sanscrit  and  Kindred  Literatures,  by  Laura  Elizabeth  Poor,  Bos- 
ton, 1880,  pp.  151  and  282. 

'^  Carlyle's  Essays,  Boston,  1861,  vol.  iii.  p.  435.  See,  also.  Sartor 
Mesartus,  o.  ix.,  London  (Chapman),  p.  164. 
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pass  over,  dimly  lighted  on  their  way  hy  certain  flaming 
"  Will-o*-Wisp8,"  carrying  magic  lanterns,  whose  capacity 
for  gold  was  something  enormoos ;  and  these  onr  philoso- 
pher imagined  to  he  Uie  Sciences  and  Elegant  literatare. 
This  bridge  he  admitted  to  be  the  best,  but  only  the  "  bad- 
best,"  that  had  been.  But  still  another  was  to  come.  Un- 
der the  powerful  thaumaturgy  of  the  poetical  genius,  the 
earth  opened  and  a  new  and  brilliant  Temple  arose,  lighted 
by  the  Man  with  the  Lamp.  The  Giant's  Shadow  disap- 
peared. The  Snake-Bridge  crumbled  into  scattered  jewels, 
which  sunk  into  the  Time-River.  The  Ferryman  lost  his 
Tocation;  and  a  new  bridge,  broad,  stately,  and  perennial, 
appeared ;  and  now  all  souls  freely  passed  both  ways,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Man  with  the  Lamp.  Indeed,  it  seemed 
to  make  the  two  worlds  into  one.  Even  the  fair  lily,  who 
had  dwelt  upon  the  supernatural  side,  and  could  never  be- 
fore cross  over,  and  her  lover  Prince,  who  dwelt  on  the 
natural  side,  hitherto  fatally  separated  by  the  impassable 
flood,  crossing  either  way  at  will,  could  now  meet  in  hap- 
piness in  the  newly  risen  universal  Temple.  This  potent 
Man  with  the  Lamp,  as  our  philosopher  conjectured,  might 
signify  the  '^  Celestial  Reason :  "  the  other  personages  he 
scarcely  ventured  to  name  at  all.  We  may  be  thankful  to  him 
for  even  a  hint  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  of  these  strange 
characters,  for  that  was  more  than  the  poet  himself  would 
condescend  to  do  for  us.  He  leaves  us  to  solve  his  riddle  in 
our  own  way.  We  may  more  than  half  suspect  that,  in  his 
own  mind,  both  bridges  and  ferry  were  shadowy  illusions. 
They  seem  to  vanish  into  a  dream  of  the  imagination,  when 
the  new  Tettiple  aj^ars.  The  thing  more  especially  to  be 
noted  here  is,  that  the  purpose  of  bridge  or  ferry  was,  to 
enable  good  souls  to  pass  over  into  —  or,  as  it  may  be,  to 
discover  that  they  were  already  in  —  a  celestial  Temple  and 
an  immortal  world.  -The  Metaphysical  Bridge  does  not 
aspire  to  such  lofty  poetical  flights :  it  seeks  rather  to  reach 
the  eternal  foundations  of  the  Temple  itself,  and  to  enable 
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thoaghtf ul  minds  not  merely  to  pass  over  the  natural  Time- 
River,  but  to  ascend  directly  to  the  supernatural  source 
whence  it  perpetually  flows  ;  for  when  the  Natural  and  the 
Supernatural  are  once  seen  to  be  but  two  aspects  of  one  and 
the  same  Reality,  then  the  fountain-head  from  which  all 
movement  flows  may  become  intelligible  and  knowable. 

More  nearly  approaching  to  a  rational  demonstration  of 
this  truth  was  the  metaphysical  bridge  which  Victor  Cousin 
built  upon  the  absolute  categories  and  necessary  laws  of 
thought.  By  showing  that  these  categories  and  laws  were 
necessarily  true,  not  only  for  us  and  in  a  sound  psychology 
of  the  human  mind,  but  were  absolutely  and  universally  true 
and  necessary  for  all  possible  mind,  and  even  for  Nature 
itself,  he  projected  them  (as  it  were)  across  that  imaginary 
gulf  (which  in  all  science  and  philosophy  hitherto  had 
seemed  to  be  forever  impassable)  between  a  science  of  Na- 
ture and  an  absolute  ontology  of  the  universe  (God,  Nature, 
and  Man  inclusive).  The  abutments  of  this  bridge  are  to 
be  considered  as  resting  on  absolute  and  eternal  necessities. 
Cousin  called  it  **  the  passage  from  psychology  to  ontology 
by  means  of  the  absolute  principles  of  reason."  ^  And 
again,  it  was  further  said,  and  I  think  truly  said,  if  there  is 
to  be  any  ground  at  all  for  a  philosophical  theory  of  the 
universe,  that  "  It  is  necessary  to  conceive  that  in  the  con- 
tingent and  determinate  fact,  I  wish  to  move  my  arm  and  I 
move  it,  is  a  relation  of  the  movement  as  effect  to  the  will 
as  cause,  which  relation,  disengaged  from  its  two  terms,  is 
seized  by  reason  as  a  universal  and  necessary  truth.  Hence 
the  principle  of  causality,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  can  reach 
external  causes,  because  the  principle  surpasses  the  reach  of 
our  consciousness,  and  because  with  it  we  may  judge  univer- 
sally and  necessarily  that  every  phenomenon,  whatever  it 
may  be,  has  a  cause."  * 

This  doctrine,  so  fundamentally  important  in  all  philoso- 

^  Cousin  et  son  CEuvre^  par  Paul  Janet,  Paris,  1885,  p.  169. 
2  HisU  of  Modem  Phil,,  trans  by  O.  W.  Wight,  ii.  268. 
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phy,  may  bear  repetition  more  at  length  in  his  own  words : 
"AU  the  systematic  pretensions  of  sensualism  are  broken 
against  the  manifest  reality  of  universal  and  necessary 
truths  which  are  unmistakably  in  our  mind.  At  each  in- 
stant, whether  we  know  it  or  not,  we  bear  universal  and 
necessary  judgments.  In  the  simplest  proposition  is  envel- 
oped the  principle  of  substance  and  being.  We  cannot  take 
a  step  in  life  without  concluding  from  an  event  in  the  exist- 
ence of  its  cause.  These  piinciples  are  absolutely  true ;  they 
are  true  everywhere  and  always.  .  .  .  Natural  history  does 
not  study  such  or  such  an  individual,  but  the  generic  type 
that  every  individual  bears  in  itself,  that  alone  remams  un- 
changeable when  the  individuals  pass  away  and  vanish.  .  .  . 
Necessary  and  immutable  principles  found  a  science  neces- 
sary and  immutable  as  themselves ;  the  truth  which  they 
give  us  is  neither  mine  nor  yours,  neither  the  truth  of  to-day 
nor  that  of  to-morrow,  but  truth  in  itself.  .  .  .  Universal 
and  necessary  truths  are  not  general  ideas  which  our  mind 
draws  by  way  of  reasoning  from  particular  things ;  for  par- 
ticular things  are  relative  and  contingent,  and  cannot  con- 
tain the  universal  and  necessary.  .  .  .  Truth,  beauty,  and 
goodness  are  attributes  and  not  entities.  ...  It  is  by  the 
participation  of  the  divine  reason  that  our  reason  possesses 
something  absolute.  Every  judgment  of  reason  envelops  a 
necessary  truth,  and  every  necessary  truth  supposes  neces- 
sary being.  .  .  .  These  two  principles  —  that  every  effect 
supposes  a  cause,  and  every  quality  a  subject  —  are  univer- 
sal and  necessary  principles.  .  .  .  Moreover,  to  what  are 
those  necessary  principles  applied?  To  metaphysical  and 
moral  truths,  which  are  also  necessary.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  conclude  in  the  existence  of  a  cause  and  a  nec- 
essary being ;  or,  indeed,  it  was  necessary  to  deny  either 
the  necessity  of  the  principle  of  cause  and  the  principle  of 
substance,  or  the  necessity  of  the  truths  to  which  we  applied 
tiiem,  that  is  to  say,  to  renounce  all  notions  of.  common 
sense :  for  these  very  principles  and  these  truths,  with  their 
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character  of  oniTersality  and  necessity,  compose  common 
sens^  •'  ^  On  the  nature  of  these  internal  and  necessary 
tmths,  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz  is  scarcely  less  notable, 
that  "  whatever  number  of  particular  experiences  you  could 
have  of  a  umversal  truth,  you  could  not  assure  yourself  of 
it  forever  by  induction  without  knowing  its  necessity  by 
reason."  * 

Cousin  clearly  exposed  the  errora  of  his  predecessor, 
Maine  de  Biran,  and  of  Hume,  in  supposing  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  causalit}^  of  substance,  of  suffi- 
cient reason,  of  contradiction,  and  of  the  limitations  of  time 
and  space,  were  derived  from  our  ideas  of  external  things  by 
induction  merely,  after  the  manner  of  the  practical  Under- 
standing, —  a  process  that,  strictly,  can  never  reach  beyond 
the  particular  facts  observed,  or  beyond  some  partial  gener- 
alizations from  particular  instances  by  the  aid  of  compari- 
son and  abstraction,  but  must  still  leave  the  gulf  between 
Nature  and  the  absolute  Cause  unbridged.   He  demonstrates 

^  Lectures  on  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good,  by  V.  Coasin, 
trans,  by  O.  W.  Wight,  New  York,  1857,  pp.  350-362. 

See  further  on  this  topic  M.  Paul  Janet's  able  exposition  of  Consin^s 
relation  to  Kant,  Sehelling,  and  Hegel  (1817-1820),  and  of  his  doc- 
trine of  the  absolute,  of  necessity,  of  universality  or  independence 
(  ^'  Findependance  de  la  y^rit^  en  soi  "),  and  of  the  pure  apperception 
of  truth  ("I'apperception  spontan^e  de  v^rit^  ")  in  his  Victor  Cousin 
et  son  CEuvre,  Paris,  1885,  pp.  70-81. 

"  The  reduction  of  all  the  absolute  truths,"  continues  M.  Janet,  "  to 
the  principle  of  substance  and  to  the  principle  of  causality,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  idea  of  substance  to  the  idea  of  the  absolute,  and  of  the  idea 
of  cause  to  the  idea  of  phenomenon  and  the  relative,  was  marked  with 
a  Spinozistic  and  pantheistic  character  already  pronounced ;  and  this  is 
why  it  disappeared  later  in  the  revision  (le  remaniement)  of  1845.  It 
ought  to  be  restored  historically;  and  whatever  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  it,  it  informs  us  at  once  what  a  flight  the  thought  of  Cousin 
had  taken  at  this  epoch,  how  he  had  raised  himself  above  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Scotch  and  of  Lamoriguiere,  of  whom,  one  or  two  years  be- 
fore, he  had  declared  himself  the  disciple."  —  Ibid,  p  81. 

2  Critique  of  Locke,  trans,  by  Alfred  J.  Langley  (Jour.  Spec.  Phil., 
New  York,  vol.  xix.  p.  295). 
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that  these  universal  principles  and  necessary  truths  are  both 
internal  and  external  to  our  minds ;  that  they  necessarily 
underlie  all  our  ideas  and  aU  possible  experience ;  and  that 
we  in  fact  gsdn  our  knowledge  of  them,  not  by  induction 
and  inference  only,  nor  by  any  use  of  the  practical  reason, 
nor  by  any  external  argumentation  whatever,  but  by  imme- 
diate inteUectual  insight  into  their  own  inherent  character 
of  necessity,  universality,  and  eternal  trutli.  At  first,  our 
knowledge  of  them  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  spontaneously 
intuitive  only,  but,  by  the  help  of  a  sound  psychological 
imalysis,  mature  reflection,  and  a  universal  science  of  logic, 
this  vague  intuition  is  raised  ii^o  transparent  clearness  and 
logical  certainty :  "  truth  is  in  me  and  not  by  me."  * 

It  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  superstructure  was 
completed  by  Cousin,  or  that  he  made  the  passage  over  this 
biidge  entirely  clear  and  safe ;  but  his  thorough  discussion 
of  principles  and  categories,  together  with  his  masterly 
elimination  of  the  errors  of  Locke  and  Kant,^  may  certainly 
be  said  to  have  contributed  much  towards  making  the  thing 
conceivable  in  a  logical  and  intelligible  manner.  But  the 
more  searching  dialectic  of  Hegel,  his  more  thoroughly  log- 

^  CoTtsin^s  True,  Beauii/ul,  and  Oood,  trans,  by  O.  W.  Wight,  New 
Tork,  1857,  Lect  i.,  ii.,  and  iii. 

^  Eimt  recogmxied  the  same  truth  in  his  own  narrowly  restricted 
way,  as  confined  to  what  he  called  an  "  intuition  "  of  sense  or  an  ^^  in- 
tuition" of  pure  reason  of  a  certain  mathematical  character;  or  as 
when  the  mathematician  distinctly  defines  his  own  synthetical  prop- 
osition or  *' constructive  conception*'  as  an  axiom,  or  an  assumed 
major  premiss,  in  such  manner  as  necessarily  to  include  all  the  minor 
premises  which  he  proposes  to  bring  under  and  within  it,  and  so  makes 
it  a  certain  g^round  of  his  necessary  conclusion.  '*  In  the  judgments 
of  pure  reason,"  he  says,  ^*  opinion  has  no  place.  For  as  they  do  not 
rest  on  empirical  grounds,  and  as  the  sphere  of  pure  reason  is  that 
of  necessary  truth  and  a  priori  cognition,  the  principle  of  connection 
in  it  requires  universality  and  necessity,  and  consequently  perfect 
certainty:  otherwise  we  should  have  no  guide  to  the  truth  at  all. 
Hence  it  is  absurd  to  have  an  opinion  in  pure  mathematics ;  we  must 
know,  or  abstain  from  forming  a  judgment  altogether." — Critique  of 
Pure  Heason,  by  Meiklejohn,  p.  498. 
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ical  samination  of  these  same  categories  into  the  synthetic 
Unity  of  Apperception  and  Jadgment  in  the  human  mind^ 
patting  movement,  essence,  and  life  into  the  syllogism  of 
the  formal  logic,  may  he  sidd  to  have  planted  one  abutment 
upon  the  hither  shore  of  the  Time-River  as  upon  an  im- 
pregnable and  everlasting  foundation.  And  his  clear  dem- 
onstration of  both  the  necessity  and  the  universality  of 
these  ground  principles  of  thought  in  us,  and  the  inexorable 
logic  by  which  he  carries  them  to  the  ontological  height  of 
the  absolute,  essential,  and  universal  Notion  of  all  Reality 
in  a  logical  theory  of  the  Universe,  though  not  set  forth  by 
him  under  the  figure  of  a  Bridge  or  a  Tale,  may  be  said  to 
have  planted  the  other  abutment  upon  an  adamantine  basis 
of  necessity  and  eternity,  to  have  thrown  the  superstructure 
over  the  apparent  gulf,  and  to  have  established  and  illus- 
trated the  actuality  of  the  Bridge,  —  not  merely  the  con- 
ceivable possibility  of  it  to  the  poetical  imagination,  but  the 
necessary  truth  of  it  to  the  knowing  intellect 

The  sensational  and  positive  philosophies  begin  and  end 
in  ignoring  or  denying  the  reality  of  any  such  bridge. 
For  them,  no  a  priori  passage  over  from  the  human  mind, 
as  ground  and  basis,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  uni- 
versal mind,  is  possible.  They  refuse  to  look  inward  upon 
the  internal  Reason,  and  insist  upon  looking  outward,  exclu- 
sively, upon  external  Nature.  They  go  upon  the  assumed 
theory  that  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  senses  and 
experience,  or  that  it  has  no  other  ground.  Locke  did  not 
attempt  to  proceed  further.  Kant  laboriously  endeavored 
to  penetrate  to  the  foundations  of  our  internal  knowledge, 
and  made  some  progress  in  constructing  a  science  of  pure 
Reason  in  us.  He  expounded  the  categories  of  the  finite 
mind  in  a  profound  and  admirable  manner,  though  but  par- 
tially only,  and  he  missed  the  key-atone  of  the  arch  which 
should  bridge  for  him  the  gulf  between  the  Natural  and 
the  Supernatural.  He  could  find  no  a  priori  road  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  God,  or  to  an  ontological 
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science  of  the  nniyerse.  Under  the  categories  of  Reason, 
our  minds  gave  forms  to  the  material  presented  in  sensation 
in  the  process  of  forming  our  own  images  or  representations 
of  external  objects  ;  but  these  same  categories  could  furnish 
us  no  means  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  that  objects  in  Na- 
ture must  necessarily  have  in  themselves  some  like  forms  in 
reality,  which  proceeded  from  an  ontological  source  and  a 
universal  cause  in  the  creation  or  evolution  of  them  into  ex- 
istence as  they  are  in  themselves.  The  first  proposition  was 
doubtless  true  enough :  the  latter  was  not  so  clear.  Kant 
certainly  failed  to  discover  the  logical  method  by  which  the 
affirmative  truth  of  the  proposition  could  be  demonstrated.^ 
Consequently  there  was  no  way  left  for  him  but  to  turn  to 
the  sensational  side,  and  invoke  the  methods  of  experience 
and  scientific  research  for  a  knowledge  of  Nature,  and,  by 
an  external  use  of  the  practical  Reason,  to  natural  theology 
and  the  received  biblical  revelations  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  Grod,  or  of  a  supernatural  side  of  Nature : 
wherefore  all  possible  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  God, 
or  of  a  theory  of  the  universe,  must  necessarily  be  mere 
matter  of  inference  from  evidence  externally  presented  to 
our  reasoning  faculties,  or  to  our  unreasoning  faith.  Thus 
he  stood,  at  last,  exactly  where  Locke  and  the  Scotch 
philosophers  had  stood  before  him.  The  result  was,  that 
a  philosophical  theory  of  the  universe,  grounded  upon  the 
logic  of  Reason,  or  upon  the  eternal  necessities,  was  an 
impossibility  for  the  human  mind.  And,  of  course,  all  the 
materialistic,  sensational,  and  positive  philosophies  readily 
accepted  a  conclusion  (as  the  orthodox  theologies  for  the 

^  **  Objectiyity  of  thought,  in  Kant's  sense ''  (says  Heg^l),  **  is  again 
to  a  certain  extent  snbjectiye.  Thoughts,  according  to  Kant,  although 
nniyersal  and  necessary  categories,  are  only  our  thoughts,  separated 
by  an  impassahle  gnlf  from  the  thing  as  it  exists  apart  from  our 
knowledge.  But  a  truly  objective  thought,  far  from  being  merely 
ours,  must  at  the  same  time  be  what  we  have  to  discover  in  things, 
and  in  every  object  of  perception."  —  The  Logic  of  Hegel,  by  Wm. 
Wallace,  M.  A.,  Oxford,  1874,  p.  72. 
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most  part  likewiae  did)  which  they  had  themselFes  always 
assumed  from  the  oatset  to  be  the  real  truth.  Henceforth 
all  metaphysics  that  attempted  to  go  further  were  to  be 
regarded  by  the  one  as  speculative  dreaming  or  emotional 
moonshine,  and  by  the  other  as  impious  infidelity,  or  as 
atheistic  Pantheism.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the 
Grerman  successors  of  Kant  made  a  valiant  (if  not  a  victori- 
ous) struggle  against  this  summary  destruction  of  philosophy 
itself.  Most  powerful  of  all,  notwithstanding  all  defects, 
Hegel  produced  his  Science  of  Logic  in  refutation  of  this 
latent  fallacy  of  an  Excluded  Middle,  and  in  s<denm  protest 
that  philosophy  still  lived,  even  if  its  circuit  were  not  com- 
pleted in  himself. 

Schopenhauer  fell  back  upon  the  scientific  and  positive 
grounds,  and  betook  himself  to  the  external  methods. 
Through  them  we  might  learn  that  there  was  in  Nature  a 
universal  force  which  he  was  pleased  to  call  unconscious 
Will  (Wille)y  or  otherwise  blind  force  (blinder  Drang)^ 
operating  mechanically  in  the  production  of  us  and  the 
world  in  which  we  live  and  suffer.  Our  knowledge  could 
not  go  beyond  the  representations  of  sense-perception  and 
imagination  (VorsteUungen)}  This  knowledge,  formed  in 
our  own  minds  on  the  uncertain  impressions  of  sense,  was 
for  the  most  part  illusory  and  vexatious.  The  actual  uni- 
verse was  a  perpetual-motion  machine,  the  best,  and  also  the 
worst,  that  possibly  could  be.  There  was  no  providential 
order,  direction,  or  government  in  it  Biblical  Christianity 
was  about  the  worst  part  of  it.  The  philosophy  of  Spinoza 
was  not  much  better,  and  that  of  Hegel  was  still  worse,  — 
not  alone  on  account  of  his  own  failure  to  appreciate  the 
depth  and  strength  of  the  Science  of  Logic,  or  to  discover 
any  bridge,  or  better  way,  into  the  sphere  of  ontology,  but 
more  especially  (as    it  would  seem)  because  he  conceived 

^  Die  Welt  cds  Wille  und  VcrsUUung^  von  Arthar  Scbopenhauer,  2 
vols.,  Leipzig,  1859 ;  Atheism  in  Philosophy^  and  other  Essay Sy  by  Fred- 
eric Henry  Hedge,  Boston,  1884,  pp.  70-81. 
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that  the  Hegelian  system  came  in  aid  of  Church  and  State 
and  the  hibHcal  theologies.  It  being  thus  settled  for  him 
that  the  human  mind  could  never,  by  any  logic  of  Reason, 
or  by  any  a  priori  method,  attain  to  an  ontological  science  or 
theory  of  the  universe,  all  endeavor  to  reach  an  inside  view 
of  Nature  necessarily  became  for  him  a  futile  undertaking. 
Having  also  determined  (perhaps  rightly  enough)  that  any 
notion  of  an  immaterial  Spirit,  wholly  apart  and  distinct 
from  the  material  world,  was  an  iUusory  vision  of  the  emo- 
tional fancy,  nothing  remained,  that  could  be  the  subject 
of  philosophical  inquiry,  but  an  external  science  of  Nature, 
some  practical  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  life  and  affairs,  and 
some  patient  resignation  under  afflictions  in  an  incompre- 
hensible theatre  of  blind  force,  whereof  men  and  animals, 
in  common  with  inanimate  things,  were  but  a  product  of 
necessity  and  chance,  a  part  of  the  general  mechanism,  a 
sport  of  Nature,  at  once  and  alike  the  accidents  of  fortune 
and  the  victims  of  fatality.  For  him,  too,  philosophy  had 
become  impossible. 

The  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer  seems  to  have  been  a 
revolt  from  Fichte  and  Hegel  and  a  return  to  Kant,  bearing 
some  analogy  to  that  of  Hume  from  Berkeley  to  Locke. 
He  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  Kantian  philosophy  to  its 
legitimate  result  in  a  mechanical  theory  of  the  world  of 
Nature,  altogether  rejecting  its  theology,  which  grounded  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God  on  mere  inferences  of  the 
practical  reason  in  support  of  Revelation ;  and  he  ended  in 
the  opposite  extreme  of  sheer  atheism.  Fichte's  Science  of 
Knowing  was  scarcely  more  than  a  psychology  of  the  human 
mind :  it  did  not  purport  to  be  a  science  of  universal  Being 
and  Knowing.  He  starts  from  the  fact  of  Consciousness  in 
us.  This  was  nearly  the  same  thing  as  Descartes'  Cogito 
ergo  sum  ;  and  that  was  essentially  the  doctrine  of  Parmen- 
ides,  tliat  Being  and  Knowing  are  one  and  the  same ;  but 
Fichte  confined  it  to  our  limited  human  being  and  knowing 
only.     With  him,  the  I  in  us  was  an  activity  that  found 
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(posited)  within  itself  the  distinction  of  €tie  self  or  me  and 
the  not^me  as  its  own  object:  it  was  at  once  and  in  one 
sobjectrobject.  As  subject,  it  also  came  in  collision  with  an 
external  Nature  through  sensation,  feeling,  and  perception : 
this  outer  opposition  the  I  recognized  as  also  a  noiyme^  and 
in  like  manner  objectified  it  to  itself  in  the  form  of  ideal 
images  or  representations  (Varstellungen),  formed  hj  the 
conscious  I  itself  as  its  ideas  thereof.  The  knowledge  thus 
gained  of  the  external  world  of  things  was  only  just  what 
the  image-forming  imagination  of  the  I  itself  made  of  them. 
Of  the  external  things  (or  of  the  whole  external  somewhat) 
as  thej  really  were  in  themselyes,  the  I  neither  thus  gained, 
nor  could  in  any  manner  acquire,  a  true  knowledge.  This 
faculty  of  perception  was  supposed  by  its  own  operation  to 
sever  and  break  up  the  whole  given  presentation  into  objects 
or  things  for  itself,  which,  however,  had  no  reality  as  such, 
but  were  only  these  same  ideal  representations  thereof. 
Such  ideas  were  merely  illusory :  they  gave  us  no  certain 
knowledge  of  any  external  reality,  or  of  nothing  more  than 
the  mere  being  of  something  external.  The  true  vocation  of 
man  was  to  free  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  from  this  illusory 
world  of  sense-perception,  and  to  rise  into  the  higher  sphere 
of  reflection  and  intelligence,  and  above  this  to  a  full  recog- 
nition of  the  absolute  character  of  its  own  conscious  knowing 
activity  as  Will,  which  could  thus  become  capable  of  the 
should  (sollen)  or  duty,  and  learn  to  live  a  blessed  life  after 
the  image  of  God.  This  conscious  Will,  the  I,  was  the  image 
of  God,  or  should  strive  to  become  such.  Its  life  was  to 
continue  indefinitely,  or  even  to  immortality.  God  was  de* 
fined  as  "  pure  Being,"  "  pure  Activity,"  and  perhaps  also 
in  some  vague  way  as  pure  Spirit ;  but  as  to  the  actual  or 
logical  constitution  and  nature  of  it,  or  as  to  the  manner, 
necessity,  law,  or  fact  of  the  proceeding  of  such  Being, 
Activity,  or  Spirit,  into  an  actual  world  of  Nature,  or  in 
what  manner  the  I  as  a  finite  soul  was  ci*eated  or  consti- 
tuted by  it  to  be  such  a  special  activity,  there  was  no  definite 
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statement,  or  none  that  is  intelligible,  or  only  in  a  general 
and  vague  way.  "  Being  "  was  to  be  taken  as  the  ground 
of  the  activity  of  the  I.  ELis  philosophy  ended  in  theological 
speculation  and  ideal  dreaming.  In  somewhat  like  manner 
as  with  Schopenhauer,  but  with  just  the  contrary  result,  all 
possible  knowledge  for  us  was  to  be  made  up  of  our  own 
ideal  representations  and  a  blind  faith  in  some  vague  notion 
of  pure  Being,  pure  Activity,  or  pure  Spirit,  external  to 
ourselves  indeed,  but  knowable  to  us  through  sense-percep- 
tion only  as  some  unconscious  force  or  blinder  Drang  in  the 
outer  world  of  thuigs,  whereof  we  could  have  only  some 
illusory  images  or  dreams  of  our  own  fancy;  and  at  the 
same  time,  internally  knowable  by  us,  not  in  any  scientific 
method  or  manner,  nor  in  any  metaphysical  theory  of  the 
universe,  but  only  as  a  pious  dream  of  our  own  exalted 
imagination,  with  the  help  of  some  sort  of  supernatural  reve- 
lation, whereof  no  philosophy  was  possible. 

§  2.  First  Abutment  —  The  Fact  of  Being  and 
Knowing. 

Such  contradictions  and  failures  result  in  great  part  from 
taking  things  too  absolutely,  and  but  superficially,  not  crit- 
ically distinguishing  the  true  from  the  false.  The  truth  is, 
that  our  representations  on  sense-perception  are  neither 
wholly  true  nor  wholly  false.  If  we  had  no  other  ground  of 
judgment,  our  world  would  indeed  be  illusory  enough.  Our 
imaginary  conceptions  of  external  things  in  Nature  are 
usually  both  partly  true  and  partly  fabe  in  an  external 
reference,  while,  internally  and  considered  in  themselves 
only,  they  are  necessarily  true  by  the  very  laws  of  thought, 
as  Spinoza  said.  Philosophical  systems,  biblical  Christian- 
ity, the  ordinary  conceptions  of  God,  great  poems,  and  many 
other  things,  may  be  neither  wholly  true  nor  wholly  fake 
as  representations  of  things  and  realities  external  to  our- 
selves. The  business  of  philosophy  is,  to  distinguish  the 
truth  from  the  falsehood,  and  to  accept  the  one  and  reject 
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the  other ;  and  the  end  of  its  critical  search  is  not  yet.  It 
needs  hat  a  glance  over  the  field  of  human  pHogress  to  make 
manifest  the  vast  amoant  of  illusions  of  the  senses  which 
scientific  research  has  already  dispelled,  while  bringing  forth 
the  real  truth  that  was  involved  therein.  Indeed,  it  seems 
to  be  the  special  work  of  science  to  correct  the  illusions  of 
sense  as  well  as  the  visions  of  the  imagination.  In  the  field 
of  physical  Nature,  Science  is  every  day  correcting  its  own 
mistakes  and  misconceptions.  It  is  approaching  ever  nearer 
to  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  real  forms  and  pressures  which 
natural  objects,  from  aether  or  atoms  to  molecules,  and  from 
molecules  to  solar  systems,  possess  from  the  original  source 
of  their  existence  as  such.  On  Uie  other  hand,  the  progress 
of  metaphysical  study,  in  dispelling  the  illusions  of  both 
sense  and  imagination  in  the  advance  of  the  higher  Reason 
towards  a  knowledge  of  the  universal  and  the  natural,  is  not 
less  notable  in  our  time.  If  the  Metaphysical  Bridge  should 
fail  to  lead  to  such  knowledge  thereof  as  many  devotees 
of  Supernaturalism  might  desire,  or  expect,  the  fault  may 
lie,  not  so  much  in  the  metaphysics  as  in  the  Supernatu- 
ralism ;  and  if  Science  (as  seems  probable)  should  fail  to 
reach  such  a  knowledge  of  matter  and  force,  mechanism 
and  perpetual  motion,  as  many  theistic  and  atheistic  theories 
of  the  universe  would  think  desirable,  that  may  be  the  fault, 
not  of  Science,  but  of  the  theories,  or  indeed  the  fault  of 
both. 

There  is  no  question  here  of  the  wisdom  of  this  external 
investigation  of  nature,  nor  of  the  practical  use  of  all  our 
human  faculties  for  the  amelioration  of  human  life  and 
affairs  in  this  actual  world ;  nor  of  ihe  sciences  and  arts 
and  their  practical  methods  and  provisional  hypotheses,  or 
their  fruitful  achievements;  nor  of  historical  and  critical 
research,  utilitarian  moralities,  sociologies,  political  econom- 
ics, educational  or  religious  institutions,  or  civil  polities; 
nor  of  the  knowledge  to  be  derived  through  the  senses,  or 
instruments  in  aid  of  the  senses ;  nor  of  the  various  cultures 
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of  mankind ;  but  the  question  still  is,  and  will  be,  of  a  true 
theory  of  the  universe  and  all  it  contains,  and  of  the  right 
method  of  proceeding  in  our  efforts  to  attain  to  a  knowledge 
of  it. 

In  keeping  with  the  Kantian  philosophy,  the  later  ten- 
dencies of  the  biological  and  physiological  sciences  have  been 
to  place  mind  itself  upon  a  purely  material  and  physical 
basis.  Soul  itself  is  to  be  reduced  from  a  noumenon  to  a 
phenomenon.  Metaphysical  conceptions  and  supernatural 
sources  are  by  them,  for  the  most  part,  systematically  ig- 
nored or  summarily  rejected.  In  treating  of  the  subject, 
their  physical  conceptions  and  terms  are  soon  exhausted; 
and  in  order  to  express  themselves  at  all,  they  are  driven  to 
the  use  of  metaphysical  language,  which  they  must  neces- 
sarily employ  in  a  vague  and  obscure  manner,  superficially, 
and  sometimes  with  an  extraordinary  confusion  of  ideas  and 
words,  in  the  vain  effort  to  express  metaphysical  truths  in 
terms  of  natural  physics.  In  such  feeble  endeavor  to  grasp 
and  handle  a  subject  which  can  neither  be  comprehended 
nor  expressed  in  that  manner,  the  interior  source  and  nature 
of  life  and  thought  inevitably  escape  their  search,  and  are 
ever  flying  before  them,  unattained  and  unattainable.  At 
the  end  of  a  laborious  survey  of  the  results  of  science  in  this 
direction,  not  only  Auguste  Comte,  but  also  Spencer,  is 
obliged  at  last  to  confess  as  much.  The  elaborate  efforts  of 
Greorge  Henry  Lewes  to  explain  mind  by  brain  are  for  him- 
self at  last  a  manifest  failure :  he  is  driven  to  ^^  a  change  of 
front,"  and  finally  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  is  a  realm 
of  true  metaphysics  which  physical  science  cannot  evade. 
The  psychology  of  Maudsley  is  scarcely  less  stupid  than 
the  logic  of  Mill.  With  strongly  positive  tendencies.  Dr. 
Bastian  nevertheless  treats  of  the  Brain  as  the  organ  of 
the  mind  rather  than  as  the  mind  itself,  and  he  approaches 
nearer  to  the  real  questions  than  some  others  do.^     Dr.  J. 

^  The  Brain  as  the  Organ  of  Mind,  "by  H.  Charlton  Bastian,  M.  A, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  N.  York,  1880. 
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Lays  ^  surpasses  all  the  rest,  perhaps,  in  tracing  the  nerve- 
cell  tissues  and  fibres  of  the  brain,  but  when  he  comes  to 
discourse  of  the  physiological  psychology  of  this  wonderful 
structure,  and  attempts  to  expound  a  brain-theory  of  '^  in- 
tellectualizing  *'  ganglions,  an  '^  org^anic  personality,"  and  a 
"  phosphorescent "  consciousness,  an  "  automatic  in  concreto 
moral  sense,"  a  "residual"  memory,  and  a  "macerating 
judgment,"  \he  only  rational  notion  to  be  gained  from  the 
whole  exposition  is,  that  his  own  brain  has  become  terribly 
muddled.  However  instructive  or  useful  these  sciences,  or 
these  summaries  of  scientific  results,  may  be  in  other  re- 
spects, it  is  evident  that,  as  bearing  upon  the  main  question 
of  a  philosophical  theory  of  either  mind  or  matter,  they 
must  be  set  down  as  quite  inadequate  and  inconclusive ;  and 
in  so  far  as  attempting  to  reduce  the  mind  or  soul  to  purely 
physical  categories  of  brain-structure,  they  may  be  said  to 
be  utterly  futile. 

In  truth,  there  is  much  ambiguity  in  these  words  matter j 
mind,  physical,  and  metaphysical.  Different  persons  use 
them  in  different  senses;  or  leather,  there  is  ambiguity, 
vagueness,  and  want  of  critical  precision  in  the  thought  of 
the  persons  who  employ  them.  Matter,  in  common  accep- 
tation, is  taken  to  mean  something  solid,  or  liquid,  or  gas- 
eous, or  at  least  something  perceptible  to  sense,  though  in- 
visible to  the  eye.  It  is  vaguely  assumed  to  be  something 
material,  substantial,  or  real  and  indestructible,  a  peraistent 
substrate  of  bodies  and  forms,  the  stuff  whereof  the  material 
world  is  made,  or  (as  Kant  expressed  it)  the  thing  in  itsdf; 
but  exactly  what  it  is,  or  what  it  is  conceived  to  be,  or  how 
it  can  be  such,  there  is  no  precise  thought  at  all,  or  it  is 
evaded  as  something  unknowable.  Yet  everybody  supposes 
he  knows  well  enough  what  it  is,  and  assumes  that  everybody 
else  knows  as  well  as  he  does  himself  that  matter  is  matter. 
And  so  of  mind,  the  common  acceptation  is  equally  vague, 
uncritical,  and  ambiguous.  It  is  surprising  how  many  philo- 
*  The  Brain  and  its  Functions^  by  J.  Luys,  N.  York,  1882. 
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sophical  writers  treat  of  Mind  or  Soul  without  so  much  as 
distinguishing  whether  they  speak  of  the  human  or  the 
divine  mind,  even  when  not  intending  to  ignore  the  existence 
of  a  universal  Soul  altogether.  Some  treat  of  Human  Un- 
derstanding, some  of  Mental  Powei*s  or  Faculties,  some  of 
Sensation,  Perception,  Imagination,  Reflection,  Reasoning, 
Association  of  Ideas,  Fancy,  Memory,  and  Judgment ;  and 
some  of  Ideation,  Unconscious  Cerebration,  Residual  Im- 
pressions, Relational  Perceptions,  Brain-states,  and  other  like 
phrases  of  the  Physiological  Psychology.  There  is  seldom 
any  particular  consideration  of  what  Mind  is,  universal  or 
finite;  and  Soul  is  ignored,  derided,  or  confounded  with 
animal  life,  or  is  treated  as  a  spiritual  phantasm  having  no 
real  existence  out  of  the  land  of  dreams.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  only  human  beings  have  mind  or  soul  at  all ; 
though  Naturalists  will  sometimes  invent  curious  experiments 
to  determine  whether  apts,  beavers,  or  perhaps  rotifers,  do 
not  possess  some  means  of  communicating  knowledge  to  one 
another.  In  general,  every  one  supposes  that  everybody  else 
knows  perfectly  well  what  mind  is :  there  has  been  no 
critical  thought  about  it.  Each  one  understands  the  word 
according  to  hb  own  notions  of  its  meaning,  and,  in  most 
instances,  it  would  probably  be  difficult  for  himself  to  tell 
what  those  notions  are.  The  case  is  just  as  bad  with  the 
terms  physical  and  metaphysical.  Usually  physical  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  something  relating  to  matter,  or  to  the  laws 
and  properties  of  matter ;  but  the  sense  of  the  word  is  as 
vague  as  the  conception  of  the  thing.  But  physical  facts, 
forces,  laws,  necessities,  or  properties  are  tacitly  assumed  to 
be  real  truths  and  the  only  certain  truths.  There  is  some 
vague  notion  that  they  are  material  realities,  or  substantial 
actualities.  Laws,  necessities,  and  forces  are  often  con- 
founded as  if  they  were  alike  active,  or  were  indeed  the 
same.  There  has  really  been  no  thought,  no  critical  dis- 
crimination, of  the  differences  and  the  identities.  Matter, 
laws,  necessities,  forces,  conditions,  facts,  truths,  actualities, 
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contingencies,  accidents,  quantities,  qualities,  degrees,  prop- 
erties, affinities,  atomicities,  combinations,  dissolutions,  at- 
tractions, repulsions,  adhesions,  revolutions,  vibrations,  oscil- 
lations, evolutions,  potentials,  kinetic  energies,  inertia,  statics, 
equilibrium,  and  indeed  the  whole  sensible  phenomena  of 
Nature,  are  assumed  and  supposed  to  be  acting,  operating, 
and  suffering  in  a  blind  mechanical,  that  is,  physical  way, 
as  in  a  perpetual-motion  treadmill.  Whatever  is  perceptible 
to  sense  is  physical ;  whatever  is  not  physical  has  no  reality, 
no  truth,  and  all  consideration  of  such  subjects  is  specula- 
tion, is  mere  guessing,  is  ideal  dreaming,  —  is  metaphysical. 
In  this  crude  and  superficial  manner  of  thinking  and  using 
words,  it  is  no  wonder  that  metaphysics  should  be  deemed 
synonymous  with  a  science  of  nonentities,  or  nonsense. 

But  the  truly  scientific  thinker  knows  that,  even  in  the 
Sciences,  the  real  meanings  of  mind  and  matter,  of  physical 
and  metaphysical,  are,  as  knowledge  advances,  and  in  a 
truer  conception  of  either,  constantly  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer  to  identity  with  each  other.  In  its  search  into 
matter,  physical  science  has  already  got  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  senses,  and  is  penetrating  into  the  heyond^phys- 
ics,  into  metaphysics ;  and  in  its  search  into  mind,  it  has 
exhausted  its  physical  vocabulary,  its  physiological  psycholo- 
gies, its  nervous  structures,  its  convolutions  and  intercon- 
nected brain-tissues,  and  begins  to  discover  that  mind,  soul, 
life,  thought,  lies  deeper,  is  something  beyond  all  that,  —  is 
in  fact  metaphysical,^     In  reality,  matter  may  be  said  to 

^  According  to  Zeller,  the  title  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics  (T«v  Mera 
Ta  ^vauca)  is  due  merely  to  the  position  that  was  given  to  this  topic, 
in  the  Collection  of  Andronicus,  as  coming  after  the  "  Physics  "  (Ta 
^vaiKa) ;  but  whether  or  not  Aristotle  himself  gave  it  this  title,  An- 
dronicus (or  whatever  other  disciple)  had  much  reason  for  placing  it 
there,  as  being  a  subject  that  in  its  own  nature  necessarily  comes 
after,  as  it  actually  hes  beyond,  and  really  contains,  all  physics  what- 
ever. Outlines  of  the  Hist,  of  Greek  Phil.,  by  Dr.  Edward  Zeller, 
trans,  by  Sarah  F.  AJleyne  and  Evelyn  Abbott,  New  York,  1886, 
p.  174. 
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be  both  physical  and  metaphysical ;  and  so  is  mind  also. 
At  bottom  they  are  one.  Mind  is  no  more  material  or  im« 
material  than  is  matter.  Both  are  substantial  realities  and 
actual  truths.  But  as  distinction  must  be  made  of  Essence 
or  universal  Substance  and  the  essences  or  particular  sub- 
stances of  bodies,  so  must  distinction  be  made  of  universal 
mind  and  finite  and  particular  minds. 

The  finite  soul  has  been  conceived  to  be  a  distinct  entity, 
severable  as  such  from  the  body.  It  has  been  said  that 
DescaHes  imagined  it  had  its  seat  in  the  pineal  gland. 
The  anatomists,  of  course,  have  never  found  it  there.  The 
widely  extended  notion  of  the  popular  theologies  has  been 
that  the  soul  was  a  spiritual  entity,  distinct  from  the  body, 
and  separable  from  it,  at  death,  so  as  to  float  away  in  some 
spiritual  form,  or  as  newly  clothed  with  a  spiritual  body, 
into  some  purely  spiritual  world  beyond  the  really  existent 
universe ;  and  that  while  it  dwelt  in  the  body  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  organization,  but  was  in  no  causal  contin- 
uity with  it,  nor  so  dependent  upon  it  as  to  perish  with  it. 
Materialistic  science,  ever  rushing  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
has  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  separable  entity,  and 
has  sought  to  identify  mind  and  soul  with  the  organization 
itself,  or  with  its  physiological  action,  in  some  such  way  as 
light  is  a  consequence  of  a  current  of  electricity  passing  be- 
tween two  carbon-points,  and  setting  the  aether  and  then 
the  retinal  rods  of  the  eye  and  then  the  nerve-cells  of  the 
brain  in  vibration  or  tremor ;  and  so  tremor,  or  seeing,  is 
conceived  to  be  in  causal  continuity  with  the  bodily  organi- 
zation as  its  immediate  effect,  and  as  having  its  entire  source 
and  origin  in  the  body  itself  :  consequently  there  is  no  need 
of  any  soul  at  all  other  than  that.  This  theory  goes  upon 
that  same  fallacy  of  the  Excluded  Middle  which  underlies 
the  method  of  the  whole  materialistic  philosophy  :  it  pro- 
pounds the  false  issue,  Either  soul  is  material  (and  in  this 
way  a  product  of  matter),  or  it  is  immaterial  (L  e.  a  sheer 
nonentity  and  a  spiritual  dream).      This  method  takes  a 
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yery  superficial  view  of  both  body  and  soul,  assuming  (un- 
consciously perhaps)  that  the  body  (as  well  as  the  soul)  has 
an  existence  by  itself,  wholly  severed  from  the  rest  of  Na- 
ture :  whereas  by  its  own  science,  the  whole  organization 
of  the  body,  even  to  its  innermost  molecules  and  the  most 
inward  stream  of  living  essence  that  is  continually  flowing 
into  and  through  both  body  and  molecules,  stands  in  direct 
causal  continuity  with  one  and  the  same  primal  source  and 
cause  whence  the  stream  of  essence  and  life  flows  into  both 
body  and  soul  as  alike  effects  and  products  of  it,  as  also 
into  the  whole  organization  and  life  of  Nature ;  for  all 
Nature  has  to  be  regarded  as  an  effect,  an  external  manifes- 
tation of  an  internal  essence  and  power  which  lies  deeper 
within  it,  comes  before  it,  and  presides  over  it.  The  stream 
of  causal  essence  into  both  body  and  soul  may  be  considered 
as  evolving  the  molecules  whereof  the  organization  is  com- 
posed, and  as  at  the  same  time  dwelling  within  the  organi- 
zation when  once  built  up,  and  in  that  free  state  in  which 
it  may  receive  a  specialized  form,  and  become  a  living  soul 
within  the  body.  Such  stream  of  essence  and  life  into  a 
temporarily  fixed  or  determined  organization,  whether  of 
body  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  soul  op  the  other,  or  of  both 
body  and  soul  compounded  in  one,  or  in  whatever  manner 
constituted,  must  necessarily  take  place  under  those  same 
metaphysical  categories  of  necessity,  necessary  relation,  and 
causal  activity  which  are  constitutive  of  universal  intelli- 
gence, and  are  the  fundamental  principles  and  grounds  or 
laws  of  all  bodies  and  souls  alike  ;  and  it  is  at  least  con- 
ceivably possible  that  a  certain  speciality  of  the  causal  es- 
sence may  be  so  constituted  therein  as  to  become  (by  itself 
considered)  a  special  knowing,  conscious,  and  intelligent 
soul.  Such  soul  must  be  in  causal  continuity,  not  with  the 
body  as  such  or  as  flowing  from  its  organic  action,  or  as  an 
effect  and  mere  result  of  the  organic  action,  but  with  the 
primal  source  and  cause  whence  both  flow. 

Organs,  brain-convolutions,  nerves,  tissues,  are    no  doubt 
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important  parts  of  the  creature,  and  are  necessaiy  instru- 
ments of  the  soul  within ;  and  the  life  of  these  parts,  like 
that  of  the  inward  soul  itself,  must  consist  in  a  certain  con- 
tinuous flow  of  action  and  determination  in  their  inner  and 
essential  constitution.  The  intelligence  as  such  must  consist 
in  that  certain  limited  and  special  participation  which  the 
finite  soul  has  in  the  universal  intelligence  iu  common  with 
the  organization  of  the  hody,  and  in  so  far  as  that  does  also 
necessarily  participate  in  the  same.  Its  knowing  must 
partly  depend  on  the  fact  that  its  own  continuing  essence 
and  life  is  an  essential  activity  in  and  under  the  Reason ; 
and  its  consciousness  can  he  nothing  other  than  the  mere 
fact  of  its  knowing.  If  the  stream  of  essence  and  life  were 
to  cease  flowing  and  being  determined  into  the  bodily  or- 
ganization, the  body  would  vanish  altogether  as  such :  if  it 
ceased  to  continue  in  the  special  determination  and  logical 
constitution  of  the  soul,  that  must  also  vanish  as  such  into 
utter  oblivion.  But  there  is,  perhaps,  no  absolute  necessity 
that  this  metaphysical  stream  should  ever  cease  to  flow  for 
either;  but,  as  to  the  body,  the  observed  fact* is,  that  the 
flow  of  organization  does  so  far  cease  in  it  at  death  that  it 
loses  its  organic  life  ^  a  living  whole,  and  its  parts  are  re- 
solved into  their  original  elements.  These  parts  merely 
change  their  forms  and  combinations,  falling  to  a  lower 
stage  of  organic  and  physical  constitution :  they  are  dis- 
solved into  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  etc.,  into  molecules, 
or  (as  it  may  be)  into  atoms.  What  should  hinder  them 
from  falling  back  into  tether,  or  even  into  the  one  whole 
ocean  of  essence  and  life  whence  they  came  ?  And  what 
should  hinder  the  soul  itself  also  from  falling  back  into  that 
same  eternal  fountain  of  all  essences,  bodies,  and  souls  ? 
Or,  again,  what  should  hinder  either  from  taking  another 
direction  of  flow  and  determination  into  some  other  finite 
form  and  mode  of  existence  at  the  will  of  the  Creator  ? 

But  the  point  to  be  emphasized  here  is,  that  finite  mind, 
or  the  special  soul,  is  by   no  means,  either  physically  or 
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physiologically,  a  result  or  effect  of  the  organization,  any 
more  than  is  essence  or  life  itself ;  though  the  bodily 
organization  may  be  a  necessary  condition  and  instrument 
for  the  manifestation  of  soul  in  this  finite  form.  And  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  both  physiological  and  metaphysical 
science  must  go  beyond  the  material  organization,  and  pene- 
trate deeper  into  the  internal  source  and  cause  as  well  as 
into  the  external  manner  of  constitution  of  both  body  and 
soul. 

At  this  stage  of  the  inyestigation,  strictly  physical  science 
comes  to  an  end,  and  metaphysical  psychology  properly  be- 
gins. It  must  start  with  tJie  fundamental  fact  and  first 
certainty,  I  think  and  I  am.  This  is  the  real  meaning  and 
true  purport  of  the  Cartesian  Cogito  ergo  sum.  It  is  simply 
the  indubitable  fact  and  absolute  certitude  of  Being  and 
Knowing.  It  is  what  Parmenides  meant  when  he  said 
that  to  know  and  to  he  is  one  and  the  same  thing}  Lord 
Verulam,  no  less  than  Aristotle,  recognized  the  truth  of  it. 
Hegel  and  Cousin  merely  repeat  it  as  a  settled  axiom  of 
thought.  It  is,  and  always  was,  the  first  fact,  the  first 
truth,  that  the  philosopher  immediately,  directly,  and  intel- 
lectually sees  that  he  certainly  knows,  if  he  knows  anything. 
To  deny  that,  is  to  put  an  end  to  all  possible  philosophy. 
This  is  the  first  abutment  of  our  Metaphysical  Bridge. 

In  any  treatment  of  soul  and  body,  ambiguity  of  thought 
and  of  words  is  sure  to  come  in  to  embarrass  the  undertak- 
ing ;  for  we  have  to  settle  and  define  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  mind,  soul,  reason,  intelligence,  perception,  concep- 
tion, memory,  consciousness,  self.  This,  again,  involves  the 
whole  Science  of  Logic  and  a  true  metaphysic  of  the  uni- 
verse. Soul  has  generally  been  employed  in  philosophy, 
as  in  common  parlance,  to  express  more  especially  that 
phase  of  the  concrete  whole  which  regards  the  living  ac- 
tivity or  life  of  the  thinking  subject.  Mind,  Reason,  and 
Intelligence  are  commonly  employed,  in  like  manner,  to 
^  Td  -yekp  ahrb  iwiiv  iariy  re  Kal  tlyai.  —  Parmenides. 
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express  that  aspect  of  the  concrete  whole  which  more  es- 
pecially regards  the  necessary  principles  or  laws  of  thought. 
Spirit  (in  our  language,  at  least)  has  heen  more  generally 
used  to  signify  that  mystically  spiritual  conception  of  soul 
which  contemplates  it  as  something  immaterial,  wholly  ahove 
Nature,  an4  in  no  directly  causal  continuity  with  material 
things,  though  capahle  of  exercising  a  controlling  power 
over  them  ;  but  in  philosophy  the  terms  Mind,  Sout^  Spirits 
Self,  have  been  most  usually  employed,  either  tacitly  or  ex- 
pressly, in  the  sense  of  the  concrete  whole  of  the  thinking 
subject ;  and  in  this  sense  they  are  nearly  synonymous  in 
our  language.  "  The  Thinking  Power,"  says  Bacon,  "  holds 
the  first  place."  Mind  and  Soul,  perhaps,  more  irresisti- 
bly enforce  upon  the  thought  the  concrete  conception  of  the 
one  thinking  Subject  or  Self,  as  when  the  poet  said  :  — 

**  For  Nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews  and  bulk ;  but,  as  this  temple  waxes, 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withal." 

Here,  it  is  the  finite  mind  or  soul  that  is  the  subject  of  treat- 
ment. But  the  inward  service  of  soul  may  grow  so  wide  in 
thought  as  to  become  expanded  or  enlarged  into  identity 
with  the  universal  Soul  itself,  without  entirely  losing  its  own 
inner  and  essential  nature.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  many 
statements  may  be  made  with  entire  truth  as  stated,  and  as 
equally  applicable  to  finite  as  to  universal  Soul ;  but  wherever 
statements  are  to  be  made  which  are  not  thus  universally 
applicable,  but  concern  those  limitations  and  differences 
whereby  the  finite  is  distinguishable  from  the  universal,  then 
it  becomes  important  that  the  distinction  should  be  clearly 
made  and  observed.  The  proper  distinctions  will  be  noticed 
in  another  place. 

§  3.  The  Second  Abutment  —  Adamantine  Necessity. 

Having  thus  placed  the  first  Abutment,  the  next  question 
is.  Where  and  how  the  other  b  to  be  planted?     On  the 
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other  side  of  the  imaginaiy  golf,  of  course  ;  not  exactly  upon 
any  opposite  shore,  however,  but  in  reality  at  the  very  head 
of  the  Time- River  itself.  Any  literal  bridge  from  shore 
to  shore  must  needs  be  illusory,  however  it  may  do  for  poet- 
ical metaphor.  Really,  it  is  better  to  go  around  by  land  : 
it  is  in  troth  not  an  opposite  shore  at  all  tha);  we  are  in 
search  of,  but  the  fountain-head  from  which  the  stream 
flows.  If  Natoral  Science  were  to  ondertake  the  search,  its 
method  might  be  to  send  an  exploring  expedition  up  the 
River  to  its  source ;  and  it  is  probable  that  report  would 
come  back  that  it  issued  from  a  Lake.  It  is  plain  that  our 
metaphysical  method  (and  metaphysics  is  said  to  have  do- 
minion of  the  air)  must  take  an  ethereal,  supernatural  flight, 
*^  cutting  the  liquid  air  of  Philosophy  and  Sciences,"  or  al- 
most like  Yenus's 

"Deity 
Catting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos,'' 

if  we  would  arrive  at  the  same  goal  in  advance  of  such 
scientiflc  expedition,  or  indeed  ever  at  all.  In  a  sense,  the 
stream  of  the  Time-River  is  shoreless :  shoreless  also  is  the 
Lake  whence  it  flows,  both  alike  being  bounded  and  meas- 
ured out  of  Eternity  and  Immensity,  however  variable  may 
be  the  limits  of  the  flow  in  Time  and  Space.  The  Eternity 
and  Immensity  are  sure  to  remain  in  themselves  the  same 
unalterable,  eternal  Necessities.  However  these  necessities 
may  be  regarded  as  two,  one  in  respect  of  Time  and  the 
other  in  respect  of  Space,  they  nevertheless  constitute  but 
one  absolute  Necessity.  Whether  we  call  it  Necessity  op 
Freedom,  sheer  blank  Possibility  (with  the  metaphysician), 
or  "the  Empty"  (with  Epicurus),  or  the  Void  (with  the 
atomists),  or  Infinity  (with  the  mathematician),  it  will  make 
no  difference  but  in  name  ;  for  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  of 
Thought,  of  Reason,  and  of  Nature  alike :  I  will  even  call 
it  Oblivion.  In  either  case,  it  is  just  what  it  is,  and  nothing 
else  or  other,  namely,  the  sheer  blank  Possibility  of  the  ac- 
tual existence  of  the  One  and  All  of  real  Being  or  Essence, 
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such  as  it  is.  On  this  primal  Necessity  our  other  Abut- 
ment shall  be  planted  :  there  it  will  certainly  stand  immov- 
able to  all  eternity  as  upon  a  basis  of  adamant.  The  One 
and  All  of  Real  Essence  shall  itself  be  the  abutment.  How 
should  it  possibly  f till  ?  or  what  difference  could  it  make 
with  it  if  it  did  fall,  eternally  and  immensely  ?  In  a  bound- 
less abyss  of  Nothingness,  one  place  would  be  all  the  same 
as  another  to  it :  movement  of  the  Whole  as  a  Whole  would 
be  all  the  same  to  it  as  standing  still.  In  truth,  any  such 
movement  would  be  an  utter  impossibility.  In  the  Oriental 
fable,  the  World  stood  upon  the  back  of  a  Tortoise.  "  But 
what  did  the  Tortoise  stand  on  ?  "  said  an  astute  inquirer. 
"On  Nothing,  sir,"  was  the  reply;  and  the  questioner 
grinned,  perhaps,  as  if  he  were  exceedingly  wise  and  knew 
better.  On  Nothing,  truly  enough :  why  not  ?  Most  cer- 
tainly, here  is  an  actual  universe  of  Something,  with  move- 
ment enough  in  it,  but  standing  —  on  what  conceivable  else 
or  other  than  absolute  Nothingness,  or  the  sheer  Necessity 
of  standing?  But  what  kind  of  an  All,  or  whole  Some- 
thing, can  that  be  which  eternally  stands  still,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  eternal  movement  within  it  while  standing  ? 
The  Standing,  being  universal  and  necessary,  is  an  absolute 
truth ;  the  Movement,  being  universal  and  necessary,  is  an 
absolute  truth  ;  the  Freedom  or  Possibility,  being  universal 
and  necessary,  is  an  absolute  truth ;  and  the  Whole  as  such 
is  an  universal,  necessary,  and  absolute  truth  :  it  is  the  Ab- 
solute, for  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Absolute,  and  it  is 
nothing  else  but  that.  If  there  is  to  be  movement  in  a 
standing  All,  tlie  Freedom,  the  blank  Possibility,  is  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  as  the  All  itself.  The  Nothingness  is  as 
necessary  and  absolute  as  the  real  Something :  Oblivion  is 
as  necessary  as  Thought.  The  two  are  indeed  but  one 
Whole.  Universality  is  the  Allness  of  the  One  Whole.  The 
Movement  is  an  active  distinction  of  the  Whole  into  aspects, 
parts,  relations,  and  particulars  in  the  Whole.  This  Unity 
or  Wholeness  of  the  Something  and  the  Nothing,  this  abso- 
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late  Universality,  is  the  adamantine  basis  whereon  the  world 
is  built.  The  movement  of  distinction  of  particulars  and 
relativities  into  the  limitations  of  Time  and  Space  is  the 
eternal  activity  or  life  of  the  Whole ;  it  is  the  active  dialectic 
of  the  logical  Syllogism  of  the  absolute  Intelligence,  and 
proceeds  in  an  eternal  cycle  of  distinction  and  differentiation, 
of  unfolding,  infolding,  involution,  and  convolution  of  its  own 
Essence  into  a  world  of  infinite  variety  in  the  unity  of  the 
one  Whole,  in  a  continuous  process  of  the  arising  and  de- 
parting, the  institution  and  cancellation  (or  destruction),  of 
the  relations  and  particulars  :  but  this  dialectic  movement, 
being  ever  and  always  a  movement  of  and  in  the  Whole, 
never  departs  from  the  Whole,  remains  ever  the  same  in 
itself,  and  is  eternal  and  continuous  in  a  perpetual  cycle, 
while  the  relations  and  particulars  as  such  are  eternally  aris- 
ing and  vanishing.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  saying  that 
they  have  no  real  being,  no  truth,  in  themselves  :  they  have 
no  independent  or  absolute  reality  as  such,  but  only  a  tem- 
porary and  evanescent  existence.  The  particulars  are  ap- 
pearances, manifestations,  phenomena,  but  not  illusions, 
except  in  so  far  as  taken  to  be  absolute  and  eternal  realities 
which  they  are  not.  This  makes  out  the  one  universal 
category  of  Universality,  Speciality,  Particularity,  and 
Wholeness  or  Totality,  or  the  logical  Concept  of  the  All, 
which  Hegel  defined  as  "  the  Notion,'*  or  "  Absolute  Idea." 
Here  is  not  the  place  for  undertaking  to  describe  this  "  No- 
tion "  in  all  its  logical  aspects,  or  to  pursue  the  logical  diar 
lectic  through  the  entire  evolution  of  the  One  and  All  into 
the  creation  of  the  World  of  Nature.  Something  has  al- 
ready been  said  concerning  that ;  but  here  we  are  dealing 
with  the  matter  of  our  Metaphysical  Bridge,  and  endeavor- 
ing at  least  to  sketch  an  outline  of  its  method,  plan,  and 
scope. 

Now,  to  come  back  to  our  first  Abutment,  the  /  think 
and  I  am.  There  is  necessity,  movement  in  freedom  under 
necessity,  and  life  in  reason  in  us.      They  are  in  us  par- 
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tially  only,  not  wholly:  we  are  in  them,  not  wholly,  but 
partially  only.  We  share  or  participate  in  them,  but  do  not 
exhaust  them  :  they  participate  in  us,  but  are  not  exhausted 
in  us.  The  finite  soul  is  specialized  in  them  into  a  kind  of 
one  Whole  by  itself  considered,  not  as  wholly  severed  into 
an  absolute  and  mdependent  One,  but  as  dependent,  partial, 
and  temporary  only.  But  the  Notion,  Idea,  or  Thought,  as 
specialized  in  us,  has  also  a  certain  oneness,  or  wholeness,  by 
itself  as  such,  while  it  continues.  There  is  in  us  a  certain 
unity  of  reason,  life,  consciousness,  knowing  and  thinking. 
The  categories  of  Reason  are  summed  up  in  us  into  a  certain 
synthetic  unity  of  Apperception,  Judgment,  and  Conscious- 
ness in  the  activity  of  that  living  Essence  which  we  call  the 
Self,  the  I,  or  the  Will ;  for  otherwise  no  sensation,  no  per- 
ception, no  consciousness,  no  knowing,  no  thinking,  were  at 
all  possible  or  conceivable  for  us. 

The  body,  too,  is  a  certain  living  whole  with  its  parts,  a 
dependent  not  an  independent  Whole ;  and  so  the  brain 
also.  The  nerves  of  sense  and  motion  are  all  centred  in 
the  brain  as  a  whole  organ,  with  whatever  distribution  into 
ganglions,  convolutions,  layers,  cell-tissues,  connecting  fibres, 
interlacings,  and  ramifications.  All  begins  and  ends  in  the 
one  Whole ;  when  the  whole  dies,  all  perishes.  Sensation, 
sense-perception,  knowing,  consciousness,  thought,  reside  in 
the  brain  as  a  one  whole  organ.  Volition,  Will,  proceeds  from 
it  as  such  whole.  There  are,  indeed,  distinct  impressions, 
movements,  actions,  processes,  sensations,  feelings,  passions, 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  structure  and  in  the  whole,  which 
do  not  rise  to  the  height  of  conscious  knowing,  reason, 
thought,  or  intelligent  Will ;  but  when  they  do  rise  to  that 
height,  it  is  in  the  one  whole  mind  or  soul  only.  Biological 
science  sometimes  endeavors  to  find  the  life  of  the  animal 
in  the  disintegrate  protoplasmic  cells  whereof  the  body  is 
made  up,  but  that  does  not  get  rid  of  the  organic  life  of  the 
body  as  a  whole.  Neither  does  protoplasm  get  back  to  that 
essential  life  which  is  the  source  alike  of  protoplasm,  body, 
and  soul. 
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Essential  actiyitj  in  Reason  becomes  conscious  feeling^, 
perceiving,  knowing,  thinking  sool ;  for  sach  is  the  Yerj 
essence  and  nature  of  sooL  When  this  rational  acUvily 
rises  to  the  height  of  conscious  light  in  the  human  soul,  and 
intelligence  becomes  clear  insight  in  us,  then  we  become 
capable  of  intellectually  seeing  and  knowing  tiiat  these 
necessities,  necessary  relations,  and  principles,  which  are  the 
ground  of  reason  and  knowledge  in  us,  are  in  themselves 
both  universal  and  necessary,  and  are  absolute  truths ;  that 
universal  activity  in  universal  Reason  must  necessarily  also 
be  universal  knowing  and  absolute  Intelligence ;  smd  finally, 
that  universal  Soul  is  as  logically  certain,  as  absolutely  true 
and  necessary,  and  as  much  a  fact,  as  the  finite  soul  itself 
is,  and  so  as  certain  as  is  that  first  certainty,  the  /  think 
and  I  am,  with  which  we  started ;  and  our  knowledge  is 
immediate  and  direct,  if  any  knowledge  be  possible  at  alL 
There  is  the  same  necessity,  in  either  case,  both  that  these 
categories  should  be  absolutely  true  and  real  and  that  they 
should  be  logically  subsumed  into  the  unity  of  one  living 
whole.  This  unity  is  no  mathematical  point,  nor  mere  zero, 
but  is  the  Oneness  of  the  Whole  as  a  Whole.  It  is  the  uni- 
versality of  the  one  Whole  as  such,  and  is  its  Life  ;  and  this 
Life  as  universal  is  the  Ideality  of  the  universal  Soul,  and 
as  finite  it  is  the  Ideality  of  the  finite  souL  The  Ideal  and 
the  Real  are  one  and  inseparable. 

S  4.  Physiology  —  The  Science  of  Logic  and  Expe- 
rience. 

We  learn  from  physiological  science  that  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain,  in  which  it  seeks  to  localize  certain  defi- 
nite centres  of  sensation  and  faculty,  corresponding  to  certain 
organs  of  sense,  are  intimately  interconnected  by  fine  ner- 
vous threads  into  one  whole  organ,  and  in  such  manner  that 
an  impression  upon  one  centre  or  convolution  is  immediately 
felt  throughout  the  associated  tracts,  but  with  different 
degrees  of  force  in  the  several  parts,  so  that  there  is  sup- 
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posed  to  arise  a  certain  coordination,  or  equilibrium  of 
action,  and  a  balancing  or  overweighing  of  one  impression 
by  another,  followed  by  the  consequent  reflex  actions  and 
transmissions  through  the  motory  centres  and  nerves  to  the 
organs  of  motion.  Dr.  J.  Luys  traces  the  nerves  of  the 
special  senses  through  as  many  distinct  ganglions  situated 
in  the  thalami  opticiy  and  thence  to  the  layers  of  cell-tissue 
in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cortex,  and  thence  backward 
through  corresponding  ftiotor  ganglions  in  the  corpus  stria- 
tum at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  thence  to  the  organs  of  mo- 
tion, establishing  a  continuous  circuit.  He  imagines  vaguely 
some  "  intellectualizing "  function  of  these  sensory  gang- 
lions ;  an  "  organic  phosphorescence  "  in  the  nerve-cell  lay- 
ers serves  as  consciousness ;  a  delicate  protoplasmic  sensibil- 
ity answers  for  an  "  in  concreto  moral  sense ; "  a  sensitive 
"  automatism  "  is  sufficient  for  "  Volition,"  and  "  the  sensi- 
tive plexuses  of  the  sensorium  "  are  the  "  conceptive  regions ;" 
deliberation  is  a  *'  cold  maceration "  of  judgment ;  and  a 
"  synthetic  "  aggregation  of  all  the  parts  and  functions  con- 
stitutes the  "  human  personality."  A  considerate  view  of 
this  complex,  ingeniously  contidved,  and  quite  wonderful 
structure  may  very  well  impress  a  rational  mind  with  the 
idea  of  its  remarkable  fitness  and  adaptation  for  the  uses  of 
a  human  person,  if  so  be  only  that  there  was  one  seated 
somewhere  within  it,  like  a  telegraphic  operator,  to  work  the 
wires  and  direct  the  operations,  and  he  were  a  conscious, 
knowing,  perceiving,  imagining,  remembering,  judging,  and 
reasonably  intelligent  person.  Nor  does  Dr.  Luys  entirely 
dispense  with  such  person ;  but  his  endeavor  to  construct 
him  as  a  sheer  organization  of  nerves,  ganglions,  cell-tissues, 
automatism,  and  phosphorescent  gleams,  seems  to  have  a 
very  lame  conclusion,  and  may  remind  a  thinking  man  of  the 
celebrated  feats  of  the  Strasbourg  clock,  or  of  the  famous 
automaton  chess-player. 

Dr.  Bastian  found  that  when  he  destroyed  the  convolu- 
tion of  Sight  in  the  brain  of  a  dog,  the  poor  blind  creature, 
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after  some  patient  trial  and  training,  learned  how  to  employ 
his  convolution  of  Hearing  as  a  means  of  communicating 
with  the  outer  world,  and  at  length  made  it  do  tolei^ably 
well  the  same  service  as  his  former  convolution  of  Sight. 
This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  mind  or  soul  of  the  ani- 
mal  was  a  whole  something  quite  different  from  the  sense- 
organ,  or  its  convolution.  The  expenments  of  Professor 
Ferrier,  however  curious  or  confounding,  tend,  on  the  whole, 
to  a  like  conclusion.  While  they  demonstrate  the  extreme 
complexity  of  the  instrumentation,  they  fail  to  destroy  the 
logically  synthetic  unity  of  the  soul  of  the  operator,  while 
he  remains  alive. 

The  brain-theory  presumes  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
mind  by  the  physiological  action  of  the  organs  and  tissues. 
General  conceptions  are  supposed  to  be  simply  the  more 
extended  impressions  on  the  organization,  giving  by  their 
extent  merely  a  definite  outline  of  form.  Particular  ideas 
are  the  less  extensive  impressions  on  distinct  parts,  which 
are  coordinated  by  connective  fibres  into  what  are  called 
"relational  perceptions."  Memory  is  a  "residuum"  of 
impressions  upon  the  affected  tissue,  stamped  there  as  it 
were  upon  wax,  or  impressed  on  the  cell-tissue  as  a  definite 
habit  of  action  after  much  repetition.  Recollection  is  a  sub- 
sequent shaking  up  of  the  residiia.  These  residual  impres- 
sions are  considered  as  stamped  upon  as  many  distinct  con- 
volutions, or  parts  of  convolutions,  as  there  are  sense-organs. 
It  is  not  distinctly  specified  where  or  what  the  "  Sensorium  " 
is:  sometimes  a  ganglion,  sometimes  a  convolution,  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  the  whole  cortical  layer  of  cell-tissues 
as  a  connected  aggregation  of  distinct  convolutions  into  an 
organic  whole,  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  Sensorium, 
Volition  appears  to  be  located  in  this  cortical  layer  of  gray 
matter ;  and  its  function  seems  to  be,  not  that  of  will  or 
choice,  but  that  of  a  pair  of  scales,  in  which  the  various 
con^cting  impressions,  or  sensations,  are  weighed  or  bal- 
anced against  each  other,  letting  the  overplus  of  force  in  any 
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particular  direction  go  over  into  tlie  motory  nerves  and 
strands  and  set  the  proper  organs  in  motion.  Manifestly, 
the  theory  itself  requires  a  one  whole  Sensor  turn  upon  which 
the  several  distinct  senses  shall  deliver  their  impressions  to 
be  weighed,  measured,  and  balanced  against  each  other,  so 
that  the  outward  motory  or  reflex  actions  may  duly  follow, 
in  obedience  to  the  motive  forces,  in  the  chain  of  cause  and 
effect,  or  regular  sequence ;  otherwise  utter  confusion  and 
disorder  must  be  the  result.  But  the  whole  machine  is  con- 
ceived to  be  so  accurately  adjusted  as  never  to  go  wrong, 
except  in  case  of  insanity.  Now,  admitting  such  whole 
sensorium,  still,  how  should  there  be  any  consciousness 
there  ?  or,  indeed,  what  need  of  any  at  all,  if  the  mere 
instrumentation  of  the  structure  were  alone  sufficient  to 
bring  about  all  the  results  ?  And  in  short,  how  could  a 
brain-theory  of  this  sort  explain  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  comparison,  judgment,  memory,  will,  or  indeed  explain 
mind  or  soul  at  all  ?  In  fact,  it  gives  no  account  whatever 
of  the  mental  powers,  capacities,  and  processes,  and  it  is 
utterly  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  should. 
Mr.  Lewes's  "  lake  "  might  as  well  be  knowing  and  con- 
scious of  the  waves  and  tremors  on  its  surface.  The  soul 
that  created  the  lake  and  the  waves  might  possibly  be  con- 
scious of  them ;  but  the  lake  itself  has  certainly  not  yet 
risen  to  that  height  of  special  knowing  where  the  light  of 
consciousness  can  be  supposed  to  have  appeared  in  a  special 
form. 

At  the  same  time,  this  physical  theory  is  an  implied 
admission  of  the  necessity  of  a  centre  of  unity  in  a  one 
conscious  whole,  if  not  the  synthetic  unity  of  Apperception 
and  Judgment  in  the  active  logical  Syllogism ;  and  it  fur- 
nishes some  affirmatory  proof  of  the  necessary  wholeness 
of  tlie  thinking  Subject  or  Soul,  however  it  may  be  consti- 
tuted. In  truth,  it  is  a  matter  of  direct  and  immediate 
knowledge  in  the  finite  mind,  that  all  the  mental  actions, 
operations,  and  processes  do  proceed  from  the  one  conscious 
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knowing  personality  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  logical  necessity 
that  they  should. 

No  more  does  the  Time- River  flow  out  of  Nothing,  nor 
out  of  a  mathematical  point,  hut  of  a  necessity  out  of  the 
One  and  All  of  Essence.  Truly  enough,  it  may  be  said  to 
have  its  head  and  source  in  a  Lake,  not  in  any  little  spring 
or  single  rain-drop.  Springs,  rain  drops,  vapors,  and  the 
molecules  whereof  they  are  composed,  do  all  alike  flow  from 
one  and  the  same  fountain-head  in  the  one  Whole  and  AU 
of  Essence  and  Power.  It  is  conceivable,  indeed,  that  an 
eternal  movement  in  the  standing  All  may  be  a  simple 
Reciprocity  of  Action  and  Reaction,  a  kind  of  perpetual 
oscillation  that  rises  into  local  states  of  '^  stress,"  and 
again  sinks  into  a  state  of  rest  in  some  temporary  equilib- 
rium of  stationary  balance  for  the  time  being ;  or  again,  that 
the  wave-motion  may  roll  continuously  and  eternally  on 
some  great  circle  of  infinite  causality.  Particular  things 
may  be  conceived  as  thus  rising  into  existence  where  no 
such  things  existed  before,  as  wave  follows  wave  on  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean  ;  but  they  proceed,  not  out  of  Nothing, 
but  out  of  the  whole  Something,  and  they  vanish,  not  into 
Nothing,  but  into  the  Something  whence  they  came.  It  may 
be  said  that  where  the  thing  was  before  there  is  now,  indeed, 
nothing  other  than  that  same  Void,  or  the  empty  possibil- 
ity that  the  thing  may  again  be  where  and  what  it  was 
before,  or  that  quite  another  and  different  thing  may  appear 
and  exist  in  its  place.  One  may  imagine  himself  to  see  in 
the  heavenly  Void  two  moons,  each  one  foot  in  diameter  and 
one  foot  apart,  and  he  might  say  there  is  a  distance  of  one 
foot  between  them  ;  but  what  is  distance,  then,  but  the  mere 
blank  possibility  that  another  moon,  one  foot  in  diameter, 
might  be  put  in  between  the  two,  without  displacing  either 
of  them,  if  only  there  were  a  power  capable  of  creating 
another  moon  and  placing  it  there.  It  is  perhaps  conceiv- 
able that  if  there  were  a  one  whole  ocean  of  simple  and 
same  substance,  with  an  actual  Vis  Viva  movement  in  it,  a 
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wave  might  roll  eternally  and  mechanically  on  some  great 
circle  of  the  All.  But  it  would  seem  to  require  a  gi'eat 
stretch  of  imagination  to  conceive  how  any  finite  thing,  he 
it  a  moon  or  a  soul,  an  atom  or  a  wave,  should  be  kept  roll- 
ing, whirling,  living,  and  being  as  they  are,  by  a  blind 
mechanical  force,  or  a  mathematical  Vis  Viva  only,  and 
without  any  artistically  creative  power. 

An  eternal  movement  in  a  one  whole  Essence,  at  once  in 
freedom  and  on  the  basis  of  the  universal  and  necessary, 
that  can  give  limitation,  determination,  or  law  unto  its  own 
action  to  a  definite  end  and  purpose,  is  artistic,  is  intelli- 
gence^ is  life  and  also  knowing,  in  the  power  that  does  it : 
it  can  be  nothing  else  but  that.  All  knowing  is  conscious : 
consciousness  is  nothing  else  but  the  fact  of  knowing.  Con- 
scious, intelligent  activity  is  Will :  Will  is  nothing  else  but 
that.  And  such  Will  must  be  capable  ex  vi  termini  of  pre- 
vision, plan,  art,  end  and  aim,  and  election  or  choice.  Such 
a  power  must  necessarily  be  real  and  true.  It  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  seek  the  greatest  good,  the  highest  beauty,  the 
most  perfect  art,  that  is  possibly  realizable.  What  else 
should  it  seek  ?  Tq  seek  the  contrary  of  these,  says  Pro- 
clus,  "  would  be  the  characteristic  of  an  evil  demon."  But 
of  a  fundamental  necessity,  that  same  adamantine  chain  of 
Necessity  and  Fate  must  run  through  the  entire  order  and 
evolution  into  a  created  world  of  thing^.  Necessity  is  the 
ground  and  the  first  of  all.  Everything  has  its  opposite  or 
contrary,  its  positive  and  its  negative,  its  good  and  evil,  its 
bright  and  dark  side.  The  All  exists  only  in  the  relations  of 
its  parts  or  aspects  to  the  Whole,  and  of  the  parts  to  one 
another.  The  relations  are  as  necessary  and  eternal  as  itself. 
There  is  both  Providence  and  Fatality  in  the  All  and  in  us. 
In  short,  the  finite  Notion  leads  directly  and  necessarily  to 
the  universal  Notion,  whereof  it  is  but  a  reflex  and  partial 
exemplification.  To  demonstrate  these  truths  is  to  throw 
the  span  over  from  one  abutment  to  the  other  of  our  Meta- 
physical Bridge :  this  work  is  the  proper  business  of  the 
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Science  of  Logic  For  the  finite  mind  is  capable  of  tam- 
ing its  thought  inward  opon  the  logical  pathways  of  a 
searching  metaphysic,  and  of  porsoing  the  lines  of  the  in- 
yisible  dialectic  of  pare  Reason,  antil  the  analytic  ascent  is 
seen  to  be  the  simple  reverse  of  the  synthetic  descent,  and 
of  compassing  at  length  a  comprehensive  conception  of 
universal  Mind,  '^  the  Thought  which  thinks  itself,"  as  Aris- 
totle called  it.  And  the  human  mind  can  do  this,  being  (as 
Bacon  said)  '^  as  a  mirror  or  glass  capable  of  the  image  of 
the  universal  World."  A  one  and  whole  real  Essence,  in 
a  state  of  eternal  movement  within  itself,  or  (what  is  the 
same  thing)  self -moving,  other  than  which  is  only  the  bound- 
less nothingness  of  Oblivion,  having  in  itself  the  internal 
and  external  constitution  of  the  absolute  logical  Notion, 
and  being  an  eternal  and  living  Syllogism  of  synthetic  Ap- 
perception and  Judgment,  is  a  necessary  truth  and  a  fact, 
and  it  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  first  and  last  fact  And  being 
active  under  necessities,  necessary  relations  and  laws  which 
are  in  themselves  constitutive  of  universal  Intelligence,  it  is 
thereby  knowing,  thinking  soul,  and  creates  Nature  as  its 
thought,  eternally  wielding  the  movable  on  the  ground  of 
the  immovable  into  a  process  of  creation  in  a  certain  free, 
artistic  manner  as  a  "  proceeding  intellect  "  or  Providence, 
but  also  absolutely  under  a  certain  Adrastic  law  of  Neces- 
sity and  Freedom,  eternally  creating  and  cancelling  particu- 
lar things  as  such,  or  perpetually  creating  the  new  in  the 
destruction  of  the  old ;  itself  ever  dwelling  in  eternity  and 
immensity,  without  beginning,  middle  or  end,  and  so  infinite 
and  absolute.  Yet  the  whole  given  creation  from  top  to 
bottom,  from  beginning  to  end,  from  the  highest  stage  of 
freedom  to  the  last  degree  of  fixity  and  permanence,  even 
to  the  final  termination  of  the  process^  is  and  must  be,  in 
like  manner  as  itself,  necessarily  bound  in  the  links  and 
degrees  of  that  adamantine  chain  of  necessity  and  law  by 
means  whereof  only  either  itself  or  the  order  of  created 
Nature  is  constituted  or  established,  and  the  work  of  crea- 
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tion  carried  on.  Thus  is  there,  of  an  absolute  necessity, 
both  Providence  and  Fate  in  All  and  Singular,  in  Creator 
and  Creation.  It  is  a  knowing  process,  for  knowing  is  noth- 
ing else  but  that,  human  or  divine.  It  is  a  conscious  process, 
for  consciousness  is  nothing  else  but  the  fact  of  knowing, 
divine  or  human.  It  is  a  process  of  Will,  for  Will  is  noth- 
ing else  but  that  in  God  or  in  us ;  but  with  the  distinction 
that  we  only  share  and  partake  of  the  essential  life  and  intel- 
ligence partially,  being  bounded  off  into  the  particular  souls 
and  bodies  that  we  are.  As  when  a  net  is  let  down  into  the 
sea,  the  water  is  in  the  net  and  the  net  is  in  the  water,  par- 
tially only,  not  wholly :  the  whole  net,  indeed,  may  be 
in  the  sea,  but  not  in  all  the  sea.  So  man  is  in  the  creation, 
and  the  creation  is  in  man,  not  wholly,  but  partially  only. 
We  are  still  capable  of  passing  over  by  the  Bridge  of  that 
very  intelligence  (which,  though  in  us  but  partially,  is 
nevertheless  in  itself  universal,  and  eternally  one  and  the 
same)  to  a  knowledge  of  the  universality  and  reality  of  es- 
sential life  and  intelligence.  And  by  means  of  a  thorough 
scientific  experience  of  all  Nature  (if  science  should  ever 
get  so  far),  we  may  have  the  evidence  of  all  external  phe- 
nomena in  confirmation  of  our  internal  knowledge,  and 
thus,  in  thought  at  least,  transcend  the  Natural  and  rise 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  Super- 
natural. 

These  necessary  truths  (whether  we  call  them  necessities, 
necessary  relations,  principles,  laws,  or  facts)  seem  to  under- 
lie all  our  sciences,  mathematics,  and  theories  of  mind  and 
matter.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  other  possible  ground 
of  knowledge,  science,  philosophy,  religion,  or  experience 
either.  To  deny  them  is  to  abnegate  all  rationality,  all  pos- 
sibility of  knowledge  or  wisdom,  and  to  reduce  ourselves 
to  the  level  of  soulless  material  things.  Even  these  are 
thoroughly  bound  up  in  those  same  general  necessities, 
necessary  relations,  laws,  or  principles,  and  so,  in  some  due 
measure  and  degree,  participate  likewise  in  the  universal 
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Reason.  It  is  only  on  the  higher  planes  of  organization 
that  Nature  rises  again  to  the  height  of  self-moving  Soul  in 
animals  or  men,  who  share  the  essential  life  and  intelligence 
in  a  larger  measure  and  a  higher  degree,  in  nearly  all  de- 
grees from  instinct  to  the  largest  capacities,  hut  still  par- 
tially only,  not  wholly. 

Aristotle  may  he  translated  suhstantially  thus:  ^'The 
action  of  intelligence  is  life.  Grod  is  this  action ;  and  this 
action  hinges  on  itself,  and  his  life  is  perfect  and  eternal. 
So  that  we  say,  God  is  living  Being  (^$ov),  perfect  and 
eternal.  Life  and  duration,  eternal  and  continuous,  belong 
to  God ;  for  this  is  God."  ^ 

This  of  Aristotle  is  brief  and  of  course  vague.  Neverthe- 
less it  may  be  said  to  contain  the  quintessence  of  his  philos- 
ophy, which  was  born  of  Platonism.  It  is  the  germinal 
seed  of  Neoplatonism,  which  degenerated  into  Christianity. 
One  emphatic  point  in  it  is,  that  activity  in  Reason  is  Life 
and  Litelligence,  and  that  such  action  or  life  is  eternal, 
and  is  a  Fact.  Another  emphasis  is,  that  this  action  hinges 
on  the  Intelligence  itself,  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  Intelli- 
gence as  its  ground  (ttov  <rro)),  and  reacts  on  that,  or  turns 
upon  it  as  upon  a  hinge.  It  was  clear  to  Aristotle  that  re- 
action agidnst  absolute  Nothingness,  or  a  proceeding  of 
activity  out  of  Nothing,  was  an  impossibility  and  an  utter 
absurdity.  It  was  equally  clear  to  him  (as  it  must  be  to  all 
logical  thought),  that  the  One  and  All  of  real  Being  must 
have  an  absolute  subsistence  as  such,  without  beginning, 
middle,  or  end;  that  is,  it  subsists  as  such  infinitely, 
eternally,  absolutely :  and  that  the  internal  and  essential 
nature  of  it,  the  necessity,  law,  manner,  and  fact  of  it,  must 
necessarily  be  that  of  living  Intelligence  or  universal  Soul, 
and  this  was  God.  The  Hegelian  p^osophy  is  an  en- 
deavor, more  perfect  than  that  of  Aristotle,  Kant,  Fichte, 
Schelling,  or  Cousin,  however  imperfect  still,  to  give  a  more 

1  Works  of  Aristotle,  trans,  by  Thomas  Taylor,  ii.  p.  353 ;  Arist. 
Met.  A.  7,  redarg.  W.  Christ,  p.  258. 
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complete  and  exact  logical  statement  of  this  same  doctrine. 
Hegel  did  not  claim  that  the  doctrine  was  new  with  him : 
he  simply  professed  to  give  a  more  logical,  exact,  and  better 
statement  of  it  than  his  predecessors  had  done  before  him. 
Realistic  Idealism  can  have  no  other  purpose  or  end.  No 
philosophy  which  stops  short  of  this  aim  can  be  entitled  to 
the  name  of  philosophy,  for  such  is  the  end  and  aim  of 
Philosophy  itself. 

§  5.  The  Notion  sound  —  Freedom  also  a  Necessity. 

In  respect  of  Necessity,  Law,  the  active  Power,  WiU, 
Self-movement,  the  Hegelian  exposition  of  the  Notion  is 
somewhat  vague,  indistinct,  and  in  some  respects  unsatisfac- 
tory, or  it  is  at  least  difficult  to  grasp  and  comprehend  his 
statement  of  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  and  yet  his  Logic 
would  seem  to  involve  implicitly,  if  not  expressly,  an  intel- 
ligible and  substantially  true  philosophy  of  the  whole  subject. 
At  any  rate,  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  approach  nearer  to  a 
sound  and  acceptable  theory  of  the  universe  than  any  other 
statement  hitherto  known  to  me;  and  if  this  theory,  or 
something  like  it,  be  not  the  sound  and  true  philosophy  in 
its  main  substance,  then  I  know  of  none  that  is  rationally 
conceivable.  Sometimes  his  statement,  on  the  face  of  it  and 
upon  a  first  impression,  appears  to  be  visionary,  if  not  quite 
absurd ;  but  upon  a  more  thorough  insight  into  his  real  mean- 
ing, and  in  view  of  the  whole  of  his  scheme,  it  comes  to  be 
intelligible,  consistent,  and  at  bottom  unanswerable.  His 
absolute  Spirit  seems  to  hover  between  materiality  and 
immateriality ;  from  some  parts  of  his  writings  the  reader 
might  too  hastUy  conclude  that  it  was  no  more  or  other  than 
the  empty  spiritual  dream  of  the  mystical  Idealists:  but 
Hegel  himself  will  be  found  elsewhere  strenuously  and  in 
terms  denying  that  his  Spirit  is  immaterial,  unessential,  or 
unreal,  and  insisting  that  it  is  a  substantial  reality,  an 
actuality,  and  a  necessary  Truth.  His  "  Becoming  ( Wer- 
den)  **  certainly   has  the  appearance,  on  the   face   of  his 
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statement,  of  a  proceeding  of  Something  out  of  Nothing; 
hut  that,  again,  he  positively  denies,  and  insists  that  the 
Something  subsists  in  relation  with  the  Nothing  coeternally, 
and  3S  the  absolute  unity  of  positive  and  negative :  the  real 
Essence  or  Something  has  an  absolute  and  eternal  reality  of 
subsistence,  but  exists  so,  and  not  otherwise.  The  Nothing- 
ness may  be  regarded  as  merely  the  empty  Possibility  of 
the  actual  Something,  such  as  it  really  is.  As  such,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  bounded  out  of  the  Nothingness,  or  rather 
bounded  in  the  Nothingness,  and  so  out  of  it,  and  is  abso- 
lutely limited  in  it  and  distinguished  from  it,  though  stand- 
ing in  an  absolute  and  inseparable  relation  with  it.  It  is 
a  standing  All  of  real  Essence,  eternal  and  immovable  as 
such ;  but  at  the  same  time  an  eternal  movement  of  Becom- 
ing something  other  than  it  was  before,  in  some  part  or  in 
some  respect,  resides  within  it,  and  this  movement  is  an 
absolute  fact,  and  as  necessary  as  the  truth  of  the  standing 
All  itself  as  such.  This  movement  would  seem  to  have  been 
conceived  as  a  kind  of  reciprocal  Action  and  Reaction  in 
an  absolute  and  eternal  relation  of  Reciprocity,  taking  place 
within  the  whole,  whereby  particular  states,  aspects,  or  things 
(ideas),  are  perpetually  arising  out  of  it  and  returning  into 
it  (becoming  and  departing)  in  a  dialectic  cycle  of  reflec- 
tion ;  and  it  is  therefore  and  in  that  way  an  infinite  Ideality 
on  the  ground  of  necessity  and  Reality,  and,  as  such,  an 
infinite  Causality ;  somewhat  as  (if  the  ocean  were  conceived 
as  covering  the  whole  globe)  the  rolling  of  a  wave  on  some 
great  circle  might  be  conceived  as  a  continuous  and  succes- 
sive positing  and  cancelling  of  the  definite  form  of  a  wave 
in  and  out  of  the  more  indefinite  and  stationary  whole  ocean, 
and  as  rolling  eternally.  This  movement  as  perpetual  is 
intelligibly  infinite,  endless :  the  necessity  of  it  is  not  so 
intelligible,  nor  so  clear.  The  one  whole  Ocean  of  real 
Being  or  Essence  cannot  rationally  be  conceived  as  infinite 
in  a  spacial  sense,  though  it  can  be  intelligibly  comprehended 
as  the  absolute  Whole  in  a  state  of  eternal  movement  or 
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life :  the  movement  may  be  considered,  not  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  but  as  a  part  of  the  absolute  Fact,  of  such 
whole  Reality,  and  as  a  necessity  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
All  itself  is  a  logical  Necessity. 

Now  what  is  the  true  nature  and  meaning  of  Necessity 
and  of  Law  ?  The  terms  are  often  confounded :  in  a  true 
and  proper  sense  they  are  quite  different.  Of  Necessity,  in 
a  proper  sense,  it  may  be  said  that  in  its  own  nature  it  is 
unalterable,  eternal,  absolute  :  it  is  never  anything  else  but 
Necessity.  But  Necessity  is  not  all  that  is ;  it  is  not  the 
only  truth.  Strictly  as  such,  it  can  neither  be  made  nor 
unmade ;  but  it  can  be  recognized  by  conscious  knowing 
Intelligence,  and  can  be  wielded  into  employment  and  use, 
or  not  wielded,  when  its  use  or  service  can  be  dispensed 
with ;  but  it  can  never  be  wholly  ignored,  abolished,  or  an- 
nihilated. The  limitation  of  boundary  which  an  atom  or  an 
orange  has  in  order  to  be  such  as  it  is,  and  must  necessarily 
have  while  it  is  such,  is  in  itself  an  ultimate  and  absolute 
necessity  ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  at  all  that  any  particular 
atom  or  orange  should  exist,  or  that,  once  existing,  it  should 
continue  to  exist,  with  that  specific  boundary  which  it  may 
have,  or  with  any  other,  however  large  or  small.  The  use 
that  is  made  of  the  unalterable  necessities  in  the  creation 
of  atoms  or  oranges  may  be  much  or  little,  or  none  at  all : 
there  is  no  absolute  necessity  that  they  should  exist,  or  be 
created.  The  atom,  or  other  thing,  is  indeed  bound  up  in 
the  necessities  and  necessary  relations  of  its  actual  existence, 
in  its  real  substance  and  form  as  such,  if  it  is  to  be  at  all, 
and  while  it  is  such.  That  is  an  absolute,  unalterable,  indis- 
pensable necessity.  No  power  of  soul,  no  God,  could  make 
it  otherwise.  But  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  essential 
power  of  absolute  Soul  can  make  atoms,  or  not  make  them, 
at  will,  wielding  or  not  wielding  the  necessities  into  action 
and  operation  for  that  purpose.  Atoms  (if  there  are  any), 
while  they  are  such,  are  and  must  be  just  what  they  are, 
and  can  by  no  possibility  be  anything  else  or  other  than  that. 
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Again,  if  atoms  or  molecules  are  to  be  at  all,  however  they 
may  be  interiorly  constituted,  or  if  other  bodies  are  to  be 
compounded  of  them,  then  all  the  consequences,  external  or 
internal,  all  the  properties,  qualities,  capabilities,  effects,  and 
uses,  which  they  in  fact  have  by  reason  of  the  necessities  of 
substance,  form,  and  nature  in  which  their  actual  existence 
as  such  is  thus  necessarily  bound  up,  must  necessarily  and 
inevitably  follow  as  if  by  a  blind  fatality.  No  conceivable 
power  of  soul,  no  Grod,  could  make  it  otherwise.  An  abso- 
lute will,  independent  of  all  necessity,  or  of  all  the  laws  and 
relations  of  reason,  is  an  impossibility.  But  the  power  that 
can,  in  this  manner,  bind  up  things  in  the  chains  of  neces- 
sity and  law  must  also  be  capable  of  loosing  them  again.  It 
is  further  conceivable  that  this  same  power  and  cause,  con- 
sistently with  the  essence,  form,  relations,  and  necessities  of  • 
the  things  as  such,  may,  through  instrumentalities  both  in- 
ternal and  external  to  such  things,  be  capable  of  wielding 
and  employing  them,  such  as  they  are  or  may  become,  in 
the  work  of  building  up  a  molecule,  an  aether,  a  sun,  and  an 
infinite  variety  of  interrelated  and  connected  bodies  or  a 
world  of  identity  and  difference.  What  should  hinder  the 
construction  thus  of  a  whole  starry  heavens,  piling  atom 
upon  atom,  molecule  upon  molecule,  or  body  upon  body,  and 
setting  them  aU  to  whirling,  oscillating,  and  revolving  within 
the  interstellar  sether,  or  within  the  absolute  All  of  Essence 
and  Power,  within,  behind,  above,  and  beyond  the  aether  ? 
But  plainly,  in  any  case,  the  same  unalterable  necessities 
and  conditions  must  attend  each  and  every  form  of  body  or 
combination  of  bodies,  throughout  the  process,  if  they  are  to 
be  what  they  are,  and  while  they  are  such,  and  all  effects 
and  consequences  that  necessarily  belong  to  their  actual  con- 
stitution as  such  must  follow.  No  power  of  thought,  no  God, 
could  make  it  otherwise.  So  much  is  certainly  blind  neces- 
sity and  absolute  fatality.  Such  is  Necessity  in  its  own 
nature  and  truth.  The  power  of  thinking  soul  may  cancel 
its  own  thoughts,  but  not  the  necessities,  the  necessary  rela* 
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tions,  laws,  and  conditions,  under  which  alone  thoughts,  ideas, 
are  possible,  or  can  exist  as  such.  In  this  sense,  necessity  is 
absolutely  imposed  (as  it  were  ab  exteriori)  on  all  possible 
or  conceivable  thinking  power ;  or  ratlier  it  must  underlie  it 
as  its  necessary  ground,  and  as  an  essential  part  and  presup- 
position of  itself. 

What,  then,  is  Law?  It  has  been  well  said  that  Law 
implies  a  lawgiver.  This  is  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
It  has  relation  to  mind,  soul,  person,  as  a  power  capable  of 
prescribing  a  rule  of  action  for  itself  or  for  other  persons, 
who  are  capable  of  knowing  and  obeying  law.  It  implies 
authority  and  obedience.  Nothing  but  mind  or  soul  is  ca- 
pable of  either.  Laws  which  are  laws,  and  while  they  are 
such,  and  in  reference  to  both  maker  and  subject,  authority 
and  obedience,  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  necessity.  To 
him  who  must  obey,  they  are,  for  the  time  being,  a  practical 
if  not  an  absolute  necessity ;  and  for  him,  violation  or  dis- 
obedience must,  in  the  nature  of  things  (and  strictly  should), 
carry  with  it  the  necessarily  resulting  consequences  as  cer- 
tainly and  inevitably  as  the  necessary  consequences  foUow 
upon  any  contradiction  to  the  necessities  or  laws  of  Nature. 
Neither  laws  nor  necessities  are,  in  a  proper  sense,  active : 
they  are  operative  only.  They  are  not  active  powers,  but 
are,  in  their  own  nature,  obstructions,  hindrances,  limita- 
tions, restraints.  They  limit  or  restrain,  control  and  guide, 
the  action  of  an  active  power.  They  may  become,  or  may 
be  made,  instrumentalities  to  be  wislded  and  employed  for 
definite  uses,  ends,  and  purposes.  As  thinking  power  and 
choosing  cause,  soul  can  impose  law  upon  itself,  upon  its 
own  action  or  conduct :  it  can  restrain  itself  to  a  deter- 
mined scope.  It  can  establish  law,  and  make  it  a  necessity 
for  the  time  being.  Soul  can  be  moral ;  nothing  else  can 
be,  for  the  essential  meaning  of  morality  consists  in  obedi- 
ence to  self-imposed  law.  Laws,  while  they  remain  such,  be- 
come and*are  a  temporary  necessity,  and  so  far  as  they  are 
operative  as  such  the  consequences  must  follow.    Laws  may 
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be  changed  or  repealed,  or  they  may  continue  at  the  will  of 
the  law-maker ;  and  so  also  the  temporary  necessity  that  is 
involved  in  them  as  such.  But  the  essential  nature  and 
truth  of  law,  while  it  is  law,  is  that  of  an  absolute  necessity ; 
and  just  so  of  the  temporary  necessity  itself  while  it  lasts. 
In  this  they  are  not  different.  The  real  difference  is,  that, 
properly  speaking,  all  laws  and  temporary  necessities  are 
made,  but  not  all  necessities  ;  for  there  are  necessities  which 
are  not  made  by  any  power  whatever,  but  exist  absolutely, 
unalterably,  and  eternally.  This  kind  of  necessity  is  truly 
that  adamantine  basis  whereon  the  universe  itself  is  built. 
It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  logic,  reason,  intelligence, 
knowledge,  wisdom,  goodness,  beauty,  and  truth,  of  mind 
and  matter,  of  Science  and  Nature,  and  of  all  possible 
thought,  divine  or  human.  But  Freedom  is  as  necessary  as 
necessity  itself :  without  freedom,  law  is  impossible.  The 
Metaphysical  Bridge  must  stand  on  these  necessities,  and 
throw  its  eternal  arch  over  the  bottomless  abyss  of  Nothing- 
ness ;  and  thereupon  only  can  the  finite  soul  travel  and  pass 
over  into  a  knowledge  of  the  necessary  existence  and  reality 
of  the  universal  Soul.  There  it  will  stand  forever,  a  safe 
and  sure  pathway  from  mortal  to  immortal,  as  from  inmiortal 
to  mortal,  however  it  may  have  been  twisted  and  colored 
hitherto  by  the  poetical  fancy  into  some  visionary  Chinvat, 
Rainbow,  Shadow,  Snake,  or  Ferry,  feigned  as  stretching 
between  the  illusory  shores  of  a  fabulous  Time-River. 

The  belief  in  Necessity  was  strong  among  Oriental  peo- 
ples. The  ground  tone  of  the  Greek  Tragedy  was  an  inex- 
orable Fate.  The  Mahometan  sees  in  Providence  itself  an 
unalterable  Destiny.  Calvinistic  Predestination  or  Foreor- 
dination  was  not  much  different.     Says  Euripides :  — 

'^  Wise  men  hare  said  (it  is  no  speech  of  mine), 
There  *s  nothing  strong^er,  or  more  terrible, 
Than  dire  Necessity."  ^ 

So  says  King  Richard  in  the  play  :  — 
1  Helene,  512-514. 
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*'  I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet, 
To  grim  Necessity ;  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  league  tiU  death.''  ^ 

Bat  besides  that  Necessity  which  is  eternal  and  unaltera- 
ble, and  to  which  Providence  itself  must  be  subject,  there  is 
a  Necessity  which  may  be  also  Providence  as  well  as  Fate 
for  us ;  and  there  is  Freedom  also  as  well  as  Necessity  for 
both  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Providence. 

§  6.   An  Absolute  Cosmology  —  Verification  by 
Experience. 

As  bearing  upon  the  method  of  Philosophy  itself,  and  at 
'  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
point  gained  so  far  is,  that  such  an  ontological  theory  makes 
it  proper,  and  indeed  necessary,  in  any  outward  investiga- 
tion of  Nature,  to  consider  the  external  world  of  things  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  absolute  Cosmology  of  the  whole 
universe,  existing  in  fact  (whatever  may  be  its  internal 
nature)  independently  of  us,  of  our  thinking  about  it,  and 
of  any  external  observation  we  can  make  of  it.  By  the 
metaphysical  and  a  priori  mode  of  proceeding,  we  have 
obtained  a  sufficiently  certain  knowledge  that  the  whole 
Cosmological  universe  must  be,  and  is,  grounded  on  the 
eternal  necessities,  the  essential  and  necessary  relations 
and  categories  of  universal  intelligence,  and  the  eternal 
movement  therein  of  the  logical  syllogism  of  the  one  whole 
standing  All,  and  that  such  absolute  Whole  must  be  a 
real  Essence  and  Power  in  the  form  of  the  Notion,  moving 
in  Freedom,  and  also  under  all  those  necessities,  relations, 
and  mediations  which  necessarily  constitute  it  to  be  what 
may  properly  be  called  Mind  or  Soul,  knowing  and  creating 
in  an  immediate  and  absolute  manner.  But  this  conclusion 
rests  upon  a  metaphysical  science  of  Logic,  which  involves 
an  assumed  validity  and  right  use  of  human  reason ;  and 
our  whole  method  requires  that  this  one-sided  proceeding, 
1  K.  Richard  H.,  v.  1. 
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this  provisional  assumption  (as  it  might  be  called),  should 
be  verified  by  the  other  and  external  mode  of  proceeding, 
that  is,  by  observation  and  experience,  pursuing  the  methods 
of  natural  science.  Not  that  in  a  true  science  of  Logic  there 
can  be  any  reasonable  doubt  of  the  fundamental  validity  of 
human  reason,  but  that  the  right  use  of  it  in  these  abstruse 
investigations  is  exceedingly  difficult ;  and  the  misuse  of  it 
leads  to  all  manner  of  error  and  misconception,  ending 
often  in  a  substitution  of  mere  ideal  visions  of  the  imaginar 
tion  for  reason  itself,  or  for  a  theory  of  the  universe. 

In  the  methods  of  external  science,  we  turn  about  and 
confront  Nature  itself  as  actually  presented  to  the  senses 
and  the  knowing  intellect  in  ourselves.  Fichte  seems  to  ' 
have  assumed  that  our  only  means  of  knowing  anything 
about  what  the  Cosmological  universe  is,  in  itself,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  purely  metaphysical  method  of  our  own  subjec- 
tive thinking,  and  this  seems  to»have  led  him  to  the  doctrine 
of  some  kind  of  pure  Being,  pure  Activity,  or  immaterial 
Spirit,  subsisting  in  some  mystical  and  wholly  unintelligible 
manner  apart  from  Nature,  or  at  least  as  having  no  con- 
ceivable continuity  of  essence  or  connection  with  it ;  and  so 
he  fell  off  into  that  same  gulf  of  spiritual  Nothingness,  in 
which  nearly  all  supernatural  orthodoxies  are  swallowed  up 
and  lost  As  to  Nature  itself,  seen  externally,  he  seems  to 
have  concluded  that  all  our  minds  (with  whatever  aid  of  the 
sciences)  could  do  was,  simply  to  frame  in  our  imaginations 
some  more  or  less  illusory  images,  representations,  or  vis- 
ionary dreams  concerning  it,  but  which  could  have  no  cer- 
tainty of  truth  or  reality  beyond  a  certain  limited  amount 
of  sensational  experience  and  practical  utility.  Schopenhauer 
ended  in  the  conclusion  that  the  universe  was  not  of  the 
nature  of  Thought  at  all,  and  that  the  world  of  Nature  was 
not  a  creation  of  any  Grod  or  Intelligence  whatever,  but  of 
some  blind,  unconscious  Motion,  or  Force,  called  Will,  —  a 
kind  of  perpetual  motion  in  a  World-Machine,  of  the  origin 
or  inner  nature  whereof  no  account  was  or  could  be  given ; 
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since  we  could  never  know  anything  more  about  it  than 
what  our  own  subjective  representations  {Vorstellungen) 
could  tell  us,  or  what  little  our  external  experience  might 
teach  us,  in  that  illusory  and  for  the  most  part  utterly  futile 
manner.  This  Will- Motion,  or  Force,  indeed,  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  all  Nature  as  also  of  our  minds,  or  rather 
brains  (for  nothing  like  a  soul  other  than  the  organic  move- 
ment therein  seems  to  have  been  admitted),  which  thereby 
somehow  received  a  certain  fixed  "  intelligible  character ;  " 
but  there  was  nothing  like  intelligence,  consciousness,  know- 
ing, or  purpose,  in  universal  Nature,  as  a  comprehending 
and  governing  Whole,  or  otherwise ;  though  this  unconscious 
motion  (this  "  blinder  Drang ")  embodied  itself  in  natural 
things  in  such  manner  as  to  give  to  them  also  a  certain  fixed 
character,  or  thing-in-itself  {Ding  an  sick),  and  make  them 
what  they  are.  And  so  there  came  to  be  in  us,  as  also  in 
them,  a  certain  determinative  Will  to  live  in  a  world  of 
illusions,  a  limited  faculty  of  ideal  representations  con- 
cerning it  all,  and  a  certain  witty  acuteness  of  fallacious 
argumentation  about  a  philosophy  of  it.  But  all  we  could 
ever  know  about  Nature  or  the  universe  was  only  what 
was  so  given,  or  what  we  could  thus  learn.  This  would 
seem  to  be  the  upshot  of  his  philosophy  of  universal  motion^ 
or  "  Will "  (as  he  prefers  to  call  it)  "  and  Representation."  * 
In  Fichte  and  Schopenhauer,  we  have,  again,  the  polar 
extremes  of  a  spiritualistic  Optimism  and  an  atheistic  Pes- 
simism. Schopenhauer  seems  to  have  borrowed  his  phrase 
Will  to  Live  (  Wille  zum  Leben)  from  Fichte :  but  Fichte's 
will  was  a  wiU  to  live  a  holy  life  eternally  ;  Schopenhauer's 
(in  so  far  as  it  could  be  called  will  at  all)  was  a  will  not  to 
live  long,  but  rather  to  end  as  soon  as  practicable.  Scho- 
penhauer's Will,  says  Trendelenburg,  "  is  a  metaphor." 
In  Trendelenburg  ^  we  have  an  elaborate  and  able  criticism 

1  Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung^  von  Arthur  Schopenhauer, 
Leipzig,  1859. 

^  Logiscke  Untersuckungerij  von  Adolph  TrendeleBbnrg,  Leipzig, 
1870,  ii.  120-141. 
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of  Schopenhauer's  system,  and  his  blind  Motion  or  Will  is 
shown  to  be,  not  only  before  any  kind  of  Knowing,  but 
without  ground,  essence,  intelligence,  or  purpose.  Trende- 
lenburg lays  the  stress  on  the  End  (Zweck).  Schopenhauer 
is  learned  and  brilliant  as  a  writer :  as  a  logician,  Trende- 
lenburg is  more  exact  and  profound,  but  his  logic  is  still, 
in  the  main,  an  external  argumentation,  rather  than  the 
internal  logic  of  metaphysical  science.  Both  seem  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  philosophy  of  Kant  as  basis.  Both  alike 
miss  the  true  import  and  real  meaning  of  Hegel's  philoso- 
phy ;  but  Trendelenburg  comes  much  nearer  to  Hegel  than 
Schopenhauer  does,  and,  while  equally  decisive  against  his 
system,  is  far  less  abusive  of  it.  In  respect  of  some  parts 
of  it,  and  especially  in  what  relates  to  a  science  of  Nature 
as  now  understood,  he  justly  criticises  and  exposes  some 
of  Hegel's  deficiencies.  But  fundamentally  it  is  still  the 
method  of  Kant.  There  is  an  external  world  of  things; 
there  is  intelligence,  conscious  thought,  and  purpose,  in  us, 
and  these  are  discoverable  by  us  as  actually  existing  in  Na- 
ture also  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  question,  how  they  got 
there,  then,  since  Kant  is  supposed  to  have  demonstrated 
once  for  all  that  there  is  no  inner  road  into  an  ontological 
science  or  theory  of  the  universe  (God,  Nature,  and  Man 
inclusive),  nothing  remains  for  us  (the  poor  subjective,  and 
merely  practical  intelligences  that  we  are)  but  to  consider 
the  external  evidences,  the  "proofs  (Beweise)"  exhibited 
in  Nature  to  our  apprehension,  of  the  existence  in  fact  of 
a  supreme  power  of  thought,  will,  and  purpose  in  the  uni- 
verse, argumentatively,  or  inferentially  only,  proceeding  on 
the  ground  of  an  external  logic  of  ratiocination,  and  with 
such  a  metaphysic  as  we  can  find  in  our  own  minds,  on 
the  foregone  presupposition  of  the  inexpugnable  validity 
of  the  Kantian  philosophy  thereof.  Trendelenburg  reaches 
the  conclusion,  accordingly,  that  there  must  be,  above  Na- 
ture, a  sovereign  spiritual  Omnipotence  and  source  of  motion 
{Bewegung)  of  some  mystical  and  incomprehensible  nature 
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which  no  logic  nor  metaphysic  of  ours  can  reach ;  and  so, 
when  the  "  Logical  Researches  "  come  to  that  subject,  they 
simply  decline  (as,  of  course,  they  must)  to  enter  upon  any 
further  investigation  of  it.  "  According  to  this,"  says  Tren- 
delenburg, "  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  unfold,  with  this  logical 
necessity,  that  essence  of  God  by  which  the  Spirit  {der 
Geist)  may  pervade  finite  things.  All  construction  is  only 
an  image,  a  vision  (Bild)  of  God  out  of  the  World  [very 
much  as  Fichte  got  an  image  (Bild)  of  God  out  of  his 
^^  Ego  "].  How  can  it  be  asked.  What  is  the  nature  of  that 
unconditioned  essence  which  reveals  itself  in  the  world  so  and 
not  otherwise  ?  All  grounding  of  it  is  thereby  indirect."  ^ 
That  is,  it  must  rest  on  the  proofs,  viz.,  the  onto  logical, 
the  cosmological,  the  teleological,  and  the  moral ;  and  so 
these  proofs  receive  an  extended  consideration.  It  becomes 
wholly  an  affair  of  the  "  Great  Spirit  {des  grossen  Geistes)^'^ 
which  is  prefigured  to  the  imagination  as  "  above  Time  and 
Space,"  and  is  an  "  Unconditioned  Unity  in  the  process  of 
Ejnowing,"  and  "  the  restless  motion  of  the  Spirit  reposes  in 
the  Concept  {Begriff)  of  the  Whole,"  as  the  "  silent  pre- 
supposition." "  In  the  Absolute  alone,  the  Relative  fastens 
itself ;  in  the  Unconditioned,  the  conditioned  wins  firmness 
and  signification ;  in  God,  the  creation  gains  Unity  and 
End."  The  "  Unconditioned,  which  carries  the  Unity  of  the 
Whole,  is  what  philosophical  Abstraction  [i,  e,  Hegel's,  we 
may  suppose]  calls  the  Absolute,  but  the  living  Faith  calls  it 
God."  '  Here  we  are  brought  back  to  a  "  Religion-Philoso- 
phy ; "  and  the  inference  is  to  be  (it  would  seem)  that  no 
other  is  possible. 

In  the  extreme  antagonism  and  fierceness  of  this  con- 
tention over  the  gulf  of  that  excluded  middle  ground  of  a 
sound  metaphysic  and  an  absolute  ontology  of  the  universe, 
which  Plato  dimly  marked  out,  and  Aristotle  imperfectly 
reasoned,  and  the  Neoplatonists  obscurely  conceived,  but 
which  Bacon,   Berkeley,    and   Schelling  more   profoundly 

^  Ijog.  Untersuckungeriy  ii.  493.  ^  Ibid.  ii.  p.  461. 
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grasped,  and  Hegel  and  Cousin  more  completely  expounded 
(however  imperfectly  or  inadequately  still),  as  at  bottom  a 
Realistic  Idealism,  bat  not  an  Idealism  laid  on  top  of  a 
Realism,  like  two  books  on  a  shelf,  the  trae  science  of  Logic 
has  been  much  neglected  of  late,  and  well-nigh  ignored,  in 
both  the  science  and  the  philosophy  of  these  later  days. 
So  powerful  always  b  that  mother  of  faction  and  conten- 
tion, the  fallacy  of  the  Excluded  Middle,  —  which  of  these 
two  is  it.  Something  or  Nothing,  Matter  or  Spirit,  Optimism 
or  Pessimism,  Heaven  or  Hell,  Abolition  or  Secession,  Grod 
or  Devil  ?  —  and  you  must  even  take  your  choice,  for  there 
b  no  other  way. 

In  this  external  investigation  of  Nature,  it  b  important 
to  distingubh  clearly  between  universal  Mind  and  our  finite 
minds,  between  that  Soul  where  no  sense-perception  b  at  all 
possible,  but  where  b  only  the  immediate  knowing  of  the 
absolute  Thought  itself,  and  those  finite  specialities  of  think- 
ing essence  and  power  which  appear  in  Nature  as  a  part  of 
it,  in  whatever  degree  from  the  lowest  physical  endowment 
of  sensation  and  perception  in  the  lower  animab  up  to  the 
highest  power  and  faculty  of  sense-perception,  conception, 
imagination,  memory,  and  rational  intelligence  in  Man. 
For  here  the  differences  are  no  more  to  be  lost  sight  of,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  different,  than  are  the  identities,  in  so 
far  as  identical.  In  this  scheme  of  ours,  the  Matter  of 
popular  science  b  raised  to  the  height  of  rational  essence 
and  power  in  one  ;  the  blind  force  of  Schopenhauer  to  the 
height  of  intelligent  cause,  will,  and  purpose ;  and  the 
"  pure  activity  "  of  Fichte's  "  pure  Being  "  is  reduced  to  the 
solid  ground  and  comprehensible  level  of  such  a  real  essence 
and  power  as  can  be  in  itself  at  once  and  in  one  a  conscious 
knowing  Will,  carrying  in  itself  a  certain  possible  prevision 
to  an  end  and  aim,  and  conceivably  capable  of  being  such 
a  universal  Personality  as  can  have  a  direct  and  immediate 
causal  continuity  with  Nature  itself  in  its  inmost  essence, 
and  actually  ''pervade  finite  things,"  but  yet  as  a  power 
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above  material  things  as  such ;  for  it  is  neither  wholly  in 
material  Nature  merely  as  such,  nor  wholly  above  and 
apart  from  it.  Neither  is  it  to  be  conceived  as  a  blind 
unconscious  motion,  nor  as  an  unconditioned  essence,  nor  as 
a  "  restless  motion  "  of  "  unconditioned  spirit,"  but  rather 
as  the  firm  and  steady  power  of  universal  intelligence  as  it 
really  is  and  must  be  in  its  own  nature  and  being  in  order 
to  be  such  at  all.  In  this  theory,  while  the  absolutely  crea- 
tive power  is  eternal  and  essential  movement  in  the  stand- 
ing All,  in  both  freedom  and  necessity,  that  is,  in  reason, 
and  so  both  real  and  ideal  in  one,  and  is  infinite  in  the 
proper  sense  of  being  without  beginning,  middle,  or  end,  as 
such,  yet  all  special  or  particular  things  which  are  evolved 
and  created  by  it,  or  come  into  actual  existence  as  such  things 
through  its  action,  agency,  and  operation,  may,  or  indeed 
must  and  do,  have  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  and  are 
finite  and  temporary,  according  to  the  necessities,  necessary 
relations,  mediations,  laws,  plans,  and  purposes  of  the  crea- 
tive intelligence  therein ;  but  the  eternally  standing  Whole 
must  necessarily  include  and  contain,  or  comprehend,  both 
creator  and  creation,  not  as  two  distinct  entities,  but  only 
as  opposite  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  indivisible  Essentity. 
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